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Copy  OF  London  Advertisement. 


T O T H E 

IRISH  SUBSCRIBERS. 

IN  the  original  propofals,  and  in  my  fucceeding  advertifements,  I pro- 
mifed  to  publilh  this  work  as  foon  as  500  names  were  received  j and 
afterwards,  as  foon  as  400  were  gained  in  Ireland ; at  the  fame  time  I 
mentioned  the  book  being  decorated  with  plates.  With  that  intention  I 
had  many  drawings  executed,  feveral  of  which  (not  inferted)  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  engraver  ; but  finding  the  fubfcription  fall  fo  far  fhort 
of  expectation,  I was  neceflitated  to  flop  all  that  were  not  finifhed.  I 
flatter  myfelf  my  fubfcribers  will  not  think  themfelves  neglected,  when 
I very  faithfully  aflure  them,  that  if  I fell  every  book  I have  printed, 
I fhall  lofe  a fum  to  me  confiderable  by  the  undertaking:  a.circum- 
flance  rendered  the  more  difagreeable,  by  there  being  100  of  my  receipts 
in  gentlemen’s  hands  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  mofl  repeated  applications 
have  not  been  fufficient  to  procure  me  any  account  whatever.  I fhould 
not  have  mentioned  thefe  things  but  as  an  apology  for  the  plates  being 
fo  few. 

Another  circumftance  which  I fhould  not  omit  is  the  delivery  of  the 
book  ; in  my  firfl  irifh  advertifements  I engaged  to  deliver  them  in  Dub- 
lin; but  I was  then  an  inhabitant  of  Ireland — to  do  it  now,  through 
the  medium  of  a Dublin  bookfeller,  would  reduce  the  fubfcription  much 
lower  than  the  very  loweft  price  the  books  will  be  fold  to  the  trade  at 
London  for.  A judgment  may  be  formed  of  this  from  Mr.  Wilfon, 
bookfeller,  at  Dublin,  charging  3s.  per  book  for  receiving  fubfcriptions 
though  no  one  in  England  reckons  any  more  than  one  third  of  that  rho- 
ney  ; he  alfo  charges  the  fame  price  for  taking  twelve  at  once  from  a 
nobleman,  for  no  other  trouble  than  receiving  the  money  acrofs  his 
counter,  for  which  a London  bookfeller  would  blufh  at  making  any 
charge  at  all.  After  fuch  experience,  I truft  nobody  will  be  furprized  at 
my  not  configning  the  work  to  a Dublin  bookfeller  for  delivery  : I 
fhould  in  fuch  cafe  expeCt  a charge  to  a much  greater  amount  per  vo- 
ume  than  the  whole  price  of  the  book.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I 
am  neceflitated  to  make  the  flight  alteration  of  delivering  the  books, 
free  of  all  charges,  into  the  Leverpool  packet,  and  configned  to  any 
perfon  named  to  me  for  that  purpofe. 
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Numerous  as  the  publications  on  hulbandry  have  become  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  Europe,  few  of  them  let  us  into  its  adlual  Rate 
in  any  country.  Authors  feem  to  have  difdained  recording  the  prac- 
tice, fo  much  have  they  been  employed  in  prefcribing  alterations. 
Several  reafons  may  be  afligned  for  this  omiflion  : to  defcribe  the  agri- 
culture of  a province,  it  is  neceflary  to  travel  into  it,  and  among  the 
writers  who  have  been  moft  voluminous  upon  this  fubje6f,  the  o-reatei: 

number  have  been  confined  to  their  own  farms, perhaps  to  their 

fire  fides.  It  was  impoffible  for  them  to  have  given  detailed  defcriptions 
of  what  they  had  never  feen. 

There  is  alfiD  a greater  temptation  to  the  produ6fion  of  fuch  didaftic 
works  as  are  moft  ufual  in  agriculture,  than  to  the  lefs  entertaining 
minutiae  of  common  management.  The  man  who  compofes  a piece 
for  inftrudting  others  how  to  condudf  their  lands,  generally  includes  all 
forts  of  foils,  fituations,  and  circumftances  j his  views  are  great,  his 
vyork  comprehenfive,  round,  and  complete,  and  every  reader  finds  fome- 
thing  that  fuits  him.  The  fuccefs  v/hichhas  attended  the  complete  bodies ^ 
general  treatifes,  and  didlionaries  of  the  fubjecft,  though  compiled  by  men 
as  much  acquainted  with  aftronomy,  as  with  agriculture,  muft  have  been 
owing  to  thefe  circumftances : as  the  good  reception  of  well  written, 
though  erroneous  theories,  is,  to  the  agreeable  bearing  away  the  palm  due 
to  the  ufefiil  alone.  But  a reader  who  would  with  to  receive  real  infor- 
mation, Ihould  readily  give  up  the  pleafure  of  being  arnufed  for  the  ufe 
of  being  inftruded  ; the  number  of  fuch  however,  will  always  be  compa- 
ratively fmall,  and  the  writer  who  aims  fimply  at  utility,  muft  expedt  his 
produdions  to  give  place  to  thofe  of  a more  aniufing  turn.  When  a 
long  courfe  of  years  has  proved  the  importance  of  the  fads  he  has  col- 
leded,  his  labours  will  probably  have  their  due  eftimation. 

The  details  of  common  management  are  dry  and  unentertaining  j nor 
is  it  eafy  to  render  them  interefting  by  ornaments  of  ftyle.  The  tillage 
with  which  the  peafant  prepares  the  ground ; the  manure  with  which  he 
fertilizes  it  j the  quantities  of  the  feed  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  grain 
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which  he  commits  to  itj  and  the  produ6ls  that  repay  his  induftry,  necef- 
farily  in  the  recital  run  into  chains  of  repetition,  which  tire  the  ear,  and 
fatigue  the  imagination.  Great  however  is  the  ftrudure  raifed  on  this 
foundation  : it  may  be  dry,  but  it  is  important,  for  thefe  are  the  circum- 
ftances  upon  which  depend  the  wealth,  profperity,  and  power  of  nations. 
The  minutiae  of  the  farmer’s  management,  low,  and  feemingly  inconfider- 
able  as  he  is,  are  fo  many  links  of  a chain  which  connect  him  with 
the  State.  Kings  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  fplendour  of  majefty  is  de- 
rived from  the  fweat  of  induftrious,  and  too  often  opprefled  peafants. 
The  rapacious  conqueror  who  deftroys,  and  the  great  llatefman  who  pro- 
tects humanity,  are  equally  indebted  for  their  power  to  the  care  with 
which  the  farmer  cultivates  his  fields.  The- monarch  of  thefe  realms 
mult  know,  that  when  he  is  fitting  on  his  throne  at  Weftminlter,  fur- 
rounded  by  nothing  but  ftate  and  magnificence,  that  the  pooreff,  the 
moll  opprelTed,  the  molt  unhappy  peafant,  in  the  remoteft  corner  of 
Ireland,  contributes  his  fhare  to  the  fupport  of  the  gaiety  that  enlivens, 
and  the  fplendour  that  adorns  the  fcene. 

If  fuch  is  the  importance  of  thefe  little  movements  in  the  great  ma- 
chine of  the  State,  to  know  and  to  underftand  them,  furely  deferves  the 
attention  of  men,  who  are  willing  to  facrifice  their  amufement  to  their 
information.  This  is  in  other  words  faying,  that  the  ftate  of  common 
huibandry,  in  all  its  variations  and  connections  ought  to  be  well  under- 
ftood.  Of  little  confequence  muft  precepts,  maxims,  and  directions  for 
a better  conduCt  appear,  unlefs  we  really  know  the  evils  that  are  to  be  re- 
medied, and  the  practices  that  are  to  be  condemned.  Without  this 
neceflary  knowledge,  the  recommendations  of  the  moft  ingenious  fpecu- 
lative  author,  muft  bealmoft  ufelefs;  and  the  labours  of  the  experimen- 
talift,  want  much  of  the  application  which  is  to  render  his  faCts  impor- 
tant, The  objeCt  of  every  writer  in  rural  oeconomics  is  to  make  huiban- 
dry better.  But  before  they  attempt  that,  fhould  they  not'  know 
what  it  is  ? This  idea  has  often  made  me,  in  reading  books  of  agricul- 
ture, lament  that  the  firft  chapter  of  every  praClical  work,  was  not  a plain 
detailed  account  of  the  common  management  in  the  parifti  or  neighbour- 
hood, v/here  the  author  lived  and  wrote. 

To  render  this  fort  of  knowledge  general  and  complete,  it  is  neceflary 
that  every  gentleman  refiding  in  the  country,  and  praCtifing  agriculture, 
Ihould  write  and  publilh  an  account  of  fo  much  as  falls  within  the 
fphere  of  his  obfervation : The  experience  of  centuries  has  fhewn  us 
how  much  this  may  be  expeCfed.  Were  it  done,  fuch  journies  as  I 
have  regiftered  and  publiftied,  would  have  been  perfectly  unnecelTary. 
A man  who  has  attended  fome  years  to  huibandry  in  one  place,  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  gain  a far  better  and  more  particular  account  of 
every  circumftance  than  it  is  polfible  a traveller  ftiould  procure. 
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These  accounts  however  having  no  exiftence,  fuch  as  I have  more  than 
once  offered  to  the  public,  may  have  their  ufe:  what  fliould  chiefly  in- 
duce the  reader  to  think  fo,  is  their  being  taken  on  the  fpot,  from  the 
mouths  of  gentlemen  or  farmers  whorefide  in  the  difl:ri6fs,  they  defcribe- — 

that  the  accounts  are  however  perfecf,  cannot  be  expected they  are 

proportionally  fo  to  the  fagacity,  information,  and  experience  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks.  When  my  intelligence  was  received  from  a company  of 
gentlemen,  I always  waited  for  their  fettling  among  themfelves  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  before  I entered  the  minute  ; and  if  they  did  not 
agree,  took  the  average  of  the  fums  or  quantities  in  queftion. 

The  unbounded  hofpitality  of  a kingdom  in  which  every  country  gen- 
tleman is  by  neceflity  a farmer,  left  me  under  very  few  difficulties,  in 
gaining  intelligence:  but  I did  not  truft  entirely  to  this  fource,  having 
upon  moft  occafions  common  farmers  fummoned  to  aflift  at  the  con- 
fultations,  the  defign  of  which  was  my  information.  Nor  did  I negledl 
opportunities  of  making  enquiries  of  the  cottagers,  and  of  examining 

into  their  fltuation  and  way  of  living the  information  I procured 

in  this  line,  I apprehend  to  be  of  confequence : in  England  we  know 
pretty|well  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  but  their  circumftances  in  other  countries 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  firfl;  objedts  of  a traveller’s  attention,  fince 
from  their  eafe  or  oppreffion,  a multitude  of  conclufipns  may  be  drawn 
relative  to  government,  wealth,  and  national  profperity. 

That  the  agriculture  of  both  thefe  iflands  is  of  the  highefl:  im- 
portance, no  one  will  deny,  and  perhaps,  when  the  prefent  fl:ate  of 
Europe  is  well  confidered,  it  will  in  a political  light  be  deemed  more 
fo  than  ever  it  was  at  any  former  period.  It  is  true  we  are  at  prefent 
in  a war  with  France,  but  1 muff  own,  the  period  appears  to  me  faff 
approaching,  when  all  the  weftern  part  of  Europe  will  find  an  abfolute 
neceflity  of  uniting  in  the  clofefl:  bands.  If  the  feene  which  has  annihi- 
lated Dantzick,  was  now  adfing  at  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam,  I do  not 
fee  where  the  power  is  to  be  found,  to  prevent  or  revenge  it.  The  confe- 
quence of  France  has  been  long  declining,  and  the  transfer  of  her  exer- 
tions from  the  land  to  the  fea  fervice,  may  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  If  ever  the  fatal  day  comes,  when  that  exertion  is  to  be 
made,  all  her  neighbours  would  feel  it  their  common  interefl;  to  fe- 
cond  and  fupport  her.  Much  would  it  then  be  regretted,  that  the 
ftrength  and  refources  of  thofe  powers  fliould  have  been  fo  exhaufted 
by  wars  among  themfelves,  as  to  be  difabled  in  the  moment  when  moft 
fignally  wanted.  Then  it  would  appear,  that  France  fhould'have  diredfed 
all  her  attention  to  her  army,  and  Britain  to  her  navy,  as  the  beft  united 
means  of  refifting  what  Lord  Cheftcrfield  very  juftly  terms,  “ new  devils,” 
arifing  in  Europe.  But  from  whatever  quarter  danger"  may  arife  to  Great  * 
Britain,  it  much  behoves  her,  while  other  powers  are  rifing  fo  incredibly 
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in  force,  to  take  every  means  that  providence  permits,  to  ftrengthen  her- 
felf ; and  that  the  moll  fecure  and  folld  way  of  doing  this,  is  by  carry- 
ing all  the  arts  of  cultivation  in  both  iflands,  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  per- 
fedion  that  is  practical,  nobody  will  I apprehend  deny. 

That  too  much  national  attention  cannot  be  given  to  agriculture, 
never  appeared  fo  ftrong  as  it  does  in  the  prefent  period.  The  legiflature 
of  this  kingdom  has  for  a century  bent  all  its  endeavours  to  promote 
the  commercial  fyjiem.  The  ftatute  book  is  crouded  with  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufadlures,  commerce,  and  colonies,  and  in  fome 
inftances  at  the  expence  of  the  improvement  of  the  national  foil. 
Yet  in  that  period  only  one  great  agricultural  meafure  was  embraced, 
the  bounty  on  the  export  of  corn,  frittered  down  to  the  prefent 
fyllem,  which  turns  out  with  or  without,  but  certainly  by  the  connivance 
of  law,  to  be  a conftant  import  fcheme^  in  order  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
the  earth’s  produ6ls,  in  favour  of  thofe  claffes  whofe  monopolizing  fpirit 
has  had  the  diredl  tendency  to  beggar  and  ruin  the  kingdom.  Whoever 
conhders  attentively  the  commercial  condudl  of  Great  Britain,  will  not 
think  there  is  any  thing  paradoxical  in  this  affertion. 

The  entire  adminiftration  of  the  colonies  has  been  commercial.  It  has 
been  made  a trader’s  projedt,  and  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  pervaded  every 
Rep  of  our  progrefs  in  planting  and  rearing  thofe  fetttlements.  They 
wei  e governed  by  the  narrow  fpirit  of  a counting  houfe,  which  in  the 
plantation  of  countries  formed  to  be  the  refidence  of  great  nations, 
neither  faw  nor  permitted  any  thing  better  than  a monopolized  market. 

It  was  this  fpirit  that  (hackled  thofe  countries  in  fuch  commercial  fet-  - 
ters  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  contributing  to  the  neceflities  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  Had  a more  liberal  policy  been  em- 
braced, fuch  contributions  would  have  been  early  introduced,  with  a ca- 
pability (from  a free  commerce)  of  fupporting  them.  The  commercial 
government  gave  up  the  advantage  of  all  contribution  for  the  greater 
profit  of  monopoly  : it  was  evident  that  both  could  not  be  had,  till  thofe 
countries  became  too  great  and  powerful  to  be  forced  into  new  and 
unjuR  haoits.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  idle  than  to  fay,  that 
this  let  of  men,  or  the  other  adminiR ration,  or  that  great  miniRer, 
occafioned  the  american  war.  It  was  not  the  Ramp  adt,  nor  the  re- 
peal of  the  Ramp  adt  j it  was  neither  Lord  Rockingham  nor  Lord 
North,  but  it  was  that  baleful  monopolizing  fpirit  of  commerce  that 
wilhed  to  govern  great  nations,  on  the  maxims  of  the  counter.  1 hat  did 
govern  them  fo ; and  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland  and  the  Indies  does  Rill  go- 
vern them  fo.  Had  not  the  trader’s  fyRem  been  embraced,  America 
would,  in  confequence  of  taxation,  have  been  long  ago  united  with  Bri- 
tain ; but  our  traders  knew  very  well  that  a free  commerce  would  follow 
a union. 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  the  lofs  of  vaft  territories  that  we  feel  the  direful  ef- 
fects of  the  monopolizing  fpirit.  The  greateft  part  of  the  national  debt 
is  owing  to  the  two  laft  wars,  which  coft  us  one  hundred  millions 
fterling,  and  arofe  folely  from  mercantile  caufes  ; that  of  1740  was  a 
war  for  the  protection  of  englifli  fmugglers  : and  that  of  1756,  fprung 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  french  would  divide  the  american  market 
with  our  traders : the  prefent,  which  may  be  as  expenfive  before  it  is 
finifhed  as  either  of  the  former,  was  owing  to  a determination  to  fecure 
the  market  we  had  gained.  But  all  the  wars  are  for  markets  or 
fmuggling,  or  trade  or  manufacture.  That  vaft  debt  which  debilitates 
the  kingdom,  thofe  taxes  we  pay  for  having  loft  thirteen  provinces,  and 
the  hazard  we  now  run  of  lofing  or  ruining  Ireland,  are  all  owing  to 
the  former  predilection  of  our  government  for  the  trading  fyftem. 

I fliould  go  much  beyond  the  line  of  truth  to  declare,  that  trade  and 
manufacture  are  neceflarily  ruinous.  The  very  contrary  is  my  opinion  ; 
extenfive  manufactures,  and  a flourlfliing  commerce,  are  the  very  beft 
friends  of  agriculture,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  fliew  more  at  large 
in  my  Political  Arithmetic.  What  I would  urge  here  is,  that  trade  is 
an  admirable  thing  j but  a trading  government  a moft  pernicious  one. 
Protect  and  encourage  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  every  exertion  of 
their  induftry  j but  liften  not  to  them  in  the  legiflature.  They  never  yet 
were  tne  fathers  of  a fcheme  that  had  not  monopoly  for  its  principle. 
It  has  been  the  fatality  of  our  government  to  attend  to  them  on  every  oc- 
calion.  We  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  full  maturity  of  the  evils  which 
a legiflature,  influenced  by  traders,  can  bring  upon  a country.  Nor  can 
I without  aftonifhment  view  the  commercial  jealoufy  that  has  arifen  in 
Europe  in  the  laft  50  years.  Other  nations  have  caught  of  us  the  com- 
mercial Ipirit.  They  have  attributed  the  effeCts  of  the  nobleft  and  moft 
perfect  fyftem  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  feen,  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Deluded  mortals  ! Give  your  fubjeCts  the  liberty  which  eng- 
lilhmen  enjoy,  and  trade  will  fpring  up  one  among  the  many  luxuriant 
branches  of  that  wide  extended  tree.  Liberty,  not  trade,  has  been  the 
cauL  ot  England's  greatnels.  Commerce  and  all  its  confequences  have  been 
the  e^edl,  not  the  caule  ot  our  happinels.  France  has,  with  the  fame  fort  of 
felly,  overlooked  the  Ample  and  obvious  advantage  of  improving  her  noble  ter- 
ritory tor  the  more  precarious  profits  of  trade  : and  what  are  the  confequences  ? 
She  too  has  hazarded  thole  wars  for  commerce,  which  have  exhaufled  her  re- 
fources,  mortgaged  her  revenues,  and  debilitated  every  principle  of  her  na- 
tional ftrength. 

When  the  prefent  rage  for  monopoly  (the  true  charaCteriftic  of  the  com- 
mercial fyftem)  has  half  beggared  Europe  with  the  thirft  of  wealth  j and  that 
nations  have  grown  wifer  by  experience^  they  will,,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  found 
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their  greatnefs  in  the  full  cultivation  of  their  territories  j the  wealth  refulting 
from  that  exertion,  will  remain  at  home,  and  be  fecurej  nothing  in  that  progrefs 
will  kindle  the  jealoufy  of  neighbours — no  vile  monopolies — no  reftric^ons— 
no  regulating  duties  are  wanting':  perpetual  wars,  heavy  debts,  and  ruinous 
taxes,  will  not  be  neceffary  to  extend  and  promote  agriculture,  infeparable  as 
they  have  been  from  commerce. 

To  a philofophical  eye  the  prefent  condud  of  commercial  Europe  is  an  in- 
explicable enigma.  The  mercantile  fyftem  of  England  having  grafped  at  and 
poffeffed  the  monopoly  of  the  north  amerjcan  market,  France,  in  the  tranfac- 
tions  which  preceded  the  war  of  1756,  manifefted  the  plaineft  jealoufy  of  our 
power  in  North  America  : the  mofl;  ill  founded  jealoufy,  as  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  could  aduate  a nation.  The  two  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
upon  a fubjed  merely  commercial ; and  it  coft,  between  them,  above  an  hun- 
dred millions  fterling,  the  one  to  be  driven  out  of  Canada,  and  the  other  to 
lofe  America  by  rebellion.  Is  it  poffible  that  the  rulers  of  thefe  two  kingdoms, 
if  they  had  an  inclination  to  amufe  themfelves  with  expending  fuch  a fum,  had 
fo  poor  a genius  that  they  could  not  devife  the  means  of  doing  it  at  home^  in 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and'  arts  j in  inclofures,  navigations,  roads, 
harbours,  the  cultivation  of  waftes,  draining  marflies,  railing  palaces  ? &c. 

In  the  Duke  de  Choifeul’s  miniflry  we  were  on  the  point  of  another  com- 
mercial w'ar,  we  had  a greater  trade  to  India  than  France,  and  in  order  to 
balance  it,  that  kingdom  was  ready  to  expend  fifty  millions  more.  Then  Spain 
fakes  commercial  umbrage,  at  our  fettling  with  commercial  views  on  a rock, 
the  great  produds  of  which  are  feals  and  penguins ; the  affair  could  not  coft 
lefs  than  five  millions  j but  that  is  a trifle  in  the  affairs  of  trade — For  fee,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a frefh  career  of  commerce  with  America,  and  the  whole 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  Upon  a moderate  computation,  France,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, will  each  of  them  fpend  enough  in  it  to  improve  three  or  four  provinces 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  cultivation ; which  inftead  of  flaughtering  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  men,  and  leaving  thrice  that  number  of  widows  and  orphans, 
would  render  a greater  number  of  families  happy  for  life,  and  leave  a rich  and 
increafing  legacy  of  eafe  and  plenty  to  their  pofterity  : and  all  the  (laughter, 
ruin,  poverty  and  deftrudion,  that  is  thus  brought  on  the  human  fpecies,  is 
for  the  fake  of  commerce. 

It  was  the  commercial  fyftem  that  founded  thofe  colonies — commercial 
profits  reared  them — commercial  avarice  monopolized  them — and  commercial 
ignorance  now  wars  to  recover  the  poffefllon  of  what  is  not  intrinfically  worth 
the  powder  and  ball  that  are  ftiot  away  in  the  quarrel.  The  fame  baneful 
commercial  genius  influences  France  and  Spain  to  exhauft  their  revenues, 
ruin  their  fubjeds,  and  ftagnate  every  branch  of  domeftic  induflry,  for  diftant, 
ideal,  and  precarious  commercial  advantages. 

But  to  return — The  manufadures,  commerce,  and  fifheries  of  Ireland, 
are  objeds  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  information  I 
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procured  concerning  them,  was  chiefly  gained  on  the  fpot,  and  given  me 
without  thole  intentions  of  deceiving,  which  are  too  common,  when  fuch 
particulars  are  introduced  politically  to  the  world,  I believe  the  reader 
will  not  be  forry  at  my  having  given  them  a place. 

The  general  view  of  the  kingdom  I have  given  from  the  whole  of  the 
intelligence,  will  I flatter  myfelf,  throw  Ireland  into  that  juft  light,  in 
which,  file  has  not  hitherto  appeared.  The  many  erroneous  ideas  con- 
cerning the  rental,  wealth,  and  confequence  of  that  ifland,  with  which 
every  book  is  filled  that  treats  of  it,  will  be  here  explained-  The  reader 
will  find  the  progrefs  of  national  profperity,  its  prefent  ftate,  and  the 
vaft  field  of  improvement  which  Ireland  will  continue,  until  it  comes  to 
be  every  thing  to  Britain  which  the  w^armeft  patriot  could  wifh.  For  fo 
happy  a ftate  to  arrive,  nothing  is  wanting  but  this  country  to  change  her 
policy,  and  cherifli  that  induftry  fhe  has  hitherto  feemed  fo  anxious  to 
fhackle. 

After  having  travelled  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom, 
I found,  upon  fitting  down  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  circumftances, 
not  immediately  arifing  from  the  hufbandry  of  the  country,  that  I was  in 
want  of  many  public  accounts  of  trade,  manufadtures,  taxes,  &c.  not  to 
be  procured  upon  a journey.  I was  for  fome^time  in  correfpondence 
with  fome  friends  in  Dublin  to  gain  thefe,  but  after  palling  near  a twelve- 
month  in  expedfation,  I found  it  would  be  impoftible  to  procure  the 
neceffary  papers  without  going  thither;  I accordingly  went  and  re- 
fided  nine  weeks  in  that  city,  very  bufily  employed  in  examining  and 
tranferibing  public  records  and  accounts,  which  enabled  me  to  give  fuch 
a detail  of  thofe  fubjedfs,  as  has  not  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. I may  without  exaggeration  afiert,  that  all  thefe  objedls  for  want  of 
induftry  in  thofe  who  have  written  concerning  Ireland,  have  been  treated 
in  the  way  of  guefs,  conjedture,  and  declamation,  to  anfwer  particular 
purpofes,  inftead  of  any  detail  of  fadfs.  Part  of  thefe  enquiries  may 
be  uninterefting  to  thofe  who  do  not  refide  in  the  country,  but  I am  nc- 
verthelefs  fo  much  convinced  of  their  importance  to  England,  as  well  as 
to  Ireland,  that  I have  determined  to  explain  them  as  fully  as  I was  able, 
tedious  as  they  may  appear  to  thofe,  who  read  rather  for  amufement, 
than  information.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  prefixing 
to  all  the  produdtions  I venture  before  the  public,  this . caution ; I 
have  been  reproached  for  being  tedious,  but  I profefs,  to  treat  that 
fubjedf  which  I think  ; vainly  perhaps)  I underftand,  in  fo  detailed  a 
manner,  that  if  my  pieces  were  not  unentertaining,  they  would  very 
indifferently  anfwer  the  end,  to  accomplifti  which,  I have  travelled, 
pradlifed  and  written. 

Husbandry  is  an  art  that  has  hitherto  owed  lefs  to  reafoning  than  I be- 
lieve any  other.  1 know  not  of  any  difeoveries,  or  a fingle  beneficial  pradtice  that 
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has  clearly  flowed  from  this  fource.  But  every  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
many  that  have  been  the  refult  of  experiment  and  regiftered  obfervatlon. 
There  is  no  people  exifling  fo  backward  but  have  fome  good  pradices  to  copy, 
as  well  as  errors  to  avoid.  To  defcribe  both  is  to  give  a chain  of  connected 
fads  that  muft,  in  the  end,  prove  ufeful  to  fuch  as  will  read  and  digefl:  them 
with  attention  and  refledion : but  I am  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  a ftudy  very 
far  from  amufing.  The  regifters  of  fuch  journies,  as  I have  employed  a great 
deal  of  time  and  expence  in  making,  muft  necelTarily  be  exceedingly  dull  to 
thofe  who  read  for  pleafure  : fo  difagreeable,  that  they  will  certainly  throw 
down  the  volume  with  as  much  difguft  as  they  would  tables  of  arithmetic. 
The  flattering  circumftance  of  a fuccefsful  publication  is  not  thus  to  be  ex- 
peded.  The  prefent  age  is  much  too  idle  to  buy  books  that  will  not  banifti 
Venuye  from  a Angle  hour.  Succefs  depends  on  amufement.  The  hifto- 
rical  performances  of  this  age  and  nation,  which  have  proved  fo  honour- 
able to  their  authors,  would  have  met  with  a lefs  brilliant  fuccefs,  had  not 
' the  charms  of  ftile  rendered  them  as  amufive  as  a romance.  Their  extreme  po- 
pularity is  perhaps  built  on  rivalling,  not  only  the  authors  that  had  before  treated 
the  fame  fubjeds,  but  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  and  Julia.  That  this  ob- 
fervation,  however,  when  applied  to  books  of  agriculture  is  juft,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  very  ill  fuccefs  met  with  by  authors  of  capital  merit, 
and  the  great  fales  that  have  attended  the  moft  miferable  performances.  The 
merit  of  Mr.  Lifle’s  hufbandry  has,  in  many  years,  carried  it  but  into  the  fe- 
cond  edition.  Mr.  Hitt’s  treatife  on  hufbandry  has  not  been  re-printed,  and  is 
very  little  known,  yet  there  are  particulars  in  it  of  more  merit  than  half  a fcore 
volumes  that  have  been  fuccefsful.  Even  the  elegant  effays  on  hufbandry  of  my 
old  and  much  regretted  friend  Mr.  Harte,  have  not  been  re-printed.  Proofs 
to  which  many  more  might  be  added,  that  the  publick  reception  does  not 
always  mark  the  merit  of  a book. 

Any  real  utility  that  may  refult  from  this  work  out  of  Ireland,  can  only 
be  from  thofe  who  determine  fteadily  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
fafts  they  can  procure,  in  order  to  compare,  combine,  and  draw  con- 
clufions  from  them.  To  men  thus  fcientific,  too  many  fads  can  never  be 
publifhedj  and  with  fuch,  I flatter  myfelf,  I fhall  be  readily  pardoned 
for  having  added  fo  many  to  the  number.  Indeed  I fometimes  fmile  in 
reading  performances,  the  authors  of  which  think  me  of  importance 
enough  to  do  me  the  honour  of  abufing  for  whole  pages  together,  at 
the  very  time  that  they  make  extremely  free  with  information  they  never 
might  have  known,  had  my  labours  been  wrought,  like  their  own,  at  a 
fire  fide.  But  while  I am  happy  in  the  good  opinion,  and  inftruded 
in  the  correfpondence  of  fome  of  the  firft  charaders  in  Europe — while 
my  writings  will  ftand  the  teft  with  fuch  men  as  a Harte,  a Haller,  and 
an  Arbuthnot,  I am  perfedly  indifferent  to  the  ideas  of  the  Moores, 
Shirleys,  Marflials,  and  Wimpeys  of  the  age. 
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There  is  one  part  of  thefe  papers  which  particularly  demands  an  apology. 
I have  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  feveral  courfes  of 
hufbandry,  as  improvements  upon  what  I found  them  pradticing,  and  have 
given  dircdlions  how  they  fhould  be  performed.  This  is  going  a little  out  of 
my  way  ; for  it  is  that  fpecies  of  writing  which  I am  apt  to  condemn.  Inftruc- 
tions  in  this  fubjed  fhould,  more  than  in  any  other,  be  gathered  (imply  from 
the  regifter  of  experiments  and  repeated  obfervations : but  having  been  re- 
quefted  by  many  gentlemen  on  the  journey  to  do  it,  I have  fubmitted  to  their 
opiniorr,  rather  in  contradidlion  to  my  own.  1 have  refledled  attentively 
on  the  circumftances  of  Ireland  before  I drew  up  thefe  recommendations  | 
and  I believe,  that  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  kingdom,  will  not 
think  what  I have  propofed  entirely  inapplicable. 

Having  given  fuch  explanations  of  the  defign  of  this  work  as  appeared  ne- 
ceffary,  there  only  remains  to  infert  the  names  of  thole  who  were  pleafed  to 
favour  me  with  their  affidance  in  executing  it. 

T o the  following  perfons  only  I was  Indebted  for  recommendations  to 
Ireland : 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne, 

The  Dowager  Lady  Middleton. 

Mrs.  Vefey, 

Edmund  Burke,  Eiqj 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Efq; 

John  Arbuthnot,  Elqj 
Governor  Pownal. 

Lord  Kenmare. 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  Efqj 
David  Barclay,  Elq; 

Such  were  the  fmall  number  of  perfons  in  England,  who,  before  I went, 
took  the  trouble  to  intereft  themfelves  in  the  undertaking.  As  to  the  great 
body  of  abfentees,  knowing  that  there  was  not  one  but  could  contribute  to  my 
being  well  informed,  by  cards  to  their  agents,  I took  the  mod  efFedlual  means 
of  letting  them  know  my  intention  ; but  except  the  few  juft'  named,  the  de- 
fign was  not  happy  enough  to  appear  in  luch  a light,  as  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  Indeed  there  are  too  many  poffelTors  of  great  eftates  i«  Ireland, 
who  wi(h  to  know  nothing  mnre  of  it  than  the  remittance  of  tlieir  rents. 

' The'  circumftance  was  rather  dilcouraging,  and  I began  to  apprehend  that 
I might  want  information;  but  the  reception  I met  at  Dublin  immediately 
removed  it ; and  the  following  lift  of  thole  who  were  fo  obliging  as  to  take 
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every  means  of  having  me  perfectly  well  informed,  will  Ihew  that  I was  not 
diiappointed. 


The  Earl  of  Harcourt,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Earl  of  Charlemount,  Dublin 
Mr.  Machpharland,  Luttrels  Town 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly 

Clements,  Efq^j  Killadoon 

Colonel  Marley,  Celhrtdge 
Duke  of  Leinfter,  Cajileton 

— ^ Jones,  Efq;  Dollejlon 

Right  Hon  H.  L.  Row'iey,  Summer 
Hill 

Earl  of  Mornington 
Right  Hon.  William  Burton,  Slaine 
Cajile 

Jeb,  Efq;  Slaine 

Mr.  Gerard,  Gtbbjiown 
Earl  of  Beftive,  Reardfort 
Lord  Longford,  Packenbam 
Captain  Johnfton 
Re\'.  Dean  Coote,  Shaen  Cajlle 

Brown,  Efq; 

Mr.  Butler,  near  Carlow 

Mercer,  Efq;  Laughlin  bridge 

Gervas  Parker  Bulli,  Efq;  Kilfaine 
Colonel  Nun 
Earl  of  Courtown 
Lieut.  General  Cunninghame,  Mount 
Kennedy 

Baron  Hamilton,  Ballybriggen 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Forfter,  Cullen 
Lord  Gosfort,  Market  Hill 
HisGrace  theLord  Ardmagh 

Mr.  William  Macgeough,  ditto 
Bifhop  of  Clonfeit 
Maxwell  Clofe,  Efq; 

• Richardfon,  Efq; 

Leflie,  Efq;  Glajlough 

Workman,  Efq;  Mahon 

Right  Hon.  William  Brownlow, 
Lurgan 


Warren,  Warrenjlown 

Mr.  Clibborn,  ditto 

The  Bifliop  of  Down,  Lijburne 

John  Alexander,  Efq;  Belfajl 

Portis,  Efq;  ditto 

Arthur  Buntin,  Efq;  ditto 
Mr.  Holmes,  ditto 
Dr.  Halliday,  ditto 
Patrick  Savage,  Efq;  Porta  Ferry 

Ainfworth,  Efq;  Strangford 

John  O’JNeal,  Efq;  Shaen  Caftle 
James  Lellie,  Efq;  Lejlie  Hill 
Rev.  Mr.  Leflie 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Jackfon,  Cole- 
raine 

Robert  Alexander,  Efq;  Derry 
Rev.  Mr.  Bernard 
Rev.  Mr.  Golding,  Clonleigh 
Alexander  Mongomery,  Efq;  Mount 
Charles 

Thomas  Nefbitt,  Efq; 

Sir  James  Caldwell,  Bart.  Cajile 
Caldwell 

The  Earl  of  Pofs,  Belkip. 
LordVifcount  Innifkilling,  Florence^ 
Court 

Earl  of  Farnham,  Farnham 
W.  G Newcomen,  Efq;  Ballyclough 
Thomas  Mahon,  Efq;  Strokefiown 
The  Bifliop  of  Elphin,  Elphin 
Bifhop  of  Kilmore 
The  Flon.  Thomas  Fitzmau'^ice, 
Ballymoat 

TheRt.Hon.  Jofbua  Cooper,  Mecra 
Lewis  Irvine,  Efq;  Tanrego 

Brown,  Efq;  Sortland 

Right  Hon.  Thomas  King,  Ballyna 
Bifhop  of  Killaila,  Killalla 

Hutchinfon,  Efq;  ditto 

The  Earl  of  Altamont,  Wejiport 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Liiidfay,  Hollymount 
His  Grace  the  Archbifhop  of  Tuam, 
Tuam 

Robert  French,  Efq;  Moniva 
Mr.  Andrew  Trench,  Galway 
Frederic  Trench,  Efq;  WooMawn 
Robert  Gregory,  Efq;  Kiltartan 
Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  Bart.  Drummo- 
land 

Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald 
Mr.  Singleton 

Mr.  Thomas  Marks,  Limerick 
Richard  Aldworth,  Efq>  Annfgrove 
Lord  Donneraile,  Donneraile 
Denham  Jepfon,  Efq;  Mallow 
Denham  Jepfon,  jun.  Efq;  ditto 
Robert  Gordon,  Efq;  Newgrove 
St.John  Jefferyes,  Efq;  Blarney  Cajlk 
Dominick  Trent,  Efq;  Dunkettle 
The  Earl  of  Shannon,  Caflle  Martyr 
Robert  Longfield,  Efq;  Cajile  Mary 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  Rojiellan 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Corke,  Corke 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Oliver 
Sir  John  Croulthurft,  Bart. 

— Herbert,  Efq;  Mucrus 


Arthur  BlennerhalTet,  Efq;  Arbella 
Earl  of  Glandore,  Ardfert 
Lord  Crofbie,  ditto 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  Efq;  Woodford 
Edward  Lellie,  Efq;  Larbat 
Mrs.  Quin,  Adair 
Right  Hon.  Silver  Oliver,  Cafle 
Oliver 

Earl  of  Clanwilliam 

Macarthy,  jun.  Efq;  Spring 

Houfe 
Mr.  Allen 

Lord  de  Montalt,  Dundrum 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Ofborne,. 
Bart.  Newtowji^ 

Moore,  Efq;  Marlefeld 

Earl  of  Tyrone,  Curraghmoor 
Cornelius  Bolton,  Efq;  Ballycavern 
Cornelius  Bolton,  jun.  Efq;  ditto- 
Richard  Nevill,  Efq;  Furnefs 
John  Lloyd,  Efq;  Glofter 
Peter  Holmes,  Efq;  Johnf  own 
Michael  Head,  Efq;  Derry 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Cullen 
Lord  Vifeount  Kinglborough,. 
Mitcheljiown 


Such  are  the  contributors  to  this  work.  It  is  with  the  utmoff  pleafurc 
I refledl  on  the  liberal,  polite,  and  friendly  manner  in  which  I was  re- 
ceived by  fuch  a number  of  perfons,  among  .whom  are  many  of  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  characters  in  Ireland — Charadlers  that  would  refleit 
a luftre  upon  any  nation. 

The  moft  carelefs  eye  will  difeem  at  once  the  great  advantages,  whicli 
the  uncommon,  but  polite  hofpitality  of  the  nation,  united  with  an 
eagernefs  to  do  whatever  had  the  moft  diftant  appearance  of  being  fer- 
viceable  to  their  country,  gave  me  in  deferibing  it.  If,  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  Ireland  is  not  in  future  much  better  known  than  ever  ftie. 
was  before,  the  fault  is  entirely  mine,  and  I have  little  to  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation of  it. 
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Jn  cafe  of  any  errors  or  omifllons  beitig  difcovered  in  the 
‘ following  papers,  by  readers  wbofe  btuation  enables  them  to 
afcertain  the  truth,  the  author  will  be  particularly  obliged  by 
a communication  direded  to  him  at  Bradjield  Hall^  near  Bury^ 
Suffolk ; and  if  the  work  fhould  hereafter  be  reprinted,  due 
attention  fhall  be  paid  to  fuch  corredions. 

January  24tb,  1780; 
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He R Highnefs  the  Princefs  D’Afcoff 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Alumont 
Richard  Aldworth,  Efq; 

Mrs.  Aldworth  I , , 

Thomas  Adderley,  Efq;  .j,  , i - . 

Mrs.  Adderley  , ’ . 

Alexander  Alcock,  Efq;  o ; 

James  Alexander,  Efq;  ^ 

Robert  Alexander,  Efq;  Derry  ' 

Rev.  Mr.  Afpin 

Maxey  Allen,  Efq;  Lynn 

Rev.  Mr.  Stephen  Allen,  two  copies- 

Mrs.  Jane  Allen  , 

B.  ■ c 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beflive 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Bangor 

Right  Hon.  William  Burton,  20  copies,  difpofed 
of  to  fundries,  but  names  not  come  in 
Right  Hon.  William  Brownlow 
Cornelius  Bolton,  Efq;  4 copies  _ ,,-<j  .f,  r.  ' ; 

Henry  Bolton,  Efq;  , 

James  Baillie,  Efq; 

— - — Burton,  Efq;  Burton  Hall 
Samuel  Boyce,  Efq; 

B.  N.  Bayly,  Efq;  . 

Ger.  Park.  Bulhe,  Efq; 

Sir  James  Brown,  Bart. 

Hon.  and  Reverend  Mr.  Beresford 
Hugh  Boyd,  Efq;  Norfolk-Jirett 
Pob^ert  Brooke,  Efq; 

Clifford  Eoldock,  Efq; 
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may  be  omillions  from  the  gentlemen  whodifpofed  ef  them  not  having  tranfmitted  tome  the  names. 
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JUNE  19th,  1776,  arrived  at  Holyhead,  after  an  mftru6tlve 
journey  through  a part  of  England  and  Wales  I had  not  feen 
before.  Found  the  packet,  the. Claremont,  captain  Taylor,  would 
fail  very  foon.  After  a tedious  pafi'age  of  twenty-two  hours, 
landM  on  the  20th,  in  the  morning,  at  Dunlary,  four  miles  from 
Dublin,  a city  which  much  exceeded  my  expedlation  ; the  public 
buildings  are  magnificent,  very  many  of  the  ftreets  regularly 
laid  out,  1 and  exceedingly  well  built.  The  front  of  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  is  grand  j though  not  fo  light  as  a more  open  finifii- 
ing  of  the  roof  would  have  made  it.  The  apartments  are  fpa- 
cious,  elegant,  and  convenient,  much  beyond  that  heap  of 
confufion  at  Weftminfter,  fo  inferior  to  the  magnificence 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  feat  of  empire.  I was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  arrive  juft  in  time  to  fee  Lord  H^court,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  prorogue  the  parliament.  Trinity  college  is  a 
beautiful  building  and  a numerous  fociety ; the  library  is  a 
very  fine  room,  and  well  filled.  The  new  exchange  .will  be  an- 
other edifice  to  do  honour  to  Ireland  j it  is  elegant,  coft  40,000 1. 
but  deferves  abetter  fituation.  From  every  thing  I faw,  I was 
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ftruck  with  all  tliofe  appearances  of  wealth  which  the  capital  of 
a thriving  community  may  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit.  Happy  if  I 
find  through  the  country  in  diffufed  profperity  the  right  fource 
of  "this  fplendor ! The  common  computation  of  inhabitants 
200,000,  but  I fhould  fuppofe  exaggerated.  Others  gueffed  the 
number  140,  or  150,000. 

June  21ft,  introduced  by  Colonel  Burton  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  pleafed  to  enter  into  converfation  with  me  on 
my  intended  journey,  made  many  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of 
feveral  Irifh  counties,  and  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  an  excellent 
farmer,  particularly  in  draining.  Viewed  the  Duke  of  Leinfter’s 
houfe,  which  is  a very  large  done  edifice,  the  front  fimple  but 
elegant,  the  pediment  light,  there  are  feveral  good  rooms  ; but 
a circumftance  unrivaled  is  the  court,  which  is  fpacious  and  mag- 
'nificent,  the  opening  behind  the  houfe  is  alfo  beautiful.  In  the 
evening  to  the  Rotunda,  a circular  room,  90  feet  diameter,  an 
imitation  of  Ranelagh,  provided  with  a band  of  raufick. 

The  barracks  are  a vaft  building,  raifed  in  a plain  ftile,  of 
many  divifions,  the  principle  front  is  of  an  immenfe  length. 
They  contain  every  convenience  for  ten  regiments. 

June  23d.  Lord  Charlemont’s  houfe  in  Dublin,  is  equally 
elegaivt  and  convenient,  the  apartments  large,  handfome,  and 
well  difpofed,  containing  fome  good  piftures,  particularly  one 
by  Pvembrandt,  of  Judas  throwing  the  money  on  the  floor,  with 
a flrong  expreflion  of  guilt  and  remorfe  j the  whole  group  fine. 
In  the  fame  room  is  a portrait  of  Caefar  Borgia  by  Titian.  The 
library  is  a mofl:  elegant  apartment,  of  about  40  by  30,  and  of 
fuch  a height,  as  to  form  a pleafing  proportion,  the  light  is 
■ well  managed,  coming  in  from  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  and  has 
an  exceeding  good  effe61: ; at  one  end  is  a pretty  anti-room,  with 
• a fine  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  at  the  other,  two 
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fmall  rooms,  one  a cabinet  of  pi(5lures,  and  antiquities,  the 
other  medals.  In  the  colled-ion  alfo  of  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Efq; 
in  Merion  Square,  are  feveral  pieces  which  very  well  deferve  a 
traveller’s  attention. — It  was  the  beft  I faw  in  Dublin.  Before  I 
quit  that  city,  I obferve,  on  the  houfes  in  general,  that  what 
they  call  their  two-roomed  ones,  are  good  and  convenient. 
Mr.  Latouche’s,  in  Stephen’s  Green,  I was  fhewn  as  a model 
of  this  fort,  and  I found  it  well  contrived,  and  finiflied 
elegantly.  Drove  to  Lord  Charlemont’s  villa  at  Marino,  near 
the  city,  where  his  Lordlhip  has  formed  a pleahng  lawn, 
margined  in  the  higher  part  by  a w^ell-planted  thriving  fhrub- 
bery,  and  on  a rifing  ground  a banqueting  room,  which 
ranks  very  high  among  the  moft  beautiful  edifices  I have  any 
where  feen^  it  has  much  elegance,  lightnefs,  and  effedt,  and 
commands  a fine  profpedl ; the  rifing  ground  on  which  it  ftands 
flopes  off  to  an  agreeable  accompanyment  of  wood,  beyond 
which,  on  one  fide,  is  Dublin  harbour,  which  here  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a noble  river  crowded  with  fhips  moving  to  and  from 
the  capital.  On  the  other  fide  is  a fliore  fpotted  with  white 
buildings,  and  beyond  it  the  hills  of  Wicklow,  prefenting  an  out- 
line extremely  various.  The  other  part  of  the  view  (it  would  be 
more  perfedl  if  the  city  was  planted  out)  is  varied,  in  fome  places 
nothing  but  wood,  in  others,  breaks  of  profpedl.  The  lawn, 
which  is  extenfive,  is  new  grafs,  and  appears  to  be  excellently 
laid  down,  the  herbage  a fine  crop  of  white  clover,  (trifolium 
repens) ^ trefoile,  rib-grafs,  (plantage  lanceolata)^  and  other  good 
plants.  Returned  to  Dublin  and  made  inquiries  into  other 
points,  the  prices  of  provifions,  &c.  (for  which  fee  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  book).  The  expences  of  a family  in  proportion 
to  thofe  ©f  London  are,  as  5 to  8. 

Having  the  year  following  lived  more  than  two  months  in 
Dublin,  I am  able  to  fpeak  to  a few  points,  which,  as  a mere' 
traveller  I could  not  have  done.  The  information  I before  re- 
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celved  of  the  prices  of  living  is  corredl.  Fifh  and  poultry  are 
plentiful  and  very  cheap.  Good  lodgings  almoft  as  dear  as  they 
are  in  .London  j though  we  were  well  accommodated  (dirt  ex- 
cepted) for  two  guineas  and  an  half  a week.  All  the  lower  ranks 
in  this  city  have  no  idea  of  englifh  cleanlinefs,  either  in  apart- 
ments, perfons,  or  cookery.  There  is  a very  good  fociety  in  Dublin 
in  a parliament  winter — a great  round  of  dinners,  and  parties ; 
and  balls,  and  fuppers  every  night  in  the  week,  fome  of  which 
are  very  elegant,  but  you  almoft  every  where  meet  a company 
much  too  numerous  for  the  fize  of  the  apartments.  They  have 
two  aftemblies  on  the  plan  of  thofe  of  London,  in  Fiftiamble- 
ftreet,  and  at  the  Rotunda ; and  two  gentlemens  clubs,  Anthry’s 
and  Daly’s,  very  well  regulated  ; I heard  fome  anecdotes  of  deep 
play  at  the  latter,  though  never  to  the  excefs  common  at  Lon- 
don. An  ill-judged  and  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  rnade-to  efta- 
blifti  the 'Italian  Opera,  which  exifted  but  with  fcarcely  any  life 
for  this  one  winter  j of  courfe  they  could  rife  no  higher  than  a 
comic  one.  La  buona  Figliuola,  la  Frafcatana,  and  il  Gelofo  in 
Cimento,  were  repeatediy  performed,  or  rather  murdered,  ex- 
cept the  parts  of  Seftini.  The  houfe  was  generally. empty  and 

- miferably  cold.  So  much  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  a country  is 
gained  by  hearing  the  debates  of  a parliament,  that  I often  fre- 
quented the  gallery  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Since  Mr.  Flood 
has  been  filenced  with  the  vice-treafurerfhip  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Daly,  Mr.  Gratten,  Sir  William  Ofborn,  and  the  prime  ferjeant 
Burgh,  are  reckoned  high  among  the  Irifti  orators.  I heard 
many  very  eloquent  fpeeches,  but  I cannot  fay  they  ftruck  me  like 
the  exertion  of  the  abilities  of  irifhmen  in  the  englifti  houfe 
of  commons,  owing  perhaps  to  the  reflection  both  on  the 
fpeaker  and  auditor,  that  the  attorney  general  of  England,  with 
a dafh  of  his  pen,  can  reverfe,  alter,  or  entirely  do  away  the 
matured  refult  of  all  the  eloquence,  and  all  the  abilities  of  this 

- whole  affembly.  Before  I conclude  with  Dublin  I fhall  only 
remark,  that  walking  in  the  ftreets  there,  from  the  narrownefs 
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and  populoufnefs  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  as  well  as  from 
the  dirt  and  wretchednefs  of  the  canaille,  is  a moft  uneafy  and 
difgufting  exercife. 

June  24th,-  left.Dublin  and  paffed  through  the  Phoenix  park, 
a very  plealing  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  to  the  left,  the 
Liffy  forms  a variety  of  landfcapes  : this  is  the  moft  beau- 
tiful environ  of  Dublin.  Take  the  road  to  Luttrell’s  town 
through  a various  fcenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  That  do- 
main is  a confiderable  one  in  extent,  being  above  400  acres 
within  the  wall,  Irifh  meafure ; in  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a fine 
lawn  bounded  by  rich  woods,  through  which  are  many  ridings, 
four  miles  in  extent.  From  the  . road  towards  the  houfe,  they 
lead  through  a very  fine  glen,  by  the  fide  of  a ftream  falling 
over  a rocky  bed,  through  the  dark  woods,  with  great  variety 
on  the  fides  of  fteep  dopes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Liffy 
is  either  heard  or  feen  indiftincf ly  j tliefe  woods  are  of  great 
extent,  and  fo  near  the  capital,  form  a retirement  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Lord  Irnham  and  Colonel  Luttrel  have  brought  in 
the  afliftance  of  agriculture  to  add  to  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
they  have  kept  a part  of  the  lands  in  cultivation  in  order  to  lay 
them  down  the  better  to  grafs  ; 1 50  acres  have  been  done,  and  above 
200  acres  moft  effedfually  drained  in  the  covered  manner  filled 
with  ftones.  Thefe  works  are  well  executed.  The  drains  are 
alfo  made  under  the  roads  in  all  wet  places,  with  lateral  fhort 
ones  to  take  off  the  water  inftead  of  leaving  it,  as  is  common,  to 
foak  againft  the  caufeway,  which  is  an  excellent  method. 
Great  ufe  has  been  made  of  lime-ftone  gravel  in  the  improve- 
ments, the  effeft:  of  which  is  fo  confiderable,  that  in  feveral 
fpots  where  it  was  laid  on  10  years  ago,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
grafs  is  now  fimilar  to  what  one  would  exped:  from  a frefti 
dunging. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Macf ARLAN  the  fteward  has  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
grounds  a farm  which  he  is  bringing  into  high  order.  His  ditches 
are  large,  deep,  and  well  cut,  and  he  has  made  many  drains. 
Lime  he  has  ufed  much,  and  experimentally  againft  fpots  un- 
limed, and  found  the  benefit  very  great  j the  foil,  a ftrong,  wet, 
ftoney  loam  on  lime  ftone.  He  lays  i6o  barrels  an  acre,  at 
the  expence  of  feven  pence  a barrel,  and  finds  that  it  will  laft  as 
long  as  the  gravel.  For  meadow  lands,  he  prefers  it  mixed  with 
earth,  but  on  tillage  gravel.  Soot  he  buys  at  Dublin  for  fow- 
ing  over  the  wheat  in  april  to  kill  the  red  worm,  for  which  it 
anfwers,  and  alfo  improves  the  crop.  Another  circumftance 
in  which  he  differs  from  the  farmers,  is  cutting  ftraw  into 
chaff,  and  alfo  in  beginning  to  plough  his  fallows  in  autumn.  He 
much  prefers  ploughing  with  oxen  to  horfes.  The  following 
particulars  he  gave  me  of  the  general  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  the 
county  of  Dublin:  farms  about  lool.  a year,  more  above  than 
under,  fome  to  300  1.  a year.  The  foil  on  the  furface  a ftoney 
yellow  clay,  1 8 inches  deep  on  lime-ftone  gravel,  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions of  flate-ftone,  rents  about  1 1.  1 1 s.  6 d : from  10  s.  6 d. 
to  3 1.  3 s.  courfes  moft  general, 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat.  Sow  i barrel,  and  get  on  an  average  8 barrels. 

3.  Oats.  Sow  2 barrels,  get  from  12  to  20. 

Sometimes  i.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Clover.  5.  Wheat. 
6.  Oats.  They  plough  four  times  for  wheat,  on  clover  but  once, 
feed  their  clover  the  year  through.  No  fain-foine. 

Many  potatoes  in  the  ridgeway  7 feet  broad,  and  the  furrows. 
Cut  generally  18  to  24  inches  deep,  in  order  to  throw  up 
fome  lime-ftone  gravel:  always  dung  for  them  320  one  horfb 
loads  to  an  acre  at  about  5 or  6 to  a ton,  are  fpread  over  the  7 
feet.  Lay  the  fets  upon  the  dung,  dig  a fpit  and  ftiovel  it ; then 
dig  another  fpit,  and  another  (hovelling,  the  fetts  12  inches 
afunder  j from  4 to  5 barrels  plant  an  acre.  Weed,  but  no  hoe- 
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ing } take  them  up  with  the  fpade,  and  the  crop  from  6o  to  70 
barrels  : all  are  planted  for  home-ufe,  but  they  give  their  pigs 
the  fmall  ones,  boiled  ; and  they  will  fatten  them  to  be  fine  ba- 
con, but  give  fbme  butter-milk,  and  a week  or  two  before  they 
are  killed  fome  offal  corn.  For  fowls,  boil  them- to  a miafh,  and 
mix  with  butter-milk,  which  fattens  them  exceedingly  well. 
The  price  of  potatoes  on  an  average  20 d.  per  cwt.  the  moft  pro- 
ductive forts  are  the  white  kidney,  and  the  white  Munfter.  Lime- 
ftone  gravel  the  general  manure  of  the  country  j they  lay  3 
or  400,  one  horfe-cart  loads  per  acre;  it  will  laft  from  15  to  20 
years,  and  is  of  the  greateft  benefit ; it  appears  immediately  : the 
expence  ufu ally  il.  1 1 s.  6d.  per  acre.  Spread  it  on  the  fallow, 
after  the  firfl  plowing.  They  go  much  to  Dublin  for  fullage  of 
the  ftreets-to  lay  on  their  hay  grounds. 

Good  grafs-land  letts  at  40s.  an  acre;  five  miles  round  Dub- 
lin from  40  s.  to  10  1.  on  an  average  about  3 1.  8 s.  Mow  moft 
of  it  for  hay  ; a good  crop  20  load  at  4 cwt.  an  acre  round 
Dublin;  through  the  county  12  load  an  acre.  Many  dairies  kept 
for  letting  from  5I.  i 5s.  to  61.  5s.  per  cow;  the  dairyman  finds 
labour,  but  has  horfes  enough  kept  him  to  draw  the  milk  to 
Dublin. 

On  an  average  a cow  will  require,  for  her  fummer  and  winter 
food,  an  acre  and  an  half,  bu?  not  of  the  beft  grafs. — Of  that 
an  acre  would  do. — The  breed  the  old  Irifh ; the  Englifh  cows 
do  hot  give  fo  much  milk,-  from  4 to  61b.  of  butter  a cow  the 
produce  per  week : the  butter- milk  fells  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  bar- 
rel. A good  cow  fhould  give  8 quarts  a day,  if  lefs  the  cowman 
rejects  her.  The  winter  food  hay.  Very  few  fwine  kept,  except 
by  cottagers.  Sheep  they  buy  in  June  or  July,  and  fell  them 
from  feptember  until  march  ; buy  in  wethers  three  years  old,  at 
20s.  and  fell  them  out  at  il.  iis.  6d.  but  give  them  hay.  Plough 
with  oxen  four  in  a plough  ; but  in  goring,  or  cr of s -plowing,  fix, 

and 
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and  do  half  an  acre  a day.  To  loo  acres  arable  there  muft  be 
fix  bullocks  and  eight  horfes. 

Plough  nine  inches  deep  at  goring  y price  of  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  and  harrowing,  i6s.  to  20s.  an  acre.  Lay  their  fields  in 
4 foot  lands.  Keeping  horfes,  9I.  a year  each.  No  cutting  of  ftraw 
into  chaff  among  the  common  farmers : the  plough  oxen  they  work 
on  ftraw.  They  have  more  horfes  than  oxen  ; put  them  to  work  at 
three  years  old,  keep  them  at  it  till  nine,  then  fatten  them. 
They  break  their  ftubbles  in  may  or  June.  In  hireing  andftock- 
ing  farms,  they  will,  with  80I.  take  as  many  acres,  dividing  it  as 
follow,  on  80  acres. 


(3' 

L 

j. 

d. 

6 Horfes  at  3 3 - - 

- 

18 

18 

0 

4 Oxen  Z ^ 

- 

12 

0 

0 

4 Cows  2 10 

- 

10 

0 

0 

2 Pigs  18 

- 

1 

16 

0 

4 Irifh  cars  17  - . - 

- 

5 

8 

0 

2 Ploughs  _ - - 

- 

I 

I 

0 

2 Harrows  » _ - 

- 

0 

16 

0 

Harnefs  - - - 

- 

■ 4 

4 

0 

Sundries  - - - - 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Furniture  - - - - 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Houfe-keeping  the  firft  year 

- 

6 

0 

0 

I Man  4I.  and  i boy,  2I.  wages 

- 

6 

0 

0 

1 Maid  ----- 

- 

I 

10 

0 

Seed  13  acres,  wheat  20s. 7 

23 

8 

0 

Oats  13  acres  - ibs.J 

>c- 

lOI 

I 

0 

For  part  of  which  he  will  run  in  debt.  Land  fells  in  general, 
through  the  county,  at  22  years  purchafe.  Till  within  three 

years 
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years  it  rofe  much,  from  1762  to  177,2 ; fmce  that  it  has  rather 
fallen.  Tythes  none  taken  in  kind,  compounded  by  the  acre. 
Wheat  and  barley  5s.  6d.  Oats  2s.  gd.  near  Dublin  5s.  or  6s. 
Moll  of  the  people  drink  tea,  and  coiifume  plenty  of  whilky  and 
tobacco.  Leafes  41  or  61  years;  many  on  lives,  and  alfo  re- 
newable for  ever. 

Rent  of  cottages  26s.  to  30s.  with  a potatoe  garden.  No 
emigrations.  The  religion  in  general  catholic.  Labour  through 
the  year  10 d.  a day,  about  Dublin  is.  A ditch  of  6 feet  wide  5 
feet  deep  perpendicular,  and  2f  at  bottom  _earth  all  on  one  lide 
2s.  6d.  a perch.  Threlhing  and  cleaning  wheat  gd.  per  barrel; 
barley  6d  f.  Oats  4d  |. 

Provisions. 

Bread  lolb.  of  14  oz.  for  i2d. 

Bacon  6d. 

Butter-milk  id  |.  a quart. 

New  milk  2d.  a quart.  Potatoes  is.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Candles  5d  f.  per  lb.  Soap  6d.  Firing  all  ftolen. 

Building. 

Irish  Hate  15  s.  per  1000.  Englilh  20s. 

Oak  timber  rather  fallen  in  price  in  10  years. 

Elm  I s.  4d.  Beech  i s.  Soft  wood  8 d.  Firs  at  60  years 
growth,  I ton  to  i|  of  timber,  and  worth  2I.  2s.  Walling  is. 
a perch,  for  labour  of  7 feet  high  and  1 8 inch  thick.  Building 
a cottage  3I.  ditto  a farm-houfe,  and  all  offices  for  80  acres,  20I. 

Leaving  Luttrel’s  town,  I went  to  St.  Wolftans,  which  Lord  - 
Harcourt  had  been  fo  obliging  as  to  delire  I would  make  my 
quarters,  from  whence  to  view  to  the  right  or  left. 
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June  25th,  to  Mr.  Clernents,  at  Killadoon,  who  has  lately- 
built  an  excellent  houfe,  and  planted  much  about  it,  with  the 
fatisfadtion  of  finding  that  all  his  trees  thrive  well  j I remarked 
the  beech  and  larch  feemed  to  get  beyond  the  reft.  He  is  alfo  a 
good  farmer.  Cabbages  he  has  repeatedly  tried,  and  ufed  them 
generally  for  fattening  flieep,  and  finds  them  much  better  for  the 
purpofe  than  turneps. 

Potatoes  he  cultivates  largely,  not  only  for  family  ufe,  but 
alfo  for  fattening  fv/ine  j boils  them,  and  they  fat  exceedingly 
well,  without  any  mixture  of  meal,  both  porkers  and  for  bacon, 
giving  them  oats  for  three  weeks  at  laft. 

He  has  been  very  attentive  to  bring  his  farm  into  neat  order 
refpedfing  fences,  throwing  down  and  levelling  old  banks,  jnak- 
ing  new  ditches,  double  ones  fix  feet  wide  and  five  deep,  with  a 
large  bank  between  for  planting,  more  effedf ually  than  ever  I faw 
in  England  : alfo  in  hollow  drains  his  wet  lands. 

Remarking  in  one  of  his  fields  under  oats  one  part,  about  an 
acre  incomparably  beyond  the  reft  of  the  field,  I enquired  into 
the  caufe  of  it,  and  found  it  fown  with  an  Englifh  oat,  no  other 
difference  in  the  circumftances. 

His  fyftem  of  ftieep  is  to  buy  ewes,  in  feptember,  at  14s.  6d. 
and  to  fatten  both  lamb  and  ewe,  felling  the  firft  at  9 s.  and  the 
latter  at  18  s.  The  wool  is  4 s.  They  lamb  the  beginning  of 
march.  Obferving  the  legs  being  long,  his  man  aftured  me  that 
the  longer  the  legs,  the  better  the  fheep  fold  in  Smithfield.  A ri- 
diculous prepofTefTion  ! not  peculiar  to  Ireland  Wiltfhire  has  it. 

June  26th,  breakfafted  with  Colonel  Marlay,  at  Cellbridge, 
found  he  had  praffifed  hufbandry  with  much  fuccefs,  and  given 
great  attention  to  it  from  the  peace  of  1763,  which  put  a period 

to 
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to  a gallant  fcene  of  fervice  in  Germany  j walked  through  his 
grounds,  which  I found  in  general  very  well  cultivated ; his 
fences  excellent,  his  ditches  5 by  6,  and  7 by  6 ; the  banks  well 
made,  and  planted  with  quicks  j the  borders  dug  away  covered 
with  lime,  till  perfe6tly  flacked,  then  mixed  with  dung,  and  car- 
ried into  the  fields  : a pradtice  which  Mr.  Marlay  has  found  of 
very  great  benefit.  He  has  cultivated  tliQ  large  Scotch  cabbage 
for  two  or  three  years,  which  came  to  16  or  17  lb.  on  an  average, 
applied  them  to  fattening  oxen  that  had  been  fed  on  grafs  j be- 
gan to  give  them  in  november;  has  had  2f  acres  : they  fattened 
the  beafts  very  well,  full  as  well  as  turneps,  but  did  not  think 
they  anfwered  the  expence,  as  they  require  in  order  to  have  them 
of  a great  fize  an  immenfe  quantity  of  dung. 

s Turneps. 

He  has  fown  every  year  fince  1763,  always  had  from  4 to 
17  acres,  has  ufually  drilled  them  in  rows,  the  diflances  va- 
rious j but  thofe  which  anfwered  beft,  were  double  rows  at  1 2 
inches,  with  intervals  of  three  feet,  horfe  hoed,  hand  hoed,  and 
weeded  them.  Prepared  for  them  by  lime  and  dung  ; the  crops 
fine,  up  to  21  lb.  a turnep,  but  on  an  average  about  8 lb.  Ge- 
nerally fed  beafts  with  them  that  had  had  the  fummer’s  grafs, 
but  with  both  gave  fome  hay,  and  were  very  fat  in  four  months. 

^ Continued  them  in  the  fame  ground  for  fix  or  feven  years  to- 
gether, manuring  for  them  every  fecond  year.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  every  year  change  the  land. 

Potatoes. 

Plants  them  with  the  plough,  drawing  furrows  five  feet 
afunder,  filled  with  dung,  the  fets  on  the  dung,  and  then  co- 
vered with  the  plough,  and  horfe-hoed  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards, the  crop  28  barrels  per  acre  of  very  large  ones. 

B 2 
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Clover. 

Mr.  Marlay  has  introduced  this  plant  fo  generally,  that  he  fows 
no  corn  without  it.  The  profit  exceedingly  great,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  improvement. 

Lime. 

* Used  much,  mixed  with  earth,  and  found  great  fuccefs  from 
it,  even  on  lime-ftone  land.  Burns  at  7 d.  a barrel ; always 
leaves  it  on  the  ditch-earth  to  flack,  and  then  mixes  it  before 
dung  is  put  to  it. 

Draining. 

Has  drained  much  in  the  hollow  way,  filling  with  flones,  and 
found  the  benefit  exceedingly  great,  can  cart  on  the  wetteli 
■ lands  at  any  time,  two  years  have  paid  the  expence. 

Ploughing. 

Instead  of  the  common  draught  of  the  country,  he  ufes  often 
only  two  oxen  in  a plough,  for  he  has  many  forts  of  ploughs 
from  Mr.  Baker  and  from  England. 

Cows. 

From  three  Kerry  cow^,  from  the  middle  of  may  to  the  middle 
of  fcptember,  he  had  241b.  of  butter  a week. 

The  Colonel  favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  of 
the  common  hufbandry  about  Cellbridge.  Farms  generally  100 
acres  ; the  medium  of  the  county  from  20 1.  to  lool.  Soil  various  j 
ftoney  loams,  gravels  and  clays,  and  on  lime-ftone  quarries. 
Rents  about  1 1.  10  s.  on  an  average.  Their  courfe, 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat,  fow  a barrel  and  get  7. 

3.  Oats, 
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3.  Oats,  fow  two  barrels  and  get  14. 

4.  Oats. 

A little  barley  is  cultivated. 

They  plough  three  or  four  times  for  wheat.  Tumeps  were, 
fown  in  fields  30  years  ago,  but  left  off  on  account  of  the  poor 
ftealing  them.  Great  quantities  of  potatoes  planted  in  the 
trenching  way,  the  expence  3 1.  in  labour  only  to,  put  in  if  done 
by  hire,  and  40  s.  if  for  themfelves.  The  cottagers  pay  the  far- 
mers 8 1.  an  acre  for  the  land  ready  dunged,  and  they  require 
three  car  loads  to  every  fquare  perch. — This  great  manuring 
fwallows  up  not  only  all  the  dung  of  the  farm,  but  nine  tenths 
of  that  of  the  kingdom.  They  begin  to  plant  in  march,  and 
continue  it  to  the  end  of  may,  moft  of  them  weed,  the  crop 
upon  an  average  about  100  barrels,  at  5 s.  each.  They  are  obliged 
to  clear  the  land  by  the  firfi:  of  november,  when  the  farmer 
ploughs  and  fows  wheat  and  gets  fine  crops.  The  apple  potatoe 
is  liked  beff,  becaufe  they  lafi:  till  the  new  ones  come  in. 

In  refpefl  to  manuring  they  ufe  but  little  lime,  but  depend 
principally  on  lime-ftone  gravel,  300  car  loads  to  an  acre;  if 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  as  on  the  fpot,  it  cofls  about  18  or  19  s.  an 
acre.  It  will  lafi;  about  five  or  fix  years  good. 

As  to  laying  lands  to  grafs  the  tenants  do  it  very  often ; but 
their  only  way  is  to  let  it  cover  itfelfwith  fuch  vegetables  as  may 
come,  and  upon  fome  land  it  forms  very  good  grafs. 

But  few  cows  kept.  They  apply  their  grafs  chiefly  to  fatten- 
ing cows  ; there  is  fome  good  meadow  on  the  river,  and  in  graz- 
ing, two  acres  will  fatten  three  cows,  befides  fome  fheep  and 
winter  food.  Flocks  rife  to  3 or  400 — buy  in  wethers  half 
fat,  which  turn  into  after-grafs  till  chriftmas,  then  to  hay,  and 
fell  in  february  and  march ; buy  at  18  to  20,  fell  at  30  to  35., 
They  plough  with  both  horfes  and  oxen,  the  draft  four  oxen  or 

two 
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two  oxen  and  two  horfes.  To  a farm  of  117  acres,  ten  horfes 
and  two  oxen. 

They  plough  five  inches  deep,  and  do  one  half,  or  three 
fourths  of  an  acre  a day.  Lay  their  lands  in  three  feet  ridges — 
No  cutting  fiiraw  into  chaff.  The  draft  oxen  have  hay  when 
worked.  Hire  of  a boy,  a horfe  and  car,  i s.  6 d.  a day  ; two  cars 
and  one  man  i s.  6 d.  In  hiring  and  flocking  farms — for  50  acres 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

4 Horfes,  at  3 1.  3 s ' 

- 

12 

12 

0 

3 Cows,  at  3 1.  3 s. 

- 

9 

9 

0 

2 Young  cattle,  at  i6  s. 

- 

1 

12 

0 

2 Pigs  5 s.  - . 

- 

0 

10 

0 

2 Cars  40  s. 

- 

4 

0 

0 

I Plough. 

0 

6 

0 

Harrows  - - - 

0 

5 

0 

No  harnefs 

Sundries 

- 

I 

0 

0 

Furniture 

- I 

0 

0 

Houfekeeping  i s.  4 d.  a day  for  half  a year 

12 

0 

0 

Harveft,  labouring,  &c.  • - 

10 

0 

0 

Seed,  10  acres,  10  barrels  wheat  £•  10 

0 

0 

10  Acres  oats,  20  ditto  6 

0 

0 

5 Ditto  here,  5 ditto  - ' 3 

0 

0 19 

0 

0 

£•  71 

14 

0 

Produce. 

3 Cows  5 lb.  butter  a week,  from  ifl: 

may  to 

end  of  feptember  100  lb.  at  8d. 

- 

3 

6 

8 

2 Pigs 

I 

4 

0 

50  Barrels  of  wheat 

50 

0 

0 

1 0 Acres  wheat  ftraw 

10 

0 

0 

10 oats,  100  barrels 

- 

'30 

0 

0 

5 here,  1 3 ditto 

48 

15 

0 

‘ 

£•  143 

5 

8 
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Expence  s. 

Labour— ‘Z’.  10 

Rent  and  cefs 80  • 90  o o 

A FARMER  that  has  a plough,  a harrow  three  cars,  four  horfes 
and  lix  cows  with  50  1.  in  his  pocket,  will  take  a farm  of  100 
acres.  Tythes  for  wheat  7 s.  for  oats  and  here  3 s.  for  mowing 
ground  5 s.  Land  fells  at  22  years  purchafe,  has  fallen  hncc 
1772  one  or  two  years.  County  cefs  paid  by  tenant  for  roads  i s. 
an  acre.  Leafes  ufual  three  lives  or  3 1 years,  fome  renewable 
for  ever.  People  rather  increafed.  Rent  of  a cabbin  and  half 
an  acre  of  land,  40  s.  All  catholics.  Building  a new  cottage  icl. 
which  with  one  half  an  acre  lets  at  40  s.  for  a farm  of  50  acres, 
40  to  50 1.  Building  a wall  10  feet  high,  18  inches  thick,  and 
21  foot  long,  34  s.  with  mortar  dafhed  8 s.  lefs,  Bating  a guinea  a 
fquare. 

Walked  through  Lauglinftown,  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Whyn,  baker,  to  whom  the  Dublin  fociety,  with  a libe- 
rality that  does  them  great  honour,  gave  for  feveral  years  300  1. 
annually  in  order  to  make  experiments. 

I had  had  the  pleafure  of  correfponding  with  him  feveral  years, 
and  melancholy  it  was  to  fee  the  land  of  a man  of  fo  much  inge- 
nuity no  longer  his,  and  morefo,  to  hear  with  all  his  exertions  he 
was  not  able  to  anfwer  the  expe6lations  raifed  of  him.  I found 
what  I had  fufpecled  from  reading  his  experiments,  that  he 
wanted  capital  without  a fufficient  one  it  is  impoffible  to  farm 
well : — A man  may  have  all  the  abilities  in  the  world,  write  like 
a genius,  talk  like  an  angel,  and  realy  underftand  the  bufmefs  in 
all  its  depths,  but  unleis  he  has  a proper  capital,  his  farm  will 
never  be  fit  for  exhibition  and  then,  to  condemn  him  for  not 
being  a good  farmer  in  pra6lice  as  well  as  theory,  is  jufi;  like 
abufing  the  inhabitants  of  the  irifh  cabbins  for  not  becoming  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  managers.  No  idea  could  be  more  ufeful,  than  that  of  en- 
couraging fuch  a man  as  Mr.  Baker,  but  a capital  fliould  have 
been  furnifhed  him  for  bringing  his  farm  into  order,  and  when 
it  was  fo,  he  fliould  have  been  dire6ted  not  to  try  any  experi- 
ments ; becaufe  thofe  trials  were  for  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge in  difputable  points,  and  the  fociety  wanted  no  fuch  difqui- 
fitions,  but  the  exhibition  of  a farm,  cultivated  in  a manner 
which  experience  has  rendered  indifputable  in  England  or  elfe- 
where. 

Viewed  Lucan,  the  feat  of  Agmondifliam  Vefey,  Efq;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liffy ; the  houfe  is  rebuilding,  but  the  wood  on 
the  river,  with  walks  through  it,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
charadler  of  the  place  is  that  of  a fequeflered  fhade.  Diftant 
views  are  every  where  fhut  out,  and  the  objedts  all  correfpond 
perfectly  with  the  impreflion  they  were  defigned  to  raife : it  is  a 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  chiefly  under  a variety  of  fine 
wood,  which  rifes  on  varied  flopes,  in  fome  parts  gentle,  in 
others  fteep  j fpreading  here  and  there  dnto  cool  meadows, 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  rich  banks  of  wood  or  Ihrubby  ground. 
The  walk  is  perfedlly  fequeflered,  and  has  that  melancholy 
gloom  which  fliould  ever  dwell  in  fuch  a place  The  river  is  of  a 
charadler  perfedlly  fuited  to  the  reft  of  the  fcenery,  in  fome 
places  breaking  over  rocks  j in  others  fllent,  under  the  thick 
ftiade  of  fpreading  wood.  Leaving  Lucan,  the  next  place  is 
Leixlip,  a fine  one,  on  the  river,  with  a fall,  which,  in  a wet 
feafon,  is  confiderable.  Then  St.  Wolftans,  belonging  to  the 
dean  of  Derry,  a beautiful  villa,  which  is  alfo  on  the  river  j the 
grounds  gay  and  open,  though  not  without  the  advantage  of 
much  wood,  difpofed  with  judgment.  A winding  fhrubbery 
quits  the  river,  and  is  made  to  lead  through  fome  drelTed  ground 
that  is  pretty  and  chearful. 
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Mr..  Conolly’s,  at  CaRle-town,  to  which  all  t'avellcrs 
refort,  is  the  fineft  houfe  in  Ireland,  and  not  exceeded  by 
many  in  England  j it  is  a large  handfome  edifice,  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  an  extenfive  lawn,  which  is  quite  furrounded  with 
fine  plantations  difpofed  to  the  beft  advantage  : to  the  north, 
thefe  unite  into  very  large  woods,  through  which  many  winding 
walks  lead,  with  the  convenience  of  feveral  ornamented  feats, 
rooms,  &c.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  upon  the  river,  is  a 
cottage,  with  a fhrubbery,  prettily  laid  out  j the  houfe  commands 
an  extenfive  view,  bounded  by  the  Wicklow  mountains.  It 
confifts  of  feveral  noble  apartments.  On  the  firll  floor  is  a 
beautiful  gallery,  80  feet  long,  elegantly  fitted  up. 

June  27th,  left  Lord  Harcourt’s,  and  having  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  paffed  through  Mr. 
Conolly’s  grounds  to  his  Grace’s  feat  at  Cartown,  the  park 
ranks  among  the  finefl:  in  Ireland.  It  is  a vafl:  lawn,  which 
waves  over  gentle  hills,  furrounded  by  plantations  of  great 
extent,  and  which  break  and  divide  in  places,  fo  as  to  give 
much  variety.  A large  but  gentle  vale  winds  through  the 
whole,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a fmall  ftream  has  been  enlarged 
into  a fine  river,  which  throws  a chearfulnefs  through  mofl:  of  the 
fcenes  ; over  it  a handfome  ftone-bridge.  There  is  a great  va- 
riety on  the  banks  of  this  vale  ^ part  of  it  connfts  of  mild  and 
gentle  flopes,  part  fteep  banks  of  thick  wood  5 in  another  place 
they  are  formed  into  a large  flirubbery,  very  elegantly  laid  out, 
and  drefled  in  the  highefl:  order,  with  a cottage,  the  fcenery 
about  which  is  uncommonly  pleafing  : and  farther  on,  this  vale 
takes  a ftronger  charafter,  having  a rocky  bank  on  one  fide,  and 
' fteep  flopes  fcattered  irregularly,  with  wood  on  the  other.  On 
one  of  the  moft  rifing  grounds  in  the  park  is  a tower,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  whole  fcenery  is  beheld ; the  park  fpreads  on 
every  fide  in  fine  fheets  of  lawn,  kept  in  the  higheft  order 
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by  1 100  fheep,  fcattered  over  with  rich  plantations,  and  bounded 
by  a large  margin  of  wood,  through  which  is  a riding. 

From  this  building  his  Grace  has  another  fort  of  view,  not 
every  where  to  be  met  with ; he  looks  over  a great  part  of  60,000 
acres,  which  lie  around  him  nearly  contiguous  j and  Ireland  is 
obliged  to  him  for  fpending  the  revenue  on  the  fpot  that  pro- 
duces it.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  park  is  a new  town, 
Manooth,  which  the  duke  has  built  3 it  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  ' 
confifts  of  good  houfes.  Flis  Grace  gives  encouragement  to 
fettling  in  it,  confequer.tly  it  increafes,  and  he  meditates  feveral 
improvements. 

Reached  Kilcock. 

June  28th,  breakfafted  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Dolleftown,  who 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  anfwer  my  enquiries  concerning  the  huf- 
bandry  of  his  neighbourhood.  He  informed  me,  that  the  town 
of  Kilcock  contained  fix  great  diftilleries  for  making  whifky, 
and  that  all  the  wafh  and  grains  were  ufed  in  fattening  either 
hogs  or  beafts,  generally  the  latter.  About  november  they  put 
them  to  it,  and  though  quite  lean,  they  will  be  completely  fat 
by  eafter  : thofe  who  are  more  attentive  than  common,  give 
them  alfo  fome  bran  or  hay.  Mr.  Fofter  ofBranchale,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  town,  has  a more  complete  diftillery,  and  fats 
more  beafts  than  any  other  perfon. 

Farms  here  rife  from  20  to  100  acres,  at  21s.  an  acre,  except 
about  the  town,  where  they  are  higher:  but  they  have  fallen  5s.. 
an  acre  in  five  or  fix  years. 

The  courfe  moft  common  is, 

I.  Foxatoes,  which  yield  60  barrels  an  acre. 

2.,  Berc 
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2.  Bere  fown  in  november,  | of  a barrel  per  acre,  the  crop 
13  or  14. 

3.  Oats,  1 1 to  two  barrels  fown,  the  produce  13. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Summer  fallow. 

6.  Wheat,  fow  i,  get  7, 

7.  Oats. 

8.  Oats. 

They  plant  fome  potatoes  on  lays  without  dung  j but  for  this 
the  land  muft  be  very  good,  or  the  lay  old  : it  is  not  eftecmed  fo 
good  a way  as  on  ftubble.  The  cottars  give  5I.  5 s.  to  61.  an 
acre  dunged  for  planting  potatoes,  and  their  expences  are  as 
follow ; 

Rent  - . _ _ _ 

Digging  and  putting  in 
lo  barrels  of  feed,  at  5s.  per  barrel 
Planting  and  fpreading  the  dung 
Digging  and  gathering 

>C-  15  15  o 


- £-5  ^5  o 

- 3 10  o 

2 10  o 
0100 

- - 2 10  o 


The  cutting  the  fetts  and  weeding  done  in  broken  days. 

Sixty  barrels  at  5 s. — 15I.  Confequently  the  prime  coft  to 
them  is  5s.  a barrel,  or  is.  3d.  abufliel,  englifh,  which  is  an 
evident  proof  that  this  is  the  worft  mode  of  planting  in  the 
world.  They  have  not  done  taking  them  up  till  chriftmas. 

Limestone  gravel  is  the  general  manure  of  the  country;  it 
is  found  at  two  feet  depth,  and  the  worfe  the  ground  is  the  bet- 
ter the  gravel  does  upon  it.  They  ufe  it  only  for  ploughed  land. 

^2  A good 
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A good  drefling  of  it  cofts  50  s.  an  acre,  and  it  lafts  feven  years. 
But  few  cattle  or  fheep  kept,  for  tillage  has  increafed  within 
twenty  years  very  much,  owing  to  the  g.ilture  of  potatoes,  not 
to  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn.  . . 

They  plough  entirely  with  horfes,  ufe  four  in  a plough,  and 
do  three-fourths  of  an  acre  a day.  In  laying  their  wheat  and 
here  lands,  they  are  very  attentive  to  do  it  well ; if  the  foil 
is  dry  on  broad  lands,  if  wet,  on  narrow  j and  after  it  is 
fown  and  harrowed,  they  go  once  with  the  plough  in  every  fur-j 
row,  and  Ihovel  out  all  the  loofe  moulds  : a practice  which  can- 
not be  praifed  too  much.  They  are  fb  far  from  cutting  ftraw 
into  chaff,  that  they  throw  away  that  of  their  crops.  They  are, 
upon  the  whole,  in  much  better  circumftances  than  formerly, 
have  fev/er  holidays,  and  more  induftry.  Tythes  are  compounded. 
Meadow  3 s.  Wheat  5 s.  Bere  5 s.  Oats  3 s.  Leafes  are  from 
21  to  31  years.  Rent  of  a cabbin  and  fmall  garden  40s.  Build- 
ing ane  5 1.  A farm-houfe,  and  offices  for  50  acres,  40I.  I re- 
marked, all  the  way  I came,  great  quantities  of  poultry  in  the 
cabbins  and  farms. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  an  attentive  practice  of  agriculture,  has  tried 
fome  experiments  of  confequence.  Potatoes  he  has  cultivated  for 
cattle ; and  had,  at  one  time,  twelve  ftore  bullocks  keeping  upon 
them — they  liked  them  much,  and  eat  three  barrels  % day.  They 
weighed  5 cwt.  each ; and  had  they  been  kept  long  enough  on 
the  potatoes,  would  have  been  fattened.  For  his  horfes,  he  boils 
the  potatoes,  gives  them,  mixed  with  bran,  and  finds  that  they 
do  very  well  on  them,  without  oats. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  King’s-county,  had  80  fheep  in  the  fnow 
laft,  winter,,  which  got  to  his  potatoes,  and  eat  them  freely,  upon 
which  he  picked  40  of  them,  and  put  them  to  that  food  regu- 
larly i 
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larly ; they  fattened  very  quick,  much  fooner  than  40  others  at 
hay,  and  yielded  him  a great  price  at  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Jones  has  improved  fome  poor  rough  land  that  produced 
nothing,  firft  by  hollow  draining  thoroughly,  and  then  manur- 
ing it  with  limeflone  gravel,  which  brought  up  a great  crop  of 
white  and  red  clover,  and  trefoile.  He  alfo  fpreads  this  manure 
on  lays  he  intends  breaking  up ; and  obferves  that  the  ufe  of  it 
is  very  great,  for,  when  dug  out  of  ditches,  you  gain  at  once 
manure,  drains  and  fences.  He  has  feen  fome  of  it  dropt  on  a 
bog  in  carting,  and  where-ever  it  falls,  is  fure  to  bring  up  the 
white  clover. 

From  hence  took  the  road  to  Summerhill,  the  feat  of  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  L.  Rowley,  the  country  is  chearful  and  rich 
and  if  the  irilh  cabbins  continue  like  what  I have  hitherto  feen, 
I fball  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  their  inhabitants  as  well  olf  as 
moft  englifh  cottagers.  They  are  built  of  mud  walls  18  inches 
or  2 feet  thick,  and  well  thatched,  which  are  far  warmer  than 
the  thin  clay  walls  in  England.  Here  are  few  cottars  without  a 
cow,  and  fome  of  them  two.  A belly  full  invariably  of  potatoes,, 
and  generally  turf  for  fuel  from  a bog.  It  is  true  they  have  not 
always  chimneys  to  their  cabbins,  the  door  ferving  for  that  and 
window  too  : if  their  eyes  are  not  affe£led  with  the  fmoke,  it 
may  be  an  .advantage  in  warmth.  Every  cottage  fwarms  with 
poultry,  and  moft  of  them  have  pigs.  It  is  to  the  polite  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Rowley,  I owe  the  following  information.  About 
Summerhill  the  foil  is  moftly  ftrong  ftony  land,  on  clay,  but  na- 
turally fertile.  He  lets  it  at  about  20s.  an  acre,  which  is  the 
average  rent  of  the  whole  county  of  Meath’  to  the  occupier  j but 
if  the  tenures  of  middle  men  are  included,  it  is  not  above  14s. 
This  intermediate  tenant,  between  landlord  and  occupier,  is  very 
common  here.  The  farmers  are  very  much  improved  in  their  cir- 
cumftances  fince  about  the  year  1752.  At  a rack-rent,  the  land 
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fells  at  21  years  purchafe;  but  according  to  circumftances,  to  26 
and  27.  Whenever  a number  of  years  purchafe  of  land  is  men- 
tioned in  Ireland,  it  implies  a neat  rent,  without  any  deduftions 
whatever.  A courfe  of  crops  veiy^  common  here  is  from  the  lay. 

1.  Wheat,  the  crop  6 barrels. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats,  the  crop  10  barrels. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Clover. 

Potatoes  are  much  planted,  the  beft  land  yields  100  to  120  bar- 
rels per  acre,  but  a middling  produce  80,  at  32  ftone  the  barrel. 
The  poor  pay  6 1.  or  61.  6 s.  an  acre  rent  for  grafs  land  to  plant, 
and  3 1.  or  4I.  for  a fecond  crop.  They  are  every  where  ufedfor 
feeding  hogs  and  poultry.  Mr.  Rowley  has  fattened  worked 
oxen  of  five  years  old  in  eight  weeks  on  them  parboiled,  with 
hay  befides.  Much  marie  is  ufed  here  on  the  lighter  lands,  but 
for  the  heavy  foils  lime-ftone  gravel  is  preferred.  In  hiring 
farms,  the  lower  tenants  will  take  them  of  50  acres,  if  they  have 
a few  cows  and  horfes,  without  a fhilling  in  their  pockets.  Mr. 
Rov^ley  keeps  a very  confiderable  domain  in  his  hands  j adjoin- 
ing to  it  is  a black  turf  bog  of  admirable  ufe  for  firing.  I viewed 
it  attentively,  and  am  clear,  that  all  fuch  bogs  as  this  with  a 
fall  from  them  for  draining,  might  very  eafily  be  improved  into 
excellent  meadow.  The  furface  is  covered  with  heath  about  a 
foot  high,  and  under  that  eighth  nine  feet  deep  of  puffy  fluff, 
which  when  burnt  yields  no  afhes  ; then  the  bog  turf  ten  feet 
deep  cuts  like  butter,  and  under  that  a marley  lime-ftone  gravel. 
They  have  found  at  14  feet  deep  evident  marks  of  the  plough 
in  the  foil  at  bottom,  alfo  remains  of  cabbins,  cribs  for  cattle, 
moofes  horns,  oaks,  yews,  and  fir,  being  good  red  deal.  In  working 
for  fuel,  they  dig  out  the  black  bog  and  throw  the  upper  ftra- 
tum  in  its  place,  through  which  open  drains  being  kept,  the 
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turfs,  as  they  are  dug  are  fpread  on  it  for  drying.  In  many  fpots 
I remarked  the  vernal  grafs  (anthoxantkum  odoratiim) ^ the  holcus 
( lanatiis ) , narrow  leaved  plantain  [plant  ago  lanceolata ) , dock  s ( rumex ) , 
white  and  red  clover  ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  m after  drains  a full 
crop  of  fern  [pteris  aquilma).  Upon  cutting  fmall  furface  drains 
on  the  bog  the  heath  [erica)  doubles  its  growth.  The  expence  of 
cutting  drains  in  the  bog  ftx  feet  wide  at  top,  fix  deep,  and  one  wide. 
at  bottom,  is  8d.  or  9 d.  a perch  of  21  foot.  The  plantations  and 
ornamented  grounds  at  Summerhill  are  extenftve,  and  form  a 
very  fine  environ,  fpreading  over  the  hills,  and  having  a noble 
appearance  from  the  high  lands  above  the  bog.  The  houfe  is^ 
large  and  handfome,  with  an  elegant  hall,  a cube  of  30  feet,  and 
many  very  good  and  convenient  apartments » 

Went  in  the  evening  to  Lord  Mornington’s  at  Dangan,  who 
is  making  many  improvements  which  he  ftiewed  me  ; his  plan- 
tations are  extenfive,  and  he  has  formed  a large  water,  having 
five  or  fix  iflands  much  varied,  and  promontories  of  high  land 
{hoot  fo  far  into  it  as  to  form  almoft  diftant  lakes,  the  effedt 
pleafing.  There  are  above  loo  acres  under  water,  and  his  Lord- 
fhip  has  planned  a confiderable  addition  to  it.  Returned  to 
SummerhilL 

June  29th,  left  it,  taking  the  road  to  Slaine,  the  country 
very  pleafant  all  the  way  ; much  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
variegated  with'  fome  woods,  planted  hedge-rows,  and  gentle 
hills : the  cabbins  continue  much  the  fame,  the  fame  plenty  of 
poultry,  pigs,  and  cows.  The  cattle  in  the  road  have  their  fore 
legs  all  tied  together  with  ftraw  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
into  the  fields ; even  flieep,  and  pigs,  and  goats  are  all  in  the 
fame  bondage.  I had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Colonel  Burton  at 
the  caftle,  in  whom  I was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find,  on  repeated 
occafions,  the  utmoft  aftiduity  to  procure  me  every  fpecies  of  in- 
formation, entering  into  the  fpirit  of  my  defign  with  the  moft; 
liberal  ideas.  His  partner  in  Slaine  Mills,  Mr.  Jebb,  gave  mc^ 
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the  follov/ing  particulars  of  the  common  hufbandry,  which, 
upon  reading  over  to  feveral  intelligent  farmers,  they  found 
very  little  occafion  to  corred:.  Farms  rife  from  loo  to  300  acres, 
the  foil,  a ftoney  loam  upon  a rock,  and  lets  on  an  average  at  25  s. 
and  the  whole  county  throughout  the  fame.  The  courfes  of  crops, 

1.  Fallow  with  lime,  120  barrels  an  acre,  at  yd.  befides  car- 

riage. 

2.  Wheat,  fow  a barrel,  and  get  6 to  7,  fometimes  ii. 

3 . Barley  or  oats,  if  barley,  fow  1 1 . and  get  1 3 . 

4.  Oats,  fow  two  barrels,  the  crop  16.  Alfo, 

I.  Fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  barley,  4.  oats,  5.  clover,  for 

Two  Years  6.  barley. 

Another,  i.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  fpring  corn,  4.  fpring  corn, 

5.  fallow,  6.  wheat,  7.  barley,  and  red  or  white  clover  or  trefoile 
and  hay  feeds.  Another,  i,  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  clover,  2 years, 
4.  barley,  5.  oats.  A common  pradice  is,  for  the  farmers  to  hire 
any  kind  of  rough  wafte  land,  at  three  guineas,  or  three  pound 
an  acre  for  three  crops,  engaging  to  lime  it  if  the  lime  is  found 
them;  120  barrels  per  acre,  which  comes  to  3 1.  10  s.  from  9I. 
9 s.  leaves  fix  for  three  years.  They  cultivate  it  in  the  common 
courfe  of  i.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  barley,  and  4.  oats.  Turneps 
not  generally  come  in,  but  farmer  Macguire  has  20  acres  to  40 
every  year,  but  does  not  hoe  them,  he  feeds  fheep  on  the  land 
and  then  fows  barley  and  clover.  Clover  would  be  more  gene- 
ral, was  it  not  for  the  expence  of  picking  the  ftones  for  mowing, 
which  cofts  I os.  or  12  s.  an  acre.  Sometimes  mow  it  once,  and 
feed  afterwards  ; the  crops  exceedingly  great.  A few  tares  fown 
for  the  horfes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nanny  water,  many  white 
peafe  fown,  inftead  of  a fallow,  and  good  crops,  wheat  fown 
after  them.  They  alfo  fow  beans  about  Kilbrue.  Every  farmer 
has  a little  flax,  from  a rood  to  an  acre,  and  all  the  cottages  a 
fpot,  if  they  have  any  land,  they  go  through  the  whole  procefs 
thcmfelves,  and  fpin  and  weave  it.  From  hence  to  Drogheda, 
there  is  a confiderable  manufadure  of  courfe  cloth,  which  is  ex- 
ported 
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ported  to  Liverpool,  about  i s.  a yard.  At  Navan  .there  is  a 
fabrick  of  facking  for  home  confumption ; the  weavers  earn  i s. 
a day  at  thefe  works. 

Potatoes  are  a great  article  of  culture ; the  cottagers  take 
land  of  the  farmers,  giving  them  4I.  los.  an  acre,  dunged. 
All  in  the  trenching  way,  the  ridge  fix  feet,  the  furrow  two  an  d 
a half ; always  weed  them,  the  belt  feafon  for  planting  the 
middle  of  april.  The  crop  64  barrels  on  an  average,  and  the 
price  3 s.  6 d.  a barrel.  They  have  got  much  into  the  apple 
potatoe. 


Rent 


411  o 
020 
146 
066 
400 
080 


Spreading  dung 

Seven  barrels  of  feed  3 s.  6 d. 

Cutting  and  laying 

Trenching  and  earthing  up 

Taking  up  picking  i d i.  a barrel,  64 


10  12  o 


From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  prime  coft  of  the  potatoes  is 
4s.  a barrel.  Wheat  is  fown  after  them,  and  fometimes  bar- 
ley ; the  wheat  is  generally  a bad  crop  and  bad  grain,  but 
the  barley  good.  For  fat  hogs  they  boil  them,  and  at  laft 
mix  fome  bran  or  oats ; a hog  of  2 cwt.  will  fatten  in  two 
months,  on  fix  barrels  and  one  barrel  of  oats.  Much  poultry 
is  alfo  reared  and  fed  in  all  the  cabbins  by  means  of  pota- 


toes. 


Waste  lands  have  been  brought  in  and  cultivated  at  Grange 
Geath,  the  foil  ftony  and  over-run  with  heath  f erica  vulgaris ) 
and  whins,  (ulex  vuropeeus)  let  before  the  improvement  at  4 s. 


D 
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but  lets  now  at  20  s.  They  ploughed  up  the  furface  and  fpon- 
taneous  growth,  fummer  fallowed  and  lined  at  1 50  barrels  an  acre, 
fowed  wheat,  and  purfued  the  courfe  above  mentioned,  the  crops 
of  oats  exceedingly  great,  20  barrels  an  acre  ; of  this  land  there 
were  2500  acres.  The  great  manure  of  the  country  is  lime,  which 
is  always  laid  on  fallow ; they  find  the  advantage  of  it  fo  clearly  as 
to  be  feen  in  the  effe6l  to  an  inch  : but  when  land  is  got  much 
out  of  heart,  then  the  lime  will  not  do ; and  they  lay  it  down 
to  clover  for  feveral  years  till  there  is  fomething  of  a turf,  after 
which  it  will  anfwer  well.  Hollow  draining  is  generally  ufed, 
even  by  the  common  farmers,  who  have  found  by  experience  that 
their  lime  will  do  no  good  till  the  land  is  drained.  The  fences 
about  new  inclofed  pieces,  and  thofe  made  in  general  by  gentle- 
men, are  ditches  fix  feet  deep,  feven  feet  wide,  and  14  inches 
at  bottom,  with  ‘two  rows  of  quick  in  the  bank,  furz  fown  on 
the  top,  or  a dead  hedge  of  brufh.  Good  grafs  land  for  meadow 
lets  for  3 or  4 1.  an  acre  j mow  it  all  and  get  three  ton  of  hay  an 
acre  or  fifteen  irifli  load.  Many  dairies  of  cows,  up  to  50  and 
60,  kept  here  for  butter.  Mr.  Kelly,  near  the  obelilk,  Drog- 
heda, has  200  cows  let  at  5I.  The  breed  is  half  englifli  and  half 
irifli,  worth  5 to  7 1.  each  ; the  farmers  let  theirs  to  dairy-men, 
who  are  common  labourers,  at  4I.  a piece,  but  if  they  won’t  give 
five  to  feven  quarts  at  a meal  they  may  be  rejected  a good  one  will- 
give  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  meal,  the  produce  about  5 1.  confe- 
quently  there  is  20s.  a head  profit.  As  butter-milk  is  all  the  food 
of  the  people,  the  number  of  fwine  kept  is  very  fmall : it  is  carried 
to  Drogheda,  and  fold  at  fix  quarts  a penny.  The  cows  are  fed  in 
winter  on  hay  alone  5 all  are  kept  abroad  in  the  day,  but  houfed 
at  night.  Tliey  rear  almofi;  all  the  calves,  weaning  them  at  fix- 
weeks  or  two  months  old : at  a fortnight  they  fell  at  3 or  4 s. 
Some,  but  not  dairy-men,  give  them  in  rearing  hay-tea.  They 
fatten  many  cows,  having  much  grafs  ; an  acre  to  a cow.  Swine 
fatten  from  one  to  two  cwti^-Many  are  kept  upon  potatoes  alone, 
and  fattened  intirely  upon  that  robt,  which  is  thought  to  be  a very 
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profitable  ufe ; the  potatoe  fed  pork  much  firmer  than  that  on 
pollard.  There  is  a great  demand  this  year,  many  Ihip  loads 
alive  being  bought  up  for  England  j and  the  price  good,  encou- 
rages the  breed  incredibly.  Many  flieep  are  kept,  bought  in  every 
year  in  autumn,  moftly  ewes,  but  fome  wethers,  at  12  to  15  s. 
Sell  the  lambs  fat  in  may  or  June  at  los.  cut  four  or  five  pound 
of  wool,  worth  5s.  and  fat  the  ewe  to  19  or  20s.  profit  il.  is.  a 
head.  Buy  wethers  at  20  to  25s.  fell  at  30  to  42s.  with  a fleece 
of  feven  pound ; in  winter  they  have  hay,  and  fome  flieaf  oats. 
Noi'ofhere.  Plough  all  with  horfes,  fix  to  a plough,  and  do  an 
acre  a day,  working  often  from  fix  in  the  morning  to  eight  at 
.night,  and  {firing  eight  or  nine  inches  d^ep.  They  keep  lo  or  12 
horfes  to  lop  acres  ip,  tillage,  and  breed  them  all  themfelves. 
.The  price  of  ploughing  8s.  an  acre.  The  whole  preparation  of 
>a  fallow  worth  25s.  an  acre  j and  for  barley  12  s.  The  form 
of  -lands  narrow  ridges- three  or  four  feet  wide;  the  year’s 
expence  to  a farmer  5 1.  each  horfe  ; very  feldom  give 
them  any  oats.  -They  cut  no-  ffraw  into  chaff ; and  as  all  their 
corn  is  winnowed  in  the  road,  the  chaff  of  it  is  loft.  They  never 
break  their  ftubbles  till  about  chriftmas  ; the  plough  generally 
ufed,  is  an  imperfe6l  fwing  one.  In  hiring  and  flocking  farms, 
they  will  take  100  acres  or  more  with  fcarce  any  money ; but  then 
(.  they  muft  have  to  the  value  of 


s. 

d. 

8 Horfes  at  5I. 

40 

0 

0 

4 Cows  5 1.  ' - - 

20 

0 

0 

2 Sows  lo's.  - , , - ' 

I 

0 

0 

6 Cars  '3 1.  * - / - ' 

18 

0 

0 

2 Ploughs  12  s.  - .r 

I 

4 

0 

2 Harrows'* 

No  rollers  ufed  , ' . ■* 

I 

13 

0 

— _ 

81 

17 

0 

D 2 Brought 
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Brouglit  over  4*  ^ ^ ^7 


Harnefs  los.  a horfe  - - $ o 

Sundries  - - - lo  o 

Houfliold  furniture  - . 5 ^ 

1 Sack  of  oat- meal  - - i o 


Labour  fupplied  by  letting  land  to  others  for  pota- 
toes ; no  feed,  as  he  pays  the  preceding  tenant  the 
eighth  (heaf  of  the  winter  corn,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  fpring,  in  lieu  of  the  feed  and  fowing. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


100  17  o 

A very  intelligent  labourer,  fent  for  by  Mr.  Burton,  gave  me 
the  following  account  for  40  acres,  10  of  them  grafs 


£■ 

s. 

4 

Horfes  • • 

- 

18 

4 

0 

4 

Cows 

- 

20 

0 

0 

10 

Sheep 

- 

7 

0 

0 

1 

Sow  - • 

- 

0 

0 

I 

Plough  and  harnefs  • 

- 

2 

5 

6 

2 

Harrows 

- 

I 

2 

9 

10 

Sacks 

- 

I 

0 

0 

Winnowing  fheet 

- 

0 

10 

0 

15 

F urniture 

Acres  oats  feed,  two  barrels 

and  a half  an 

10 

0 

0 

acre. 

- 

18 

10 

0 

6 

Acres  barley  one  and  a half. 

9 barrels  12  s. 

5 

8 

0 

Labourers 

• 

20 

16 

0 

2 

Boys  and  a maid  fervant 

- 

3 

8 

3 

Provifion  8 cwt.  of  oatmeal 

- 

3 

4 

0 

4 

Barrels  meflin  at  1 6d. 

«» 

3 

4 

0 

Wear  and  tear 

• 

2 

5 

6 

4 

Cars  - ^ 

9 

2 

0 

Poultry 

0 13  3 

127  8 3 
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With  this  expenditure  they  fare  no  better  than  common  la* 
bourers,  and  do  not  improve  in  their  circumftances.  Land  fells 
at  rack  rent  22  and  23  years  purchafe,  as  well  now  as  in  1768  j 
the  bankruptcies  in  1772  did  not  affed:  the  purchafe  of  land. 
County  cefs  8d.  to  is.  an  acrej  tythes  for  wheat  7s.  barley 
5 s.  oats  3 to  4s.  mowing  ground  3 s.  6d.  nothing  for  land 
fed,  and  no  fmall  tythes  j no  tea  drank  among  the  cottagers. 
Leafes  in  general  3 1 years  to  catholics ; to  proteflants  three 
lives  or  31  years.  Rent  of  cabbins4os.  with  a potatoe  gar* 
denj  if  a cow  is  kept  40s.  more.  No  emigration?.  The  catholic 
religion  general  among  the  lower  clafles. 

Labour. 

Ditching  6 feet  by  5,  2od.  a perch 
4 -by  5,  IS.  2d. 

6 by  7,  2s.  6d. 

Threfhing  wheat  is.  a barrel 
Barley  8d. 

Oats  5d. 

No  fervants  hired  at  all. 

Women  a day  in  harveft  8d. 

Rife  in  the  price  of  labour  in  ten  years,  from  ^d.  and  to 
8d.  and  lod.  but  they  work  harder  and  better. 

Provisions. 

Bacon  54.  bread  id.  potatoes  2 |d.  a Rone,  new  milk  id. 
a quart,  ducks  3d.  candles  6 |d.  foap  6 |d.  firing  of  the  poor 
furz  and  coals  to  a trifling  amount.  The  farmers  burn  their 
ftraw,  Jbr  which  they  deferve  to  be  hanged^ 


Building 
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Building.  ; 

Slate  1 23  per  looo  ' ' “ 

Elm  2I.  los.  to  3I.  a ton.  - 

Fir3l.  . O 

Dry  walls  dallied  2S. 

Building  a cabbin  5I. 

' Ditto  a farm  houfe  and  offices  for  100  acres  50I.  ' '' 

Hire  of  four  cars,  one  man  and  a boy  4s.  a day  j 23  miles  from 
Dublin  it  takes  the  whole  week  to  go  twice.  The  price  to  go 
there  10 s.  a week,  4s.  of  it  expences  on  the  road.  The  load 
lix  cwt.  each  car.  But  Mr.  Jebb  has  fent  18  cwt.  to  Dublin 
with  one  horfe,  and  not  an  extraordinary  one,  15  or  16  cwt. 
often.  - 

In  the  improvements  making  about  the  caftle,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  move  a large  hill  of  lime  ftone,  and  as  the  readied:  way. 
Colonel  Burton  is  burning  it  to  lime.  The  kiln,  like  mod  I have 
feen  in  Ireland,  is  a very  good  one.  It  is  in  the  diape  of  an 
egg,  1 9 feet  deep,  and  9 diameter  in  the  fwell  j when  new  it 
burnt  400  barrels  in  a week,  each  three  bufliels  ; but  as  the  lin- 
ing is  woriii' itis  now  from  350  to  400.  A ton  of  culm,  which 
cods  at  Drogheda  13s.  and  2s.  freight  from  thence,  burns  50 
barrels  of  lime.  Quarrying  and  burning  the  done  is  ifd.  a bar- 
rel, expences  in  all  5fd.  and  it  fells  at  the  kiln  for  yd.  The 
done  is  laid  in  in  layers  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  is  always 
kept  fupplying  at  top  and  emptying  at  bottom.^^'  The  kiln^  cod 
35I.  building,  and  it  employs  three  hands.- ' • ' - ‘b  ,•  ,, 

Lord  Conyngham’s  feat,  Slaine  Cadle,  on  the  Boyne,  is  one 
of  the  mod  beautiful  places  I have  feen  3 the  grounds  are  very 
bold  and  various,  rifing  around  the  cadle  in  noble  hills  or  beau- 
tiful inequalities  of  furface,  with  an  outline  of  flouriffiing  plan- 
tations. 
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tations.  Under  the  caftle  flows  the  Boyne,  in  a reach  broken  by 
iflands,  with  a very  fine  fliore  of  rock  on  one  fide,  and  wood  ort 
the  other.  Through  the  lower  plantations  are  ridings,  which 
look  upon  feveral  beautiful  fcenes,  formed  by  the  river,  and  take 
in  the'  diflant  country,  exhibiting  the  noblefl:  views  of  waving 
Cultinald  Hills,  with  the  caftle  finely  fituated  in  the  midfl:  of  the 
planted  domain,  through  which  the  Boyne  wmds  its  beautiful' 

courfe.  i 

/ 

Under  Mr.  Lambert’s  houfe,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a mofl:  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  fpot ; rocks  on  one  fide,  rifing  in  peculiar 
forms  very  boldly  j the  other  fteep  wood,  the  river  bending  fhort. 
between  them  like  a land-locked  bafon. 

Lord  Conyngham’s  keeping  up  Slaine  Caflle,  and  fpending 
great  fums,  though  he  rarely  refides  there,  is  an  inflance  of 
magnificence  not  often  met  with  ; while  it  is  fo  common  for  ab- 
fentees  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  every  fhilling  they  can,  fo  con- 
trary a conduct  ought  to  be  held  in  the  eftimation  which  it  juftly 
deferves. 

June  30th,  rode  out  to  view  the  country  and  fome  improve- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood : the  principal  of  which  are  thofe 
of  lord  chief  baron  Fofter,  which  I faw  from  Glafton  Hill,  in- 
the  road  from  Slaine  to  Dundalk.  Adjoining  to  it  is  an  extenfive 
improvement  of  Mr.  Fortefcue’s  ; ten  years  ago  the  land  .was  let  at 
3s.  6d.  now  it  is  a guinea,  which  great  work  was  done  by  the  te- 
nants, and  lime  and  fallon  the  means  purfued.  Thefe  and  other 
improvements,  with  the  general  increafe  of  profperity,  has  had 
fuch  an  elfedt  in  employing  the  people,  that  Colonel  Burton  af- 
fured  me,  that  20  years  ago,  if  he  gave  notice  at  themafs  houfes, 
that  he  wanted  labourers,  in  two  days  he  could  have  2 or  300  j;. 
now  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get  20,  from  the  quantity  of  regular  em- 
ployment 
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ployment  being  fo  much  increafed.  I obferved  weavers  looms  in 
mod:  of  the  cabbins,  went  into  one,  and  the  man  informed  me 
that  he  could  weave  a web  65  or  66  yards  long,  and  26  inches 
wide,  at  8d.  a yard  price,  in  a week.  34  to  361b.  of  yarn  makes 
it,  which  cofts  i5d.  per  lb.  he  and  his  journeyman  could  earn  7 
or  8s.  a week  by  it.  He  paid  4I.  4s.  for  the  grazing  of  a cow, 
a rood  of  potatoe  garden,  and  the  cabbin.  They  were  burning 
ftraw,  which  I forgot  to  remark  I have  found  very  common 
where  there  is  no  turf : a mod:  pernicious  cudom,  it  is  in  fa6t: 
what  I have  often  heard  literally  reported,  that  they  burn  their 
dunghills  in  Ireland. 

« 

Passed  through  feveral  farms  much  improved,  and  found 
great  attention  given  to  fences,  the  ditches  very  large,  and  the  , 
banks  well  planted. 

Lord  Boyne’s  eflate  appears  to  be  very  rich,  and  the  tenants 
beyond  the  common  run. 

The  country  is  well  wooded,  and  has  an  appearance  of  fomc 
of  the  bed:  parts  of  England. 

Walked  into  Mr.  Maurice’s  fields ; he  is  a confiderable  far- 
mer, buys  his  fattening  cows  in  may  from  3I.  to  61.  6s.  fells  fat 
from  augufl  to  chriftmas,  with  30s.  profit:  he  has  laid  down  a 
meadow  to  grafs  with  fo  much  care  that  the  expence  was  lol.  an 
acre.  In  one  of  his  fields  he  fowed  red  clover,  with  the  third 
crop  of  corn,  it  failed,  but  an  amazing  Iheet  of  white  clover 
came,  which  I faw,  and  was  indeed  furprifed  at  fuch  a proof 
of  the  excellency  of  the  foil,  even  under  fuch  exceeding  bad 
management ; but  not  a human  being  that  I have  met  with  has 
* any  notion  of  fowing  clover  with  the  fird:  crop. 
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Returning  to  Slaine,  dined  with  Mr.  Jebb,  and  viewed  the 
mill,  which  is  a very  large  edifice,  excellently  built ; it  was  be- 
gun in  1763,  and  finifiied  in  1766.  The  water  from  the  Boyne 
is  condudted  to  it  by  a wear  of  650  feet  long,  24  feet  bafe,  and 
8 feet  high,  of  folid  mafonry  ; the  water  let  into  it  by  very  com- 
plete flood  gates. 

The  canal  is  800  feet  long,  all  faced  with  ftone,  and  64  feet 
wide ; on  one  fide  is  a wharf  completely  formed  and  walled  , 
againft  the  river,  whereon  are  offices  of  feveral  kinds,  and  a dry 
dock  for  building  lighters.  The  mill  is  138  feet  long,  the 
breadth  54,  and  the  height  to  the  cornice  42,  being  a very  large 
and  handfome  edifice,  fuch  as  no  mill  I have  feen  in  England  can 
be  compared  with.  The  corn  upon  being  unloaded,  is  hoifted 
through  doors  in  the  floors  to  the  upper  flory  of  the  building, 
by  a very  Ample  contrivance,  being  worked  by  the  water-wheel, 
and  difcharged  into  fpacious  granaries  which  hold  5000  barrels. 
From  thence  it  is  conveyed,  during  feven  months  in  the  year,  to 
the  kiln  for  drying,  the  mill  containing  two,  which  will  dry  80 
barrels  in  24  hours.  From  the  kiln  it  is  hoifted  again  to  the 
upper  ftory,  from  thence  to  a fanning  machine  for  re-drefling, 
to  get  out  dirt,  foil,  &c.  And  from  thence,  by  a fmall  fifting 
machine,  into  the  hoppers,  to  be  ground,  and  is  again  hoifted 
into  the  bolting  mills,  to  be  drelTed  into  flour,  different  forts  of 
pollard  and  bran.  In  all  whii-lr  progrefs,  the  machineiy  is  contrived 
to  do  the  bufmefs  with  the  leaft  labour  poffible : it  will  grind 
with  great  eafe  120  barrels,  of  20  ftone  each,  every  day.  Begin- 
ning in  1763,  for  a few  years,  about  13000  barrels ann.  were 
ground,  of  late  years  up  to  17000  barrels.  It  maybe  obferved, 
that  this  mill  is  very  different  from  the  englifn  ones,  they  not 
being  under  the  neceflity  of  kiln  drying  or  drefflng.  The  ex- 
pence, per  barrel,  of  the  drying  in  coals  and  labour  is  3d.  and  the 
vvafte  is  i-20th  in  the  weight : but  the  contrivance  reduces  the 
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expence  of  dreffing  to  a trifle.  The  whole  charge  of  manufac-  * 
turiiig  the  wheat  into  flour  in  mere  labour,  is  9d.  a barrel,  and 
the  3d.  drying  makes  1 s.  The  barrel  weighs  20  ftone,  141b.  to- 
the  flone,  of  which 

Flour  - 1411.  81b. 

Dirt,  wafle, 
dreffing 

2ofl:. 


Bran 


Xlidll  7 ^ 

Pollards  ’ 
grinding  and^  6 lb.  ^ on  average  of  the  yearn 


The  wafle,  in  re-dreffing  the  corn,  (which  is  what  the  farmers - 
ought  to  do)  is  about  3 lb.  a barrel. 

The  pollard  Mr.  Jebb  tried,  for  fix  yeans,  in  giving  to  pigs.. 
Bought  in  Jiores  in  feptember,  at  ys,  to  20s.  each,  and  put  them-; 
to  pollard  given  wet,  about  the  thicknefs  of,  gruel  j it  could  have, 
been  fold  for  2s.  a barrel  of  6 ftone,  and  in  feeding,  it  did  not. 
produce  more  than  lod.  a barrel  5 pork  from  i8s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 
Thinks  it  would  not  more  than  pay  the  2 s.  a barrel  if  pork 
was  40  s.  per  cwt.  Tried  alfo  breeding  fows,  bought -berkfliire 
fows  fed  upon  the  pollard,  but  it  did  not  anfwer  better  than  the 
other  method.  The  pork  fed  upon  it  was  foft,.  and  not  near  fo^ 
good  as  potatoe  fed.  Mr.  Jebb' thinks,  however,  that  if  he  had 
had  plenty  of  ftraw  litter,  as  the  ftone-yard  foundered  them 
and  clover  for  the  fummer  food,  that  it  would  have  paid  the  2 s. 
a barrel,  but  not  more,  the  dung  being,  then  the  profit.  The.: 
fows  did  exceedingly  well,  and  the  pigs  alfo  in  rearing. 

The  corn  is  brought  to  the  mill  from  all  the  country  round  to  ■ 
the  diftance  of  10  miles.  The  farmers  fend  it  in,  and  leave  the 
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price  to  be  fixed.  The  raifing  the  mill  and  offices,  complete, 
cofl  2o,oool.  and  has  eflablifhed,  in  a fine  corn  country,  a 
conflant  market  j and  has  preferved  the  tillage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  would  have  declined  from  the  premium  on  diftant 
carriage. 

The  flour  is  fent  to  Dublin,  and  the  manufafluring  country 
to  the  north  about  Newry,  5cc. 

1^  It  employs  conflantly  from  lo  to  12  hands ; the  common  ones, 

8 6s.  6d,  a week. 

' They  fow  much  earlier,  and  the  corn  is  drier  of  late  years 

S than  at  firfl. 

I The  carriage  of  all  the  flour  that  is  not  fent  by  the  navigation 

is  by  one  horfe  cars,  which  carry  6 cwt.  of  flour  twice  a week  to 
Dublin. 

:fo ' ' 

The  parifli  of  Monknewton,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  lying 
between  Drogheda  and  Slaine,  nearly  midway,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  rich  abbey  of  Melifont  (whofe  beautiful  gothic  ruins  are 
in  the  neighbourhood),  confifts  of  very  fine  corn  land,  and 
moftly  belongs  to  John  Baker  Holroyd,  Efq;  of  Sheffield  place, 
in  the  county  of  SufTex : a gentleman,  who  having  favoured  me 
before  with  excellent  intelligence  in  that  country,  took  pleafure 
in  repeating  it  on  occafion  of  my  irifli  tour. 

Towards  Mattock  bridge,  the  foil  is  a light  rich  loam,  but 
the  north  weflern  part  is  a ftrong  fertile  clay.  The  whole  eflate 
had  been  let  out  to  two  or  three  confiderable  people  for  6 1 years, 
and  they  under-let  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  the  country.  The  leafes 
expired  in  1762,  when  Mr.  H.  vifited  the  eflate,  and  found  it  as 
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ill  ufed  as  it  poflibly  could  be.  However,  great  rents  were‘ 
offered.  He  declined  the  propofals  of  feveral  confiderable  men, 
to  take  the  whole  to  under-let  at  rack  rents  as  before,  knowing 
that  the  fame  wretched  hufbandry^and  poverty  muff  continue, 
if  he  did,  although  it  v/ould  fecure  his  rents  mold  effe6lually. 
He  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  rents  offered  by  perfons  who 
would  refide  on  the  eftate,  (dividing  with  them  the  profits  of  the 
middle  man),  and  voluntarily  engaged  to  pay  for  the  mafonry  and 
principal  timber  of  farm  houfes,  barns,  ftables,  &c.  He  made 
large  ditches,  planting  them  with  quick,  round  each  farm.  He 
allowed  half  the  expence  of  inner  fences.  He  provided  an  excel- 
lent lime-ftone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  befdes  lime  kilns 
on  different  farms.  He  built  about  the  centre  of  the  eftate  a- 
very  large  double  kiln,  calculated  to  burn  looobarrels  perweek.  He 
allows  30s.  for  every  acre  on  which  100  barrels  of  unflacked  lime: 
fhall  be  laid,  within  a certain  number  of  years,  and  on  condition- 
that  the  land  hatff  a winter  and  fummer  fallow  at  the  fame  time. 
Jn  fome  inftances  he  allows  40s.  per  acre,  which  is  nearly  the 
whole  expence  of  liming;  and  in  fome  inftances,  when  lool.. 
is  laid  out  on  an  houfe,  he  allows  50  or  60I.  but  as  yet,  no 
great  advantage  is  taken  of  his  encouragement  to  build.  He 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  fcattered  ftyle  of  building ; to  have 
the  barns,  ftables,  &c.  built  round  a farm  yard,  and  that  the 
houfe  fhould  have  a ftory  or  floor  above.  Some  objefted, 
that  a floor  raifed  an  houfe  too  high,  and  expofed  it  too  much  : 
the  eftate  is  rather  low  as  to  fituation,  and  flieltered  by  hills  on 
every  fide,  but  I underhand  fome  confiderable  houfes  are  to  be 
built  next  year.  The  common  farmers,  however,  prefer  living 
on  the  ground,  furrounded  • by  mud  walls,  have  no  idea  of  the 
chearfulnefs  of  large  windows,  but  let  in  barely  light  enough  to 
do  their  bufmefs  through  apertures  not  much  better  than  loop 
holes;  neither  has  the  encouragement  to  lime  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  degree  it  might  be  expeded.  Mr.  H.  is  an  hearty 
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well-wifher  to  Ireland,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  fcheme  of  im- 
provement for  its  advantage.  He  wiflied  to  make  fome  return 
to  the  country  for  fpending  the  income  of  the  eftate  out  of  it. 
He  was  ready  to  allow  almoft  the  whole  of  every  expence  that 
could  be  laid  out  on  the  lands,  knowing  the  poverty  of  the 
common  irifli  refiding  tenantry,  and  their  characters  to  be 
fuch,  that  they  could  not  improve  them  as  they  fliould  be  j 
yet  I underftand  they  are  not  much  better  fatisfied  than 
other  tenants  : and  the  rent  feems  high.  The  farms  were 
moftly  let  at  a time  when  the  fpirit  of  taking  land  was 
greater  than  at  prefent,  but  it  is  far  from  an  high  rent  for  land 
fo  circumftanced  and  lituated,  built  and  improved  at  the  expence 
of  the  landlord.  There  is  much  in  the  neighbourhood,  efpe- 
cially  towards  Drogheda,  let  at  two  guineas,  and  three  pounds 
and  upwards,  per  acre.  He  is  a great  friend  to  agricul- 
ture, has  conlidered  the  fubjeCt  much,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
introduce  fomething  like  the  befl  englilh  hufbandry  on  his  irifh 
eftate,  but  that  is  ftill  at  a great  diftance.  He  endeavoured  to 
break  through  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  having  the  whole  farm 
laid  wafte  at  the  end  of  a leafe,  and  every  inch  ploughed  up,, 
but  could  not  carry  his  point  further,  than  by  giving  great  pre- 
lent advantages  to  the  tenants,  to  induce  them  to  agree,  that  the 
third  part  of  the  farms  fhould  not  be  ploughed  the  laft  four  or 
five  years  of  the  leafe.  The  foil  is  fo  good,  that  if  ufed  ever  fo 
ill  in  that  time,  it  will  recover,  and  there  will  be  a very  good 
fward.  According  to  the  common  method  of  leafing  lands  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  country  is  nearly  wafte  and  unpro- 
fitable, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  public,  during  feven  or  eight 
years  in  every  3 1 years,  the  ufual  leafe.  For  the  tenant,  not  re- 
ftrained  by  proper  claufes,  nor  obliged  to  any  particular  ma- 
nagement, or  to  manure,  ploughs  up  every  thing,  and  for  fome 
time  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  purfues  the  moft  ruinous > 
fyftem  for  the  land,  difpofed  even  to  lofe  fome  advantage  him- 
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felf,  rather  than  his  fucceffor  fliould  have  any  benefit ; confe- 
quently,  tfie  three  or  four  laft  years  the  crops  hardly  pay 
expences,  and  three  or  four  years  more  are  loft  before  it  can  be 
brought  into  any  condition.  Good  and  ftraight  roads  are  made 
through  and  acrofs  the  eftate,  and  bridges  built  where  neceflary. 
Such  a .difpofition  in  the  landlord  to  improve,  muft  do  much 
for  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
eftate,  the  young  white  thorn  hedges,  (of  which  a great  quantity 
had  been  planted,  and  which  grew  moft  luxuriantly)  ferve  as 
fpring  food  for  Iheep  and  other  cattle.  The  eftate  is  now  divided 
into  farms,  from  70  to  150  acres,  and  let  in  general  for  31 
years,  at  40s.  and  35s.  per  acre,  fome  part  at  30s.  and  a fmall 
part  at  26  s.  The  lands  are  tythe-free,  and  there  are  no  taxes 
of  any  kind  paid  by  the  tenants,  except  afleflments  for  making 
and  repairing  the  roads  of  the  barony,  which  fome  years  have 
amounted  to  lod.  per  acre,  and  is.  laid  on  by  the  grand  jury 
at  the  affizes. 

July  ift,  left  Slaine,  taking  the  road  towards  Kells.  Called 
at  Gibbs  town,  where  Mr.  Gerrard  has  one  of  the  moft  con- 
liderable  farms  in  the  country.  He  very  kindly  fhewed  me 
it,  and  explained  the  management.  His  bullocks  he  buys 
in  oftober  at  lol.  each,  and  fells  them  in  fummer  with  4I.  pro- 
fit: the  cows  in  may,  at  5I.  10  s.  and  fells  them  before  winter 
from  30s.  to  40s.  profit.  He  mows  100  acres  of  hay  for  the 
flieep  and  bullocks,  and  keeps  good  after-grafs  befides.  The 
bullocks  in  winter  have  nothing  but  hay  and  grafs,  and  are 
always  in  the  fields,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in  this  country  as 
foddering  yards  for  winter  feeding.  Two  bullocks  require  three 
acres.  The  fields  being  generally  large,  a proportion  of  ftock 
is  thrown  to  each,  which  are  left  to  fat  j but  if  any  do  not  feem 
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to  thrive  well,  they  are  drawn  from  them  and  put  into  better 
food. 

The  flieep  Mr.  Gerard  buys  in  odtober,  three  year  old 
wethers,  at  25  s.  he  begins  to  fell  in  april,  and  by  auguft  they 
are  generally  gone  at  about  35s.  on  an  average.  Fatting,  in  this 
manner,  he  thinks  more  advantageous  than  ewes  and  lambs. 
The  winter  fheep  have  hay  in  bad  weather. 

The  bed:  cattle  come  from  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Rofcommon. 
Mr.  Gerard  thinks  the  crofs  of  the  englifh  breeds  in  Ireland 
has  done  good,  except  in  the  hides,  which  are  much  thinner 
from  them.  A good  hide  is  worth  3I.  or  4I.  but  in  common 
from  30s.  to  40s. 

The  foil  of  this  neighbourhood  is,  much  of  it,  a dry  d:oney 
loam,  which  wants  no  draining  5 and  whenever  red  clover  is 
fowl!  and  left,  the  white  comes  in  perfect  dieets,  but  the  bottoms 
are  ftrong  land,  wet  and  bad.  All  the  dry  lands  v/ould  do  per- 
fedlly  well  for  turneps ; Mr.  Gerard  tried  them,  and  got  fine 
crops : but  the  poor  ftole.  them  in  car  loads,  which  made  him 
leave  off  the  pra6lice». 

Under  the  boggy  bottoms  there  is  a very  fine  white  marie,  of 
a fort  I have  not  feen  in  England  j it  is  under  four  feet  of  black 
bog,  and  lies  in  a ffratum,  14  feet  thick,  on  blue  gravel;  it  is 
always  found  under  the  black,  not  the  red  bog ; it  cuts  with 
turf  fpades,  quite  like  white  butter,  but  in  the  air  falls  into  a 
fandy  powder  to  appearance:  it  is  uncommonly  light  in  the 
hand,  and  has  a very  great  eftervefcene  with  acids,  as  I tried. 
Mr.  G.  has  marled  109  acres,  and  found  the  benefit  immenfe. 
Lays  2 or  300  barrels  an  acre,  and  always  on  tillage. 
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He  has  made  many  covered  drains  with  ftones,  the  effea  of 
which  is  great ; and  he  has  his  fields  fenced  in  the  moft  perfed 
manner  by  deep  ditches,  high  banks,  and  well  planted  hedges. 

One  third  of  the  county  of  Meath,  he  thinks,  is  let  to  fub- 
tenants ; a farm  of  i loo  acres  near  him  is  fo,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce a tythe  of  what  it  ought  to  do.  For  docking,  &c..  a graz- 
ing farm  of  looo  acres,  2aool.  does ; 3000 1.  would  do  it  well. 

Corn-acre^  are  common  here,  which  is  to  let  the  land  for 
3I.  15s.  to  4I.  an  acre  to  the  poor  for  three  or  four  crops;  who 
generally  fow  oats,  but  fometimes  wheat. 

Reached  Lord  Bedive’s  in  the  evening,  through  a very  fine 
country,  particularly  that  part  of  it  from  which  is  a profped  of 
his  extenfive  woods.  No  perfon  could  with  more  readinefs  give 
me  every  fort  of  information  than  his  lordlhip. 

The  improvements  at  Headfort  muft  be  aftonifiiing  to  thofe 
who  knew  the  place  feventeen  years  ago  j for  then  there  were 
neither  building,  walling,  nor  plantations : at  prefent  almoft 
every  thing  is  created  neceflary  to  form  a confiderable  refidence. 
The  houfe  and  offices  are  intirely  new  built;  it  is  a large 
plain  done  edifice.  The  body  of  the  houfe  145  feet  long,  and 
the  wdngs  each  180.  The  hall  is  3 if  by  24,  and  17  high.  The 
faloon  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a 
dining  room,  48  by  24,  and  24  high : on  the  right,  a draw- 
ing room  24  fquare  by  17  high,  and,  within  that,  Lady 
Bedive’s  dreffing  room,  23  by  18.  There  are  alfo,  on  this  door, 
a breakfad-room,  23  by  18,  and  a room  for  Lord  B.  of  the 
fame  fize.  The  fird  floor  confids  of  fix  apartments,  one  3 1 1 by 
24,  two  24  fquare;  a fourth  23  by  191 ; a fifth  20  by  18;  a 
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fixth  23  by  19,  all  15  high,  befides  two  dreffing  rooms.  From 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  I fuppofe  it  is  the  cuftom  to  build  very 
fubftantially  here.  The  grounds  fall  agreeably  in  front  of  the 
houfe,  to  a winding  narrow  vale,  which  is  filled  with  wood,  where 
alfo  is  a river,  which  Lord  Bective  intends  to  enlarge  j and,  on 
the  other  fide,  the  lawn  fpreads  over  a large  extent,  and  is  every 
where  bounded  by  very  fine  plantations.  To  the  right,  the 
town  of  Kells  is  pidlurefquely  fituated,  among  groups  of  trees, 
with  a fine  waving  country  and  diftant  mountains  j to  the  left, 
a rich  trad;  of  cultivation.  The  plantations  are  very  numerous, 
more  thriving  I have  no  where  feen ; the  larch,  fpruce,  and 
beech,  in  particular,  running  beyond  the  reft,  but  the  bark  of  all 
is  clear,  and  there  cannot  be  a better  fign  of  a tree’s  health  and 
vigour. 

His  Lordfhip  tranfplants  oaks  20  feet  high  without  any  dan- 
ger, and  they  appear  to  thrive  perfedly  well,  but  he  takes  a large 
ball  of  earth  up  with  the  roots.  He  confirmed  what  had  been 
mentioned  to  me  before,  that  the  way  to  make  our  own  firs 
equal  to  foreign,  was  to  cut  them  in  June,  and  diredly  to  lay 
'them  in  water  for  three  or  four  months.  This  was  done  by  his 
father  35  years  ago,  and  the  buildings  raifed  of  them  are  now 
fully  equal  to  thofe  built  of  Norway  fir. 

Besides  thefe  numerous  plantations,  confiderable  manfion, 
and  an  incredible  quantity  of  walling,  his  lordfhip  has  walled  in 
26  acres  for  a garden  and  nurfery,  and  built  fix  or  feven  very 
large  pineries,  90  feet  long  each.  He  has  built  alfo  a farm-yard 
280  feet  fquare,  totally  furrounded  with  offices  of  various  kinds. 

His  Lordfliip’s  idea  is  not  that  of  farming,  but  improving  the; 
lands  about  the  houfe  for  beauty ; for  if  let,  they  would  be  de- 
ftroyed  and  ploughed,  and  alfo  for  preferving  the  plantations. 
Other  lands  he  keeps  only  to  bring  them  into  order  for  re-letting. 
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He  applies  his  grafs  befides  horfes,  to  fattening  cows,  which  he 
buys  in  in  may,  from  3I.  15s.  to  4I.  los.  and  in  five  or  fix  months 
fells  them,  with  35s.  to  40s.  profit.  His  mules  are  16  or  17 
hands  high,  and  he  finds  them  of  incomparable  ufe;  they  are  in 
their  prime  at  20  years  old,  and  good  even  at  35J  he  has  had 
them  16  years,  and  in  that  time,  with  the  work  they  have  done, 
would  have  worn  out  three  fets  of  horfes,  befides  being  kept 
upon  lefs  food.  Of  hay  he  gets  17  or  18  load  an  acre  of  4 cwt. 

In  the  breed  of  his  cattle.  Lord  Bedfive  is  very  attentive : he 
fent  into  Craven  for  a prime  bull,  and  got  one,  which  cofi:  him 
36  guineas  at  a year  old,  and  he  is  indeed  a very  fine  beaft. 
This  is  the  breed,  which  from  much  experience  he  prefers,  as 
well  for  milking  as  for  fattening.  The  Holdernefs  he  has  tried, 
having  a very  fine  bull,  but  is  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them  : the  flefh  is  black  and  coarfe ; and  though 
they  give  more  milk  than  the  others,  yet  it  will  not  make  a 
quantity  of  butter  proportioned.  The  common  cow  of  the 
country  is  as  good  as  any  for  mere  milking. 

All  Lord  Bedlive’s  gates  are  iron,  which  coft  him  5I.  5s.  and 
as  wooden  ones  come  to  3I.  3 s.  he  finds  them  the  great  eft  improve- 
ment, faving  the  expence  very  foon.  In  his  tillage  he  purfues 
the  pradlice  of  the  country,  which  is,  i.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat. 
3.  Oats.  4.  Oats,  but  does  not  take  the  laft  crop  of  oats.  He 
limes  1 60  barrels  an  acre  on  his  fallow,  but  the  common  quan- 
tity only  80,  by  means  of  which,  and  better  hufbandry,  he  has 
10  barrels  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  20  of  oats ; while  the  common 
crops  are  7 of  the  one,  and  12  of  the  other.  Marie  he  has 
found  an  excellent  manure  for  dry  foils. 

The  general  rent  of  the  neighbourhood  20s.  Of  the  whole 
county  1 8s.  6d.  Land  fells  at  21  years  purchafe  at  rack  rent. 
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The  cottars  plant  great  quantities  of  potatoes,  giving  for  rent 
4 1.  I os.  the  crop  from  70  to  100  barrels.  This  culture  has  in- 
creafed  20  fold  within  20  years.  All  the  hogs  in  the  country 
are  fattened  on  them  half  boiled. 

In  july,  auguft,  and  feptember,  they  have  great  numbers  of 
Connaught  labourers  ^ they  are  called  fpalpeens : fpal^  in  irifli, 
is  a fcythe,  and  peen  a penny  ^ that  is,  a mower  for  a penny  a 
day,  but  that  was  80  years  ago. 

Lord  Bedive’s  father  w'as  one  of  the  greateft  improvers  I have 
heard  of.  He  bought  10,000  acres  of  bog  and  rough  land  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  much  at  the  rent  of  only  2od.  an  acre  : he 
drained  and  improved  the  bog,, though  a red  one,  divided  it,  and 
brought  it  to  be  fuch  good  land,  that  it  is  now  15  s.  an  acre  j. 
part  of  it  was  dry  rocky  land,  which  he  divided  by  wails. 

July  3d,  took  my  leave  of  Lord  Beftive,  and  went  to  Drue- 
ftown,  the  feat  of  Barry  Barry,  Efq;  but  as  I was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  him  at  home,  I could  only  obferve  in  general, 
that  he  had  a large  lawn  very  well  laid  down  to  grafs,  and  had 
made  a very  pretty  lake  with  a fhrubberry  on  the  banks  of  it. 
About  this  neighbourhood  all  the  good  land  is  applied  to  graz- 
ing, and  lets  from  25  to  35  s.  an  acre,  the  reft  20s.  But 
towards  Fore  I paffed  by  much  that  was  greatly  inferior,  for 
when  laid  down,  (that  is  left  to  itfelf)  no  white  clover,  or  very 
little  came,  and  it  feemed  quite  uninclofed  j yet  this  I found  was. 
at  14  or  15s.  I obferved  here  that  the  cottars  were  not  fo  well, 
cloathed  as  hitherto. 

Reached  Packenham-hall,  pleafantly  lituated,  with  much  oldi 
wood  about  it,  where  Lord  Longford  received  me  with  the  moft 
friendly  attention,  and  gave  me  very  valuable  information.  For 
the  following  particulars  of  the  neighbouring  hufbandry  I am 
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obliged  to  him.  Farms  rife  from  20  to  lool.  a year,  in  general  60 
or  80].  but  few  larger.  The  foil  heavy,  loam  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep  upon  from  12  to  18  inches  of  yellow  till^  under  which,  lime- 
ftone  gravel  10  feet  deep  on  rock,  alfo  dry  found  gravel,  lets 
from  15  to  20S.  Average  rent  of  the  county  of  Weftmeath, 
exclufive  of  wafte,  9 s.  including  it  7s.  The  courfes  of  crops 
mofl  common : 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 


Potatoes  I . Potatoes 

Bere  2.  Flax 

Oats  3.  Oats 

Oats  4.  Oats  "" 

Oats  5.  Oats_ 

and  oats  longer  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  even  till  they  do  not  get 
three  barrels  an  acre,  and  then  leave  it  to  cover  itfelf.  Among 
the  better  farmers  ; 

1.  Fallow  manured  with  lime-ftone  gravel 

2.  Wheat  or  bere. 

3.  Oats 

4.  Oats. 


They  fow  one  barrel  of  wheat,  and  get  feven  per  acre;  fow 
one  and  a half  of  bere,  and  get  1 5 or  16;  of  oats  one  and  a 
half,  the  crop  10  or  11  at  firft,  and  decreafes  every  year  till 
nothing  but  weeds.  The  cottars  all  fow  flax  on  bits  of  land, 
and  drefs  and  fpin  it,  and  it  is  woven  in  the  country  for  their 
own  ufe,  befides  felling  fome  yarn.  The  little  farmers  keep  no 
fheep. 

The  chief  improvements  of  waftes  are  the  bottoms  adjoining 
to  the  bogs,  vs  hich  they  drain  and  cover  with  gravel  or  earth, 
that  produce  good  potatoes. 


No  other  way  of  laying  land  to  grafs,  than  fowing  red  clover, 
or  oftener  nothing,  and  leaving  it. 
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Meadows  for  the  year  let  from  3 to  4I.  an  acre,  merely  for 
the’  hay,  upon  which  they  get  10  load  an  acre.  Grafs  is  moftly 
applied  to  fattening  cows  which  they  buy  in  in  may  at  4I.  and 
fell  in  november  at  61.  one  acre  of  good  land  will  do  for  them, 
but  if  not  good  one  and  a half. 

The  cows  give  two  to  three  gallons  of  milk  a day,  and  yield 
40S.  produce  per  year  by  butter  and  calf.  Feed  them  in  winter 
with  oat-ftraw,  and  hay.  An  ox  hide,  if  it  weighs  100  lb. 
three  pence  per  lb.  if  not' two  pence  halfpenny.  A cow  hide 
two  pence  halfpenny  if  above  60  lb.  if  lefs  two  pence.  Dearer 
than  they  were. 

The  tillage  is  all  done  with  horfes,  ufe  four'  in  a plough,  and 
do  better  than  half  an  acre  a day.  The  price  with  harrowing 
I os.  an  acre.  The  depth  fix  inches  for  winter  corn  j they  lay 
the  lands  in  round  ridges  four  or  five  feet  broad.  Keeping  a 
horfe  the  fummer  at  grafs  il.  los.  No  cutting  chaff,  but  throw 
their  own  away  in  the  winnowing.  The  hire  of  a car,  and  horfe, 
and  driver,  ten  pence  a day.  In  hiring  and  flocking  farms,  they 
will  take  one  of  50  acres,  without  any  thing  but  four  horfes 
, and  fix  cows,  depending  for  food  upon  what  they  bring  3 for  la- 
bour upon  themfelves  and  the  cottars  that  come  with  them  j 
and  make  none  or  fcarce  any  profit. 

Land  fells  at  21  years  purchafe  rack  rent,  rents  have  fallen 
25  per  cent  fince  1770.  In  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  they  were 
much  above  their  value.  Tythes  are  compounded  for,  wheat, 
here,  and  barley  7s.  oats '5s.  meadow  2S.  fheep  3d.  No  tea 
drank. 

Leases  common  are,  31  years  to  catholicks,  and’three  lives  to 
proteflants.  Great  part  of  the  country  let  to  middle  men,  who 
re-let  it  to  fub-tenants,  generally  with  a profit  greater  than  they 
pay  the  landlord.  Carry  their  corn  to  the  mill  of  Carrick  five 
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miles  off.  Rents  of  cabbins  20  to  25s.  with  a rood  of  ground, 
if  land  with  it,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  they  pay  30s.  an 
acre.  For  grazing  a cow  25s.  and  for  a horfe  30s.  No  emigra- 
tions. Twenty  to  one  of  the  lower  people  roman  catholics. 

Expence  of  building  a cabbin  40s.  and  for  a farm  of  50  acres 
5I.  They  will  hire  farms  and  take  all  the  buildings  upon  them- 
felves.  Both  cottars  and  little  farmers  are  in  a worfe  fituation 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  All  of  them  have  turf  for  firing, 
and  one  week’s  labour  in  a year  will  fupply  a cabbin. 

Cutting  turf  3d  a kifh  or  cubical  yard 

A ditch  fix  feet  wide,  and  five  deep  2od. 

In  burning  lime,  a kifh  of  turf  burns  2 barrels  of  lime. 

Sells  at  the  kiln  at  6d.  a barrel. 

Among  Lord  Longford’s  farms  in  this  country  are  the  following: 


£■ 

Let 

£■ 

276  acres 

75  rent 

1736  worth  now 

250 

410 

1 12 

ditto  ■ 

410 

242  7 

1 50  bog  \ 
600  1 

0 00 

ditto 

ditto 

240 

600 

400  J 

150 

49 

ditto 

140 

122 

41 

ditto 

100 

270 

95  • 

ditto 

270 

330 

100 

ditto 

100 

377 

334 

1773 

334 

60 

16 

1739 

40 

383 

150 

J749 

300 

655  ? 

1500  bog) 

225 

ditto 

700 

303 

I2I 

1750 

300 

325 

236 

ditto 

320 

457 

186 

1756 

400 

1928 
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From  which  table  may  be  feen  the  comparative  value  of  lands  in 
40  years:  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  30. 

Gr  ASS  land,  gravelled,  will  let  to  the  poor  at  5 I.  for  pota- 
toes. Very  good  old  grafs,  without  any  manure,  4I.  4s.  and  as 
much  more  for  the  fecond  year  for  flax  : after  that,  would  give 
3I.  for  oats,  and  they  will  give  5I.  for  dunged  ftubble  for  potatoes. 

The  expences,  per  acre,  of  a crop  : 


Rent  - - - 

1-  -f- 

- 5 0 

4 Barrels  of  feed 

-10 

Planting 

- 3 0 

Taking  up  - - 

I 10 

10  10  o 


The  crop  80  barrels.  Prime  coft  2 s.  6d. 

Lord  Longford  has  fome  black  bottom  land,  as  it  is  called 
here;  that  is,  black  red  bog  partially  drained  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  fome  of  it  tolerably  dry : other  parts  fo  wet,  that  a 
beafl:  can  fcarcely  venture  on  it  with  fafety.  One  part  is  a 
reddilh  bog,  three  feet  deep,  which  12  years  ago,  was  burnt  a 
foot  deep  j and  at  the  fame  time  open  drains  made  10  feet  wide 
at  top,  and  7 deep,  the  bog  being  formed  by  the  drains  into  beds 
40  feet  wide.  The  fpontaneous  rubbifh,  heath  chiefly  is  now 
coming  fall  again,  but  it  never  has  been  cultivated ; where  the 
fires  were  made  are  fpots  of  fine  white  clover.  This  land,  at  pre- 
fent,  would  let  for  nothing,  but  it  is  highly  improveable. 

His  Lordfliip  has  had  two  acres  and  an  half  of  turneps  on  jufl: 
fuch,  and  the  crop  was  exceedingly  good  : he  has  always  remarked  in 
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burning,  that  wherever  there  were  many  afhes,  there  'are  Hire  to 
be  good  turneps.  The  two  acres  and  an  half  kept  feven  bullocks, 
each  8 cwt.  and  fixty  fheep,  three  months.  On  four  acres  of  the 
fame  fort,  he  has  now  a crop  of  turneps  fown : it  was  drained  lo 
years  ago.  This  fummer  he  dug  it  over,  levelled  it,  and  burnt 
the  fpit  in  great  heaps:  this  digging  coft  3I.  los.  an  acre. 
The  burning  j1.  It  was  harrowed  with  bullocks,  which,  with 
feed,  &c.  he  reckons  los.  in  all  5I.  an  acre,  which  expence  he 
knows  by  experience  is  repaid  by  the  crop  of  turneps.  In  harrow- 
ing, if  a bullock  in  a foft  place  finks  in,  they  flip  the  hamefs  off 
him,  and  fet  the  others  to  drag  him  out  by  the  horns,  fixing  the 
rope  round  the  horns  as  in  hoifting  an  ox  into  a Ihip. 

I REMARKED,  upon  this  boggy  bottom,  a fmall  plantation  or 
fcotch  firs,  which  did  veiy  well,  and  larch  Hill  better.  Willows 
will  not  thrive.  A gentleman  inclofed  and  drained  four  acres, 
which  he  planted  with  them,  and  they  fliot  away  for  four  years, 
but  then  all  died.  They  do,  however,  very  well  in  the  turf  itfelf, 
if  the  upper  furface  of  fpunge  is  cleared  away.  In  improving  any 
bogs,  Lord  Longford  thinks  the  tillage  Ihould  be  renewed  alter- 
nately with  grafs  every  fix  or  feven  years,  or  it  will  cover  again 
with  heath  (erica)  burning  it  the  befl;  way. 

His  Lordfhip  has  tried  cabbages  feveral  times,  and  he  finds  that 
while  they  lafl:  they  are  better  than  turneps,  but  prefers  the  latter 
on  account  of  the  Ihort  duration  of  ihe  foririer. 

Limestone  gravel  he  has  tried  on  a large  fcale,  lays  1000  loads 
an  acre,  at  il.  los.  expence,  if  it  is  in  the  field.  The  eftedf  pro- 
digious wherever  it  is  laid.  On  a bare  rocky  fpot  in  the  front  of 
the  houfe,  where  the  earth  had  been  cleared  away,  and  there  was 
no  vegetation  but  of  weeds,  fome  gravel  was  fpread,  and  it  brought 
up  an  exceeding  thick  coat  of  white  and  red  clover.  It  is  alfo  in- 
fallible in  deftroying  mols. 
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July  4th,  Lord  Longford  carried  me  to  a Mr.  Marly’s,  an  im- 
prover in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  done  great  things,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  fuch  leafes  as  proteftants  in  Ireland  com- 
monly have.  He  rents  1000  acres  j at  firft  if  was  at  20 d.  an  acre, 
in  the  next  term  5 s.  or  250 1.  a year,  and  he  now  pays  850I.  a 
year  for  it.  Almofl  the  whole  farm'  is  mountain-land  5 the  fpon- 
taneous'growth  heath,  6cc.  he  has  improved  500  acres.  His  method 
has  been  to  grub  up  the  rubbifh,  and  then  to  fummer  fallow  it, 
and  to  manure  it  with  limeftone  gravel  1400  load  an  acre,  at  the 
expence  of  2I.  2s.  Upon  this  he  fows  wheat  or  here,  gets  9 bar- 
rels an  acre  of  wheat,  and  1 9 of  here,  then  oats  1 2 to  15  barrels. 
After  which  he  fallows  again,  and  finifhes  the  fecond  or  third 
courfe  with  red  clover,  fown  with  barley  or  oats  after  wheat.  If 
this  takes  very  well,  he  leaves  it  to  turf  itfelf.  White  clover  comes 
as  faff  as  the  red  wears  out  j for  the  firft  four  or  five  years  it 
fupports  only  fheep,  but  as  it  improves,  which  it  does  very  faft,, 
he  grazes  it  with  black  cattle. 

Lime  he  has  tried  inftead  of  gravel,  160  barrels  an  acre  at  is.. 
but  it  did  not  better  than  gravel  at  one- fourth  the  expence.  In 
gravelling,  the  beginning  of  the  pit  he  has  found  good  for  no- 
thing j and  the  deeper  it  is  dug,  it  is  fo  much  the  better.  It  will 
not  do  twice,  but  will  laft  8 crops,  with  2 fallows. 

Just  fuch  an  account  would  be  given  of  marie  in  Norfolk,  if 
they  pra6lifed  fo  bad  a courfe  of  crops.  Any  manuring  with  fo 
powerful  an  alcaly  as  marie  leaves  the  ground,  after  an  exhauft- 
ing  courfe  of  crops,  in  much  worfe  order  than  it  found  it.  Would 
but  the  irifti  farmers  purfue  the  Norfolk  fyftem,  of  never  letting 
two  crops  of  white  corn  come  together,  tliey  would  not  then  find 
their  gravel  exhaufted  in  8 crops  : it  would  probably  laft  20,  and 
Ln  that,  management  they  might  gravel  again  and  again. 
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He  has  the  white  light  marie  under  boggy  bottoms,  and  has 
ufed  much  of  it,  but  does  not  find  it  anfwer  fo  well  as  gravel. 

He  applies  his  grafs  to  fattening  cows,  &c.  in  the  fyftemj  have 
mentioned  more  than  once ; flieep  he  both  buys  in,  to  fat,  and 
keeps  his  own  breeding  flock. 

He  is  very  attentive  in  fattening  his  wethers  j he  buys  in  odto- 
ber  at  30s.  or  32s.  each,  begins  at  chriflmas  to  f^  them  with 
bran  and  oats,  one  quart  of  each  pen  diem,  and  continues  it  for 
three  months  : has  fold  at  3I.  5s.  but  on  an  average  at  40s.  This 
he  thinks  better  and  cheaper  than  turneps>  which  he  has  tried,  but 
finds  too  dear  in  the  expence  of  drawing,  and  if  fed  in  the  field, 
thinks  half  of  them  loft  j the  oats  at  5 s.  6d.  a barrel,  the  bran 
at  I s. 

£.  s.  d. 

90  Days  oats  i fay  3 bufhels,  at  5s.  6d.  a barrel  041 

90  Ditto  bran  - - - - -009 

o 4 10 

It  was  with  regret  I heard  that  the  rent  of  a man  who  had  been 
fo  fpirited  an  improver,  fhould  be  raifed  fo  exceedingly.  He  me- 
rited for  his  life  the  returns  of  his  induftry.  But  the  cruel  laws 
againft  the  roman  catholics  of  this  country,  remain  the  marks 
of  illiberal  barbarifm.  Why  fhould  not  the  induftrious  man  have 
a fpur  to  his  induftry  whatever  be  his  religion;  and  what  in- 
duftry is  to  be  expe6led  from  them  in  a countiy  where  leafes  for 
lives  are  univerfal,  if  they  are  fecluded  from  terms  common  to 
every  one  elfe  ? What  mifchief  could  flow  from  letting  them  have 
leafes  for  life  ? None ; but  much  good  in  animating  their  in- 
duftry. It  is  impofiible  that  the  profperity  of  a nation  fhould 
have  its  natural  progrefs,  where  four  fifths  of  the  people  are  cut 
off  from  thofe  advantages  which  are  heaped  upon  the  domineering 
ariftocracy  of  the  fmall  remainder. 
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In  converfation  with  Lord  Longford  I made  many  enquiries 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  lower  claffes,  and  found,  that  in  fom.e 
refpecls  they  were  in  good  circumftances,  in  otliers  indifferent ; 
they  have,  generally  fpeaking,  fuch  plenty  of  potatoes,  as  always 
to  command  a bellyful ; they  have  flax  enough  for  all  their  linen,, 
mofl:  of  them  have  a cow  and  fome  two,  and  fpin  wool  enough 
for  their  cloaths ; all  a pig,  and  numbers  of  poultry,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  complete  family  of  cows,  calves,  hogs,  poultry,  and 
children,  pig  together  in  the  cabbin  j fuel  they  have  in  tlie  utmofl; 
plenty ; great  numbers  of  families  are  alfo  fupported  by  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  which  abound  prodigioufly  with  fifh  ; a child  with 
a packthread  and  a crooked  pin,  will  catch  perch  enough  in  an 
hour  for  the  family  to  live  on  the  whole  day,  and  his  Lordfhip  has 
feen  500  children  fifhing  at  the  fame  time,  there  being  notenaciouf- 
nefs  in  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  about  a right  to  the  fifh 
befldes  perch,  there  is  pike  upwards  of  five  feet  long,  bream,  tench,, 
trout  of  I o lb.  and  as  red  as  a falmon,  and  fine  eels  j all  thefe  are 
favourable  circumftances,  and  are  veiy  confpicuous  in  the  nume- 
rous and  healthy  families  among  them. 

Reverse  the  medal : they  are  ill  cloathed,  and  make  a wretched 
appearance,  and  what  is  worfe,  are  much  opprefled  by  many  who' 
m^e  them  pay  too  dear  for  keeping  a cow,  horfe,  &c.  They  have 
a practice  alfo  of  keeping  accounts  with  the  labourers,  contriving^ 
by  that  means,  to  let  the  poor  wretches  have  very  little  cafh  for 
their  year’s  work.  This  is  a great  oppreflion,  farmers  and  gentle- 
men keeping  accounts  with  the  poor  is  a cruel  abufe  : fo  many 
days  work  for  a cabbin — fo  many  for  a potatoe  garden — lb  many 
for  keeping  a horfe — and  fo  many  for  ^ a cow,  are  clear  accounts 
which  a poor  man  can  underftand  well,  but  farther  it  ought  never 
to  go  i and  when  he  has  worked  out  what  he  has  of  this  fort,  the 
reft  of  his  work  ought  pun61:ually  to  be  paid  him  eveiy  faturday 
night.  Another  circumftance  mentioned  was  the  exceflive  prac- 
tice they  have  in  general  of  pilfering.  They  fteal  every  thing- 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on — and  I Ihould  remark,  that  this  is  an 
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account  which  has  been  very  generally  given  me  : all  forts  of  iron 
hinges,  chains,  locks,  keys,  &c. — gates  will  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
conveyed  away  in  many  places  as  fait  as  built ; trees  as  big  as  a 
man’s  body,  and  that  would  require  ten  men  to  move,  gone  in  a 
night.  Lord  Longford  has  had  the  new  wheels  of  a car  ftolen  as  foon 
as  made.  Good  ftones  out  of  a wall  will  be  taken  for  a fire-hearth, 
&c.  though  a breach  is  made  to  get  at  them.  In  fhort,  every  thing, 
and  even  fuch  as  are  apparently  of  no  ufe  to  them — nor  is  it  eafy 
to  catch  them,  for  they  never  cany  their  ftolen  goods  home,  but  to 
fome  bog-hole.  Turneps  are  ftolen  by  car  loads ; and  two  acres  of 
wheat  pluckt  off  in  a night.  In  ftiort,  their  pilfering  and  ftealing  is  a 
perfedf  nuifance  ! How  far  it  is  owing  to  the  oppreflion  of  laws 
aimed  folely  at  the  religion  of  thefe  people,  how  far  to  the  condudl 
of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  and  how  far  to  the  mifchievous  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people  themfelves,  it  is  impoffible  for  a paffing  tra- 
veller to.afcertain.  I am  apt  to  believe  that  a better  fyftem  of  law 
and  management  would  have  good  effedts.  They  are  much  worfe 
treated  than  the  poor  in  England,  are  talked  to  in  more  oppro- 
brious terms,  and  otherwife  very  much  oppreffed. 

Left  Packenham-hall. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Lord  Longford’s,  in  the  way  to  Mul- 
lingar, the  road  leads  up  a mountain,  and  commands  an  exceeding 
fine  view  of  Loch  Derrevaragh,  a noble  water  eight  miles  long, 
and  from  two  miles  to  half  a mile  over ; a vaft  reach  of  it,  like 
a magnificent  river,  opens  as  you  rife  the  hill.  Afterwards  I 
paffed  under  the  principal  mountain,  which  rifes  abruptly  from 
' the  lake  into  the  boldeft  outline  imaginable ; the  water  there  is 
very  beautiful,  filling  up  the  fteep  vale  formed  by  this  and  the  op- 
pofite  hills. 

• Reached  Mullingar. 

It 
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It  was  one  of  the  fair  days.  I faw  many  cows  and  beafts,  and 
more  horfes,  with  Ibme  wooi  : the  cattle  were  of  the  fame  breed 
tliat  I had  genei’ally  feen  in  coming  through  the  country. 

July  5tli,  left  Mullingar,  which  is  a dirty  ugly  town,  and  tak- 
ing tlie  road  to  Tiillamore,  Hopped  at  Lord  Belvidere's,  with 
which  place  I was  as  much  ftruck  as  with  any  I had  ever  feen. 
The  houfe  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  a very  beautiful  little  hill, 
half  furroundedwith  others,  variegated  andmelting  into  one  another, 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  fmgular  places  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen, 
and  fpreading  to  the  eye  a beautiful  lawn  of  undulating  ground 
margined  with  wood.  Single  trees  are  fcattered  in  fome  places, 
and  clumps  in  others ; the  general  effebl  fo  pleafmg,  that  were 
there  nothing  further,  the  place  would  be  beautiful,  but  the  can- 
vas is  admirably  filled.  Lake  Ennel,  many  miles  in  length,  -and 
two  or  three  broad,  flows  beneath  the  windows.  It  is  fpotted 
with  iflets,  a promontory  of  rock  fringed  with  trees  flioots  into  it, 
and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  diftant  hills.  Greater  and  more  mag- 
nificent fcenes  are  often  met  with,  but  no  where  a more  beautiful 
or  a more  fmgular  one. 

From  Mullingar  to  Tullefpace,  I found  rents  in  general  at  20s. 
an  acre,  with  much  relet  at  30  s.  yet  all  the  crops,  except  here, 
were  very  bad,  and  full  of  weeds.  About  the  latter  named  place, 
the  farms  are  generally  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  their  courfe, 
I.  Fallow.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  Great  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  all  the  way,  crops  from  40  to  80  barrels. 

The  road  before  it  comes  to  Tullamore  leads  through  a part 
of  the  bog  of  Allen,  which  feems  here  extenfive,  and  would  make 
a noble  trad:  of  meadow.  The  way  the  road  was  made  over  it 
was  fimply-to  cut  a drain  on  each  fide,  and  then  lay  on  gravel, 
which,  as  faft  as  it  was  laid  and  fpread,  bore  the  cars : along 
the  edges  is  fine  white  clover. . 
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Part  of  Tullamore  is  well  built.  I paffed  through  it  to  Cap- 
tain Johnflon’s  at  Charleville,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  hufbandry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Farms,  around  Tullamore,  are  commonly  loo  to  300  acres, 
but  fome  fmaller,  and  fome  of  5 or  600.  The  foil  is'  generally  a 
dry  found  gravelly  loam,  lets  from  12  s.  to  18  s.  average  16  s.  five 
miles  eveiy  way  around.  Average  of  land  let  in  the  whole  county 
15  s.  exclufive  of  bog.  He  thinks  that  one-feventh  of  the  county 
is  bog  or  mountain ; but  the  latter  pays  from  ig.  6d.  to  3s.  The 
courfe  of  crops : 

1.  Oats  on  lay,  fow  one  barrel  and  an  half,  get  10  to  15. 

2.  Fallow. 

.3.  Wheat,  fow  three-fourths  to  i barrel,  get  4 to  7 barrels. 

4.  Oats. 

1.  Oats. 

2.  Fallow. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Peafe. 

1 . Potatoes  on  grafs  with  dung,  or  burn- bating. 

2.  Bere,-  fow  three-fourths  of  a barrel,  get  12  to  20  baiTels. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  pats. 

5.  Fallow. 

• Some  I . pare,  and  bum  for  turneps. . 

2.  Potatoes  at  61.  an  acre  rent. 

3.  Bere. 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Fallow. 

They  are  exceedingly  late  in  fowing,^  not  finifhing  their  wheat  and 
bere  till  after  chriftmas.  They  fow  rape  on  low  grounds ‘by  the 
edge  of  bogs,  upon  paring  and  burning  for  feed  3 • they  get  1 2 to 
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15  barrels  an  acre,  worth  from  12s.  to  20s.  a barrel.  They  fow 
it  on  the  ground  without  covering  after  ploughing,  and  the 
j'ougher  the  land  the  better.  Sow  rye  after  it,  and  then  oats, 
getting  good  crops  3 and  lay  it  down  with  grafs  feeds  from  lofts, 
or  ray  grafs,  or  clover  and  trefoile.  For  turneps  on  fallow, 
plough  fometimes  thrice,  oftener  twice,  lay  on  no  manure  for 
theni,  nor  hoe  them,  get  very  bad  crops.  If  pare  and  burn 
they  plough  twice  j but  a penalty  is  laid  of  5 1.  an  acre  for  doing 
it.  They  eat  them  with  flieep  both  drawn  and  on  the  land. 
Very  little  clover  fown.  Flax  is  fown  very  generally,  from 
patches  up  to  three  or  four  acres,  they  do  the  whole  of  it  them- 
felves,  fpinning  and  weaving.  About  good  friday  is  the  time  of 
fowing;  but  later  fown  is  bad.  The  Iky  farmers,  (and  often  the 
better  fort)  that  is  the  petty  ones,,  let  potatoe  ground  for  it,  at 
61.  an  acre  to  cottars. 

Great  quantities  of  potatoes  in  the  trenching  way,  and  all 
the  dung  is  ufed  for  them.  A common  way  is,  for  the  farmers 
to  let  them  have  land  for  nothing,  upon  condition  of  their 
dunging  it,  which  all  do  that  have  not  land  of  their  own : if 
not,  they  pay  from  4I.  to  61.  dunged,  or  turnep  land  fed  with 
fheep,  which  they  prefer,  the  potatoes  being  drier  and  better. 
The  apple  potatoe  is  moft  efteemed,  becaufe  they  are  great 
bearers,  laid  through  the  fummer,  and  have  been  kept  two  years. 
Not  much  lime  ufed,  having  been  tried,  but  has  not  anfwered  j 
limeftone  gravel  on  lay  to  be  broken  up,  has  a very  great  effect. 
The  expence  los.  or  15s.  ^The  grafs  is  chiefly  applied  to  heifers, 
or  ftore  bullocks  ; the  firfl:  fold  in  fmall  parcels  at  home,  the 
latter  at  Ballynafloe  or  Bannagher.  They  buy  them  in  at  a year 
or  two  years  old;  the  firfl:  30s.  to  50s.  the  latter  from  55s.  to  57s. 
Keep  them  a year  and  four  or  five  months,  or  only  a year  : in  a 
year  they  will  make,  by  the  firfl,  25s.  to  30s.  and  from  30s.  to 
40  s.  by  the  others. 
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Wherever  the  land  is  good  enough,  a few  cows  bought  in  for 
fattening,  in  may,  at  il.  15s.  to  5I.  and  fold  with  40s.  a head 
profit.  The  poor  people  all  rear  calves. 

Many  fheep  bred  j the  beft  farmers  breed  and  fell  them  fat  in 
three  years  old,  wethers  at  michaelmas,  from  i8s.  to  24s.  if  in 
fpring,  from  24  s.  to  44  s.  Clip  from  5 to  7 lb.  of  wool. 

The  tillage  is  done  by  oxen,  four  in  a plough,  not  half  an  acre 
a day,  the  fky  farmers  fometimes  will  put  one  horfe  and  a cow  in. 
Oxen  are  reckoned  beft.  They  cut  no  chaff,  but  winnow  in 
the  field. 

Hire  of  a boy,  horfe  and  car  is.  id. 

The  fky  farmer  will  take  40  or  50  acres,  with  3 or  four  cows 
and  a horfe  or  two,  and  5I.  5 s.  in  their  pockets.  Tythes  are  com- 
pounded, 5 s.  for  winter  corn,  3 s.  for  fpring  corn,  25  s.  1000 
fheep.  Mowing  ground,  5 s. 

Land  fells  for  20  years  purchafe,  rack  rent  has  fallen  two  years 
■purchafe  in  feven  years,  and  the  rent  has  fallen  from  3 s.  to.5  s, 
in  the  fame  time.  No  tea.  County  cefs  6d.  Very  few  middle 
men  left.  Cottages  with  half  an  acre,  let  for  20  s.  with  two  acres, 
which  is  common,  40  s.  No  emigrations.  Religion,  lower  claf- 
fes  all  roman.  Not  one  cottar  in  fix  has  a cow  about  towns;  but 
in  the  country,  about  half  of  them  have.  Moft  of  them  have  a 
pig,  and  much  poultry.  They  are  not  more  thieving  than  for  a 
few  turneps  and  cabbages  for  their  own  ufe,  nor  that  to  any  excefs. 
Many  of  the  poor  have  reclaimed  much  bog,  the  premiums  of 
the  Dublin  Society  have  induced  them  to  do  it : which  are  now 
50 s.  an  acre:  by  gradual  draining,  either  from  cutting  turf,  or 
making  bounds,  or  from  drainings  purpofely  done,  they  get  to 
peat,  and  burn  it  4 to  6 inches  deep,  at  20  s.  an  acre,  and  fow 
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here,  rye,  or  potatoes ; the  here  does  beft,  and  next  year  another 
crop  of  corn}  and  then  another  burning,  and  2 more  crops,  the 
potatoes  are  wet,  but  will  do  for  feed,  and  they  will  efcape  the 
froft  in  a bog,  when  they  are  killed  in  the  high  lands.  They  pay 
nothing  for  the  bog,  having  land  adjoining. 

They  lay  the  bits  down  to  grafs,  fowing  feeds,  but  the  crop 
is  generally  very  thin  and  poor,  and  after  a year  or  two,  burn  it 
again;  fometimes  put  out  a little  dung  or  gravel  on  the  grafs, 
and  plant  it  with  potatoes.  Some  have  put  potatoes  in  upon  a 
red  bog,  with  no  other  preparation,  than  laying  a poor,  fharp, 
fandy  gravel  on  it,  and  got  tolerable  crops. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  cultivated  cabbages  for  feveral  years.  In 
1772  he  had  one  acre,  in  17732!,  and  fince  that,  between  i and 
2 acres  every  year.  The  great  fcotch  fort  which  he  fows  in  fe- 
bruary,  and  plants  out  in  4 feet  rows,  and  18  inches,  from  plant 
to  plant,  the  beginning  of  June.  If  the  plants  are  not  in  the 
ground  then,  the  crop  will  not  be  good.  Ploughs  for  them  twice, 
and  dungs  richly  in  the  furrows.  Horfe  hoes  twice  or  thrice,  and 
hand  weeds  them;  they  come  from  5 to  12  lb.  but  have  always 
began  to  burft  in  feptember.  Has  ufed  them  for  fattening  Iheep, 
that  would  not  fatten  on  grafs ; alfo  for  bullocks,  which  throve 
perfectly  well,  likewife  the  leaves  (with  great  care  in  picking)  to 
milch  cows,  but  the  butter  tailed.  Finds  that  the  principal  ufe 
of  them  is  for  bringing  on  cattle  that  will  not  finifh  at  grafs,  and 
to  be  ufed  all  before  chrillmas.  Barley  that  has  been  fown  upon 
cabbage  land  which  fucceeded  potatoes,  a vafl  crop,  24  barrels 
an  acre.  Turneps  Mr.  Johnfton  has  had  for  thefe  ten  years,  from 
I to  4 acres,  and  has  always  applied  them  to  fattening  Iheep,  for 
which  purpofe  he  finds  them  excellent ; and  bell  to  feed  in  the 
field,  becaufe  fall  in  the  ground  for  the  Iheep  to  bite  at,  provided 
there  is  fome  grafs  for  them  to  lie  on. 

Has  deviated  from  the  common  late  fowing  of  wheat,  putting 
his  in  the  beginning  of  feptember,  and  finds  his  harvell  fo  much 
earlier,  that  his  is  in  the  haggard  (reek  yard)  when  others  are  cutting. 

His  tillage  he  performs  with  only  2 horfes.  Mr.  Johnllon  is  a 
great  friend  to  the  irifii  cars  ; He  carries  10  to  12  cwt.  of  turf, 
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3 ftatute  kiflies  of  hard  ftone  turf,  each  horfe  lo  turns  a day,  or 
20  miles,  and  all  done  on  grafs  alone. 

July  6th  went  to  Rathan,  where  Lord  Shelburne  has  placed  a 
Norfolk  bailiff,  Mr.  Vancover,  for  the  management  of  a farm  he 
took  into  his  own  hands,  who  brought  with  him  a plowman, 
plough,  harrow  and  tackle.  Thedefign  does  honour  to  the  no- 
bleman who  formed  it;  and  Mr.  Vancover  is  not  likely  to  difap- 
point  him  ; he  is  a fenfiblc,  intelligent  aftive  man,  who  went 
through  all  the  manual  part  of  farming  in  a feven  year’s  appren- 
ticefhip  to  a great  farmer  in  Norfolk.  I found  him  juft  what  I 
could  wifh,  difgufted  neither  with  the  country  nor  the  people, 
pleafed  and  animated  with  the  profpeft  of  improvement  before 
him,  and  had  no  doubt  of  fuccefs.  He  was  going  on  perfectly 
well;  ploughing  off  the  turf  of  a boggy  bottom,  adjoining  to  a 
great  bog;  burning  it  into  fmall  heaps,  and  intending  immedi- 
ately to  plough  and  fow  turneps,  of  which,  he  will  have  12 
acres  this  year,  and  purpofes  having  many  more  the  year  after; 
he  has  cut  fome  very  long  drains  into  the  bog,  defigns  attacking 
it,  and  expeds  to  make  it  excellent  land,  though  inftead  of  plough- 
ing it  firft  for  burning,  he  muft  dig  it;  lam  clear  he  will  not  be 
difappointed : he  has  a fine  field  to  work  upon,  for  Lord  Shelburne 
has  4000  acres  of  bog  here.  The  high  parts  of  the  farm,  are  a 
rough  lime  ftone  land,  but  very  dry  and  found,  he  defigns  in  winter, 
grubbing  the  rubbifh,  burning  all  the  ftone  into  lime,  and  plough- 
ing it  for  turneps  the  following  year.  Let  me  obferve,  that  this 
is  the  right  condud  of  rough  land,  which  fhould  always  be 
brought  into  turnips  firft,  and  not  fallowed  for  wheat,  as  all  the 
irifh  improvers  do,  who  follow  their  wheat  with  fo  many 
crops  of  fpring  corn,  that  their  foil  is  prefently  exhaufted.  If 
turneps  are  had,  dung  is  gained,  and  the  land  in  order,  which 
paves  the  way  to  every  thing  elfe.  Too  much  cannot  be  faid  in 
praife  of  this  undertaking  of  Lord  Shelburne’s.  An  opening  is 
made  by  it,  to  a new  field  in  hufbandry,  which  I foi-efee  may 
prove  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  kingdom  in  general.  Mr. 
Vancover  being  acquainted  with  feveral  modes  of  improvement  in 
England,  and  perfedly  verfed  in  the  Norfolk  hufbandry,  is  placed 
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with  great  judgment  where  he  can  exert  both.  Perhaps  I was 
the  better  pleafed  with  this  improvement  from  being  inftrumental 
in  procuring  his  lordlliip  the  perfon  who  is  executing  it.  Near 
this  place  is  a farm  of  150  acres,  and  1500  bog,  to  be  let  on  a leafe 
forever,  at  130 1.  a year. 

Went  from  Rathan  to  the  Glebe,  a lodge  belonging  to  Dean 
Coote,  and  from  thence  to  Shaen  caftle,  near  Mount-mellick,  his 
refidencej  paffed  near  large  tradts  of  mountain,  wafte  and  bog; 
and  not  far  from  a great  range  of  the  bog  of  Allen.  Saw  but 
little  good  corn  ; they  were  burning  fome  boggy  bottoms  in  order 
to  fallow  for  here ; but  it  fhould  be  for  turneps. 

For  the  following  particulars  I am  indebted  to  the  obliging 
attention  of  the  dean.  About  Shaen  caftle  farms  of  40 
or  50  acres  are  very  common,  fome  few  rife  to  3 or  400.  The 
foil  is  either  lime  ftone,  lime-ftone  gravel,  or  moor;  lets  at  13s. 
an  acre  on  a medium. 

The  Course. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  fow  i barrel, produce  5^.  3.  Peas,  fow 

I barrel,  and  get  5 to  10. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats,  fow  2 barrels,  get  8 to  15. 

Alfo,  I.  They  burn  moors  for  turneps  : no  hoeing,  draw  them 
for  fheep.  2.  Barley  or  here,  fow  i barrel  of  here,  get  8 to  18. 
Sow  of  barley  i barrel,  get  as  much  barley  as  here.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Oats  ; after  which  they  leave  it  to  graze  itfelf.  Alfo  on  moory 
lands,  rape  or  rye  inftead  of,  or  after  turneps. 

Flax  is  fown  by  all  poor  people  and  little  farmers  for  their 
own  ufe. 

Potatoes  are  fo  much  planted  that  all  the  dung  of  the  coun- 
try is  applied  to  them ; fome  few  plant  them  with  the  plough, 
but  it  does  not  well,  unlefs  the  land  is  fummer  fallowed  : the 
chief  culture  is  in  the  gardens  of  the  cabbins,  for  they  hire  no 
land  of  the  farmers  for  potatoes.  No  ftieep  folding.  Lime- 
ftone  gravel  is  much  ufed  for  tillage  land,  and  the  benefit  found 
great  for  fix  or  feven  crops. 
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The  grafs  is  applied  to  fattening,  dairying,  and  fheep.  Dai- 
ries from  30  to  40  cows  are  common  here ; they  keep  them  in 
their  own  hands.  An  acre  and  a half  of  middling  grafs  for  a 
cow.  Some  make  butter,  but  none,  if  the  cheefe  is  good.  i| 
cwt.  of  cheefe  is  a good  produce  per  cow , price  from  25  to  30s 
per  cwt.  with  il.  is.  for  the  calf,  at  5 or  6 weeks  old  : rear 
very  few. 

The  fattening  fyflem  is  to  buy  in  at  3I.  to  61.  in  april,  may, 
and  June,  and  fell  out  with  30s.  or  42s.  fhillings  profit,  quite 
to  chriftmas.  Flocks  of  fheep  rife  to  5 or  600  j the  profit  lamb 
at  5s.  to  9s.  and  the  ewe’s  wool  41b.  In  the  winter  they  are  on 
the  walks,  unlefs  in  froft  and  fnow,  when  they  get  fome  hay  or 
turneps.  Wool  15s.  to  17s.  a done,  but  v/i thin  15  years  was 
I os.  6d.  It  is  bought  up  by  combers,  who  keep  fpinners  in  the 
country  to  fpin  it  into  yarn,  which  is  fold  to  factors  for  foreign 
markets.  They  are  much  troubled  with  the  rot  upon'the  moors,’ 
and  a wet  feafon  will  rot  them  even  on  lime-ftone  land.  Plough 
moftly  with  horfes,  ufing  4,  often  for  the  fecond  time  of  fallow- 
ing 6 : they  do  | of  an  acre  ; 4 bullocks,  which  gentlemen  and 
good  farmers  ufe,  will  do  |,  price  7s.  an  acre.  For  winter  corn 
they  throw  the  lands  narrow,  and  arched  up  : no  fhovelling  fur- 
rows, but  ftrike  them  with  the  plough.  Keeping  a horfe  3I.  3s. 
a year,  and  a working  bullock  40  s.  Break  their  fallows  from 
november  tofebruary.  Hire  of  a horfe,  boy,  and  car  from  is.  id. 

to  IS.  4d. 

In  hiring  and  flocking  farms  3I.  an  acre  they  reckon  neceffary.. 

Land  fells  at  20  years  purchafe ; has  fallen  in  5 or  6 years  2s. 

■ to  6s.  an  acre,  in  general  5.  Tythes  are  compounded  for,, 
wheat  7s.  here  6 s.  barley  5s.  oats  3s.  6d.  mowing  ground  3 s. 
peafe  2 s.  6d.  No  tea  in  the  cabbins,  nor  yet  a bellyfull  of  po- 
tatoes. They  have  an  acre  of  land  and  a cottage  for  1 1.  is.  to 
il.  los.  and  about  | of  that  in  potatoes,  they  buy  when  they 
have  not  of  their  own,  both  oats,  meal,  or  potatoes ; a barrel 
of  potatoes  will  lafl  a man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  a week  3 
one  barrel  of  oats  will  yield  i cwt.  of  oatmeal,  which  fells  at 
8s.  6d.  to  los.  and  will  m Jlir-ahut  IdiU  them  a week,  that  is 
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the  fame  time  as  a barrel  of  potatoes.  They  in  general  keep  a 
cow  at  il.  IS.  to  il.  los.  but  they  muft  buy  12s.  or  14s.  of  hay 
for  her.  They  alfo  keep  a pig  on  offal. 

Stealing  is  very  common,  they  take  every  thing  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  yet  are  not  fo  poor  here  as  in  Clare  and  Tippera- 
ly.  Corn  all  carried  to  Dublin  for  the  premium,  that  on  the 
malt  and  flour  pays- all  the  expences,  but  not  the  wheat.  Po- 
pulation evidently  increafes.  No  emigrations.  Religion  of  the 
lower  claffes  all  catholick.  A poor  man’s  firing  143.  or  15s. 

Expence  of  building  a cabbin  3I.  3s.  of  flone  and  date  20I. 
all  to  a farm  of  50  acres,  of  ftone  and  date  300I. 

In  converfation  upon  the  fubjedt  of  a union  v/ith  Great  Bri- 
tain, I was  informed  that  nothing  was  fo  unpopular  in  Ireland 
as  fuch  an  idea ; and  that  the  great  objedlion  to  it  was  increadng 
the  number  of  abfentees.  When  it  was  in  agitation,  20  peers  and 
60  commoners  were  talked  of  to  fit  in 'the  britifh  parliament,, 
which  would  be  the  refident  of  80  of  the  bed:  edates  in  Ireland. 
Going  every  year  to  England  would,  by  degrees,  make  them 
refidents  ; they  would  educate  their  children  there,  and  in  time 
become  mere  abfentees  : becoming  fo  they  v/ould  be  unpopular, 
others  would  be  eleded,  who,  treading  in  the  fame  deps,  would 
yield  the  place  dill  to  others  \ and  thus,  by  degrees,  a vad  portion 
of  the  kingdom  now  refident  would  be  made  abfentees  ^ which 
would,  they  think,  be  fo  great  a drain  to  Ireland,  that  a free 
trade  would  not  repay  it. 

I THINK  the  idea  is  erroneous,  were  it  only  for  one  cir- 
cumdance,  the  kingdom  would  lofe,  according  to  this  reafon- 
ing,  an  idle  race  of  country  gentlemen,  and  in  ,exchange  their 
ports  would  fill  with  fhips  and  commerce,  and  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  commerce}  an  exchange  that  never  yet  proved  dif- 
advantageous  to  any  country. 

The  dean’s  improvements  of  bog  ground  are  extenfive  ; he 
drained  very  completely,  and  then  ploughed  or  dug  it  for  burning, 
upon  which  fowed  medin,  which  fucceeded  very  well,  yielding 
13  barrels  an  acre.  Then  oats  ploughed  for,  and  got  10 
barrels } and  fowed  hay  feeds,  ray  grafs  (colium  pererine)  and  clover 
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(trifolium  pratenfe :)  before  the  improvement  began,  it  was  not 
worth  IS.  6 d.  an  acre,  but  made  it  14s. 

Another  part  of  the  bog  was  leveled  and  burnt,  the  afties  fpread, 
and  turnep  feed  harrowed  in,  did  very  well,  fed  Iheep  with  them; 
after  which,  rubbiih,  clay,  and  lime-ftone  gravel  fpread  on  it, 
1000  load  an  acre,  or  40  s.  an  acre,  and  grafs  feeds  fown,  which 
made  it  worth  il.  is.  an  acre.  Turneps,  dean  Coote  has  hadthefe 
20  years,  both  in  the  drill  and  broad-caft,  and  found  the  drill 
method  much  the  beft,  but  owing,  I apprehend,  to  the  hoeing 
of  the  broad-caft  not  being  well  performed.  Had  them  always 
for  feeding  flieep,  and  found  the  eating  equal  to  a coat  of 
dung. 

He  folded  his  ftieep  for  two  years,  but  could  not  bring  his 
people  to  continue  it  without  too  much  trouble. 

Lime  he  has  tried  much  on  the  lime-ftone  ground,  but  did 
not  find  it  anfwer  at  all. 

Would  recommend  in  the  improvement  of  bogs,  to  begin 
with  one  great  drain  round  the  intended  improvement,  12  feet 
wide  at  top,  cut  to  the  gravel,  and  4 feet  wide  at  bottom  j then 
to  cut  crofs  drains  into  that,  which  alfo  ought  to  go  down  to 
the  gravel : leave  it  for  a year,  if  it  is  bad;  then  turn  it  up  with 
the  fpade  or  plough,  burn  it,  and  fow  turneps  or  rape,  and  do  it 
again  the  fame  next  year,  with  a fecond  burning,  after  which  oats 
may  be  had,  and  laid  down  to  grafs,  which  will  be  good,  but  much 
better  if  gravelled.  Dean  Coote  has  received  from  the  Dublin 
fociety  feveral  gold  medals  for  the  improvement  of  bog,  culture 
of  turneps,  &c. 

July  8th,  left  Shaen  Caftle,  and  took  the  road  towards  Athy ; 
breakfafted  with  dean  Walfti,  at  general  Walfh’s,  in  that  gentle- 
man’s abfence. 

The  general  is  a confiderable  farmer,  and  a yet  greater  im- 
prover; he  has  built  12  new  farm  houfes,  alfo  30  cabbins  that 
have  90  cows,  and  each  2 to  4 acres,  at  20  s.  an  acre. 

He  has  tried  potatoes  with  the  plow,  inftead  of  the  trenching 
way,  he  manured  2 acres  of  firong  land  with  400  load  of  dung, 
which  he  ploughed  in,  and  then  dibbled  the  fets  in,  15  inches 
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fquare,  he  hand-hoed  them  twice,  and  got  176  barrels  per  acre. 
The  common  crops  do  not  exceed  90  barrels. 

He  has  generally  7 or  8 acres  of  turneps,  and  2 or  3 of  cab- 
bages, with  which  he  feeds  both  cattle  and  fheep,  and  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  practices  tillage  principally  to  bring  his  land  into 
order,  and  throws  it  into  the  following  courfe. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Clover  or  trefoile,  2 years. 

When  he  fows  barley  on  potatoe  land,  he  gets  20  barrels  an 
acre.  One  article  in  the  management  of  his  eftate  cannot  be 
too  much  praifed : wherever  he  lets  a farm  that  has  only  a com- 
mon ordinary  cabbin  on  it,  he  obliges  the  new  tenant  to  build 
a good  houfe  of  ftone  and  flate,  allowing  him  conhderably 
towards  the  expence.  The  common  courfe  of  crops  here  is, 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  yielding  from  7 to  9 barrels.  3.  Bar- 
ley, 15  barrels.  4.  Oats,  15  to  20.  5.  Left  for  Grafs. 

The  poor  here  have  all  of  them  potatoes,  as  far  as  their  dung 
will  go : when  they  hire  grafs  land  to  plant  them  on,  the  ac- 


count of  an  acre  is  as  follows : 

10  barrels  of  feed,  at  3s.  4d.  - --  --  1134 
Planting,  cutting,  &c.  - - --  --iioo 

Second  trenching  - --  --  --  -0150 

^ Weeding  - --  --  --  --  --  026 
Taking  up,  40  men  a day  at  yd.  - - - - i 34 

Rent  - --  --  --  --  --  -3100 


iC  8 14  2 

The  average  crop  80  barrels,  which  is  2 s.  2d.  a barrel  prime  coff^ 

They  have  them  the  year  round  in  plenty ; they  are  cheaper 
than  oatmeal,  and  they  like  them  better.  They  fow  very  little 
flax,  and  fome  none  at  all.  Many  of  them  are  mafler  of  a car 
and  horfe,  with  which  they  work  for  hire ; alfo  one  or  two  pigs, 
and  much  poultry  by  means  of  their  potatoes. 

Leaving  General  Walfh’s,  paffed  a fine  wood  on  the  right, 
within  a wall.  See  much  good  wheat  and  here  to  Athy.  Go- 
ing through  that  town  the  road  leads  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Barrow,  which  winds  through  the  vale  to  the  right  y the  verdure- 
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beautiful,  and  the  country  pleafant.  Pafs  over  much  light  dry 
fandy  gravelly  loam,  as  fine  turnep  land  as  I ever  faw,  but  not 
one  cultivated  in  the  country.  It  is  this  foil  all  the  way  from 
Athy  to  Carlow  j lets  from  16s.  to  20s.  an  acre.  The  courfes  are  : 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  yielding  5 or  6 barrels. 

Alfo,  I.  Fallow.  2.  -Wheat.  3.  Oats,  and  grafs  feeds,  or 
left  to  turf  itfelf,  they  ufe  lime  with  fuccefs  : they  have  gravel, 
but  that  does  beft  for  ftrong  lands,  and  this  upon  land  formed 
for  20  barrels  an  acre  of  barley  after  turneps.  Thefe  people  by 
the  Norfolk  hufbandry  would  make  a crown  where  they  now 
receive  fix  pence. 

Called  on  Mr.  Vicars  at  Ballynakill,  a' confiderable  grazier, 
who  farms  near  2000  acres  in  different  counties.  His  hufbandry 
confifts  chiefly  of  feeding  flieep  and  bullocks  : one  fheep  fyftem 
is  to  keep  ewes  for  breeding,  the  fale  being  3 year  old  wethers, 
forne  of  the  oldefl:  ewes  and  the  wool.  The  wethers  fell  from  20 
to  28s.  each,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  2|  to  a flone,  (the  flone 
of  wool  in  Ireland  16  lb.)  Another  fyftem  is  to  buy  in  ewes  in 
autumn,  and  to  fell  the  lambs  fat,  and  then  the  ewes.  Gra- 
zings in  this  country,  confifts  in  buying  bullocks  in  o6fober,  at 
5I.  or  61.  eachj  give  them  fome  hay  in  bad  weather,  and  fell 
them  fat,  with  40  s.  or  50  s.  profit.  Cows  are  bought  in  in  may, 
and  fold  fat  from  harveft  to  autumn.  Many  dairies,  not  let 
to  labourers,  but  kept  for  making  butter  j a cow  will  make  i cwt. 
at  2I.  I os.  and  the  calf  4 s.  The  cabbins  let  here  at  20  s.  each, 
and  30S.  they  pay  for  the  pafturage  of  a cow,  which  they  all  keep. 
The  account  of  potatoes  is  : 

Rent  - - - - £•  5 o 

, 8 Barrels  of  feed,  4s.  6d.  - 1160 

Putting  in  - - - -2100' 

Taking  up  - --1100 

10  16  o 

The  average  crop  60  barrels,  prime  coft  therefore  3 s.  6d.  Ave-  ‘ 
rage  rent  of  the  whole  county  of  Carlow,  15s. 

Passed  on  to  Mr.  Browne  at  Brownlhill,  who  has  built  a very 
good  and  convenient  houfe,  in  an  open  fituation,  commanding 
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an  extenfive  prolpe6t ; gained  here  feveral  articles  of  information 
relative  to  the  fame  neighbourhood  as  Mr.  Vicar  is  in.  They 
plough  chiefly  with  oxen,  four  in  a plough,  but  do  not  half  an 
acre  a day,  which  is  a quantity  four  horfes  will  do  eafily. 

Tillage  is  very  much  increafed  here,  and  almofl:  intirely  ow- 
ing to  the  inland  premiums ; the  people  alfo  increafe  much. 
Tythes  are,  Wheat  5s.  Bere  4s.  Barley  3s.  Oats  2s.  6d.  Mow- 
ing ground  3s.  and  of  fheep  in  kind. 

Throughout  the  county  of  Carlow  the  hiring  tenant  is  in 
general  the  occupier,  except  in  fmall  pieces. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Browne’s  houfe  is  a mountain,  which  I re- 
marked was  cultivated  very  high  up  the  fides  j and  upon  enquiry 
found  that  it  was  done  by  cottars,  who  pay  the  high  rent  of  los. 
an  acre  in  order  to  improve  : they  pare  it  with  a plough,  and  burn 
the  furrow j lime  and  fallow  it  for  wheat,  of  which  they  get  fix 
barrels  per  acre;  after  which  they  fow  oats,  and  get  10  barrels, 
laying  down  with  grafs  feeds.  Some  they  reclaim  with  potatoes. 
Much  of  the  mountain  is  wet,  fo  that  they  are  forced  to  drain  it 
with  open  cuts. 

Mr.  Browne  keeps,  800  fheep,- which  confifl; . of  200  ewes; 
100  ditto,  2 years  old  ; 100  ditto,  3 years  old,  wethers;  200 
ditto  I year  old,. ditto  hoggits  ; 200  Lambs.. And  he  fells  every  year 
120  three  year  old  wethers,  at  25  s.  - 150  - o o 

80  culled  ewes,  at  i6s.  - - - - 64  o o 

Z20  flone  of  wool,  at  16s.  - - - 176  o o, 


390  o o 

In  the  winter  they  eat,  of  hay,  25  7011. 

Heard  of  a very  fpirited  farmer  at  Carlow,  a Mr.  Hamilton, 
on  whom  I fliould  have  called,  but  was  told  that  he  was  abfent. 
He  has  gone  fo  much  into  the  turnep  hufbandry  as  to  have  100 
acres  in  a year,  and  8 or  10  acres  of  cabbages  ; fows  them  much 
on  pared  and  burnt  land ; keeps  by  their  means  a vail  flock  of  ' 
cattle ; flail  feeds  many  bullocks,  buying  ftraw  for  litter  in  order 
to  make  dung ;.befides- which  he  buys  all  the  dung  he  can,  and 
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burns  much  lime,  taking  in  Ihort  every  means  to  keep  his  lands 
clean  and  in  good  heart.  Such  an  example  ought  to  be  powerful 
-in  creating  imitators,  but  I could  ^not  find  it  had  any  fuch  efFed 
among  the  common  farmers. 

July  9th,  left  Brownfiiill,  and  taking  the  road  to  Laugh- 
lin-bridge,  called  on  Mr.  James  Butler  at  Ballybar,  a very  adtive 
and  intelligent  farmer  upon  a confiderable  fcale.  He  has  gene- 
rally 4 or  5 acres  of  cabbages,  which  he  ufes  for  his  fat  wethers 
of  four  years  old  j the  produce  of  them  he  finds  greater,  and  the 
flieep  too  like  them  better  than  turneps.  He  has  fometimes  20 
acres  of  turneps,  and  hoes  them  all.  This  year  none. — It  is  a 
fign  the  cultivation  is  not  well  underftood  in  a country,  when  a 
.man  has  one  year  20  acres,  and  another  none.  A principal  part 
of  the  advantage  of  the  confumption  is  loft,  if  the  cattle  fyftem  is 
not  regularly  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  turnep  crop. 

Mr.  Butler  buys  every  year  40  year  old  beafts,  at  from  30s. 
to  40  s.  Keeps  them  till  three  years  and  an  half  old,  and  then 
fells  them  fat.  Alfo  20  bullocks,  at  5I.  which  he  fells  fat  at  81. 
His  cows  he  buys  in  may,  from  3I.  to  3I.  los.  each.  The  profit 
40s.  a head.  The  beft  grafs  he  has  will  carry  a bullock  an  acre. 
His  fheep  fyftem  is  to  buy  three  year  old  wethers  in  odtober,  at 
25s.  each,  which  he  begins  to  fell  in  the  fpring,  and  through  the 
fummer,  at  34s.  In  the  winter  they  have  hay. 

His  improved  courfe  of  crops  is : 

I.  Turneps,  or  cabbages.  2.  Barley,  yielding  20  barrels  an 
acre.  3.  Clover,  and  upon  that  grafles  afterwards  to  lay  down. 

The  courfes  general  are : 

j.  Fallow.  ....  I.  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat  7I  barrels  an  acre.  2.  Wheat. 

3.  Barley.  3.  Barley,  14  barrels  an  acre. 

4.  Oats.  4-  Oats,  12  ditto. 

5.  Fallow,  and  then  as  above. 

Their  lands  let  at  30s.  an  acre,  being  a very  good  ftony  loam. 
Moft  in  this  neighbourhood  were  grazing  ones,  carrying  bullocks 
and  ftieep  j but  fince  the  premiums  on  land-carriage  corn,  they 
jjave  been  broken  up,  and  are  now  as  i to  20.  The  number  of 
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fheep  particularly  is  fo  much  leffened,  that  only  four  perfons,  Mr. 
Bunbury,  the  two  Mr.  Bernards’,  and  Mr.  Keef,  had,  20  years  ago, 
more  fheep  among  them  than  there  are  now  in  the  whole  county. 

Having  taken  a fliort  walk  with  Mr.  Butler,  pafTed  on  to 
Captain  Mercer’s  mill  at  Laughlin-bridge.  I had  been  told  that 
this  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  mills  in  Ireland  j and  had  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Mercer,  which  through  care- 
lelTnefs  I had  loft.  I did  not  care,  however,  to  pafs  without  fee- 
ing the  mill,  drove'  down  to  it,  and  was  in  the  aukward  fituation 
of  explaining  myfelf  to  be  a traveller — what  I wanted — from 
whence  I came — and  fo  forth  : but  the  good-nature  and  polite- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Mercer  prefently  diflipated  the  difagreeablenefs  of 
thofe  firft  explanatory  moments.  He  fhewed  me  the  mill,  and 
explained  every  thing  with  the  utmoft  civility.  It  is  a very  large 
and  convenient  one  3 grinds  15,000  barrels  a 'year,  and  if  there 
was  a brilker  demand  could  do  yet  more. 

I FOUND  the  fame  neceflity  of  kiln  drying  here  as  at  Slaine 
mill,  and  made  the  fame  obfervation  that  the  wheat  was  none  of 
it  of  a fine  bright  colour,  like  what  is  common  in  England. 

The  farmers  alfo  drefs’  their  corn  in  fo  flovenly  a manner,  that 
there  is  the  fame  neceflity  of  drefling  it  over  again,  for  which 
very  pov/erfuf  machines  are  contrived.  The  whole  is  very  well 
calculated  for  faving  labour  in  every  operation,  and  only  eight 
hands  are  employed.  After  the  mill  was  built,  Mr.  Mercer  made 
many  alterations  of  his  own,  to  render  it  more  fimple  and  effective, 
which  have  fully  anfwercd  his  expeftations.  The  barrel  of  bran 
here  is  4 ftone,  and  fells  for  8d.  Mr.  Mercer  has  tried  feeding 
cattle  with  it,  but  could  never  make  more  than  6d.  by  it : has 
alfo  fattened  hogs  with  it,  but  in  no  ufe  will  it  pay  more  than  6d. 

Nothing  intererting  from  hence  to  Kilfaine.  I faw  fome 
very  good  crops  of  wheat,  but  the  country  is  bleak,  and  wants 
wood  much.  Reached  Gervas  Parker  Bulhe’s,  Efqj  at  that  place 
in  the  evening,  who  received  me  with  a politenefs  equalled  only  by 
the  value  of  his  intelligence. 

I 2 
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July  loth,  accompanied  Mr.  Bufhe,  in  a ride  through  the 
neighbourhood,  to  view  the  country,  which  is  a great  corn  one. 
Called  at  feveral  farms,  and  made  enquiries  into  the  culture,  &c. 

Viewed  Mount  Juliet,  Lord  Garrick’s  feat,  which  is  beauti- 
fully fituated  on  a fine  declivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  com- 
manding fome  extenfive  plantations  that  fpread  over  the  hills, 
which  rife  in  a various  manner  on  the  other  fide  the  river : a 
knole  of  lawn  rifes  among  them,  with  artificial  ruins  upon  it, 
but  the  fituation  is  not  in  unifon  with  the  idea  of  a^ruin,  very 
rarely  placed  to  effe6l,  unlefs  in  retired  and  melancholy  fpots. 

The  river  is  a very  fine  one,  and  has  a good  accompanyment 
of  well  grown  wood.  From  the  cottage  a more  varied  fcene  is 
viewed,  chearful  and  pleafing  ; and  from  the  tent,  in  the  farther 
.plantation,  a yet  gayer  one,  which  looks  down  on  feveral  bends 
of  the  river. 

It  was  impolfible  for  any  one  to  take  more  pains,  that  I fhould 
be  well  informed  of  every  particular  concerning  hufbandry,  than 
Mi*.  Bufhe  i the  following  particulars  I owe  to  his  mod:  ample 
intelligence. 

About  Kilfaine,  farms  rife  generally  from  loo  to  200  acres, 
among  many  very  fmall  ones,,  but  fcarcely  any  fo  high  as  400 ; 
the  foil  a dry  found  gravelly  loam,  with  many  ftones,  much  in- 
clinable to  fand.  As  fine  turnep-land  as  any  in  the  world  j as  to 
rent,  there  are  three-fifths  of  it  good  land,  at  20s.  an  acre; 
one-fifth  worfe,  and  fit  for  pafture,  15  s.  and  another  mountain 
and  land  of  little  value : the  firft  nothing ; the  other  5s.  average 
3s.  and  general  average  16  s. 

The  courfes  of  crops  are, 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  fow  i barrel,  and  get  on  an  average  6. 
3.  Barley,  the  crop  10  barrels.  4.  Oats,  the  crop  8 ditto,  or 

1.  Fallow.  I.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat  2.  Wheat,  which  furprized  me  much,  for  it  is 

■2  Oats.  very  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  fuccefiive  crops. 

1.  Po- 
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1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Barley. 

4.  Oats. 


1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Bere  crop,  10  barrels. 

3.  Barley. 

4.  Oats. 


They  plough  three  or  four  times  for  wheat,  fow  from  the  end 
of  feptember  to  the  middle  of  november.  The  firll  ploughing 
is  not  till  may  or  June,  and  fometimes,  as  I have  feen,  not  till 
July.  They  never  fow  barley  till  april,  and  often  may.  Peafe 
they  only  fow  on  land  which  they  think  is  not  in  heart  for  oats, 
and  the  crops  miferable,  as  may  be  fuppofed.  They  fometimes 
burn  low  rufhy  bottoms,  and  fow  rape  on  them,  but  not  often. 

No  fuch  thing  as  turneps  among  the  common  farmers,  though 
they  have  an  excellent  turnep-foil.  Mr.  Bufhe  has  fome  every 
year,  with  which  he  feeds  his  fheep. 

No  clover.  Mr.  Buflie  has  had  it  for  fome  time,  and  found 
the  fgreateft  advantage  from  it.  A little  flax  for  their  own  ufe. 
Potatoes  very  generally  cultivated,  and  take  all  the  dung  of  the 
farm  ; and  the  poor,  who  raife  what  dung  they  can,  have  land  of 
the  farmers  gratis,  if  they  manure  it  well,  in  order  to  plant  po- 
tatoes, which  here  is  the  mofl:  general  culture  of  that  root.  The 
account. 


Dunging  240  load 
12  barrels  of  feed,  at  3 s. 
Planting  with  a plough 
Weeding 
Taking  up 


£.100 
1160 
- o 16  o 
040 
180 


540 

Plough  them  in,  and  then  trench  the  furrows.  Crop  40  barrels. 
The  befl:  fort  are  the  yellow  potatoe,  alfo  the  wife  for  produce. 
ThtTiirk,  which  is  the  englilh  Howard^,  they  plant  on  poor  land, 
and  nev’^er  beftow  any  dung  on  it,  yet  get  great  crops  j but  it  is  a 
very  bad  fort.  They  are  beginning  to  cultivate  the  mountains ; 
the  inclofures  creep  up  the  fides  gradually  they  pay  2 s.  to  4s.  an 
acre,  but  improve  to  be  worth  8 or  los.  They  do  it  with  lime- 
ftone  gravel,  or  begin  with  potatoes,  and  dung ; the  gravel  they 

carry 
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carry  2 miles  to  3.  Lime  is  a common  manure;  they  lay  80? 
barrels  an  acre  ; it  does  bell  on  light  land,  and  gravel  on  ftony.. 
They  burn  it  themfelves.  One  barrel  of  culm,  at  2s.  burns  5 
barrels  of  lime;  16  miles  from  the  coal-pits.  Q^rring  and 
burning  3d.  a- barrel.  Drawing  ftone  to  the  kiln  id.  or  i|  ditto.. 
Lime  {tone  gravel  is  a very  general  manure,  and  the  benefit 
prodigious.  They  have  fbme  they  call  lime-ftone  fand,  which 
is  a fort  of  fand-ftone  that  breaks  very  eafily.  They  lay  200  to 
300  loads,  6 or  7 cwt.  each,  an  acre.  Four  horfes  will  draw  120 
load  a day,  each  load  i § barrel,  and'  the  diffance  40  perch  : this 
is  180  barrels,  or  720  bufnels,  which  is  24  loads,  at  30  bufliels 
each  ; which,  I believe,  is  more  than  four  horfes  ufually  perforin, 
in  England,  and  is  a proof,  that  giving  CA^'ery  horfe  his  own  work . 
expedites  it.  Raifing  and  fcreening  the  fand  from  large  flone, 
lid.  a car  load.  It  will  laft  in  ftrong  heart  feveral  years,  and 
be  perceived  15.  As  to  laying  land  to  grafs,  they  in  general  do 
it  only  by  leaving  the  foil  to  cover  itfelf  with  the  rubbiflr  that- 
happens  to  come. 

Grass  land  for  meadow  is  very  valuable.  About  the  town  of 
Kilkenny,  3I.  to  5I.  an  acre;  and  at  a diffance  there  is  a cuffom 
of  the  little  tillage- farmers  hiring  the  crop  of  hay  of  a gentleman 
or  farmer,  and  giving  him,  merely  for  the  hay,  3 1.  to  5 1.  an' 
acre,  they  taking  all  the  expences  upon  themfelves,  and  not  hav- 
ing the  after-grafs.  Dairies  common  on  the  hills  on  coarfe  grafs, 
at  I os.  or  I2S.  an  acre.  A- good  cow  will  give  three  gallons  and 
an  half  of  milk  a day.  As  they  fell  all  the  butter-milk,  they 
have  little  notion  of  keeping  hogs,  on  account  of  dairies.  In 
winter,  the  cows  that  give  milk  have  hay  ; the  others  ft  raw  : all 
run  abroad.  Few  grazing  farms,  but  in  the  barony  of  Cranagh 
there  are  fome.  Value  of  a cow's  hide  15s.  to  18s.  per  cv/t.  Sheep’ 
are  kept  in  fmall  parcels ; they  fell  ftore  wethers  two  and  three 
years  old,  at  16s.  to  20  s.  in  June  or  July.  Wool  about  3 to  a 
ftone.  The  price  of  wool  i6s.  but  20  years  ago,  12s.  No  fuch 
thing  as  folding.  They  plough  generally  with  4 horfes,  and  do 
above  i an  acre  a day,  laying  their  lands  on  6 foot  ridges.  They 
give  their  horfes  oats.  No  cutting  ftraw  into  chaff,  and  lofe  all 
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that  of  the  crops.  Hire  of  a car,  a horfe,  and  a driver,  is.  4d. 
In  hiring  and  ftocking  a farm,  they  reckon  a year’s  rent  ne- 
ceffary  ; if  they  have  lefs,  they  never  know  whether  they  are  to 
fink  or  fwim. 

Land  fells  at  21  years  purchafe  j not  quite  fo  well  as  it  did  5 
or  6 years  ago,  the  rents  fallen  fince  march  1775,  a feventh. 
County  cefs  not  a fhilling  an  acre.  Tythes  compounded  generally, 
wheat  8s.  here  7s.  barley  7s.  oats  4s.  mowing  ground  4s.  peafe4s. 
No  manufactory  of  confequence,  but  blankets  are  made  at  Kil- 
kenny. The  leafes  are  all  for  21  or  31  years,  as  the  whole  country 
is  roman  catholic.  Much  land  is  in  the  occupation  of  under  te- 
nants, who  hire  of  middle  men,  but  generally  under  old  leafes ; 
when  land  was  at  its  heighth,  many  hired  alfo  on  fpeculation, 
but  the  fall  of  lands  has  put  a great  Hop  to  it.  A cabbin  and  an 
acre  lets  at  3I.  3 s.  and  if  more  land  40s.  or  42  s.  an  .acre,  the 
cottars  have  many  of  them  a cow,  and  fome  two,  and  a pig  and 
fome  poultry.  In  refpeCt  to  their  condition,  they  have  their  belly 
full  of  potatoes,  and  their  children  eat  them  all  day  longs  all 
cattle  lay  with  them  in  the  cabbins.  Scarcity  of  fuel  is  the 
worft  circumftance.  All  the  lower  claffes  are  roman  catholics. 
No  emigrations.  The  general  ftate  of  the  poor  will  appear  from 
the  following  account  of  Mr.  Bufhe’s  hay-makers ; he  was' oblig- 
ing enough  to  make  them  all  appear  in  array,  and  anfwer  to  the 
queftions  I put  to  them.  The  following  are  the  particulars  they 
gave  me. 
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No.  of  foul; 
in  each  cab- 
bin. 

Acres  of 
land. 

Rent. 

Cows. 

Horfes. 

Hogs. 

No.  1.  4 

I 

X 

I 

18 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2.  7 

0 

I 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

3*  5 

2 

I 

10 

0 

0 

0 

I 

4-  5 

12 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

. ' 5 '.  6 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

6.  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7-  8 . 

8 

8 

0 

0 

I 

O' 

0 

8.  8 

8 , 

8 

0 

0 

1 

I 

2 

9.  10 

16 

16 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10.  8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

I 

1 

2 

II-  5 

6 

10 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 

J 2\  8 

I 

I 

15 

0 

I 

0 

2 

J3.  2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

14.  6 

6 

10 

10 

0 

I 

I 

3 

15-  4 

5 

6 

0 

0 

2 

I - 

2 

16.  6 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

17-  5 

0 

I 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

00 

12 

17 

8 

0 

2 

2: 

2 

19-  7 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2 

I 

1 

20.  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O" 

21.  10 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

22.  6 

8 

8 

0 

0 

I 

I 

2 

144 

114 

n n 

13 

37 

Average 

• 

I 

I 

r 

IX 

6 i-  fouls  per  cabbin,  are  a population  one  would  not  imagine  could 
be  refident  in  fuch  mean  habitations,  but  they  fwarm  witli  chil- 
dren to  the  eye  of  the  mold  inattentive  obferver.  They  have  a 
praftice  here  which  much  deferves  attention : three,  four,  five, 
feven,  &:c.  little  farmers  will  take  a large  farm  in  partnerfliip. 

They 
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They  muft  be  equal  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep,  and  tolerably  lb 
in  other  circumftances  > they  divide  every  field  among  themfelves 
equally,  and  do  all  the  labour  of  it  upon  their  feparate  accounts; 
affifling  each  other  mutually : they  never  throw  the  whole  into 
one  flock  and  divide  tlie  profit,  from  fufpicions,  I fuppofe,  they 
have  of  one  another. 

Implements. 

A car  il.  los.  a boarded  one  2I.  2s.  A plough  il.  5s.  . A pair 
of  harrows  15s.  Building  a labourer’s  cabbin  in  the  common 
manner  5I.  Ditto,  of  flone  and  date,  30 1.  For  a farm  complete 
of  50  acres,  of  flone  and  date  100 1.  to  add  50  acres  more  30I. 
more.  Poors  firing  1 1.  10 s.  but  hedges  much  broken. 

Mr.  Bufhe  is  very  attentive  in  the  culture  of  his  domain ; he 
puts  his  potatoes  in  with  tlie  plough,  and  finds  they  anfwer  much 
better  than  the  common  manner,  making  them  and  turncps  the 
preparation  for  barley,  with  which  he  fows  clover,  and  upon  that 
wheat  : this  is  the  Norfolk  hufbandry,  and  there  cannot  be  better. 
It  fhould  be  extended  over  all  the  arable  land  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticed. He  has  this  year  a very  fine  crop  of  wheat  fown  upon 
one  earth  on  an  old  lay,  and  no  damage  from  the  red-worm.  In 
the  fpring  he  confines  his  cattle  to  the  farm  yard  for  making 
dung,  and  mixes  it  in  compofls  with  fand  and  lime.  He  has  an 
(economical  pra(5lice  which  deferves  attention.  It  is  the  flew 
hole  in  his  kitchen  being  a perpetual  lime-kiln.  It  is  a dre  kept 
night  and  day  at  lefs  than  no  expence,  for  the  lime  more  than 
pays  the  culm.  It  is  not  at  all  unwholefome,  and  the  fire  for  cu- 
linary purpofes  is  excellent. 

July  ii,  left  Kilfaine;  Mr.  Buflie  accompanied  me  to  Wood- 
flock,  the  feat  of  Sir  W.  Fownes.  From  Thomaflown  hither  is 
the  finefl  ride  I have  yet  had  in  Ireland.  The  road  leaving  Tho- 
maflown leads  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  river,  through  fome  beau- 
tiful copfe  woods,  which  before  they  were  cut  mufl  have  had  a 
mofl  noble  effedl,  with  the  river  Nore,  winding  at  the  bottom, 
the  country  then  opens  fomewhat,  and  you  pafs  moll  of  the  way 
for  6 or  7 miles  to  Innifleague,  on  a declivity  fhelving  down  to 
the  river,  which  takes  a varied  winding  courfe,  fometimes  lively, 
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breaking’ over  a rocky  bottom,  at  others  ftill  and  deep  under  the 
gloom  of  fome  fine  woods,  which  hang  down  the  fides  of  fteep- 
hills.  Narrow  Hips  of  meadow  of  a beautiful  verdure  in  fome 
places  form  the  fliore,  and  unite  with  cultivated  fields  thatfpread 
over  the  adjoining  hills,  reaching  almoft  the  mountain  tops  : 
thefe  are  large  and  bold,  and'  give  in  general-  to  the  feenes 
features  of  great  magnificence.  Faffed  Sir  John  Hafler’s,  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  finely  fituated,  and  Mr.  Nicholfon’s 
farm  on  this  fide,  who  has  very  extenfive  copfes,  which  line  the 
river.  Coming  in  fight  of  Sir  W.  Fownes’Sj  the  feenery  is  ftrik-- 
ing,  the  road  mounts  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the 
river  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  w'^ith  groups  of  trees  pret- 
tily fcattered  about',  and  the  tittle  borough  of  Innefteague  in 
a moft  piiturefque  fituation,  the  whole  bounded  by  moun-- 
tains,  Crofs  the  bridge,  and  going  through  the  town,  take; 
a path  that  leads  to  a fmall  building  in  the  woods,  called  Mount 
Sandford  ; it  is  at  the  top  of  a rocky  declivity  almoft  perpendicu- 
lar, but  with  brufii  wood  growing  from  the  rocks,  At  the  bot-- 
tom  is  the  river,  which  comes  from  the  right  from  behind  a 
very  bold  hanging  wood,-  that  feems  to  unite  with  the  hill  on  the  • 
oppofite  fliore  : at  this  pafs  the  river  fills  the  vale,  but  it  widens  - 
by  degrees,  and  prefents  various  reaches,  intermixed  with  little 
tufts  of  trees,  the  bridge  we  palled  over  is  half  hid.  Innifteague 
is  mixed  with  them,  and  its  buildings  backed  by  a larger  wood, 
give  variety  to  the  feene.  Oppofite  to  the  point  of  view  there 
are  fome  pretty  inclofures,  fringed  with  wood,  and  a . line  of 
cultivated  mountain  fides,  with  their  bare  tops  limit  the  whole. . 

Taking  my  leave  of  Mr.  Buflie,  I followed  the  road  to  Rofs. . 
Faffed  Woodftock,  of  which  there  is  a very  fine  view  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills,  the  houfe  in  the  centre  of  a Hoping  wood, 
of  500  engiifh  acres,  and  hanging  in  one  noble  Hiade  to  the  river, . 
which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a winding  glen.  From  the  fame 
hill  in  front  it  is  feen  in  a winding  courfe  for  many  miles  through 
a great  extent  of  inclofur.es,  bounded  by  mountains.  As  I ad- 
vanced, the  views  of  the  river  Nore  were  very  fine,  till  I came  tO' 
Rofs,  where  from  the  hill,  before  you  go  down  to  the  ferry,  is  a 

noble 
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noble  fcene  of  the  Barrow,  a vail:  river  flowing  thro’  bold  fliores, 
in  fome  places  trees  on  the  bank  half  obfcure  it,  in  others  it  opens 
in  large  reaches,  the  efFe6l  equally  grand  and  beautiful.  Ships 
failing  up  to  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a hill  to  the 
water’s  edge,  enliven  the  fcene  not  a little.  The  water  is  very 
deep  and  the  navigation  fecure,  fo  that  fliips  of  700  tons  may 
come  up  to  the  town  j but  thefe  noble  harbours,  on  the  coafl;  of 
Ireland,  are  only  melancholy  capabilities  of  commerce  : it  is 
languid  and  trifling.  'There  are  only  four  or  five  brigs  and 
iloops  tliat  belong  to  the  place. 

Having  now  palled  through  a confiderable  extent  of  country, 
in  which  the  white  boys  were  very  common,  and  committed 
many  outrages,  I fltall  here  review  the  intelligence  I received 
concerning  them  throughout  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  I made 
many  enquiries  into  the  origin  of  thofe  diflurbances,  and 
found  that  no  fuch  thing  as  a leveller,  or  white  boy,  was  heard 
of  till  1760,  which  was  long  after  the  landing  of  Thurot, 
or  the  intended  expedition  of  M.  Conflans.  That  no  foreign 
coin  was  ever  feen  among  them,  though  reports  to  the  contrary 
were  circulated  j and  in  all  the  evidence  that  was  taken  during 
ten  or  twelve  years,  in  which  time  there  appeared  a variety  of 
informers,  none  was  ever  taken,  whofe  teftimony  could  be  relied 
on,  that  ever  proved  any  foreign  interpofition.  Thole  very 
few,  who  attempted  to  favour  it,  were  of  the  moll:  infamous 
and  perjured  charafters-  All  the  reft,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to 
make  the  difcoveiy,  if  they  had  known  it,  and  who  concealed 
nothing  elfe,  pretended  to  no  fuch  knowledge.  No  foreign  mo- 
ney appeared  j no  arms  of  foreign  conftru61ion  5 no  prefumptive 
proof  whatever  of  fuch  a conneclion.  They  began  in  Tipperary, 
and  were  owing  to  fome  inclofures  of  commons,  which  they 
threw  dowm,  levelling  the  ditches  j and  w^ere  firft  knowm  by  the 
name  of  levellers.  After  that,  they  begun  with  the  tythe-pi'oc- 
tors,  (who  are  men  that  hire  tythes  of  the  recftors)  and  thefe 
proftors  either  fcrewed  the  cottars  up  to  the  utmoft  lliilling,  or 
re-let  the  tythes  to  fuch  as  did  it.  It  was  a common  practice 
with  them  to  go  in  parties  about  the  country,  fwearing  many  to 
be  time  to  them,  and  foi-cing  them  to  join,  by  menaces,  which 
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they  very  often  carried  into  execution.  At  laft  they  fet  up  to  hi 
general  redreflers  of  grievances — punifhed  all  obnoxious  perfoiv^ 
who  advanced  the  value  of  lands,  or  hired  farms  over  their  heads 
and  having  taken  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  into  their  own 
hands,  were  not  very  exadl  in  the  diftribution  of  it.  Forced 
mafters  to  releafe  their  apprentices,  carried  off  the  daughters  af 
rich  farmers,  ravifhed  them  into  marriages,  of  which  four  in- 
ftances  happened  in  a fortnight.  They  levied  fumsof  money  on  the 
middling  and  lower  farmers,  in  order  to  fupport  their  caufe,  by 
paying  attornies,  &c.  in  defending  profecutions  againft  them  j 
and  many  of  them  fubfifted  for  fome  years  without  work,  fup- 
ported  by  thefe  contributions.  Sometimes  they  committed  fe- 
veral  confiderable  robberies,  breaking  into  houfes  and  taking 
tlie  money,  under  pretence  of  redreffing  grievances.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  outrages,  they  burnt  feveral  houfes,  and  de^ 
ftroyed  the  whole  fubftance  of  men  obnoxious  to  them.  The 
barbarities  they  committed  were  {hocking.  One  of  their  ufual 
punifhments  (and  by  no  means  the  moft  fevere)  was  taking 
people  out  of  their  beds,  carrying  them  naked  in  winter,  on 
horfe-back,  for  fome  diflance,  and  burying  them  up  to  their 
chin  in  a hole  filled  with  briars,  not  forgetting  to  cut  off 
one  of  their  ears.  In  this  manner  the  evil  exifted  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  took 
fome  meafures  to  quell  them.  Many  of  the  magiftrates  were  ac- 
tive in  apprehending  them  ; but  the  want  of  evidence  prevented 
punifhments  for  many  of  thofe  who  even  fuffered  by  them,  had 
not  fpirit  to  profecute.  The  gentlemen  of  the  country  had  fre-r 
quent  expeditions  to  difcover  them  in  arms ; but  their  intelligence 
was  fo  uncommonly  good  by  their  influence  over  the  common 
people,  that  not  one  party  that  ever  went  out  in  quefl:  of  them  was 
fuccefsful.  Government  offered  large  rewards  for  informationSj 
which  brought  a few  every  year  to  the  gallows,  without  any  radi- 
cal cure  for  the  evil.  The  reafon  why  it  was  not  more  effeftive  wasi, 
the  neceffity  of  any  perfon  that  gave  evidence  againfl:  them,  quitting 
their  houfes  and  country,  or  remaining  expofed.to  their  refentment. 
At  laft  their  violence  arofe  to  a heighth  which  brought  on  their 
fuppreffion.  The  popifh  inhabitants  of  Ballyragget,  fix  miles 
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from  Kilkenny,  were  the  firft  of  the  lower  people  who  dared 
openly  to  affociate  againft  them ; they  threatened  deftrudlion  to 
the  town,  gave  notice  that  they  would  attack  it,  were  as  good  as 
their  word,  came  200  ftrong,  drew  up  before  a houfe  in  which 
were  1 5 armed  men,  and  fired  in  at  the  windows  : the  r 5 men 
handled  their  arms  fo  well,  that  in  a few  rounds  they  killed  40 
or  50.  They  fled  immediately,  and  ever  after  left  Ballyragget 
in  peace — indeed  they  have  never  been  refilled  at  all,  without 
fhewing  a great  want  of  both  fpirit  and  difcipline.  It  fhould, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  they  had  but  very  few  arms,  thofe  in 
bad  order,  and  no  cartridges.  Soon  after  this  they  attacked  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  Power,  in  Tipperary,  the  hiflory  of  which  is  well 
known.  His  murder  fpirited  up  the  gentlemen  to  exert  themfelves 
in  fupprefling  the  evil,  efpecially  in  railing  fubfcriptions  to  give 
private  rewards  to  whoever  would  give  evidence  or  information 
concerning  them.  The  private  diflribution  had  much  more  effedl 
than  larger  fums  which  required  a public  declaration  5 and  go- 
vernment giving  rewards  to  thofe  v/ho  refilled  them,  without  hav- 
ing previoully  promifed  it,  had  likewife  fome  effedl.  Laws  were 
palfed  for  punilhing  all  who  allembled,  and  (what  may  have  a 
great  effecl)  for  recompenfing,  at  the  expence  of  the  county  or 
barony,  all  perfons  who  fuffered  by  their  outrages.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  general  exertion,  above  twenty  were  capitally  con- 
vi6led,  and  moll  of  them  executed  j and  the  goals  of  this  and  the 
three  neighbouring  counties,  Carlow,  Tipperary,  and  Queen’s- 
eounty,  have  many  in  them,  whofe  trials  are  put  off  till  next  af- 
fizes,  and  againll  whom  fufiicient  evidence  for  convi6lion,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  will  appear.  Since  this  all  has  been  quiet,  and  no  outrages 
have  been  committed  : but  before  I quit  the  fubjedl,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  what  coincided  very  much  to  abate  the  evil,  was  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  lands,  which  has  taken  place  lately.  This  is  con- 
fiderable,  and  has  much  leffened  the  evil  of  hiring  farms  over  the 
heads  of  one  another ; perhaps  alfo  the  tythe-pro6lors  have  not 
been  quite  fo  fevere  in  their  extortions : but  this  obfervation  is 
by  no  means  general ; for  in  many  places  tythes  yet  continue 
to  be  levied,  with  all  thofe  circumllances  which  originally  raffed 
the  evil'. 
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From  Rofs  took  the  road  towards  Wexford,  and  found  upon 
enquiry  that  I was  got  into  quite  a diiferent  country  from  what 
I had  left,  the  foil  not  near  fo  high  let,  for  feveral  miles  it  is  from 
5s.  to  15s.  and  is  in  general  dry  found  land.-  This  foil,  fo  excel- 
lent in  the  turnep-culture,  never  lets  at  its  real  value  in  unim- 
proved countries:  it  is  the  introdu6lion  of  turneps  alone  that 
afcertains  that  value.  .In  8 or  9 miles  I found  fome  rifiiig  to  20s. 
The  courfe.:  i.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Barley.  7.  Oats.  With  fuch  management,  no  wonder  the 
foil  is  low  rented.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  rough  land  over- 
run with  furze  (ulex  eitropceus).  They  burn  them  here,  and  Ire- 
marked  uncommon  quantities  of  bog-wood  at  the  doors  of  the 
cabbins : yet  their  turf-grounds  are  rather  boggy  bottoms  than 
bogs. 

Laid  at  Taghmon,  at  as  good  an  inn  as  the  appearance  of  the 
place  could  allow  of,  though  I was  told  it  was  very  good. 
There  was  a bed  on  which  I refted  in  my  cloaths,  but  the  liable 
had  neither  rack  nor  manger.  I flrould  have  gone  on  to  Wex- 
ford, but  found  that  Mr.  Neville,  member  for  that  town,  to 
whom  I had  a letter  of  recommendation  in  order  to  procure  in- 
telligence concerning  the  baronies  of  Bargy  and  Forth,  was  in 
England  j I therefore  determined  to  turn  off  here,  and  make  a 
-circuit  through  them  to  get  to  Wexford.  The  landlord  feemed 
to  know  fomething  of  the  country.  I alked  him  what  gentlemen 
were  in  it  that  took  any  pleafure  in  hulbandry  : he  named  feveral, 
and  from  his  accounts  I determined  a call  on  Mr.  Nun,  at 
St.  Margaret’s. 

LY  1 2th,  fallied  from  my  inn,  which  would  have  made  a 
very  paflable  caftle  of  enchantment  in  the  eyes  of  Don  Quixote, 
in  fearch  of  adventures  in  thefe  noted  baronies,  of  which  I had 
heard  fo  much.  They  were  completely  peopled  by  Strongbow; 
and  from  having  retained  a fort  of  faxon  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  without  any  of  them  underllanding  the  irifh,  in  all 
probability  the  country  was  at  that  time  uninhabited  or  defo- 
lated.  I had  been  told  that  they  were  infinitely  more  induftrious  and 
. better  farmers  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  this  account 
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was  confirmed  to  me  by  feveral  common  irifh  farmers  I met  with 
upon  the  road. — It  was  not  long  before  I was  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  and  I was  much  furprifed  to  fee-  no  great  appearance  of 
any  thing  better  than  common.  In  one  refpedt,  I remarked  the 
vilcR  hufbandry,  which  was  exhaufting  the  land  by  fucceffive  corn 
corps,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cover  itfelf  with  weeds,  and  grafs  by 
degrees  : for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I have  not  feen,  in  Wexford, 
any  of  that  fine  land  I have  mentioned  fo  often,  which,  if  thrown 
by  in  this  manner,  is  almoft  immediately  covered  with  white 
clover.  Land,  I found,  let  five  or  fix  miles  from  Taghmon,  from 
I os.  to  20S.  an  acre  ; they  have  no  fallow,  but  fow  oats  and  barley, 
and  beans-  and  peafe,  (which  they  call  black  corn)  in  fucceffion  for 
many  years,  and  without  any  fuch  pradtice  as  hoeing.  And  though 
the  land  is  light,  dry  and  found,  not  a turnep  is  fown  j fo  that, 
in  21  miles,  I faw  not  a fmgle  fallow  for  them.  Sowing  beans 
and  peafe  is,  however,  common,  and  they  have  farther  a notion 
that  doing  fo  refrefhes  the  land.  I faw  no  beans  in  Ireland  till  I 
came  here.  They  told  me  their  crops  were  : Barley  and  oats  6 to 
12  barrels.  Beans  8 to  lo  barrels.  They  ufe  both  marie  and 
lime ; of  the  former  they  lay  400  car  loads  per  acre,  and  it  lafls 
12  crops.  Much  of  their  wheat  is  fown  on  lays,  marled  and 
dunged,  and  the  crops  were  very  good.  Potatoes  not'  the  food  of  ' 
the  people  the  year  through,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  they 
live  on  them  only  in  tlie  winter,  and  have  oatmeal  the  reft  of 
the  year.  Barley  is  the  crop  that  fucceeds  them. 

Advancing  farther  I had  frefli  accounts. — Wheat  they  fov/ 
on  lays,  with  only  one  ploughing,  and  get  from  7 to  i o barrels 
an  acre  ; and  of  oats  and  barley  on  good  land  fometimes  fo  higli 
as  15  to  17  barrels.  They  lime  much,  and  ufually  take  but  four  or 
live  crops  of  corn  running,  upon  which  they  feemed  to  pride 
themfelves  much,  as  being  good  farmers.  Farms  in  Bargie  gene- 
rally from  40  to  100  acres.  Here  I underftood  there  was  a part 
of  the  barony  of  Shelmal  inhabited  by  quakers,  rich  men  and  good 
farmers.  A farmer  I talked  to  faid  of  them  ; — the  quakers  he  ^cery 
cimuiug,  and  the  devil  a bad  acre  of  land  ^jjHI  they  hire.  From 
tins  account  1 wiOied  for  a recommendation  to  one  of  thele 
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fagacious  friends.  I obferved  all  the  way  I went,  that  the 
•cabbins  were  generally  much  better  than  any  I had  feen  in  Ireland : 
large  ©nes,  with  two  or  three  rooms,  in  good  order  and  repair,  all 
with  windows  and  chimnies  and  little  ftyes,  for  their  pigs  and 
cattle.  As  well  built  as  common  in  England. 

Entering  Forth  I did  not  perceive  any  difference,  but  the  foil 
is  a reddifh  good  loam  without  ftones.  I went  to  St.  Margaret’s, 
and  introduced  myfelf  to  Colonel  Nun,  who  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  with  the  afliftance  of  a neighbouring  farmer.  Ba- 
rony of  Forth  and  Bargie  farms  generally  20  to  80  acres  j but 
many  of  them  hired  in  partnerfliip,  and  when  the  children  marry 
are  fubdivided  into  fmaller  portions.  Rent  of  the  two  baronies 
on  an  average  a guinea.  The  courfes ; 


1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Flax  or  barley. 

3- 


I.  Summer  fallow."!  i.  Beans  on  lay. 


2. 


Leave  it  for  a fod,<( 
but  mod;  fow  clover  j 4. 

15- 


and  graffes. 


Barley. 

Beans. 

Oats. 

Graffes. 


I.  Fallow  and  marie.  2.  Wheat. 
5.  Barley.  6.  Clover,  &c. 


2.  Barley. 

>3.  Oats, 
j 4.  Barley. 

J 5.  Clover  or  trefoile, 
for  2,  3,  or  4 years. 
3.  Barley.  4.  Oats. 


For  wheat  they  plough  but  once  on  the  lay,  harrow  in  the  feed 
and  fhovel  the  furrows  j fow  in  odtober  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a barrel : fome  ufe  fpring  wheat  fown  in  march.  The  crop  ge- 
nerally is  10  to  20  barrels.  For  barley,  which  is  their  principal 
crop,  they  plough  twice  j fow  one  barrel  and  an  half,  get  i o to 
1 5 barrels  an  acre.  For  oats  they  plough  but  once,  fow  one  bar- 
rel and  an  half,  and  get  10  or  12  barrels  an  acre.  For  peafe  or 
beans  they  plough  but  once,  fow  many  beans  on  a lay  on  one 
ploughing,  one  barrel  and  an  half  per  acre  j chopping  and  drefiing 
the  clods  fine,  get  5 to  20  barrels  an  acre,  and  fow  barley  after  it. 
No  turneps  among  the  common  farmers,  though  much  of  their 
land  is  fine  dry  and  found,  but  fome  is  very  wet. 

Flax  enough  for  their  own  ufe.  Potatoes  they  have  of  late  be- 
gan to  put  in  with  the  plough,  but  in  common  they  are  in  the 
trenching  way.  Their  crops  are  very  good.  Marie  is  very  much 
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iifed  : it  is  a blue  fort.  Tliey  lay  large  quantities  on  the  fod,  let  it  lie  a 
year  or  two  before  they  plough  it  up,  which  they  find  better  than  plough- 
ing it  direftly.  They  marie  the  fame  land  often  ; they  drain  only  with 
open  cuts,  no  hollow  ones  done. 

Cattle  very  little  attended  to  : only  a cow  or  two  for  the  ufe  of 
their  families,  and  a few  flieep ; but  they  keep  a great  many  pigs.  All 
that  live  near  the  fea,  turn  their  pigs  to  the  fnore  for  fifli,  fea-weed,  &c. 
Manure  with  fea-weed,  which  they  lay  on  for  barley ; fome  frclli  from 
the  fea,  others  lay  it  in  heaps  to  rot,  and  many  reckon  it  beft  freih. 
Ploughing  all  with  horfes,  four  in  a plough ; lay  their  lands  round  to 
fhoot  off  the  water.  In  ploughing  grafs  for  corn,  they  leave  one-third 
of  every  ridge  unploughed  in  the  middle,  but  covered  up  with  the  fur- 
rows, in  order  for  tilling  the  year  following,  and  think  they  get  the  beH; 
crops  there.  Execrable ! 

Land  fells  from  22  to  25  years  purchafe;  nor  have  rents  fallen  at  i ' 
rather  the  contrary.  County  cefs  8d.  an  acre.  Tythes  either  gathei 
or  appraifed  every  year.  Leafes  generally  three  lives,  or  3 i years.  Cat  jy 
their  corn  to  Wexford.  The  people  increafe  prodigioufly.  Rent  of  a 
cabbin  and  an  acre  3I.  generally  have  a cow  and  pigs,  and  plenty  of 
poultry.  Religion  generally  catholic.  Many  lads  go  to  Newfoundland 
in  may,  and  come  home  in  obtober,  and  bring  from  15I.  to  24I.  pay  3I. 
paffage  out,  and  il.  los.  home.  Poors’ firing  fod,  furze,  and  fern,  coals 
very  fcarce.  Building  a cottage  5I.  to  7I.  to  a farm  of  50  acres  150I. 

The  people  are  uncommonly  induftrious,  and  a mofl  quiet  race — in 
15  or  20  years  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a robbery.  The  little  far- 
mers live  very  comfortably  and  happily,  and  many  of  them  worth  feveral 
hundred  pounds.  They  are  exceedingly  attentive  in  getting  mould  out 
of  the  ditches  and  banks,  to  mix  a little  dung  with  it,  and  fpread  it  on 
their  land. 

Particulars  of  a farm  : 

70  acres.  16  cows,  4 to  each  partner.  20  horfes,  each  5.  80  fheep. 

60  fwine.  Stock  worth  300I.  4 families. 

And  this  farm  by  old  accounts  has  had  90  crops  of  corn  without  a fallow 
or  grafs,  in  fucceffion,  but  they  manure  with  fea-weed  and  fea-fand  every 
year.  They  are  always  on  the  watch  for  fea-weed ; and  Vv^hen  the  tide 
comes  in,  if  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  go  out  with  their  cars, 
and  get  all  they  can.  Some  of  the  fields  are  fo  covered  with  great  Itone 
rocks,  that  one  would  think  it  impoffible  to  plough  them,  but  they  ma- 
nage it  by  attention. 

They  all  fpeak  a broken  faxon  language,  and  not  one  in  an  hundred 
knows'any  thing  of  irifh.  They  are  evidently  a diftindV  people  ; and  I 
could  not  but  remark,  their  features  and  caft  of  countenance  varied 
very  much  from  the  common  native  irifli.  The  girls  and  women  are 
handfomer,  having  much  better  features  and  complexions.  Indeed  the 
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women,  among  the  lower  claffes  in  general  in  Ireland,  are  as  ngly  as  the 
women  of  fafhion  are  handfome.  Their  induftry,  as  I have  mentioned 
in  feveral  particulars,  is  fuperior  to  their  neighbours  ; and  their  better 
living  and  habitations  are  alfo  diftindfions  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
poor  have  all  barley-bread  and  pork,  herrings,  &c.  and  potatoes.  On 
the  coaft  a confiderable  filhery  of  herrings  : every  creek  has  four  or  five 
boats — none  barreled  by  the  people,  but  the  merchants  of  Wexford 
barrel  them  for  the  Well  Indies. 

From  St.  Margaret’s  I took  the  road  to  Wexford,  the  whole  way 
through  the  barony  of  Forth.  I faw  nothing  but  ftraw  hats  for  men  as 
well  as  women,  and  found  afterwards  that  they  were  worn  through  the 
whole  county,  and  they  give  a comic  appearance  to  every  group  one 
meets.  Laid  at  the  King’s  x^rms  at  Wexford,  a very  clean  and  good 
inn.  There  are  14  or  15  fmall  Ihips  belonging  to  this  port,  but  a bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  prevents  large  ones  from  coming  in. 

July  13th,  CrofTed  the  harbour  in  a ferry-boat,  in  order  to  take  the 
lower  road  to  Gowry.  Palled  over  much  fandy  land  by  the  fea  fide,  co- 
vered with  fern  j large  trails  of  it,  and  divided  into  inclofures,  as  if  it 
had  been  cultivated.  Near  the  town  I obferved  fome  heaps  of  fea- weed 
rotting  for  manure.  At  the  60th  mile  Hone  large  fandy  trails,  covered 
with  furze  and  fern.  As  profitable  land  for  improvement  as  any  I have 
feenj  lets  for  6s.  or  7s.  an  acre,  but  there  is  much  other  land  at  15s. 

Their  courfe  here  is  ; i.  Oats,  7 or  8 barrels.  2.  Barley,  6 ditto. 
3.  Oats.  <^1.  Barley.  5.  Clover  and  rye-grafs  3 to  6 years.  Towards 
Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Gowry,  land  is  higher,  much  of  it  at  20s. 
and  fome  higher  dill. 

Got  to  Lord  Courtown’s,  who  with  an  attention  highly  flattering, 
took  every  means  to  have  me  well  informed.  His  feat  at  Courtown  is  a 
very  agreeable  place,  and  in  fome  refpeils  a very  lingular  one ; for  the 
houfe  is  within  600  yards  of  the  fea,  and  yet  it  is  almoll  buried  in  fine 
woods,  which  from  their  growth  and  foliage,  Ihew  no  averfion  to  their 
neighbour,  who  is  fo  often  pernicious  to  all  their  brethren.  His  views  of 
the  fea  are  fine,  every  where  broken  by  wood,  or  hilly  varied  ground. 

‘ All  his  environs  confill  of  undulating  lands,  which  give  a pleafmg  va- 
riety to  the  feene ; a river  enters  his  garden,  and  purfuing  for  fome 
diftance  a fequeftered  courfe,  lhaded  o-n  one  fide  by  a rocky  bank 
well  wooded,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  trees,  with  a very  agreeable 
walk  under  them,  pours  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  a fmall  diflaiice  from  the 
houfe. 

Lord  Courtown  is  a very  good  farmer.  The  firfl:  field  of  turneps 
I faw  in  Ireland  was  here,  and  he  was  thinning  and  weeding  them  with 
boys,  in  order  to  hoe  them  with  the  more  eftedt,  the  land  in  order,  well 
dunged,  and  the  plants  forward  and  flourilliing.  He  generally  has  7 
or  8 acres,  feeds  his  cattle  with  them  in  a farm-yard,  well  littered  with 
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fern  and  ftraVv’,  and  fowsd^arley  after,  getting  very  fine  crops.  His  fandy 
'lands  by  the  coafi:  he  marles  richly,  and  with  fuch  effed;  that  his  crops 
are  very  great.  The  fined  wheat  I have  feen  yet  in  Ireland  was  on  this 
fand.  Some  of  his  Lordfiiip’s  fields  are  wet  from  a ftratum  of  clay;  thefe 
he  throws  into  lands  gently  arched,  lays  them  down  fo,  and  finds  them 
found  enough  for  winter  feeding  without  poaching,  whereas  v\'hen  flat, 
they  are  quite  kneaded  if  any  cattle  go  into  them.  On  this  clay  foil  he 
finds  the  bed  manure  is  fea-fand  and  Ihingle  from  the  beach. 

July  14,  funday — to  church,  and  v/as  fuprifed  to  find  a large  congre- 
gation: this  is  not  often  the  cafe  in  Ireland  out  of  a mafs  houfe. — Gal- 
lop on  the  drand  ; it  is  a fine  firm  beautiful  fand  for  miles.  The  paddies 
were  fwimming  their  horfes  in  the  fea  to  cure  the  mange,  or  keep  them  in 
health. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  hulbandry  of  the  neighbourhood  his 
Lordfliip  brother  gave  m?. 

At  Courtown,  and  around  Gowry,  farms  in  general  fmall : but  from 
40  or  50  to  2 or  3000  acres,  yet  200  acres  are  a large  one,  but  very 
many  fmall  of  30  to  50.  The  foil  is  a fleirting  of  fand  againd  the 
fea,  the  red  is  gravel  and  gravelly  loam  : alfo  a thin  dratum  of  loam 
on  a yellow  very  miferable  clay,  12  inches  thick,  and  under  it  univer- 
faliy  a fine  blue  marie  of  great  depth.  Rents  rife  from  los.  to  30s.  average 
15s.  to  20s.  and  of  the  whole  county  15  s.  A good  deal  of  mountain, 
which  in  its  wild  date  does  not  let  for  more  than  3s.  The  little  farmers 
improve  it  much  by  fallow  and  lime,  which  they  bring  from  Carlow,  25 
miles.  When  improved,  it  is  worth  i6s.  an  acre,  and  they  pay  that  for 
it  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafe. 

Their  courfes  are:  i.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley,  yielding  to  or  12  barrels. 
3.  Oats,  the  produce  10  or  12  : and  then  more  crops  of  oats,  or  barley 
and  oats,  till  the  foil  is  exhauded,  when  they  leave  it  to  turf  itfelf,  which 
it  will  not  do  under  10  or  15  years.  Alfo,  1.  Summer  fallow.  2.  Wheat, 

7 barrels ; and  then  fpring-corn  crops,  till  the  land  is  exhauded.  No 
peafe  or  beans  fown.  Not  a turnep  in  the  country  among  common  far- 
mers, though  the  fined  fands  and  grounds  imaginable  for  them  : nor 
clover.  A little  flax  is  fown,  generally  after  potatoes,  and  the  cidture  of 
it  increafes  gradually. 

Potatoes  in  general  put  in  in  the  common  manner ; but  I heard  of 
one  or  two  farmers,  who  on  dry  ground  plant ‘them  with  the  plough: 
always  dung  or  pare  and  burn  ; no  hiring  of  land  for  them,  only  in  their 
own  gardens  and  little  fields ; they  do  not  often  raife  more  than  enough 
for  half  a year,  buying  for  the  other  half.  It  is  not  a Iheep  country, 
and  no  fuch  thing  as  folding  known. 

Lime  is  not  ufed,  except  in  the  mountains,  from  Carlow  : but  marie 
is  very  general,  a good  blue  fort,  wdiich  tliey  fpread  amply  on  the  fod, 
And  plough  it  for  wLeat.  1 he  geed  fin  mers  take  three  crops  upon  it, 
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but  the  little  ones  will  take  8 or  10  as  long  as  the  land  will  yield  any 
thing.  The  deeper  they  dig  the  marie,  the  better  it  is.  They  dairy  much 
here,  fome  having  20  cows  for  butter  chiefly.  It  has  been  a common  idea, 
that  one  good  cow  will  make  i cwt.  of  butter  at  42s.  and  1 cwt  of  cheefe 
25s.  and  rear  her  calf.  They  all  keep  many  pigs,  and  the  more  upon 
account  of  their  dairies.  Some  calves  are  fattened  for  Dublin  market, 
one  will  fuck  two  cows,  and  be  worth  4I.  at  3 months  old.  No  large 
flocks  of  fheep,  but  mofl;  of  the  farmers  have  a few  ; generally  wethers 
bought  in  and  fold  out  every  year.  Give  them  hay  in  bad  weather. 
3 fleeces  to  a ffone  of  wool,  the  prefent  price  i6s.  Between  30  and 
40  years  ago  3s.  a ftone ; and  20  years  ago  los.  to  us.  Tillage  is  per- 
liormed  all  with  horfes,  4 in  a plough,  and  do  half  an  acre  a day.  All 
their  chaff  is  loft  in  winnowing  their  corn  in  the  fields.  Hire  of  a car 
IS.  In  hiring  and  flocking  farms,  they  will  take  them  with  fcarce  any 
thing  but  a few  cows  and  horfes,  yet  they  pay  their  rents  very  well,  and 
few  of  them  fail.  Land,  at  rack  rent,  fells  at  20  years  purchafe,  but 
within  thefe  10  years  22  or  23.  Rents  have  been  rifing  for  15  years: 
they  have  not  fallen  of  late  years  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  though  in 
fome  places  are  beginning. 

Tythes  are  valued  every  year,  and  the  loth  taken  as  a compofition, 
wheat  at  i8s.  a barrel.  Barley  8 s.  Oats  6 s.  The  loth  lamb  2 s.  6 d. 
No  tea  in  the  labourers  cabbins,  but  in  thofe  of  little  farmers  they 
have  it,  and  it  increafes  much.  Leafes  generally  3 lives  to  proteftants, 
and  3 1 years  to  catholics.  The  fyftem  of  middle  men  going  out — none 
in  new  let  lands. 

Barley  carried  to  Wexford  for  exportation,  and  wheat  to  Dublin  by 
means  of  bounty  on  inland  carriage.  The  people  increafe  confiderably. 
Rent  of  a cabbin  v/ith  an  acre  40s.  if  more  added  20s.  an  acre.  All  keep 
cows,  and  generally  a horfe  and  a pig  or  two,  with  plenty  of  poultry 
reared  on  potatoes. — They  live  on  oat-cakes  when  potatoes  are  not 
in  feafon  ; the  little  farmers  that  have  40  or  50  acres,  eat  a good  deal  of 
meat  j fifh  is  a great  article  with  the  poor,  particularly  herrings  and  cod. 
In  general  much  improving,  and  more  induftrious  than  formerly.  In 
about  four  years,  40  *or  50  perfons  emigrated  to  America.  They  are 
beginning  to  improve  mountain  and  bog,  which  from  being  worth 
nothing  before,  now  let  at  above  20s.  an  acre.  No  farms  hired  in  part- 
nerfhip. 

The  white  boys  were  violent  for  about  three  months  in  1775,  chiefly 
from  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  but  fupprefled  immediately  by  the  fpirited 
aflbciations  of  the  gentlemen.  They  were  heard  of  in  the  fouth  under 
other  names  before  Thurot  or  Conflans.  Poors’  firing,  turf  feven  miles 
off;  20  kifh  at  IS.  6d.  a good  ftock ; in  common  it  may  be  reckoned 
il.  IS.  Building  a cabbin  61.  to  7I.  7s.  Of  ftone  and  flate  20I.  Ditto  for  a 
farm  of  50  acres,  ftone  and  flate,  25 1.  Crammed  fowls  with  potatoes 
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and  oatmeal  and  milk  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Since  thefe  particulars  were 
taken  at  Courtown  his  Lordfliip,  by  letter,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following,  from  an  intelligent  farmer. 

COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

I.  Wheat. 

Number  of  ploughings,  four  before  fowing.  Firft  in  november. 
Second  in  april,  by  crofs  cutting.  In  June  harrow  it  down  well,  then 
put  on  your  manure.  Third  ploughing  in  July;  harrow  it  down  again. 
Fourth  ditto  in  auguft,  which  will  leave  it  prepared  for  fowing.  Seed  to 
the  acre,  fourteen  ftone.  Crop,  at  a medium,  eight  barrels. 

2.  Barley. 

Two  ploughings.  Firft  in  november.  Second  at  the  time  you  fow, 
having  firft  crofs  harrowed.  Seed  to  the  acre,  fifteen  ftone.  Crop, 
nine  barrels. 

3.  Oats. 

Most  farmers  plough  but  once.  Seed,  22  ftone.  Crop,  9 barrels. 

For  Potatoes. 

Le  t your  ground  lie  ploughed  all  winter ; to  every  acre  put  500  load ' 
of  dung.  Seed,  eight  barrels.  Crop,  80  ditto.  Price,  per  barrel,  5s. 
Ufe  of  lime  very  profitable  on  dry  ground  j quantity,  per  acre,  from  40 
to  50  barrels. 

Cow  s’  Produce. 

On  e cow  will  give  ten  quarts  of  milk  a day ; will  produce  one  hundred 
of  butter.  Profit,  three  pound. 

Sheep. 

Two  acres  will  fupport  one  collop,  or  eight  ewes.  Each  ftieep 

a lamb,  at  5 s.  each  £.200 

Wool  from  the  eight  ftieep,  one  ftone,  at  — — 0170 


2170 

Two  acres,  at  20s.  per  acre  — — — 200 

Profit  on  eight  ftieep,  at  an  average,  — — o ly  o 

Proportion  of  the  rife  of  labour  is  nofmore  than  2d.  per  day. 

Particulars  of  a Farm. 

Arable  20  acres,"!  o of  barley,  4 of  wheat,  6 of  oats.  Pafture  67  acres. 

Meadow  13  ditto. — Total  100  acres. Stock,  24  Cows,  8 horfes,  7 

two* year  old  heifers,  4 year  old  ditto,  and  four  calves. Rent  lool. 

Three  Labourers. 
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Quantity,  per  acre,  on  flifF  clay  ground,  from  5 to  600  load,  of 
about  600  weight;  on  diy  gravely  ground,  from  800  to  1000  ditto,  ac- 
cording to  the  foil,  will  laft  40  years  with  management. 

July  15th,  leaving  Courtown,  took  the  Arklow  road;  pafTed  a finely 
v/ooded  park  of  Mr.  Rams,  and  a various  country  with  fome  good  corn 
in  it.  Fiat  lands  by  the  coafl:  let  very  high,  and  mountain  at  6s.  or  7s. 
an  acre,  and  fome  at  Hs.  or  los.  Faded  to  Wicklow,  prettily  fituated  on 
the  fea,  and  from  Newrybridge  walked  to  fee  Mr.  Tye’s,  which  is  a neat 
farm  well  wooded,  with  a river  running  through  the  fields. 

Reached  in  the  evening  Mount  Kennedy,  the  feat  of  Gen.  Cunning- 
hame,  who  fortunately  proved  to  me  an  inftrudlor  as  afliduous  as  he  is  able. 
He  is  in  the  midftof  a country  almofi:  all  his  own,  for  he  has  10,000  irifli 
acres  here.  His  domain,  and  the  grounds  about  it,  are  very  beautiful, 
not  a level  can  be  feen  ; every  fpot  is  tofled  about  in  a variety  of 
hill  and  dale.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  i.s  one  of  the  greatefi:  na- 
tural curiofities  in  the  kingdom ; an  immenfe  arbutus  tree  unfortu- 
nately blown  down,  but  yet  vegetating,  one  branch,  which  parts  from 
the  body  near  the  ground,  and  afterwards  divides  into  many  large 
branches,  is  6 feet  2 inches  in  circumference.  The  general  buried  part 
of  the  ftem  as  it  laid,  and  it  is  from  feveral  branches  throwing  out  fine 
young  flioots  : it  is  a mofi:  vonerable  remnant.  Killarney,  the  region  of 
the  Arbutus,  boafts  of  no  fuch  tree  as  this. 

July  16th,  rode  in  the  morning  to  Drum  ; a large  extent  of  moun- 
tains, and  wood,  on  the  general’s  eftate.  It  is  a very  noble  feenery;  a 
vaft  rocky  glen  ; one  fide  bare  rocks  to  an  im.menfe  height,  hanging  in  a 
thoufand  whimfical,  yet  frightful,  forms,  with  vaft  fragments  tumbled 
from  them,  and  lying  in  romantic  confufion  ; the  other  a fine  mountain 
fide  covered  with  Ihrubby  wood.  This  wild  pafs  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountain,  which  exhibits  a very  noble  feenery.  To 
the  right  is  an  immenfe  fweep  of  mountain  completely  wooded,  taken 
as  a fingle  objeft  it  is  a moft  magnificent  one,  but  its  forms  are  pidlurefque 
in  the  higheft  degree;  great  projedfions  of  hill,  wdth  glens  behind  all 
wooded,  have  a noble  effedt.  Every  feature  of  the  whole  view  is  great, 
and  unites  to  form  a feene  of  natural  magnificence.  From  hence  a riding 
is  cut  through  the  hanging  v^/'ood,  which  rifes  to  a central  fpot,  where 
the  general  has  cleared  away  the  rubbifn  from  under  the  wood,  and 
made  a beautiful  waving  lawn  with  many  oaks  and  hollies  fcattered  about 
it ; here  he  has  built  a cottage,  a pretty  whimfical  oval  room,  from  the 
windows  of  which  are  three  views,  one  of  did  ant  rich  lands  opening  to 
the  fea,  one  upon  a great  mountain,  and  a third  upon  a part  of  the 
lawn.  It  is  v/ell  placed  and  forms  upon  the  whole  a moft  agreeable  re- 
treat. 
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treat.  The  following  particulars  of  agriculture  I had  from  General  Cun- 
ninghame,  v/ho  took  every  means  of  having  me  v/cll  informed 

About  Mount  Kennedy  the  country  is  inclofed  within  various  moun- 
tains and  high  lands  j farms  are  generally  very  fmall,  from  20  acres  to 
100,  except  in  mountainous  trails,  where  they  are  larger,  fome  from  300 
to  6 CO  acres.  The  foil  is  in  general  a dry  found  gravel,  hanging  to  the 
fouth  eaft,  and  proteded  by  mountains  from  the  north  weff.  The  rent, 
on  an  average,  from  305.  to  50s.  not  mountain,  v.'hich  is  uflialiy  8s.  or 
ios.  The  Ikirt  of  the  whole  county,  from  the  mountain  down  to  the  fea, 
is  from  30s.  to  50s.  an  acre,  being  a hxth  of  it.  One  third  of  it,  uncul- 
tivated and  uninhabited,  lets  for  not  more  than  6d.  an  acre.  Another 
thii’d  lets  for  20s.  The  remaining  fixth  at  9s. — Average  of  the  whole 
15s.  an  acre. 

The  courfes  of  crops  are;  i.  Potatoes;  all  the  dung  of  the  country 
ufed  for  them.  2.  Wheat ; fow  one  barrel,  and  get  on  an  average  8 bar- 
rels.— All  the  furrows  fliovelied.  3.  Oats;  fow  near  2,  and  get  10 
barrels.  4.  Oats.  5.  Barley;  fow  | and  get  10,  and  then  leave  it  for  lay 
for  5 years,  never  fowing  any  grafs  feeds.  It  produces  nothing  at  all  for 
three  years,  but  after  that  vdiite  clover  comes  flowly. 

Barley  has  been  more  cultivated  upon  account  of  the  quantity  of  ale 
and  beer  v/hich  is  brewed  here,  being  the  common  beverage  through  the 
county,  and  more  famous  for  it  than  any  other.  The  barrel,  2-thirds  of  a 
hogfhead,  fells  at  40s.  Malt  malted  here  14s.  a barrel;  the  barley  los.  6d. 

Another  courfe  : i.  Marie,  or  lime-ftone  gravel,  on  the  lay,  1600  loads 
an  acre,  and  fow  barley.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats  or  barley.  4.  Oats  or 
ditto,  till  left  to  lay  again.  Gravelling  they  generally  coniider  as  a right 
to  fix  or  eight  crops.  Their  wheat  after  potatoes  they  fow  fo  late  as 
chriftmas. 

Very  few  peafe,  and  no  beans,  nor  any  rape ; and  not  a turnep,  though 
faw  great  tradfs  perfectly  adopted  to  that  crop.  They  fow  alfo  very  little  of 
flax,  having  no  fuch  manufacture.  Their  potatoes  they  univerfally  plant 
on  an  old  lay ; they  fpread  their  dung  in  beds  for  the  trenching  way, 
none  under  the  plough.  Plant  8 to  10  barrels  on  an  acre,  laid  at  6 
inches  from  one  another.  When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  or  two 
high,  they  cover  them  a fecond  time  from  the  trenches.  They  hand 
weed  them.  No  hiring  land  of  farmers  for  it,  but  all  on  their  own 
account. 

There  are  many  copfes  on  the  fides  of  mountains  of  birch,  oak,  afli, 
and  holly,  which  are  cut  generally  at  25  years  growth  for  poles  for  build- 
ing cabbins ; the  bark  for  tan,  and  the  fmaller  branches  for  charcoal. 
They  are  worth  from  12I.  to  25I.  an  acre.  Many  of  them  on  very  fteep 
fldes  of  mountains,  and  to  a great  height ; but  no  great  oak  woods, 
fince  the  Shillaly  woods  were  cut  down  about  12  years  ago. 

There  are  conflderable  traCls  of  mountain  land  improved  ; if  dry  heath 
land,  they  plough,  crofs  plough,  burn,  and  then  fow  rye,  getting  8 bar- 
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rels,  after  which  they  have  oats,  and  crop  it  as  long  as  it  will  produce. 
Unimproved  mountain,  confifting  of  rock,  furze,  fulex  europceus)  fern, 
(pteris  aqiiilina)  &c.  but  dry,  lets  at  8s.  an  acre,  at  which  rent  they  have 
it  for  31  years.  The  improvement  is  reckoned  very  profitable.  No 
folding  fheep  ; there  is  not  fuch  a thing  as  a hurdle  known.  They  pare 
and  burn  the  mountain  as  the  only  way  to  improve,  though  contrary  to 
an  abfurd  a6f  of  parliament  againft  it. 

Lime  they  ufe  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  the 
Sutton  ftone  they  bring  from  the  hill  of  Howth  to  Wicklow,  where  it  is 
burnt,  and  the  common  fanners  bring  it  from  thence  at  the  expence  of 
2s.  6d.  the  ftatute  barrel  of  32  gallons.  They  lay  from  20'to  60  on  an 
acre,  chiefly  on  mountain  ground.  Grey  marie,  with  lime-ftone  gravel 
in  ftrata,  abound  ail  over  the  country,  with  other  flrata  of  fand,  all 
which  have  an  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  in  digging  they  mix  together, 
and  prove  of  infinite  benefit  to  their  fields. 

Very  few  dairies,  fo  that  they  make  fcarce  any  butter.  Their  cows 
are  fubfervient  to  their  lamb  fuckling,  and  leave  them  free  only  in 
fummer,  when  they  fat  calves  for  Dublin  market.  Four  or  five  quarts 
of  milk  at  a meal  is  the  common  quantity.  In  the  winter  they  have  hay, 
but  only  in  hard  weather.  No  grazing  of  oxen.  As  to  fheep  their  fyftem 
is  particular ; it  is  all  fuckling  lambs  for  Dublin  market. 

General  Cunninghame  carried  me  to  a farmer  who  is  reckoned  the 
mofl:  able  in  that  bufinefs  of  any  in  the  country,  and  the  following  is  the 
account  he  gave  me  of  his  management.  He  breeds  his  own  lambs 
from  a flock  partly  bought  in  every  year.  The  rams  he  puts  to  the 
ewes  the  middle  of  may,  in  order  to  have  them  lamb  at  michaelmas,  or 
a little  after.  They  are  left  in  the  field  for  a week,  and  then  taken  into 
the  houfe.  The  ewes  are  brought  to  fuckle  them  twice  a day  in  gene- 
ral j but  three  or  four  times,  while  young  ; they  have  cows  milk  given 
them  by  women  from  their  mouths,  fquirted  down  the  lambs  throats,  to 
the  quantity  of  a ?ioggin  a day  at  firfl,  and  rifes  to  if  and  2.  A noggin 
is  one-eighth  of  a quart.  They  keep  them  till  three  weeks  before  chrifl- 
mas,  and  then  begin  to  fell  them.  Their  ewes  are  kept  on  grafs  only, 
unlefs  in  bad  weather,  when  they  have  hay.  He  fells  75  lambs  annually, 
from  a flock  of  80  rams  and  ewes,  at  33s.  on  an  average,  fome  up  to 
40s.  for  thefe  lambs  he  has  8 cows,  5 of  them  in  full  milk,  and  if  he  has 
not  cows  enough,  buys  in  for  the  purpofe.  The  ewes  are  bought  in  at 
9s.  each  in  July,  and  fome  old  ones  are  fold  every  year  at  6s.  14  acres  of 
grafs  will  keep  80  fheep  until  the  flubbles  are  ready  for  them. 

In  this  fyflem  much  depends  on  having  them  take  the  ram  in  proper 
time  for  the  Dublin  market.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this  feemingly  difficult 
bufinefs,  they  treat  the  ladies  with  a cup  of  generous  Wicklow  ale,  and 
drive  them  about  the  field,  in  order  to  create  the  proper  ferment  between 
their  blood  and  the  ale,  and  then  at  the  critical  moment  let  in  the  gentle- 
men. Some  managers  more  attentive  than  common,  treat  them  with 
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claret  inftead  of  ale  : perhaps  the  fwarms  of  cliildren  in  the  cabbins  are 
owing  to  the  prolific  quality  of  this  excellent  ale  of  Wicklow. 

The  wool  of  the  country  is  all  wrought  up  by  the  inhabitants,  fpun, 
combed,  and  wove  into  flannel  and  frizes,  and  to  fuch  an  extent, 
that  the  mountain  farmers  pay  half  their  rents  by  this  manufadture. 
They  alfo  buy  much,  not  having  enough  of  their  own : it  is  all  done 
by  the  fmalleft  farmers  going  through  the  whole  manufadlure  employing 
cottars  in  it.  By  fpinning,  a woman  can  earn  3d.  a day.  Wool  now  143. 
to  17  s.  the  {tone  of  i61b.  20  years  ago  iis.  no  rot  among  the  fheep. 
On  the  mountains  many  goats  are  kept  for  the  milk,  which  is  drank  very 
much  by  people  from  Dublin,  who  take  lodgings  for  drinking  goats  whey. 
Kids  flefh  reckoned  very  fine. 

They  plough  with  both  horfes  and  bullocks : two  horfes  and  tv/o 
bullocks,  and  one  bullock  and  three  horfes,  and  do  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  a day.  Stir  5 inches  deep.  Very  few  or  no  oats 
given  to  horfes.  Chaff  all  thrown  away.  They  work  their  draught  oxen 
in  winter  on  ftraw.  Hire  of  a car,  a horfe,  and  a driver,  is.  6d.  a day. 
With  4 cows,  2 horfes,  a yearling,  and  20  fheep,  General  Cunninghame 
has  had  tenants  profefledly  take  50  acres  of  land. 

Land  fells  at  rack  rent  for  18  to  21  years  purchafe  j 5 or  6 years  ago 
it  was  at  22.  Rents  are  fallen  in  the  fame  time  4s.  in  the  pound.  Tythes 
are  paid  by  compofition ; the  crops  are  viewed,  and  they  agree  for  one 
year.  An  acre  of  wheat  ics.  Barley  4s.  Oats  4s.  No  tea  in  the  cab- 
bins  on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  towns  they  have  it.  Leafes  are  three 
lives,  or  3 1 years  j a vaft  proportion  re-let  3 or  4 deep.  The  peo- 
ple increafe  much.  Rent  of  a cabbin  in  a village,  with  a very  fmall 
garden,  2 1.  2 s.  to  3 1.  if  not  in  a village  it  is  lefs.  On  a mountain  50  s.  to  3 1. 
for  a cabbin  and  5 acres,  but  generally  have  a common  pafture  for  their 
cows,  &c.  Farms  much  taken  in  the  mountains  by  partnerfliip  3 3 or 
4 will  take  100  acres,  and  divide  among  themfelves  as  in  Kilkenny. 
Lower  people  all  roman  catholics.  No  emigrations.  No  white  boys. 

They  have  plenty  of  potatoes  j all  keep  a cow,  fome  more  j all  a pig 
or  more,  and  poultry  of  every  kind.  Their  fuel  is  turf  from  the  moun- 
tains ; they  are  univerfal  pilferers  of  every  thing  they  can  lay  tlieir  hands 
on  : great  lyars,  but  full  of  quicknefs  and  fagacity,  and  grateful  to  excefs. 

Kish  of  turf  lod.  delivered.  Oak  ribberies  (fpars)  for  cabbins  4s.  6d. 
a dozen.  Building  a cabbin  25  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  with  a door  and 
2 windows,  5I.  los.  Ditto  ftone  and  flate  20I.  Ditto  farm  houfe  and 
offices  for  50  acres,  of  ftone  and  fiate  200I. 
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Expences  and  produce  of  General  Cunninghame’s  farm, 

-----  375  o o 

Labour  - - --  --  --  --  i^ooo 

Wear  and  tear  - --  --  -_»  30  oo 

£■  555  o o 


48  acres  mown,  at  10  loads  an  acre,  at  los. 
5 acres  of  wheat  10  Barrels,  at  il.  is. 

10  — barley  14  ditto,  at  los.  6d. 

17  — oats  13  ditto,  at  los. 

2 — peafe  9 ditto,  at  los. 

10  — fundries,  at  5I. 

70  fheep  at  15s. 

Swine  - - - - 

10  young  cattle  40s.  _ - - 

16  horfes,  36  weeks,  at  2s.  6d. 

5 Oxen,  ditto  2s.  6d. 


£■  240 

0 

0 

- 52 

10 

0 

73 

10 

0 

1 10 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

6 

0 

72 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

£•  707 

10 

0 

In  two  acres  of  land  fummer-fallowed  for  wheat,  the  general  was 
perfuaded  not  to  fow  it,  as  the  red-worm  would  infallibly  deftroy  the 
crop,  he  therefore  kept  it  for  barley,  but  manured  it  with  lime,  90  bar- 
rels an  acre  at  2id|  each,  from  the  hill  of  Howth  in  auguftj  the  barley 
was  eaten  notwithdanding  the  lime ; it  was  a very  poor  crop,  and  in 
fome  places  none  at  all.  Sowed  the  ftubble  with  peafe,  which  I faw,  and 
were  very  fine  The  general  tried  a very  extraordinary  experiment  upon 
breaking  up  an  old  moffy  grafs  lay  in  an  orchard,  and  laying  it  down 
again  without  having  any  corn : it  was  manured  with  plenty  of  fand, 
then  ploughed  it  up  in  auguft  j diredlly  crofs-ploughed  it  j harrowed  it 
thoroughly,  and  threw  about  20  barrels  of  lime  an  acre  ; burnt  the  roots, 
weeds,  and  tufts  of  grafs,  fpread  the  afhes,  harrowed  it,  and  upon  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  feptember,  fowed  hay  feeds.  This  was  done  to 
efcapc  the  trouble  of  a courfe  of  tillage  among  trees.  The  fuccefs  was 
as  great  as  pollible  j I faw  the  crop  of  hay  mown,  and  it  is  not  lefs  than 
j 6 loads  an  acre.  This  is  a fyftem  which  in  many  cafes  would  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  reviving  old  hide-bound  paftures  without  the  trouble  of  a 
courfe  of  tillage.  It  fhould,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  climate  of 
Ireland  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  laying  land  to  grafs  at  that  feafon,  for 
it  grows  luxuriantly  quite  till  chriftmas. 

Another  inftance  of  this  natural  tendency  of  the  foil  to  grafs,  is  a 
trial  the  general  accidentally  made.  He  had  a fmall  field  under 
turneps,  which  he  hoed  well,  and  were  a fine  crop  j upon  being  drawn 
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to  feed  the  plough  bullocks  with,  he  found  much  grafs  upon  the  land. 
To  much,  that  it  induced  him  to  let  it  Hand,  and  the  rather  as  it  was  laid 
very  flat  and  fmooth  with  the  turneps,  he  rolled  in  fome  grafs  feeds, 
and  it  turned  out  a very  fine  meadow.  He  was  the  firft  who  fowed 
red  clover  here,  and  is  not  yet  followed  by  the  farmers.  He  encouraged 
his  tenants  to  lime,  and  lends  them  money  for  it.  Much  land  is  laid  to 
grafs  at  Mount  Kennedy,  and  all  of  it  done  in  a perfe6l  manner,  the  fur- 
face  laid  completely  fmooth,  without  the  leaf!  fign  of  a furrow,  and  the 
graffes  luxuriant  j all  manured  richly  with  gravel  and  marie. 

I SAW  two  large  compoft  dunghills  turning  over  and  mixing,  a fight 
not  common  in  Ireland.  It  pleafed  me  more  than  the  fight  of  a palace 
would  have  done.  The  general’s  crops  I found  all  exceedingly  fine,  one 
field  of  oats  the  beft  I had  feen  in  Ireland. 

July  17th. — Took  my  leave  of  General  Cunninghame,  and  went  thro’ 
the  Glen  of  the  downs  in  my  way  to  Powerfcourt.  The  Glen  is  a pafs 
between  two  vafl  ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  wood,  which  have 
a very  noble  effedl,  the  vale  is  no  wider  than  to  admit  the  road,  a fmall 
gurgling  river  almoft  by  its  fide,  and  narrow  flips  of  rocky  and  fhrubby 
ground  which  parts  them : in  the  front  all  efcape  feems  denied  by  an 
immenfe  conical  mountain  which  rifes  out  of  the  Glen,  and  feems  to  fill 
it  up.  The  fcenery  is  of  a moft  magnificent  chara6ler.  On  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  the  right  Mr.  La  Touche  has  a banqueting  room.  Paffmg 
from  this  fublime  fcene,  the  road  leads  through  chearful  grounds  all 
under  corn,  rifing  and  falling  to  the  eye,  and  then  to  a vale  of  cliarm- 
ing  verdure  broken  into  inclofures,  and  bounded  by  two  rocky  moun- 
tains, diftant  darker  mountains  filling  up  the  fcene  in  front : this  whole 
ride  is  interefting,  for  within  a mile  and  an  half  of  Tinnyhinch  (the 
inn  to  which  I was  diredled)  you  come  to  a delicious  view  on  the  right, 
a fmall  vale  opening  to  the  fea,  bounded  by  mountains,  whofe  dark  fhade 
forms  a perfeft  contrail  to  the  extreme  beauty  and  lively  verdure  of  the 
lower  fcene,  confiding  of  gently  fuelling  lawns  rifing  from  each  other, 
with  groups  of  trees  between,  and. the  whole  fo  prettily  fcattered  with 
white  farms,  as  to  add  every  idea  of  chearfulnefs. , Kept  on  towards 
Powerfcourt,  which  prefently  came  in  view  from  the  edge  of  a declivity. 
You  look  full  upon  the  hoiife,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  mod  beautiful 
fituation  in  the  world,  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  half  way  between  its 
bare  top,  and  an  irriguous  vale  at  its  foot.  In  front,  and  fpreading 
among  woods  on  either  fide,  is  a lawn  whofe  furface  is  beautifully  varied 
in  gentle  declivities,  hanging  to  a winding  river. 

Lowering  the  hill  the  fcenery  is  yet  more  agreeable,  the  near  Inclo- 
fures are  margined  with  trees,  through  whofe  open  branches  are  feen 
whole  fields  of  the  mod  lively  verdure.  The  trees  gather  into  groups, 
and  the  lawn  fwells  into  gentle  inequalities,  while  the  river  winding 
beneath  renders  the  whole  truly  pleafing. 
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Breakfasted  at  the  inn  at  Tinnyhinch,  and  then  drove  to  the  park 
to  fee  the  water-fall.  The  park  itfelf  is  fine  ; you  enter  it  between  two 
vaft  malfes  of  mountain,  covered  with  wood,  forming  a vale  fcattered 
with  trees,  through  which  flows  a river  on  a broken  rocky  channel : 
you  follow  this  vale  till  it  is  loft  in  a mofl:  uncommon  manner,  the  ridges 
of  mountain  clofmg,  form  one  great  amphitheatre  of  wood,  from  the 
top  of  which,  at  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet,  burfts  the  water  from 
a rock,  and  tumbling  dov/n  the  fide  of  a very  large  one,  forms  a fcene 
Angularly  beautiful.  At  the  bottom  is  a fpot  of  velvet  turf,  from  whiclx 
rifes  a clump  of  oaks,  and  through  their  ftcms,  branches,  and  leaves,  the 
falling  water  is  feen  as  a back  ground  with  an  effe6f  more  pifturefque 
than  can  be  well  imagined;  thefe  few  trees,  and  this  little  lawn,  give 
the  finifliing  to  the  fcene.  The  water  falls  behind  fome  large  fragments 
of  rock,  and  turns  to  the  left,  down  a fliony  channel,  under  the  fhade 
of  a wood. 

Returning  to  Tinnyhinch,  I went  to  Innilkerry,  and  gained  by  this 
detour  in  my  return  to  go  to  the  Dargle,  a beautiful  view  which  I fliould 
otherwife  have  loft  ; the  road  runs  on  the  edge  of  a declivity,  from 
whence  there  is  a moft  pleafmg  profpecl  of  the  river’s  courfe  through  the 
vale,  and  the  wood  of  Powers  court,  which  here  appear  in  large  malfes  of 
dark  fliade,  the  whole  bounded  by  mountains.  Turn  to  the  left  into  the 
private  road  that  leads  to  the  Dargle,  and  prefently  gives  a fpecimen 
of  what  is  to  be  expefted  by  a romantic  glen  of  wood,  where  the  high 
lands  almoft  lock  into  each  other,  and  leave  fcarce  a palfage  for  the  river 
at  bottom,  which  rages,  as  if  with  difficulty  forcing  its  way.  It  is 
topped  by  a high  mountain,  and  in  front  you  catch  a beautiful  plat  of 
inclofures  bounded  by  the  fea.  Enter  the  Dargle,  which  is  the  name  of 
a Glen  near  a mile  long.  Come  prefently  to  one  of  the  fineft  ranges 
of  wood  I have  any  where  feen  : it  is  a narrow  glen  or  vale  formed  by 
the  fides  of  two  oppofite  mountains ; the  whole  thickly  fpread  with  oak 
wood,  at  the  bottom  (and  the  depth  is  immenfe),  it  is  narrowed  to  the  mere 
channel  of  the  river,  which  rather  tumbles  from  rock  to  rock  than  runs. 
The  extent  of  wood  that  hangs  to  the  eye  in  every  direftion  is  gi’eat,  the 
depth  of  the  precipice  on  which  you  ftand  immenfe,  which  with  the  roar 
of  the  water  at  bottom  forms  a fcene  truly  interefting.  In  Icfs  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  the  road  palling  through  the  wood  leads  to  another 
point  of  view  to  the  right.  It  is  the  crown  of  a vaft  projeftint,  rock^ 
from  which  you  look  down  a precipice  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  many 
hundred  feet  deep  upon  the  torrent  at  the  bottom,  which  finds  its  noify 
way  over  large  fragments  of  rock.  The  point  of  view  is  a great  pro- 
jedtion  of  the  mountain  on  this  fide,  anfwered  by  a concave  of  the  op- 
pofite, fo  that  you  command  the  Glen  both  to  the  right  and  left : it 
exhibits  on  both,  immenfe  Iheets  of  foreft,  which  have  a moft  magnifi- 
cent appearance.  Beyond  the  wood,  to  the  right,  are  fome  inclofures 
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hanging  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  crowned  by  a mountain.  I knew  not  how- 
to leave  fo  interefting  a fpot,  the  impreffions  raifed  by  it  are  ftrong.  The 
folemnity  of  fuch  an  extent  of  wood  unbroken  by  any  intervening  objects, 
and  the  whole  hanging  over  declivities  is  alone  great ; but  to  this  the  ad- 
dition of  a conftant  roar  of  falling  water,  either  quite  hid,  or  fo  far 
below  as  to  be  feen  but  obfcurely  united  to  make  thofe  imprelfions  ftronger. 
No  contradictory  emotions  are  raifed — no  ill-judged  temples  appear  to 
enlive7i  a fcene  that  is  gloomy,  rather  than  gay.  Falling  or  moving 
water  is  a lively  objed:  j but  this  being  obfcure,  the  noife  operates  diffe- 
rently. Following  the  road  a little  further,  there  is  another  bold  rocky 
projection  from  which  alfo,  there  is  a double  view  to  the  right  and  left. 
In  front  fo  immenfe  a fweep  of  hanging  wood,  that  a nobler  fcene  can 
hardly  be  imagined : the  river,  as  before,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
which  is  fo  fteep  and  the  depth  fo  great,  as  to  be  quite  fearful  to  look 
down.  This  horrid  precipice,  the  pointed  bleak  mountains  in  view,  with 
the  roar  of  the  water,  all  confpire  to  raife  one  great  emotion  of  the 
fublime.  You  advance  fcarcely  20  yards  before  a pretty,  fcene  opens  to 
the  left,  a diftant  landfcape  of  inclofures,  with  a river  winding  between 
the  hills  to  the  fea.  Faffing  to  the  right,  frefh  fcenes  of  wood  appear  j 
half  way  to  the  bottom,  one  different  from  the  preceding  is  feen ; you 
are  almoft  inclofed  in  wood,  and  look  to  the  right  through  fome  low 
oaks  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  wood,  with  an  edging  of  trees  through 
which  the  fky  is  feen,  which  added  to  an  uncommon  elegance  in  the  out- 
line of  the  hill,  has  a mofi;  pleafmg  effedl.  Winding  down  to  a 
thatched  bench  on  a rocky  point,  you  look  upon  an  uncommon  fcene. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a vaft  chafm  in  the  rock,  which  feems  torn 
afunder,  to  let  the  torrent  through  that  comes  tumbling  over  a rocky  bed 
far  funk  in  a channel  embofomed  in  wood.  Above  is  a range  of  gloomy 
obfcure  woods,  which  half  overfhadow  it,  and  riling  to  a vaft  height,  ex- 
clude every  object.  To  the  left  the  water  rolls  away  over  broken  rocks  : 
a fcene  truly  romantic.  Followed  the  path  : it  led  me  to  the  water’s 
edge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  where  is  a new  fcene,  in  which  not  a 
fingle  circumftance  hurts  the  principal  character.  In  a hollow  formed 
of  rock  and  wood  (every  objedt  excluded  but  thofe  and  water)  the  torrent 
breaks  forth  from  fragments  of  rock,  and  tumbles  through  the  chafm, 
rocks  bulging  over  it,  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  the  channel,  and  ftop 
the  impetuous  water.  The  fhade  is  fo  thick  as  to  exclude  the  heavens, 
all  is  retired  and  gloomy,  a brown  horror  breathing  over  the  whole.  It 
is  a fpot  for  melancholy  to  mufe  in. 

Return  to  the  carriage,  and  quit  the  Dargle,  which  upon  the  whole 
is  a very  fingular  place,  different  from  all  I have  feen  in  England,  and, 
I think,  preferable  to  moft.  Crofs  a murmuring  ftream  clear  as  chryftal, 
and  rifing  a hill,  look  back  on  a pleafing,  landfcape  of  inclofures,  which 
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waving  over  hills,  end  in  mountains  of  a very  noble  chara6Ver.  Reach 
Dublin. 

July  i8th,  once  more  to  Lord  Harcourt’s  at  St.  Woolftan’s,  where  I 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  Colonel  Burton  : he  gave  me  a^frefh  packet 
of  recommendations  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  taking  my  leave  of 
his  excellency,  paffed  Manooth  to  Kilrue.  From  Celbridge  to  Manooth 
is  a line  of  very  fine  corn.  PalTed  Dunboyne,  from  thence  to  Kilrue  j 
the  foil  is  clay,  flat  and  ftrong,  and  I obferved  much  hollow  draining 
going  on,  with  very  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  The  land  about  Mr. 
Jones  is  very  fine  rich  ftrong  loam,  called  here  clay. 

Mr.  Lowther,  to  whom  I had  a letter,  not  being  at  home,  I was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  a cabbin,  called  an  inn,  at  Ratoath.  Preferve 
me,  fates!  from  fuch  another. 

In  their  ftrong  lands  about  Kilrue  their  courfes  are: — i.  Fallow.  2. 
Wheat,  yielding  8 to  15  barrels  an  acre.  3.  Oats,  9 to  20  barrels. 

1.  Potatoes  80  barrels.  1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Beans  7 to  15.  2.  Barley  9 to  14. 

3.  Oats.  3.  Oats. 

Limestone  gravel  they  ufe  in  great  quantities  ; lay  it  on  a fallow,  and 
it  lafts  7 years,  the  expence  from  4I.  to  81.  Lime  they  alfo  have,  but 
find  that  it  will  not  laft  like  gravel.  Hollow,  called  french  drains,  are 
very  general,  even  among  the  common  farmers  : fbme  done  with  ftones, 
but  much  with  fods,  laid  an  edge  in  the  ground,  they  dig  them  2f  or  3 
feet  deep,  at  two  feet  and  an  half,  the  expence  is  5d.  a perch.  At  3 feet 
it  is  8d.  Clover  they  fow  pretty  much,  let  it  lie  two  years,  and  then 
break  it  up  for  oats  on  one  ploughing.  They  fow  it  on  both  winter 
and  fpring  corn.  The  poor  give  5I.  5s.  an  acre  for  lay  to  plant  potatoes 
on,  and  the  fame  for  ftubbled  ground  dunged.  A cabbin  and  half  an 
acre  of  land  30s.  rent,  and  30s.  more  for  a cow’s  feed.  Farms  rife  to 
300  acres,  and  rents  from  i8s.  to  25s.  an  acre. 

July  19th,  left  Ratoath,  palfing  Robert’s-town,  found  much  of  the 
land  a ftrong  loam  without  ftones,  with  all  the  appearance  of  being 
a very  fine  foil.  Got  to  Baron  Hamilton’s  at  Hampton,  near  Balbriggen, 
by  breakfaft.  His  houfe  is  new  built,  and  ftands  agreeably  by  a fine 
ftiore,  with  a full  view  of  the  mountains  of  Mourn,  at  16  leagues  diftance, 
and  the  ifles  of  Skerry  near  him,  much  improving  his  view.  He  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  account. 

About  Flampton,  the  foil  clay  or  ftrong  loam,  and  many  ftones  in  it ; 
lets  from  20s.  to  30s.  Farms  rife  from  40  acres  to  100  and  150.  No 
taking  in  partnerfhip.  Courfes  : 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  7 barrels.  3.  Barley,  10  to  12.  4.  Oats,  10. 

1.  Fallow.  2.  V/heat.  3.  Barley.  4.  White  peafe. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats^  5.  Clover  for  2 years. 
6.  Wheat  or  fallow. 
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The  manures  lime,  fea  fand,  marie,  and  lime-ftone  gravel  got  three 
feet  deep.  Lime  6d.  to  8d.  at  the  kiln  j they  lay  from  loo  to  150  barrels, 
which  laft  8 or  9 years  j on  the  dry  foils  heft.  On  clay  well  drained, 
they  fpread  of  lime-ftone  gravel,  that  has  a ftrong  fermentation,  300  to 
400  loads,  generally  out  of  drains,  ditches,  &c.  draining  their  lands  at 
the  fame  time ; lafts  long,  and  is  beft  on  ftrong  land.  Sea  fand  on  poor 
clay  excellent ; lay  300  barrels  an  acre,  which  is  a good  drefting;  lafts 
many  years,  and  changes  it  from  fcutch  (triticum  rcpens)  to  white  clover; 
it  has  an  effervefcence  with  acids.  The  marie  white  under  black  bottoms  ; 
300  loads  an  acre.  On  new  lays  the  Baron  has  found  a very  fine  effedt 
from  it.  Flax  chiefly  after  potatoes,  and  then  barley.  Sow  enough  for 
their  own  ufe,  not  enough  for  manufadtures  for  fale.  For  potatoes  4I. 
an  acre  for  dunged  land,  or  lay  on  dung  and  have  it  for  nothing.  Much 
french  draining,  4 feet  deep,  and  5 inches  at  bottom ; fill  with  ftones, 
and  the  improvement  found  very  great;  the  common  farmers  do  much 
of  it.  Tillage  moftly  with  hories.  In  hiring  farms  they  will  take  100 
acres  with  200I.  Tythes  are  generally  compounded.  The  Baron  has 
800I.  a year  in  tythes,  and  they  pay  upon  an  average  2s.  an  acre.  If 
diftinguifhed,  wheat  is  8s.  or  9s.  Barley  8s.  Oats  5s.  Peafe  4s.  Meadow 
4s.  6d.  Many  lands  are  hired  to  be  relet.  Population  encreafes  very 
faft,  and  the  country  in  every  refpedt  improves  amazmgly.  A cottage 
and  half  an  acre  40s.  to  3I.  for  a cow  30s.  generally  have  2 cows.  A 
belly  full  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal  for  jiir-about ; keep  2 or  3 pigs,  and 
a great  deal  of  poultry.  They  are  univerfally  much  better  oft  in  every 
refpedt  than  20  years  ago.  More  induftrious,  owing  perhaps  very  much 
to  the  high  rents ; infomuch  that  they  have  been  the  parent  of  all  im- 
provements. All  the  manures  have  been  found  out  wdthin  20  years. 
Lime  has  not  been  ufed  more  than  10  years.  When  Baron  Hamilton 
built  the  pier  at  Balbriggen,  in  the  year  1763,  there  was  only  one  floop 
of  culm  for  burning  lime  in  a feafon,  but  now  from  60  to  100. 

Cattle  of  all  forts  a very  inferior  objedl  here.  This  place  is  in  Fingal, 
which  is  a territory  from  near  Dublin,  extending  along  the  coaft,  inha- 
bited by  a people  they  call  Fingalians ; an  englifh  colony  planted  here 
many  years  ago,  fpeaking  nearly  the  fame  language  as  the  Barony  of 
P'orth,  but  more  intermixed  with  irifh  in  language,  &c.  from  vicinity  to 
the  capital. 

A HORSE  and  car  and  driver  i s.  two  cars  to  a driver.  The  rife  of  labour 
great,  20  years,  from  4d.  to  6d.  Ah  extraordinary  circumftance  is, 
that  Ireland  has  been  very  profperous  on  comparifon  with  former  times, 
and  yet  intereft  of  money  now  6 per  cent,  and  20  years  ago  4I:  and  5. 
Land  fells  at  under  20  years  purchafe,  fallen  from  24  in  4 or  5 years, 
owing  partly  to  the  rents  being  run  up  too  high. 

Baron  Hamilton  has  been  a confiderable  improver;  he  took,  in  near 
Hampton  150  acres,  mountain  land,  covered  wntli  fcutch  grafs,  (triticum 
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repens)  farz,  (ulex  europceus)  and  a little  heath  (erica  'uiilgarts)  % flubbed 
it  up,  ploughed  it  4 times,  limed  it  140  to  150  barrels  each  acre.  vSowed 
rye,  fold  it  on  the  land  7I.  los.  an  acre.  For  two  fuccefllve  years  let  it 
at  4I.  I os.  an  acre  for  two  crops  of  oats,  which  yielded  from  16  to  20 
barrels  an  acrej  then  two  years  more  at  3I.  15s.  and  3I.  los.  the  crops 
14  barrels.  Fallowed  it  to  deftroy  fcutch  grafs  for  maflin,  and  then  a 
crop  of  fpring  corn  with  grafs  feed.  This  is  the  courfe  in  which  the 
rough  ground  has  been  generally  improved.  This’ foil  clay  without  much 
flone.  In  its  rough  flate  worth  only  5 s.  an  acre  to  remain  fo,  but  the 
Baron  paid  i6s.  6d.  The  firft  year’s  expence  was,  crop  included,  lol.  an 
acre,  now  worth  20s.  to  28s.  an  acre. 

The  Baron  carried  me  to  Balbriggen,  a little  fea  port  of  his,  which 
owes  its  being  to  his  care  and  attention.  It  fubfifls  by  its  fifhing  boats, 
which  he  builds  j has  23  of  them,  each  carrying  7 men,  who  are 
not  paid  wages,  but  divide  the  produce  of  their  filhery.  The  veflel  takes 
one  fhare,  and  the  hands  one  each,  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  16  s. 
a week.  A boat  coils  from  1 30I.  to  200I.  fitted  out  ready  for  the  fifhery : 
they  make  their  own  nets.  The  port  owes  its  exiftence  to  a very  fine  pier 
which  Baron  Hamilton  built,  within  which  fhips  of  200  tons  can  lay  their 
broad  fides,  and  unload  in  the  quay.  Such  veffels  bring  coals  and  culm 
from  Wales,  &c.  The  bafe  of  the  pier  is  18  feet  thick,  and  on  the  out- 
fide  is  a confiderable  rampart  of  great  fragments  of  rock,  funk  to  defend 
the  pier  againfl  the  waves.  In  moving  thefe  huge  flones,  fome  of  which 
weigh  8 or  10  ton,  the  Baron  made  ufe  of  a contrivance  which  deferves 
to  be  generally  known.  They  are  fpread  along  the  fhore,  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  but  to  get  them  to  the  place  where  wanted  was  a very 
difficult  bufmefs.  He  lafhed  puncheons  to  them  at  low  water,  which 
floated  them  when  the  tide  came  in,  and  conveyed  them  over  the  fpot 
where  wanted  j but  in  difengaging  the  calks  from  the  flone  to  fink  the 
latter,  he  often  had  them  broken,  and  found  many  difficulties.  To  re- 
medy this,  he  had  a contrivance  very  fimple  and  ingenious,  which  anfwered 
the  purpofe  completely.  The  puncheons  were  hooped  ftrongly  with  iron 
near  each  end,  and  between  thefe  irons  was  a chain,  from  the  center  of 
w'hich  went  an  iron  tongue.  The  flones,  at  low  water,  were  lafhed  round 
with  a chain  with  open  irons  that  correfponded  with  thofe  tongues  in  the 
calk  chains,  the  one  went  into  the  other,  and  when  clofed  had  a female 
fcrew  through  all  three  j through  the  two  jaws  of  the  one,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  other,  a male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  a bar  was  then  fcrewed  in  when 
the  ftone  was  ready  to  move.  One  of  8 tons  required  10  puncheons 
upon  being  floated  over  the  fpot  where  wanted ; thefe  bars  were  unfcrewed, 
and  the  ftone  and  calks  difengaged  at  once  without  trouble,  the  one 
finking,  and  the  calks  floating  away  with  the  chain  that  was  lafhed 
round  the  ftone. 
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own  experience  he  judged  them  to  be  remarkably  honeft.  In  working  his 
improvements,  he  has  lived  in  his  houfe  witliout  (butters,  bolts  or  bars,  and, 
with  it  half  full  of  fpalpeens,  yet  never  loft  the  leaft  trifle — nor  has  he  met 
with  any  depredations  among  his  fences  or  plantations. 

Raising  rents  he  confiders  as  one  of  the  greateft  caufes  of  the  improvement 
of  Ireland  i he  has  found  that  upon  his  own  eftates  it  has  univerfally  quickened 
their  induftry,  fet  them  to  fearching  for  manures,  and  made  them  in  every  re- 
fpedl  better  farmers.  But  this  holds  only  to  a certain  point ; if  carried  too  far, 
it  deadens,  inftead  of  animating  induftry.  He  has  always  preferred  his  old  te- 
nants, and  never  let  a farm  by  advertilement  to  receive  propofals.  That  the 
fyftem  of  letting  farms  to  be  re-let  to  lower  tenants,  was  going  out  very  much  : 
it  is  principally  upon  the  eftates  of  ablentees,  whole  agents  think  only  of  the 
moft  rent  from  the  moft  lolvent  tenant. 

In  converfation  upon  the  popery  laws,  I exprefled  my  furprife  at  their  feverity: 
he  faid  they  were  fevere  in  the  letter,  but  were  never  executed.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  (he  knew  no  inftance)  that  a proteftant  difeoverer  gets  a leafe  by  proving, 
the  lands  let  under  two-thirds  of  their  real  value  to  a papift.  There  are  fevere 
penalties  on  carrying  arms  or  reading  mafs  j but  the  firft  is  never  executed,  for 
poaching  (which  1 had  heard),  and  as  to  the  other,  mafs-houfes  are  to  be  feen 
every  where:  there  is  one  in  his  own  town.  His  Lordfhip  did  juftice  to  the 
merits  of  the  roman  catholics,  by  obferving  that  they  were  in  general  a very  fo- 
ber,  honeft,  and  induftrious  people.  This  account  of  the  laws  againft  them 
brought  to  my  mind  an  admirable  exprefiion  of  Mr.  Burke’s  in  the  englilh 
houfe  of  commons.  Connivance  is  the  relaxation  of  slavery,  not 
THE  definition  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  kingdom  more  improved  in  the  laft  20  years  than  in  a century  before. 
The  great  fpirit  began  in  1749  and  1750. 

He  was  aflured  that  the  emigrations,  which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  were  principally  idle  people,  who,  far  from  being  miffed,  left  the 
country  the  better  by  their  abfence.  They  were  generally  diffenters,  very  few 
churchmen  or  catholicks. 

It  is  found  in  that  manufadure,  that  it  never  flourifhes  when  oatmeal  is 
cheap — the  greateft  exports  of  linen  are  when  it  is  deareft. 

July  21ft,  took  my  leave  of  this  prince  of  improvers,  who  gave  me  a let- 
ter  to  Mr.  Forller  of  Rofiy  Park  j bent  my  courfe  thither,  but  being  from 
home,  went  on  to  Atherdee  ; and  one  of  the  fineft  fheets  of  corn  I ever  beheld 
is  from  the  hill  which  looks  down  on  that  town.  It  is  a glorious  profpedt,  all 
waving  hills  of  wheat  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fee,  with  the  town  of  Atherdee  in  a 
wood  in  the  vale. 

To  Dundalk,  the  view  down  on  this  town  alfo  very  beautiful,  fwelling  hills 
of  a fine  verdure,  with  many  rich  inclofures  backed  by  a bold  outline  of  moun- 
tain that  is  remarkable.  Laid  at  the  Clanbraffil  Arms,  and  found  it  a very 
good  inn.  The  place,  like  moft  of  the  irilh  towns  I have  been  in,  full  of 
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new  buildings,  with  every  mark  of  increafing  wealth  and  profperity.  A cam- 
brick  manufadlure  was  eftabhlhed  here  by  parliament,  but  failed  j it  was,  how- 
ever, the  origin  of  that  more  to  the  north. 

July  22d,  left  Dundalk — Took  the  road  through  Ravenfdale  to  Mr.  Fortef- 
cue,  to  whom  I had  a letter,  but  unfortunately  he  was  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland- 
Here  I faw  many  good  ftone  and  flate  houfes,  and  fome  bleach  greens  j and  I 
was  much  pleafed  to  fee  the  inclofures  creeping  high  up  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains ftoney  as  they  are.  Mr.  Fortefcue’s  fituation  is  very  romantic  on  the  fide  of 
a^ountain,  with  fine  woods  hanging  on  every  fide,  with  the  lawn  beautifully 
fcattered  with  trees  Ipreading  into  them,  and  a pretty  river  winding  through  the 
vale,  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  trebly  lo  on  information,  that  before  he  fixed  there, 
it  was  all  a wild  wafie.  Rents  in  Ravenfdale  ics.  mountain  land  as.  6d.  to 
5s.  x^lfo  large  tradts  rented  by  villages,  the  cottars  dividing  it  among  themfelves, 
and  making  the  mountain  common  for  their  cattle. 

Breakfasted  at  Newry,  the  Globe,  another  good  inn. — Ihis  town  ap- 
pears exceedingly  flourifliing,  and  is  very  well  built  ; yet  40  years  ago,  I was 
told  there  were  nothing  but  mud  cabbins  in  it  : this  great  rife  has  been  much 
owing  to  the  canal  to  Loch-Neagh.  I croffed  it  twice — it  is  indeed  a noble 
work.  I was  amazed  to  fee  fhips  of  150  tons  and  more  lying  in  it,  like  barges 
in  an  englifli  canal.  Here  is  a confiderable  tiade. 

Take  the  road  to  Market-hill  : the  town  parks  about  Newry  let  up  to  2I. 
and  3I.  an  acre,  which  is  here  englifh  meafure.  They  fow  oats  chiefly  as  I 
advanced,  with  a little  barley — no  fallows,  and  but  little  clover.  V/ithin  4 
miles  of  Market-hill,  the  courfe  : 

I.  Oats.  2.  Oats.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats,  and  then  leave  it  to  t 
rubbifli,  which  comes  for  3 or  4 years : fome  potatoes,  and  alter  it  flax.  J a;, 
now  got  into  the  linen  country,  and  the  worft  hufbandry  1 have  met  wi'.h  j 
my  lord  chief  baron  is  right.  Rents  los.  to  13s.  the  englilh  acre  j all  the 
farms  are  very  fmall,  let  to  weavers,  &c.  They  mealure  by  the  boll  of  10 
bufliels,  a good  crop  of  oats  three  to  four  and  an  half. 

This  road  is  abominably  bad,  continually  over  hills,  rough,  ftoov,  and  cut 
up.  It  is  a turnpike,  which  in  Ireland  is  a fynonymous  term  r .i  vile  road, 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  bye  ones  are  the  finefl  ir  fne  world.  It 
is  the  effedt  of  jobs  and  impofition  which  difgrace  the  kingdom  j the  prefent- 
ment  roads  fhew  what  may  be  done,  and  render  thefe  villainous  turnpikes  the 
more  difgnfting. 

Called  at  Lord  Gosfort’s,  to  whom  I had  been  introduced^by  Lird  Har- 
court,  but  he  was  not  yet  come  from  Dublin  ; his  fleward,  hov/ever,  gave 
me  the  few  following  particulars.  About  Market-Hill  they  meafiir'  by  the 
englifh  acre,  and  let  from  8s.  mountain  to  12s.  and  14s.  The  courfes  are: 

I.  Oats.  2.  Oats.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5. Oats.  6.  Oats,  then  leave  t to 
itfelf  to  graze  3 or  4yeais,  this  on  good  firong  land;  on  worfe  3 or  4 of  oats, 
and  3 or  4 of  grafs,  that  is  weeds,  they  recken  the  bed  management  to  lime  it 
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on  the  fod,  then  3 crops  of  oats,  and  3 years  left,  and  that  one  liming  will 
lafl:  many  years. 

Measure:  by  bolls,  each  10  bufhels;  fow  6 bulhels  of  oats  to  an  acre;  a 
good  crop  is  60  bufhels,  but  that  is  extraordinary,  4 or  5 bolls  common  ; and 
the  crops  will  hold  good  through  the  whole  courfe,  the  firft  will  be  the  word. 
Another  courle  : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax,  or  oats.  Alfo  after  feveral  crops  of  oats,  plough 
thrice  and  fow  flax  feed,  2 bufhels  to  an  acre,  and  yield  12  to  18  ftone  to  every 
bufhel  of  feed.  Never  fow  flax  twice  running.  Plant  16  to  18  bufhels  of  potatoes 
on  an  acre  ; they  do  not  live  intirely  on  them,  but  have  oatmeal,  oaten  bread,  and 
fometimes  flefli  meat,  once  or  twice  a week.  In  Ipinning  a woman  will  do  5 or  6 
hanks  a week,  and  get  30s.  for  it  by  hire,  as  wages  for  half  a year ; a girl  of  12 
years  old  three  halfpence,  or  two-pence  a day.  A man  will  earn,  by  weaving 
coarfe  linen  is.  2d.  and  is.  6d,  by  fine  linen.  The  manufadturers  live  better 
than  the  labourers;  they  earn  3s.  6d.  a week  in  w'inter,  and  4s.  In  fummer. 
Manufadurers  have  all  irom  6 to  15  acres  from  6s.  to  20s.  an  acre,  and  the 
houfe  into  the  bargain  : generally  2 or  3 cows,  and  a bit  of  flax  enough 
for  half  a bufhel  or  a barrel  of  feed,  at  3 bufliels  to  an  acre.  The  country 
labourers  have  alfo  from  6 to  10  acres.  A cabbin  without  land  il.  is',  a year. 
Cloth  and  yarn  never  fo  dear  as  at  prefect,  and  people  all  employed — none 
idle.  A cottage-building  3I.  ditto  flone  and  flate  Sol.  A great  rife  of  both 
labour  and  pruviiions ; 20  years  ago  beef  id.  and  i |d.  per  lb.  and  labour  3d.  and 
4d.  a day. 

Religion  moftly  roman,  but  fome  prefbyterians  and  church  of  England.— ► 
Manufadurers  generally  proteftants. 

The  manufadurers  wives  drink  tea  for  breakfaft.  No  cattle  but  for  con- 
venience among  the  fmall  farmers.  No  farms  above  100  acres,  and  thofe  flock 
ones,  for  fattening  cows  and  bullock?.  Very  few  fheep  in  the  country.  Ma- 
nures are  lime,  of  which  20  to  60  barrels  per  acre,  at  is.  6d.  will  lafl  for  ever: 
befl  for  light  land  — marie  grey  and  white,  befl  on  heathy  ground.  Some 
foapers  wafte  at  Armagh  and  Newry,  but  not  much.  ‘ 

Reached  Ardmagh  in  the  evening  ; waited  on  the  primate. 

July  23d,  his  Grace  rode  out  with  me  to  Ardmagh,  and  fhewed  me  fome 
of  the  noble  and  fpirited  works  by  which  he  has  perfedly  changed  the  face  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  buildings  he  has  ereded  in  7 years,  one  would  fup- 
pofe  without  previous  information,  .to  be  the  work  of  an  adive  life.  A lifl  of 
them  will  juflify  this  obfervation. 

Ke  has  ereded  a very  elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  in  which 
an  unadorned  fimplicity  reigns.  It  is  light  and  pleafing,  without  the  addition 
of  wings  or  Itffer  parts,  wh'ch  too  frequently  wanting  a fulficient  uniformity 
with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  unconneded  with  it  in  efted,  and  divide  the  at- 
tention. Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  behind  a plantation  at  a 
Imall  diftance:  around  the  palace  is  a large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide- 
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over  the  hills,  and  fkirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which  Is  a terrace, 
which  commands  a moft  beautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill  and  dale.  The  view 
from  the  palace  is  much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a new 
church  at  a diftance,  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  ornamental 
to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  ercded  under  his  Grace’s  diredlions,  and  form  a large 
and  handfome  edifice.  The  fchool  is  a building  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpofe  : a more  convenient  or  a better  contrived  one, 
is  no  where  to  be  feen.  There  are  apartments  for  a mailer,  a fchool-room  56  feet 
by  a8,  a large  dining-room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with  every  other  ne- 
celTary,  and  a fpacious  play-ground  walled  in  ; the  whole  forming  a handfome 
front : and  attention  being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  mafter  (the  falary  is  400I. 
a year),  the  fchool  flourifhes,  and  mull:  prove  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  to 
the  country  of  any  thing  that  could  have  been  eflablifhed.  This  edifice  entirely 
at  the  primate’s  expence.  The  church  iseredled  of  white  ftone,  and  having  a tall 
fpire  makes  a very  agreeable  objed:,  in  a country  where  churches  and  fpires  do 
not  abound — at  lead  fuch  as  are  worth  looking  at.  Three  other  churches  the 
primate  has  alfo  built,  and  done  confiderable  reparations  to  the  cathedral. 

He  has  been  the  means  alfo  of  ereding  a public  infirmary,  which  was  built 
by  fubfcription,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf. 

A PUBLIC  library  he  has  ereded  at  his  own  expence,  given  a large  colledion 
of  books,  and  endowed  it.  The  room  is  excellently  adapted,  45  by  25,  and 
20  high,  with  a gallery,  and  apartments  for  a librarian. 

He  has  further  ornamented  the  city  with  a market- houfe  and  fhambles,  and 
been  the  dired  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of  almoft  new 
building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a neft  of  mud  cabbins,  and  he  will 
leave  it  a well  built  city  of  ftone  and  flate.  I heard  it  aflerted  in  common 
converfation,  that  his  Grace,  in  thefe  noble  undertakings,  had  not  expended  lefs 
than  30,000!.  befides  what  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing,  though  not  di- 
redly  at  his  own  expence. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  ftiort  term  of  7 or 
eight  years,  1 ftiould  not  be  accufed  of  exaggeration,  if  I faid  they  were  noble 
and  fpirited  works  undertaken  upon  a man’s  paternal  eftate,  how  much  more 
then  are  they  worthy  of  praife  when  executed  not  for  his  own  pofterity  but 
for  the  public  good  ? Amidft  fuch  great  works  of  a different  nature,  it  is  not 
to  be  expedled  that  his  Grace  fhould  have  given  much  attention  to  agriculture; 
yet  has  he  not  negleded  it.  In  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
country,  he  brought  from  England  a bull  and  feveral  cows  of  the  true  Teefwater 
breed,  of  a vaft  fize,  with  fhort  HoldernefTe  horns ; they  give  a great  quantity 
of  milk,  and  he  has  preferved  the  breed  pure  and  to  their  fize,  by  feeding  the 
calves  with  much  attention  : they  have  a confiderable  quantity  of  milk  given 
them  while  at  grafs. 

In  the  hufbandry  of  the  neighbourhood  no  other  corn  is  raifed  than  oats,  and 
they  have  a notion  that  wheat  will  not  do  here  : to  convince  them  of  the  con- 
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Left  Balbriggen  and  went  to  Bally-garth,  the  feat  of  Pepper, 

Efqj  a place  very  agreeably  wooded  on  a riling  ground  above  a river. 

Mr.  Pepper  keeps  a confiderable  domain  in  his  hands,  and  has  prac- 
ticed feveral  parts  of  hulbandry  with  much  attention  j he  has  laid  down 
large  tracts  to  grafs,  which  he  has  made  fo  good  that  he  could  let  it  readily 
for  50s.  to  3I.  an  acre.  His  courfe  of  crops  has  been  fometimes,  i.  Tur- 
neps.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat;  and  has  cultivated  turneps  in 
confiderable  quantities.  In  feveral  particulars,  which  I faw  myfeif,  Mr. 
Pepper  appears  an  excellent  farmer.  His  quick  fences  were  in  perfect 
order;  his  wet  lands  hollow  drained,  and  the  mouths  of  the  drains  well 
faced  with  Hone.  The  old  ditch  earth  on  the  borders  of  his  fields  was 
carting  away  to  form  compofts ; he  did  it  by  contract,  the  men  digging 
and  leading  it  from  20  to  30  perches,  driving  and  finding  horfes  and  cars 
at  5d.  a fcore  loads,  each  a barrel.  This  is  much  againji  the  irifh  cars, 
for  4 horfes  carry  but  16  bufliels  of  earth,  whereas  3 in  an  englifh  cart 
would  carry  double  that.  Mr.  Pepper  is  much  a friend  to  them  for  fome 
things,  but  in  others  thinks  that  2 horfe  carts  are  preferable ; with  2 
horfes  in  a well  made  cart,  he  fends  i o barrels  to  Dublin,  whereas  2 horfes 
in  2 cars  carry  but  5 or  6 barrels,  which  is  a great  inferiority  ; but  he  likes 
the  little  one  horfe  cart  better  ftill,  which  brings  him  3 barrels  of  coals, 
lime,  &c.  A circumftance  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  in  which  he  is  pe- 
culiar, is,  not  letting  his  bulls  go  among  his  fattening  cows ; he  never 
does  this,  and  finds  that  they  fat  as  well  .without  as  with  it.  In 
breeding  fheep  he  is  attentive,  finding  it  a profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing. He  keeps  his  lambs  till  they  are  2-year-old  wethers,  and  fells 
them  in  fpring  at  35s.  each  on  an  average;  but  could  not  do  it  without 
the  affiftance  of  turneps.  His  ewes  clip  81b.  of  wool,  and  his  lambs  ylb. 
20  acres  of  grafs  will  carry  100  through  the  year,  except  the  turnep 
feafon.  Sea  fand  Mr.  Pepper  fpreads  on  his  clay  meadows,  and  finds  the 
benefit  of  it  very  great. 

In  converfation  on  the  common  people,  Mr.  Pepper  affured  me  he 
never  found  them  more  difhoneft  than  in  other  countries.  They  would 
thieve  flightly  till  they  found  him  refolute  in  punifliing  all  he  difcovered ; 
even  his  turneps  have  fuffered  very  little  depredation. 

July  20th,  to  Drogheda,  a well  built  town,  adtive  in  trade,  the  Boyne 
bringing  fhips  to  it.  It  was  market  day,  and  I found  the  quantity  of  corn, 
&.C.  and  the  number  of  people  affembled  very  great ; few  country  markets 
in  England  more  thronged.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nefbit,  to  whom  recom- 
mended, abfent,  which  was  a great  lofs  to  me,  as  I had  feveral  enquiries 
which  remained  unfatisfied. 

To  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Boyne. — The  view  of  the  fcenc  from  a 
riling  ground  which  looks  down  upon  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
one  of  the  completed:  landfcapes  I have  feen.  It  is  a vale,  loofing  itfelf 
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ill  front  between  bold  declivities,  above  which  are  fome  thick  woods,  and 
diftant  country.  Through  the  vale  the  river  winds  and  forms  an  illand, 
the  point  of  which  is  tufted  with  trees  in  the  prettieft  manner  imaginable ; 
on  the  other  fide  a rich  fcenei^  of  wood,  among  which  is  Do6tor  Norris’s 
houfe.  T o the  right  on  a riling  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the 
obeliik,  backed  by  a very  bold  declivity ; purfued  the  road  till  near  it, 
quitted  my  chaife,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  it.  It  is  founded  on  a rock 
which  rifes  boldly  from  the  river.  It  is  a noble  pillar,  and  admirably 
placed.  I feated  myfelf  on  the  oppofite  rock,  and  indulged  the  emotions 
which  with  a melancholy  not  unpleafmg  filled  my  bofom,  while  I reflected 
on  the  confequences  that  had  fprung  from  the  victory  here  obtained. 
Liberty  was  then  triumphant.  May  the  virtues  of  our  pofterity  fecure 
that  prize  v/hich  the  bravery  of  their  anceftors  won ! Peace  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Prince  to  whom,  whatever  might  be  his  faifings,  we  owed 
that  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Europe ! 

Returned  part  of  the  way,  and  took  the  road  to  Cullen,  where  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Forfter  received  me  in  the  mofi:  obliging  manner,  and 
gave  me  a variety  of  information  uncommonly  valuable.  He  has  made  the 
greateft  improvements  I have  any  where  met  with.  The  whole  country 
22  years  ago  was  a wafte  flieep  walk,  covered  chiefly  with  heath,  with 
fome  dwarf  furz  and  fern.  The  cabbins  and  people  as  miferable  as  can 
be  conceived  j not  a proteftant  in  the  country,  nor  a road  paffable  for  a 
carriage.  In  a word,  perfedily  refembling  other  mountainous  trads, 
and  the  whole  yielding  a rent  of  not  more  than  from  3 s.  to  4s.  an  acre, 
Mr.  Forfter  could  not  bear  fo  barren  a property,  and  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  improvement  of  an  eftate  of  5000  acres  till  then  deemed  irre- 
claimable. He  encouraged  the  tenants  by  every  fpecies  of  perfuafion  and 
expence,  but  they  had  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  the  land  that  he  was  forced  to 
begin  with  2 or  3000  acres  in  his  own  hands ; he  did  not,  however, 
turn  out  the  people,  but  kept  them  in  to  fee  the  effed  of  his  operations. 

These  were  of  a magnitude  I have  never  heard  before  : he  had  for  fe- 
veral  years  27  lime-kilns  burning  ftone,  which  was  brought  four  miles 
with  culm  from  Milford  Haven.  He  had  450  cars  employed  by  thefe 
kilns,  and  paid  700 1,  a year  for  culm  : the  ftone  was  quarried  by  from 
60  to  80  men  regularly  at  that  work;  this  was  doing  the  bufinefs  with 
incomparable  fpirit — yet  had  he  no  peculiar  advantages,  but  many  cir- 
cumftances  againft  him,  among  which  his  conftant  attendance  on  the 
courts,  which  enabled  him  to  fee  Cullen  but  by  ftarts,  was  not  the  leaft. 
The  works  were  neceffarily  left  to  others  at  a time  that  he  could  have 
wifhed  conftantly  to- have  attended  them. 

While  this  vaft  bufinefs  of  liming  was  going  forwards,  roads  were 
alfo  making,  and  the,  whole  trad  inclofed  in  fields  of  about  10  acres  each, 
with  ditches  7 feet  wide,  and  b deep,  at  i s.  a perch,  the  banks  planted 
with  quick  and  foreft  trees.  Of  thefe  fences  70,000  perches  were  done. 
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In  order  to  create  a new  race  of  tenants,  he  fixed  upon  the  moll;  ac- 
tive and  induftrious  labourers,  bought  them  cows,  &c.  and  advanced 
money  to  begin  with  little  farms,  leaving  them  to  pay  it  as  they  could. 
Thefe  men  he  nurfed  up  in  proportion  to  their  induftry,  and  fome 
of  them  are  now  good  farmers,  with  4 or  500I.  each  in  their  pockets.  He 
di6lated  to  them  what  they  fhould  do  with  their  lands,  promifing  to  pay 
the  lofs,  if  any  fhould  happen,  while  all  the  advantage  would  be  their 
own.  They  obeyed  him  implicitly,  and  he  never  had  a demand  for  a 
fhilling  lofs. 

He  fixed  a colony  of  french  and  engUfh  proteftants  on  the  land,  which 
have  flourilhed  greatly.  In  Cullen  are  50  families  of  tradefmen,  among 
whom  fobriety  and  indiiftry  are  perfeftly  eftablifhed. 

Many  of  thefe  lands  being  very  wet,  draining  was  a confiderable  ope- 
ration : this  he  did  very  effectually,  burying  in  the  drains  feveral  millions 
of  loads  of  ftones. 

The  mode  in  which  the  chief  baron  carried  on  the  improvement,  was 
by  fallowing.  He  flubbed  the  furze,  &c.  and  ploughed  it,  upon  which 
he  fpread  from  140  to  170  barrels  of  lime  per  acre,  proportioning  the 
quantity  to  the  mould  or  clay  which  the  plough  turned  up.  For  experiment 
he  tried  as  far  as  300  barrels,  and  always  found  that  the  greater  the  quan  - 
tity, the  greater  the  improvement.  The  lime  coft  him  pd.  a barrel  on 
the  land  : his  ufual  quantity  160,  at  the  expence  of  61.  an  acre,  and  the 
total  of  that  expence  alone  thirty  thoufand  pounds  ! After  the  liming, 
fallowed  the  land  for  rye,  and  after  the  rye  took  two  crops  of  oats. 
Throughout  the  improvement,  the  lime  has  been  fo  exceedingly  be- 
neficial that  he  attributes  his  fuccefs  principally  to  the  ufe  of  it.  With- 
out it,  all  other  circumftances  equal,  he  has  got  3 or  4 barrels  an  acre  of 
oats,  but  with  it  20  and  22  of  barley.  Has  compared  lime  and  white 
marie  on  an  improved  mountain-foil  for  flax,  that  on  the  lime  produced 
1000  lb.  well  fcutched,  the  other  300  lb. 

His  great  objeCl  was  to  fhew  the  tenantry  as  foon  as  he  could,  what 
thefe  improvements  would  do  in  corn,  in  order  to  fet  them  to  work  them- 
felves.  He  fold  them  the  corn  crops  on  the  ground  at  40s.  an  acre  : the 
three  crops  paid  him  therefore  the  expence  of  the  liming,  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  profitable  bargains  to  the  tenants.  With  the  third  corn-crop 
the  land  was  laid  down  to  grafs.  Upon  this  operation,  after  tlie  manur- 
ing, ditching  and  draining,  the  old  tenants  very  readily  hired  them. 
Some  feeing  the  benefit  of  the  works,  executed  them  upon  their  ov/n 
lands ; but  their  landlord  advanced  all  the  money,  and  trufted  to  their 
fuccefs  and  honefly  for  the  payment.  This  change  of  their  fentiments  in- 
<luced  him  to  build  new  farm-houfes,  of  which  he  has  erefted  above  30, 
all  of  lime  and  ftone,  at  the  expence  of  above  40!.  a houfe ; the  farms  are 
in  general  about  80  acres  each. 
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After  fix  or  feven  years,  the  chief  baron  limed  much  of  it  a fecond 
time  on  the  fod,  and  the  benefit  of  it  very  great.  It  is  all  let  now  oii  an 
average  at  20s.  an  acre.  Upon  the  whole,  his  Lordfhip  is  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  improvement  has  been  exceedingly  profitable  to  him,  befides 
the  pleafure  that  has  attended  lb  uncommon  a creation.  He  would  re- 
commend a limilar  undertaking  to  others  who  polTefs  waftes,  and  if  he 
had  fuch  another  eftate  he  would  undertake  it  himfelf. 

He  allb  allotted  a confiderable  tract  of  many  acres  for  plantations* 
which  are  well  placed  and  flourifhing.  Ridings  are  cut  in  them,  and 
they  form  a very  agreeable  fcenery.  Mr.  Forfter,  his  fon,  takes  much 
pleafure  in  adding  to  them,  and  has  introduced  1700  forts  of  eu- 
ropean  and  american  plants.  The  country  is  now  a fheet  of  corn : a 
greater  improvement  I have  not  heard  of,  or  one  which  did  more  genuine 
honour  to  the  perfon  that  undertook  it. 

This  great  improver,  a title  more  deferving  eftimation  than  that  of 
a great  general  or  a great  minifler,  lives  now  to  overlook  a country  flou- 
rifhing only  from  his  exertions  He  has  made  a barren  wildernefs  fmile 
with  cultivation,  planted  it  with  people,  and  made  thofe  people  happy. 
Such  are  the  men  to  whom  monarchs  fhould  decree  their  honours,  and 
nations  ere6l  their  ftatues. 

Some  other  circum fiances  I learnt  from  his  Lordfhip  were:  more  than 
half  the  county  of  Louth,  which  is  one  of  the  bell  in  Ireland  for  tillage, 
is  every  year  under  corn,  25  years  ago,  it  was  all  at  los.  an  acre,  now  21s. 
Corn-acre  rents,  40  years  ago,  were  25s. — 25  years  ago  30s. — now  3I.  12s, 
Conjeclures  one  family  to  every  10  acres  in  the  county,  exclufiveof  towns: 
found  this  by  obferving  generally  four  families  to  every  farm  of  40  acres. 

The  general  courfe  of  crops  in  Louth  is  : i.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  the 
produce  6 barrels.  3.  Oats,  ditto  15  barrels.  4.  Barley,  ditto  15  bar- 
rels. 5.  Oats.  6.  Grafs* feeds  fown,  or  left  wafle  to  turf  itfelf. 

In  his  Lordfbip’s  circuits  through  the  north  of  Ireland  he  was,  upon  all 
occafions,  atteiitive  to  procure  information  relative  to  the  linen  manufadlure. 

It  has  been  his  general  obfervation,  that  where  the  linen  manufadure  fpreads 
the  tillage  is  vety  bad.  Thirty  years  ago  the  export  of  linen  and  yarn  about 
500,000!.  a year  j now  i,20O,ocol.  to  1,500,000!.  The  chief  baron  has  taken 
fome  pains  to  compare  the  linen  and  woollen  manufadlory  for  Ireland,  and 
found  from  the  clofefl  infpedlion  that  the  people  employed  in  the  linen  earned 
one-third  more  than  thofe  in  the  woollen.  One  done  of  wool  is  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  grafs,  which  feeds  two  and  an  half,  or  three  fheep.  Raw,  it  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  manufadlured  value,  and  at  los,  is  only  il.  los.  grofs 
proJuce.  An  acre  of  flax  at  8 cwt.  and  he  has  had  12  cwt.  wrought  into  the 
worfl  linens,  will  amount  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  acre  under  wool. 

Respecting  the  thieving  difpofition  of  the  common  people,  which  I had 
heard  fo  much  of,  the  chief  baron  was  of  an  entire  different  opinion — from  his 
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trary,  the  primate  has  fallowed  a large  field,  manured  it  differently  for  a com- 
parifon,  and  fowed  wheat.  The  crop  I viewed,  and  found  it  a very  fine  and  a 
very  clean  one. 

Jn  order  that  I might  be  well  informed  about  the  linen  manufadfure,  his 
Grace  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fend  for  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  merchants 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Mac-geough,  who  very  intelligently  gave  me  all  the  particulars 
I wanted. 

The  following  circumftances  I owe  to  his  information.  About  Armagh  the  farms 
are  very  fmall  j the  principal  people  occupy  from  40  to  60  acres,  thefe  fow  fome 
flax  as  well  as  faife  corn,  but  in  general  they  are  from  5 to  20  acres  ; the 
only  objedt  the  linen  manufadture.  This  is  the  cafe  all  the  way  to  Newry  ; 
alfo  to  Monaghan,  but  in  that  county  the  farms  are  fomewhat  larger.  To- 
wards Lurgan,  Dungannon,  and  Stewart ’s-town,  much  the  fame.  Rents 
around  Armagh  are  from  7s.  to  15s.  Much  mountain  let  in,  grofs  by  town- 
landsnot  meafuredj  average  lOS.The  whole  county  much  lower.  ToNewryios. 
To  Dungannon  I IS.  To  Lurgan  i os.  The  manufadurers,  under-tenants  on 
the  church-lands,  have  leafes  of  14  years  j on  other  lands  3 lives,  which  mako 
a vifible  difference  in  culture.  A manufadlurcr  who  has  10  acres  will  keep  2. 
cows  and  a horfe,  a pig,  but  not  much  poultry  j he  will  fow  if  or  2 bolls  of 
oats  on  3 acres — a bufliel,  or  if  of  flax-feed  on  a rood  or  a rood  and  a half, 
and  halt  an  acre  of  potatoes,  or  as  much  as  he  can  dung.  His  courfe  is  : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats,  and  let  it  then  lay  for  pafture,  not  fowing  in 
general  any  grafTes — fome  of  them  a little  clover  j the  benefit  of  which  is  very 
great.  When  his  fon  grows  up  and  marries,  he  univerfally  divides  his  farm  with 
him,  building  a new  mud  cabbin  : thus  farms  are  conflantly  growing  lefs  and 
lefs.  This  is  found  very  hurtful,  by  reducing  them  fo  low  that  they  will  not. 
fupply  the  people  with  neceffaries.  Scarce  any  of  them  have  potatoes  and  oats  to 
feed  their  families;  great  importations  from  Louth,  Meath,  Monaghan,  Cavan,, 
and  Tyrone,  befides  what  comes  occafionally  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Their  food  principally  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  very  little  meat ; the  better  fort,, 
however,  buy  fome  beef  for  winter,  but  it  is  not  common.  Many  of  them 
live  very  poorly,  fometimes  having  for  3 months  only  potatoes  and  fait  and 
water.  There  are  few  labouring  poor  unconnedfed  W'ith  the  manufadture,  but 
when  it  is  not  in  a very  flourifliing  date,  they  live  better  than  thofe  employed  by 
linen.  No  flax  farmers ; fcarce  any  but  what  is  railed  in  patches  by  the  cottars. 
Upon  light  or  mountain  lands  they  prefer  the  american  flax-feed.  Upon  heavy 
Of  clay  lands  they  fow  Riga  Dutch,  or  Flanders  feed  ; the  quantity  they  get  is 
more  and  better  in  quality  than  from  the  american,  and  will  laft  20  years.  For 
fine  linens  they  never  fave  feed,  pulling  it  green  : but  for  coarfe  linens  they 
fave  as  much  as  they  can.. 

I was  informed  that  the  produce  of  the  flax  depended  on  the  oilinefsof  it,  and 
that  the  goodnefs  of  the  linen  on  not  being  too  much  bleached,  which  is  only  an 
exhalation  of  the  oil.  If  fo,.  it  fhould  appear  that  perfedfing  the  feed  muff  in- 
jare  both  linen  and  flax  : but  ftill  the  contrary  is  the  opinion  here.  The  quan- 
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tity  of  feed  from  2|  to  1}  budiels  per  acre:  or  4 bufliels  of  their  own,  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  fo  well  faved. 

They  plough  their  potatoe-land  or  barley-ftubble  once  the  end  of  march  or 
april,  and  fovv  it.  But  it  is  found  by  feveral  that  the  bed  flax,  and  the  greateft 
quantity,  is  by  fowing  their  poorefl:  lands  that  have  been  run  out  by  oats,  upon  3 
ploughings,  and  the  reafon  they  do  it  not  more  is  for  want  of  ability  to  give  the  3 
ploughings.  They  weed  it  very  carefully.  They  generally  pull  it  the  latter 
end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  augufl,  and  immediately  ripple  it  to  get  the 
feeds  off,  and  then  lay  it  into  water  from  6 or  7 to  12  days,  according  to  the 
foftnefs  of  the  water,  trying  it  before  they  take  it  out  : the  fofter  the  water 
the  fhorter  the  time,  generally  bogs  or  pools,  the  bog  the  beft.  They  lay  it  fo 
thick  as  to  fill  the  pool.  When  they  take  it  our,  they  fpread  it  on  meadow 
ground  from  10  to  15  days,  according  to  weather;  if  that  is  very  bad,  much 
of  it  islofl.  Upon  taking  it  up,  they  dry  by  laying  it  in  heaps  on  a hurdle  fixed 
upon  poffs,  and  making  a fire  of  turf  under  it.  As  faft  as  it  dries,  they  beat  it 
on  ftones  with  a beetle,  then  they  fcutch  it  to  feparate  the  heart  or  the  JJ^oves 
from  the  reft.  Mills  are  invented  for  this,  which  if  they  ufe,  they  pay  is.  id. 
a ftone  for  it,  which  is  cheaper  than  what  their  own  labour  amounts  to.  They 
next  fend  it  to  a flax-heckler,  which  is  a fort  of  combing  it,  and  feparates 
into  two  or  three  forts;  here  generally  two,  tow  and  flax.  In  this  ftate  it  is 
faleable.  The  crop  is  from  18  to  48  ftones  per  acre  of  flax  rough  after  fcutch- 
ing.  The  medium  is  30  ftone,  and  it  fells  from  6s.  8d.  to  9s.  Much  dutch 
flax  is  imported,  alfo  from  Riga,  Koningfberg  and  Peterlburg,  which  gene- 
rally regulates  the  price  of  their  own  : the  1 2 head  Peterlburg  is  much  the  beft 
of  the  common  fort,  12  head  Narva  not  fo  good,  but  Marienburg  better  than 
Narva.  The  9 heads  to  a bunch  coarfe.  Dutch  blay  and  dutch  white,  good 
and  wirey ; but  the  beft  of  all  is  the  filver  blay  from  Briftol,  which  comes 
down  the  Severn  : it  is  fuller  of  oil,  fofter  and  better  than  any  other  fort.  The 
average  price  of  their  own  2I.  8s.  to  2I.  12s.  per  cwt.  or  ys.  to  7s.  6d.  a ftone. 
It  is  liked  better  than  the  imported. 

Expence  of  an  acre  of  land  tinder  fax. 

Rent  [N  B.  Their  I os.  an  acre,  abovementioned,  includes  ditch,&c.]  ^.o  14  o 
Seed  bought  from  los.  to  13s.  a buftiel.  Average  12s.  3 buftiels  - i 16  o 
One  ploughing  - 

Carrying  off  the  clods  and  ftones  by  their  wives  and  children,  6 
women,  an  acre  a day  _ - - - - _ 

Weeding  10  women  an  acre  in  a day,  4d.  - _ - _ 

Pulling  by  women  and  children,  12  at  4d.  _ - _ 

Rippling  by  men  and  women,  fay  4 men  at  lod.  - - - 

Laying  it  in  the  water  according  to  diftance,  fay  - - - 

Taking  it  out  and  fpreading  _ _ - - _ 

Taking  up,  drying  and  beetling,  42  women  a day  at  4d.  - - 

Scutching  30  ftone  at  is.  id. 
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30  ftone  at  4s.  2d.  - - - - - - ^ S ^ 

If  let  to  a man  who  fhould  farm  flax,  the  labour  would  be  much  liigher, 
as  it  is  here  reckoned  only  at  the  earning,  which  they  could  make  by  the  manu- 
fadture,  and  not  the  rate  at  which  they  work  for  others.  Heckling  is  is.  id., 
a ftone. 

We  next  come  to  the  manufadlure.  The  ftone -rough  after  heckling 
will  produce  81b.  flax  for  coarfe  linen,  and  3!  lb.  of  tow.  The  81b. 
will  fpin  into  20  dozen  of  yarn,  or  20  hanks  or  5 fpangles  fit  for  a ten  hun- 
dred cloth,  which  is  the  common  fort  here  ; and  the  earnings  in  fpinning  will 
be  from  5s.  to  6s.  8 d.  the  5 fpangles,  and  it  is  very  good  work  to  do  that 
in  20  days  by  one  woman  ; in  common  25  days,  confequently  they  earn 
Ibmething  better  than  3d.  a day.  Seven  and  a half  fpangles  will  weave  into 
a piece  of  linen  (ten  hundred  fort)  of  25  yards  long,  and  yard  wide.  Thus 
one  ftone  and  a half  of  flax  at  7s.  a ftone,  market-price,  will  make  that  piece. 
But  the  tow  remains  4I  lb.  which  is  2S.  2d.  of  which  they  make  a coarfer 
linen.  30  ftone,  the  produce  of  an  acre,  make  therefore  20  fuch  pieces.  The 
price  of  this  cloth  is  from  ten-pence  halfpenny  to  eleven-pence  halfpenny  a yard 
brown,  the  ftate  in  which  they  fell  it.  Average  eleven-pence.  The  fixed  price 
for  weaving  it  is  two-pence  halfpenny  a yard..  But  this  is  when  the  poor  are 
not  able  to  raife  it,  and  work  for  hire  for  thofe  who  advance  them  the  yarn.  A 
great  deal  is  done  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  raife  the  flax,  and 
go  through  the  whole  of  the  operation.  When  the  weaver  has  made  his  piece 
of  cloth,  he  goes  into  the  market  of  Armagh,  which'  is  every  tuefday,  and  fells 
it  to  the  draper  as  he  would  any  other  commodity,  always  receiving  the  money 
on  the  fpot,  as  there  is  no  credit.  The  draper  names  the  price,  and  the  man 
takes  or  refufes  it.  There  are  many  drapers,  fo  that  the  man  tries  whom  he 
pleafes:  there  is  no  combination  againft  the  leller,  but  rather  a competition.. 
The  draper  generally  has  the  bleach  greens  j and  the  expence  to  him  of  bleach- 
ing is  4I.  10s  to  5I.  a pack  of  30  pieces,  or  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  a piece..  Then  he 
cither  fends  it  to  fadlors  in  London  or  Dublin,  or  fells  it  at  the  linen-hall  in 
Dublin.  Some  go  over  to  Chefter  fair  themlelves,  and  difpofe  of  it  there..  In* 
London  he  gives  7 months  credit : in  Dublin  2 or  3 : but  if  he  goes  himfelf  to 
the  hall,  he  gets  part  ready  money.  The  London  fadlor  has  6 per  cent,  for 
felling  and  aavancing  the  money  as  foon  as  fold,  and  half  per  cent  for  warehoufe- 
room  and  infurance  from  fire.  This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  about 
Armagh. 

In  general  the  manufadlure  was  at  the  height  in  1770  and  1771.  In  1772. 
and  1773  there  was  a great  decline  both  in  price  and  quantity.  In  J774  very 
low,  till  may  ; when  a fudden  rife  from  a fpeculation  of  fending  to  America, 
and  for  the  demand  of  the  fpanifti  flota,  which  was  detained  a year  for  want  of 
coarfe  linens,  not  being  able  to  be  fupplied  from  Germany  as-  ufual : and  fince 
may,  1774.1  continued  very  flou'riftiing,  but  is  not  yet  equal  to  what  it 

was.  The  decline  in  1772  and  1773,  owing  to  the  deftrudtion  of  credit,  and 
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to  the  want  of  a ntarket,  but  let  me  obferve  that  a couvulfion  in  credit  nc- 
ceffaiily  contrails  the  market.  Another  circumftance  was  the  priceof  bread 
in  England,  which  they  think,  was  fo  high,  that  the  englifli  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  much  of  thefe  coarfe  linens,  of  which  they  are  the  great  con- 
fumers.  Germany  they  confider  as  the  great  rival,  and  not  Scotland.  It  is 
thought  that  their  flax  is  well  cultivated,  and  admits  of  no  great  improve- 
ment. The  emigrations  were  chiefly  in  1772  and  1773.  Many  weavers 
and  fpinners,  with  all  their  families,  went.  Some  farmers,  who  fold  their 
leafes,  went  off  with  fums  from  lool.  to  300 1.  and  carried  many  with 
them.  They  flopped  going  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  1772  and  1773 
many  turned  farming  labourers,  which  is  not  the  cafe  when  the  trade  is 
high. 

The  religion  generally  roman,  fome  prefbyterians : proteflants  emi- 
grated moft.  The  oak  boys  and  fteel  boys  had  their  rife  in  the  increafe  of 
rents,  and  in  oppreffive  county  ceffes. 

July  24th,  took  my  leave  of  his  Grace,  and  breakfafled  with  Maxwell 

Clofe,  Efq;  at  , who  was  fo  kind  as  to  mention  a few  circum- 

flances  in  addition,  and  fome  in  contradidlion,  to  what  I had  learnt  at 
Armagh. 

The  manufacture  at  it’s  greatefl  height  at  prefent ; the  price  greater, 
and  the  quantity  alfo.  The  emigrations  nothing  about  Armagh  ; but 
Antrim,  and  Downe  and  Derry,  many,  chiefly  idle  fellows,  who  have 
not  been  the  leafl  miffed : fome  went  with  money,  but  the  fums  not  con- 
fiderable.  It  was  faid  that  Lord  Donnegal’s  high  rents  were  the  caufe, 
but  when  they  went  they  fold  their  leafes,  and  got  20I.  30I.  or  40!.  for 
many,  and  it  was  this  money  chiefly  carried.  A weaver  will  earn  from  is. 
to  IS.  4d.  a farming  labourer  8d. 

Course  of  Crops,  i.  Potatoes.  All  their  dung  for  them,  the  produce 
40  or  50  barrels  j the  befl  forts  are  the  London  lady,  french  white,  black 
Ipanifli.  2.  Bere.  3.  Flax,  the  produce  48  flone,  fcutched,  at  8s.  4.  Oats. 

Lime  ufed  much,  the  price  icd.  to  is.  6d.  a barrel.  Marie  under  the 
bogs,  wdiite  and  light,  but  little  ufed.  Tythes,  oats  2S.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
Barley  5s.  Year’s  purchafe  of  land  fell  much  in  1772  and  1773.  There 
are  many  middle  men. 

The  oak  boys  began  at  Blewflone  upon  the  county  cefs ; but  in  a mo- 
ment rofe  to  rents,  tythes,  bogs,  and  every  thing  elfe : idle  rafcals  all 
that  went  to  America. 

Mr.  Clofe  has  had  very  fine  turneps,  with  which  he  fed  fat  wethers 
from  autumn  for  the  fpring  markets,  and  gained  thereby  ifd.  alb.  dif- 
ference in  price. 

Took  a ride  to  fee  the  neigbouring  country  by  Killilean  - hill, 
Fellows-hall,  Woodpark-lodge,  Lifloony,  Tinan,  and  Glaflough,  which  * 
indeed  is  a round  that  fhews  the  country  to  advantage ; it  is  a continued 
picture  : flop  where  you  pleafe,  you  are  in  the  midfl  of  a beautiful  land- 
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fcape.  The  hills  are  waving  in  every  variety  of  outline  that  can  be  ima- 
gined j there  is  a great  plenty  of  v/ood,  every  tree  of  which  is  feen  to 
advantage  fronj  the  inequality  of  furface.  It  is  a chearful,  beautitul 
country,  and  well  worth  a traveller’s  time  to  take  this  ride,  in  order  to 
fee  it.  Ireland,  notwithftanding  her  general  nakednefs,  contains  fome 
fcenes  of  beauty  in  which  wood  bears  a confiderable  lhare. 

Called  in  our  ride  at  Mr.  Lefly’s  at  Gaflaugh,  viev/ed  fome  of  his 
great  improvements ; he  was  abfent,  but  Mrs.  Lelly  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
walk  through  the  woods  with  us.  The  lake  is  a large  one,  containing 
120  acres,  and  the  wood  of  100  acres  fpreads  over  a fine  bold  hill,  and 
hangs  down  to  the  water  in  one  deep  fhade,  the  eftedd  remarkably  beau- 
tiful : additional  plantations  are  made,  and  walks  cut  through  the  whole. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Lelly  came  to  Mr.  Clofe’s,  and  I then  had  the  pleafure 
of  learning  that  much  of  his  domain,  from  being  a poor  waile  tradd  of 
little  value,  was  converted  to  what  I had  feen,  that  is,  to  very  fine 
grafs  land.  The  foil  is  ftiff  cold  clay,  the  fpontaneous  growth  rufhes, 
&c.  ploughed  moft  of  it  firft,  and  then  manured  it  with  either  lime  or 
marie  : of  lime  from  100  to  120  barrels  per  acre,  at  yd.  a barrel  on 
the  ground  from  ftone  and  turf  of  his  own.  Then  took  a crop  of  wheat, 
which  proved  very  fine : after  the  wheat,  laid  it  down  with  oats  and  hay- 
feed,  the  oats  very  good.  Sowed  the  feeds  of  a hay-loft  with  clovei' : has 
ufed  much  compold  made  of  ditch  fcowerings,  lime,  marie,  &cc.  and  fpread 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lime ; fome,  after  the  land  was  laid  to  grafs-, 
but  did  it  beft  on  the  fallow.  Much  of  the  land  fo  v/et,  that  hollow  drains 
were  neceflary,  and  made  fo  as  to  lay  the  lands  dry,  the  cuts  very 
numerous,  and  proved  effective.  His  fences  are  excellent,  2 rows  of 
quick,  and  a ditch  6 by  7,  a dry  hedge  at  top,  and  the  back  dreffed 
and  planted  with  foreft  trees  paled  in.  Mr.  Lcfly  has  found  the  bufinefs 
of  improvement  profitable,  fo  that  if  a tenant  had  the  money  neceflary, 
he  would  find  it  to  be  the  befl:  work  he  could  engage  in  with  a view  to 
profit  alone. 

July  25th,  returned  through  Armagh.  Pafled  Sir  Capel  Molyneux’s 
domain,  v/hich  feems  an  extenlive  and  very  fine  one.  Near  it  I obferved 
that  the  foil  was  one  of  the  finefl:  red  fandy  loams  1 have  any  where  feen, 
and  feveral  pieces  of  potatoes  were  y^lanted  in  drills,  which  is  a pradice  I 
had  not  yet  remarked.  Dined  with  Mr.  Workman,  at  Mahon;  about 
that  place  the  fize  of  their  farms  are  from  10  to  20  acres,  at  about  12  s. 
to  15s.  an  acre;  and  fome  of  them  hiring  20  acres,  will  let  off  5 or 
6 at  1 8s.  to  20s.  an  acre.  They  are  in  general  very  well  off  as  to 
living;  their  food  is  (iir-about^  potatoes,  bread  of  maflin  or  wheat,  and 
fome  meat  once  a fortnight.  They  are  well  cloathed,  and  have  plenty 
•of  fuel;  a m-in  with  20  acres  will  have  150  kifhes  of  turf  a year. 

A man 
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A man  of  1 5 acres  will  have  between  a rood  and  half  an  acre  of  flax';  one 
acre  of  potatoes  j 2 to  4 acres  of  oats,  and  will  mow  2 acres  one  horfe, 
2 or  3 cowSj  one  young  beaft,  and  a pig,  but  not  much  poulry.  Pigs 
depend  on  potatoes. 

Their  courfe : i.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats,  or  4.  Oats,  and  then 
leave  it  to  grafs  itfelf.  Scarce  any  fallow,  a few  fow  clover,  which  in- 
creafes,  to  mow  for  foiling  their  cows.  The  weavers  univerfally  earn 
much  more  than  the  few  country  labourers  there  are.  The  beft  flax  feed 
for  clay  land  the  dutch,  and  for  light  land  the  american.  Scare  any  of 
them  fave  their  own  feed,  confequently  no  rippling  j it  mull:  fland  then 
till  dead  ripe,  which  they  think  leflens  the  quantity,  and  makes  it  coarfer. 
The  richer  the  land  the  better.  Sow  generally  on  one  ploughing.  They 
weed  it  with  much  care.  In  watering,  clay  water  reckoned  much  better 
than  bogs,  which  they  are  leaving  off.  In  general  they  fcutch  it  them- 
felves,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  the  mills.  Mr.  Workman  has  paid  is.  6d. 
for  it  by  hand,  and  is.  id.  to  the  mills,  and  found  the  former  cheaper; 
more  flax  from  hand,  and  much  cleaner.  Immediately  after  fcutching  it 
is  faleabie  in  the  market.  Price  of  flax  6s.  to  13s.  fcutched. 


BjXpences  per  acre. 

Rent  - - - - - 

Seed  2 1-  bufhels,  at  los. 

One  ploughing  and  harrowing  - _ - 

Weeding  - 

Pulling  by  women 

Laying  in  water  _ _ - . 

Taking  it  out  and  fpreading  - - - - 

Taking  up,  drying,  and  beetling  _ _ - 

[Some  beetle  it  witli  breaks^  which  is  to  the  full  as  good  as  the 
beetles,  and  is  done  for  a third  of  the  money.] 

Scutching  25  ffone,  at  is.  6d.  . - _ 

Then  ready  for  market. 
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Heckling  - - 150 

Value  before  heckling,  from  6s.  to  13s.  Average  8s.  - 10  o o- 

The  rough  ftone,  after  heckling,  will  produce  81b.  flax  for  coarfe 
linen;  and  41b.  of  drefled  tow,  and  fome  for  backens.  The  fpinners 
earn  from  3d.  to  4d.  a day.  The  weavers  earn  lod.  to  is.  4d.  The 
coarfe  cloths  and  yarn  never  fo  high  as  at  prefent.  Weavers  very  often 

turn 
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turn  labourers,  which  is  attributed  to  fo  many  being,  contrary  to  law, 
bound  apprentices  for  2 years,  inftcad  of  by  which  means  they  are 
bad  hands,  and  can  only  do  the  very  coarfelt  v»^ork.  As  to  health,  from 
the  fedentary  life,  they  rarely  change  their  profeffion  for  that.  They 
take  exercife  of  a dilfereiit  fort,  keeping  packs  of  hounds,  every  man  one, 
and  joining,  they  hunt  hares:  a pack  of  hounds  is  never  heard,  but  all 
the  weavers  leave  their  looms,  and  away  they  go  after  them  by  hundreds. 
This  much  amazed  me,  but  affured  it  was  very  common.  They  are  in 
general  apt  to  be  licentious  and  diforderly ; but  they  are  reckoned  to  be 
rather  oppreffed  by  the  county  ceffes  for  xoads,  &c.  which  are  not  of 
general  ui’e.  There  is  fome  wheat,  and  about  Kiimore  a good  deal  a 
middling  crop  5 barrels.  Oats  yield  here  6 barrels  on  an  average.  Mr. 
Workman,  9 years  ago,  introduced  the  ufe  of  lime,  and  they  are  fince 
coming  fail  into  it : the  efFe6l  is  very  great,  though  the  foil  is  a wet  loam 
on  clay  without  any  Jftones.  No  draining.  They  are  in  general  very  bad 
farmers,  being  but  the  fecond  attention,  and  it  has  a bad  effedt  on  them, 
ftiffening  their  fingers  and  hands,  fo  that  they  do  not  return  to  their 
work  fo  well  as  they  left  it. 

I N the  evening  reached  Mr.  Brownlow’s,  at  Lurgan,  to  wholn 
I am  indebted  for  fome  valuable  information.  This  gentleman  has 
made  very  great  improvements  in  his  domain  : he  has  a lake  at  the 
bottom  of  a flight  vale,  and  around  are  three  walks,  at  a diftance  from 
each  other;  the  center  one  is  the  principal,  and  extends  2 miles.  It  is 
well  condu6led  for  leading  to  the  mod  agreeable  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  for  commanding  views  of  Loch  Neagh,  and  the  diftant  country ; 
there  are  feveral  buildings,  a temple,  green-houfe,  &c.  The  moft  beau- 
tiful fcene  is  from  a bench  on  a gently  fwelling  hill,  wdiich  rifes  almoft 
on  every  fide  from  the  water.  The  wood,  the  water,  and  the  green 
dopes ; here  unite  to  form  a very  pleafing  landfcape.  Let  me  obferve  one 
thing  much  to  his  honour;  he  advances  his  tenants  money  for  all  the 
lime  they  chufe,  and  takes  payment  in  8 years  with  rent. 

Upon  enquiring  concerning  the  emigrations,  I found  that  in  1772 
and  1773,  they  were  at  the  height ; that  fome  went  from  this  neighbour- 
hood with  property,  but  not  many.  They  were  in  general  poor  and 
unemployed.  They  find  here,  that  when  provifions  are  very  cheap,  the 
poor  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  whifky-houfes.  All  the  drapers  wiili 
that  oatmeal  was  never  under  id.  a pound.  Though  farms  are  exceed- 
ingly divided,  yet  few  of  the  people  raife  oatmeal  enough  to  feed  them- 
felves ; all  go  to  market  for  fome.  The  weavers  earn  by  coarfe  linens  is. 
a day,  by  fine  is.  qd.  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  fpinners,  the  finer  the 
yarn  the  more  they  earn  ; but  in  common  a woman  earns  about  3d. 
For  coarfc  linens  they  do  not  reckon  the  flax  hurt  by  handing  for  feed. 
Their  own  flax  is  much  better  than  the  imported. 
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This  being  market  day  at  Lurgan,  Mr.  Brownlow  walked  to  it  with 
me,  that  I might  fee  the  way  in  which  the  linens  were  fold.  The  cam- 
bricks  are  fold  early,  and  through  the  whole  morning ; but  when  the 
clock  ftrikes  eleven,  the  drapers  jump  upon  ftone  Handings,  and  the 
weavers  inftantly  flock  about  them  with  their  pieces : the  bargains  are 
not  ftruck  at  a word,  but  there  is  a little  altercation  whether  the  price 
fliall  be  one-halfpenny  or  a penny  a yard,  more  or  lefs,  which  appeared 
to  me  ufelefs.  The  drapers  clerk  Hands  by  him,  and  writes  his  maHer’s 
name  on  the  pieces  he  buys,  with  the  price  j and  giving  it  back  to  the 
feller,  he  goes  to  the  draper’s  quarters,  and  waits  his  coming.  At  twelve 
it  ends  j then  there  is  an  hour  for  meafuring  the  pieces,  and  paying  the 
money,  for  nothing  but  ready  money  is  taken  ; and  this  is  the  way  the 
bufinefs  is  carried  on  at  all  the  markets.  Three  thoufand  pieces  a week 
are  fold  here,  at  35s.  each  on  an  average,  or  5,250!.  and  per  annum 
273,000!.  and  this  is  all  made  in  a circumferance  of  not  many  miles. 

The  tov/n  parks  about  Lurgan  let  at  403.  an  acre,  but  the  country  in 
general  at  14s.  The  hufbandry  is  exceedingly  bad,  the  people  minding 
nothing  but  flax  and  potatoes. 

Leaving  Lurgan  I went  to  WarrenHown,  and  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Waring  had  fome  converfation  with' him  upon  the  Hate  of  the  country.. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  emigrations  had  not  thinned  the  population, 
for  at  prefent  they  are  crowded  with  people ; but  he  thinks  if  the  war 
ends  in  favour  of  the  americans,  that  they  will  go  off  in  fhoals.  Very 
few  roman  catholics  emigrated.  The  rifing  of  the  Heel  boys  was  owing, 
as  they  faid,  to  the  increafe  of  rents,  and  complaints  of  general  oppref- 
lion  j but  Mr.  Waiing  remarked,  that  the  pardons  which  were  granted  to 
the  oak  boys,  a few  years  before,  were  principally  the  caufe  of  thofe  new 
diHurbances. 

Cross  the  road  to  Mr.  Clibborn’s,  who  gave  me  much  information 
of  tiie  greateH  value  concerning  the  linen  manufaHure.  FirH,  in  relpe61: 
to  the  flax  : the  following  is  the  expence  of  an  acre. 

Rent  - I 

Four  bulhels  of  feed  los.  - - - - 2- 

1 wo  days  work,  ploughing,  &c.  „ « _ 

Stoning,  one  woman,  4 days  - - - o 

Flax  fovvnonalay  noweeding(theother  12  days  of  awoman,at6d.)  o 
Pulling,  1 2 ditto  _ _ _ » o 

Four  men  carrying  out  to  water,  and  2 days  of  i horfe  , o 

Taking  out  and  fpreading,  i6w^omen,  » _ - _ 

Taking  up,  lifting,  4 women  a day  _ - _ - 

Beetling,  4 men  2 days  beetling,  and  4 women  to  dry  it 
Twelve  kifh  of  turf  - . - - . 

Scutching  - - - -■  - - 
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Brought  over 

9 

10 

Some  fold  then,  and  fome  not  till  heckled. 

, which  for 

40 

ftone 

the  acre,  is.  3d. 

- 

2 

JO 

0 

' 

H 

19 

10 

Value  after  fcutching,  7s.  6d.  a ftone. 

- > 

15 

0 

0 

Expences 

\ 

, - 

13 

3 

10 

Profit 

- 

£>•  I 

16 

2 

After -heckling,  2S.  6d. 

The  ftone  of  flax,  rough  after  heckling,  will  produce  3!  or  3!  lb.  of 
flax  for  1800  linen,  and  the  3f  will  fpin  into  60  hanks  fit  for  an  1800 
linen.  Spinners  are  generally  hired  at  los.  6d.  and  12s.  the  quarter, 
befides  board  and  lodging ; and  for  that  they  fpin  4 hanks  a week  of  6 
hank  yarn  for  1600  linen,  and  3 a week  of  8 and  9 hank  yarn  for  1700 
linen.  As  foon  as  the  yarn  is  fpun  it  is  boiled.  The  boiling  changes 
it  I hank  in  a pound;  6 hank  yarn  will  be<!ome  7.  If  flax  is  given  out  to 
be  fpun,  they  will  get  3d.  a hank  for  6 hank  yarn  for  fpinning  it,  and 
they  do  one  a day.  The  linen  made  here  is  from  8 hundred  to  24  ; of 


coarfe  linen  10  hundred,  the  common;  and 
The  pieces  are  25  yards  long,  and  yard  wide.- 


of  fine,  13,  14,  and  15. 
— 53  Hanks  for  a web  of 

1600, — 63  for  1800. 49  Hanks  will  make  a piece  (a  web)  of  1400, 

which  fells  at  2Gd.  brown.  The  weaver  is  paid  los.  for  weaving  the  14 
hundred  web,  and  he  will  weave  it  in  9 days.  For  cambricks  the  yarn  is 
not  boiled,  and  therefore  fo  much  finer ; they  will  earn  more  at  it  than 
at  linen,  but  is  not  fo  faleable. 

Much  done  by  drapers  advancing  the  yarn,  and  paying  for  the  weaving 
at  fo  much  a yard.  For  8 hundred,  2^6..  a yard. — 10  ditto,  34d. — 13 
ditto,  3|d. — 16  ditto,  yd. — 18  ditto,  io|d. — 24  ditto,  is.  7-ld. — The 
finer  the  linen  the  more  they  earn.  In  fine  linen,  going  from  it  to  the 
plough  or  fpade,  &c.  hurts  their  hands  fo  much,  that  they  do  not  re- 
cover it  for  a week  ; but  not  common  for  them  to  do  it. 

I Stone,  3nb. — 60  hanks — 15  weeks — i woman.  2 Stone  30.  3 

Stone  45.  T Stone  7I.  35  Stone  52. Weaving  63  hanks  into  a web 

of  1800,  he  has  20s.  for  it,  and  does  it  in  12  days;  but  all  preparations, 
drefling,  &c.  included,  it  will  be  three  weeks,  at  which  rate  he  can 
work  for  a year. 

The  prices  of  the  cloth  are: 


8 hundred 

Market  Low. 

81d. 

Market  High. 

1 lid. 

10  ditto 

- IS.  - - 

IS.  2 I'd. 

12  ditto 

IS.  2d. 

IS.  4^d. 

15  ditto 

IS.  yd. 

IS.  pd. 

17  ditto 

2S.  4ld.- 

2s.  6d. 

20  ditto 

3s.  icd. 

- 3s.  lod. 

24  ditto 

- 7s.' 

7S' 

P 
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Br.EACH  greens  fometimes  belonging  to  the  drapers,  fometimes  not. 
In  bleaching  it  is  fteeped  in  cold  river  water,  or  fometimes  not  at  all ; 
then  to  the  wafh-inills  for  wafhingj  then  boiled  in  barilla  afhes,  (or 
America  or  Ruffia  pot-afh)  imported  from  Alicant  to  Newry  or  Belfaft  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  barilla  uncertain,  about  half  a bufhel  to  100  pieces. 
Boiling  6 hours.  Wadied  thoroughly  after  this  and  fpread  on  grafs  for 
4 days  5 lift  it  and  boil  it  again  as  before ; then  to  the  grafs  again,  and 
repeated  till  nearly  white  for  rubbing.  Next  put  it  into  a fcald  of  foap, 
and  from  thence  into  the  rub  boards ; if  coarfe  cloth  one  rub  fufiicient, 
but  for  fine  three  or  four.  After  rubbing,  wafiied,  and  put  to  fewer  in 
vitriol  and  water,  24  hours  will  do,  but  j o days  no  injury  j fine  cloth  3 
ferves,  one  after  every  rub,  but  for  coarfe  one  rub  is  fufiicient.  This 
fowering  merely  for  cleanfmg  and  purging.  After  fowering  it  has  a fcald 
of  foap,  from  which  well  wafhed,  wrung,  and  made  ready  for  flarch  and 
blue  ; then  dried  and  beetled,  which  is  done  by  a mill,  after  which  done 
up  with  a ferewing  machine  for  fale.  The  expence  of  bleaching  3s.  a 
piece,  for  coarfe  4s.  middling  5s.  fine  6s,  Thefe  the  particulars  com- 
monly known  among  bleachers ; there  are  fecrets  in  the  trade  which  they 
of  courfe  do  not  communicate,  but  not  fo  many  I apprehend  as  generally 
fuppoled  j for  where  there  are  few,  or  even  none,  but  with  an  appearance 
of  them,  all  is  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  myftery.  Upon  the  above 
account  I have  only  to  remark,  that  the  rubbing  appears  to  me  an  ope- 
ration for  giving  the  cloth  beauty  at  the  expence  of  ftrength.  It  is  a moft 
fevere  operation,  being  drawn  between  boards  full  of  teeth,  which  arc 
made  for  the  profelTed  purpofe  of  adding  to  the  friction ; and  the  efiedt 
is  fuch,  that*  large  quantities  of  knap  are  conftantly  taken  out  of  tlie 
machine.  This  is  a very  fine  invention  for  wearing  out  a manufadlure 
as  foon  as  made. 

Mr.  Clibborn  was  ready  enough  to  confefs  that  this  work  is  carried 
too  far,  but  the  London  drapers,  he  fays,  demand  thick  cloths,  and  this 
operation  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  piece  gives  it  a thick  appear- 
ance, which  they  are  fond  of.  The  beetling  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
near  fo  fevere  an  operation.  It  is  a continued  fyftem  of  perpendicular 
ftrokes  upon  the  cloth  wound  round  a cylinder,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fmoothingit,  and  giving  it  a glofs.  It  is  fold  at  Dublin;  half  the  manufac- 
ture to  London  from  Newry,  Belfaft,  or  Dublin.  Cambrick  all  fold  in 
Dublin;  it  encreafes  much.  In  1771  more  goods  made  than  at  prefent. 
England  the  great  confumption  of  irifii  linens.  Scotland  nor  Germany 
interfere  with  thofe  above  deferibed.  No  rivals  in  the  irifh  y-Sths  and 
3-4ths  yard  wide,  but  in  the  dowlas  and  diaper  the  Germans;  and 
in  fiiee  i ig  the  Ruffians.  The  dowks  and  fheeting  are  made  in  King’s  and 
Qiieen’s  County,  and  Weftmeath.  Diapers  here,  in  which  the  fame  yarn 
as  above,  the  breadths  various,  and  the  weavers  make  more  by  it  than  by 
linen.  The  trade  as  brilk  at  prefent  as  the  reft.  Hands  are  plentiful  for 
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the  demand,  notwithftanding  the  emigrations ; but  the  men  do  not  work 
more  than  half  what  they  might  do,  owing  to  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions 
making  them  idle,  as  they  think  of  nothing  more  than  the  prefent  necellity. 
A general  remark  of  all  who  know  the  trade,  that  when  provifions  are 
dear  the  more  goods  come  to  market  j what  they  raife  themfelves  not  half 
feeding  them.  A child  7 years  old  earns  id.  a day  fpinning.  There  are 
as  many  employed  in  diaper  as  in  cambricks.  Manufadlure  not  doubled 
in  15  years,  about  i -third  or  i-fourth  increafe  in  that  time.  The  prefent 
high  price  of  linens  and  yarn  attributed  to  the  encreafed  demand  at 
Manchefter  for  yarn  : it  is  now  9d.  a hank.  Alfo  to  the  fpanifh  market 
for  linen  being  almoft  a new  trade.  Likewife  to  foreign  linens  coming 
dearer  at  market  than  formerly.  The  weavers  and  fpinners  generally  live 
upon  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  milk,  with  meat  once  a week,  and  have 
their  belly  full.  ^ 

A FARM  6 acres:— I f Hay.  i.  Rood  flax.  i.  Acre  potatoes,  i.  Oats. 
2.  Cows.  I.  Horfe.  2.  Sheep.  Rent,  5I.  12s. 

I.  Potatoes  ufually  160  bufliels  to  the  acre.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Left  2 years. 

1.  Plough  3 or  4 times  for  flax.  2.  Wheat,  or  barley.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Oats.  5.  Left. 

Very  few  fave  their  feed;  but  this  more  than  ufual,  owing  to  the  im- 
port from  America  falling  off.  Much  damaged  by  flanding  for  feed  from 
firing,  and  a great  chance  run  of  looflng  the  crop ; but  if  the  weather 
good  not  the  worfe  for  coarfe  linen,  but  will  not  do  at  all  for  fine.  Clay 
land  does  befl:  for  it.  They  ufe  much  lime,  140  barrels  per  acre,  at  is.  id. 
at  kiln,  and  6d.  more  carriage  : they  lay  it  on  for  wheat  and  barley. 
It  is  reckoned  to  pay  fo  well,  that  all  ufe  it  who  are  able. 

Rent  of  a cabbin  and  garden  - - - - i 10  o 

Grafs  for  a cow  - - - - ~ - -1100 

Hay  for  ditto  - - - - - 1100 
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Many  weavers  families  have  tea  for  breakfafl.  Rents  rather  lower 
than  4 or  5 years  ago. 

Leaving  Warrenflown,  reached  Hilllborough  that  night;  palled  thro’ 
D romore,  a miferable  nefl:  of  dirty  mud  cabbins.  Lord  Hilllborough  has 
marked  the  approach  to  his  town  by  many  fmall  plantations  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  through  which  the  road  leads.  The  inn  of  his  building  is 
a noble  one  for  Ireland. 

July  27th,  walked  to  the  church  built  at  the  expence  of ‘Lord 
Milllborough  ; there  are  few  fuch  in  Ireland.  It  is  a very  handfome  flone 
edifice,  properly  ornamented,  and  has  a lofty  fpire,  which  is  a fine 
object  to  the  whole  country.  The  form  of  the  church  is  a crofs,  the 
body  of  it  1 60  feet  long,  and  the  crofs-ifle  1 20.  The  flep  to  the  com- 
munion table  is  of  one  flone  out  of  his  lordlhip’s  quarry,  21  feet  long, 
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and  2 broad.  To  the  improvements — the  lake,  woods,  and  lawn  arc 
pretty  ; but  a well  built  and  flourifliing  town  in  the  hands  of  an  abfentee, 
whofe  great  aim  is  to  improve  and  adorn  it,  does  him  more  credit  than 
twenty  domains. 

Reached  Lilburne,  and  waited  on  the  bifhop  of  Downe,  who  was  fo 
obliging  as  to  fend  for  an  intelligent  linen-draper,  to  give  me  fuch  parti- 
culars as  I wanted  of  the  manufadlure  in  that  neighbourhood.  About 
this  place  chiefly  fine  cloth,  from  14  to  21  hundred.  The  fpinners 
are  generally  hired  by  the  quarter,  from  los.  to  12s.  lodging  and  board, 
and  engaged  to  fpin  5 hanks  of  8 hank  yarn  in  a week. 

To  the  14  hund.  linen  46  hanks 18  ditto  58  hanks 21  ditto 

66  hanks. 

In  weaving  it  is  common  for  one  man  to  have  feveral  looms,  at  which 
journeymen  weavers  work,  who  are  paid  their  lodging  and  board,  and 
one-third  of  what  they  earn,  which  may  come  to  2s.  a week  on  an  average. 

The  drapers  advance  the  yarn,  and  pay  for  the  weaving  by  the  yard. 

For  a 13  hund.  4d. 18  ditto  qd. 21  ditto  is.  ifd. 

For  18  hund.  linen,  a woman  fpins  6 hanks  a week,  which  6 hanks  weigh 
about  a pound,  at  the  price  of  8d.  a hank.  The  manufacture  carried  on 
in  the  country  very  much  by  little  farmers,  who  have  from  5 to  10  acres, 
and  imiverfally  it  is  found,  that  going  to  the  plough  or  fpade  for  a day 
or  two  fpoils  them  for  their  weaving  as  many  more.  Think  that  flax 
that  has  flood  till  feed  is  ripe,  will  not  do  for  more  than  a 1600  web. 
Rent  for  fowing  flax  on  potatoe  land  4d.  a perch  long  of  21  feet  and  10 
broad.  The  crop  at  a medium  10  flone  from  a bufliel  of  feed.  Theflone 
16  lb.  A flone  of  good  flax,  rough,  will  produce  81b.  after  heckling, 
and  fpin  into  it  as  many  hanks  per  lb.  as  the  fort  is,  that  is,  6 hanks  of 
6 hank-yarn,  7 of  7.  The  weavers,  fpinners,  6cc.  live  in  general  on  po- 
tatoes and  milk,  and  oat-bread,  and  fome  of  them  meat  once  a week. — 
Will  work  only  for  fupport  j ^ meal  and  cloth  never  cheap  together,  for 
when  meal  is  cheap,  they  will  not  work.  Rent  of  land  from  los.  to  22s. 

Leaving  Lilburne,  took  the  road  to  Belfafl,  repeating  my  enquiries  ; 
in  a few  miles  I found  the  average  rent  i6s.  per  Cunningham  acre.  Much 
flax  fown,  three  bufliels  and  a half  of  feed  generally  fown  to  an  acre. 
Eight  flone  of  flax,  from  half  a bufhel  of  feed,  is  reckoned  a very  good 
crop.  If  they  have  not  land  of  their  own  for  fowing,  they  pay  12s.  rent 
for  v/hat  half  a bufhel  requires : this  is  4I.  4s.  per  acre,  but  it  includes 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  getting  ready  for  the  feed 

Rent,  &c. 

Weeding 

Pulling. 1 2 women,  at  8d.  a day 
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Brought  over  417  o 
Watering,  damming,  and  ftones,  6 men  a day  at  9d.  - -046 

Taking  and  grafiing,  6 women  a day  - - - -040 

Taking,  lifting  and  drying,  generally  in  the  fun,  6 women  i day  040 
None  rippled. 

Scutching  at  mills,  is.  4d.  a ftone,  56  ftone  - - - 3 14  8 


£•942 


Produce. 

56  ftone,  at9S.4d.  - - - - - - -26  28 

Expences  - -r.  _ _ _ - - 942 

Profit  - - - - -jT.  16186 


Heckling  is  is.  2d.  a ftone,  and  half  the  weight  is  loft ; the  produce 
will  be  4 lb.  flax  and  4 lb.  tow,  which  the  fcotch  generally  buy  at  3 d. 
a lb.  To  a ftone  heckled  there  are  96  hanks  ; and  to  the  web  of  cloth 
there  are  28  hanks  -for  the  weft,  and  30  for  the  warp.  A weaver  is 
three  weeks  doing  it,  and  is  paid  17s.  From  Lifburne  to  Belfaft,  on 
the  river  Leggon,  there  are  12  or  13  bleach  greens.  The  counties  of 
Downe  and  Antrim  are  computed  to  make  to  the  amount  of  800,000 1.  a 
year,  and  near  one-third  of  it  in  this  vale. 

Passed  Lord  Dungannon’s  at  Bever,  whofe  plantations  are  got  up  to 
a fine  fhade  by  means  of  planting  very  thick  j went  to  Caftle-hill,  Mr. 
Townley  Blackwood’s.  Rents  there  are  15  s.  an  acre,  Cunningham- 
meafure.  Average  of  the  county  of  Downe  los.  Sowing  clover  with 
flax  is  prafticed  here,  coming  in  much,  and  found  to  be  very  beneficial. 

In  the  evening  to  Belfaft.  I had  letters  to  Mr.  Portis  and  Mr.  Holmes  ; 
but  upon  calling  at  their  houfes,  found  the  firft  in  England  and  the  other 
in  the  country  : fo  confiderable  a place  as  Belfaft  demanded  a better  ac- 
count than  I could  give  without  afliftance.  At  dinner  at  Mr.  Blackwood’s, 
a Doctor  Haliday  was  mentioned  as  a gentleman  of  general  knowledge, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  a liberal  difpofition  : it  was  the  only  name  I 
knew  at  Belfaft  after  my  two  letters  proved  ufelefs.  I determined  to 
make  known  to  this  Doctor  Haliday  my  wants,  and  beg  his  afliftance 
in  gratifying  them,  and  accordingly  wrote  a note  and  fent  it.  He  alfo 
. in  the  country.  Still  I was  unwilling  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Belfaft ; 
and  as  I had  planned  going  to  Strangford,  and  from  thence  to  Lifburne 
in  my  way  north,  I determined  upon  returning  again  to  Belfaft,  in  order 
for  a farther  chance  of  meeting  with  fomebody  that  could  anfwer  me, a 
few  queftions  about  the  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  the  place. 
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July  28th,  took  the  road  to  Portaferry,  by  Newtown,  where  I break- 
fafted ; it  is  an  improving  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has 
built  a very  handfome  market-houfe,  and  laid  out  a fquare  around  it, 
which  he  defigns  building.  I was  informed  here  that  the  linen  manufac- 
ture is  much  lefs  confiderable  than  it  was.  Since  the  decline  of  1772  and 
1773,  many  weavers  they  told  me  had  turned  labourers,  but  thefpinning 
bufinefs  continues  as  much  as  ever. 

Leaving  the  town,  the  road  leads  at  once  to  the  fhore  of  Strangford 
Loch,  where  I obferved  heaps  of  white  (hells,  and  upon  enquiry  found 
that  they  dig  them  at  low  water  in  the  Loch  in  any  quantities : they  lay 
them  on  their  lands,  but  do  not  find  that  they  laft  fo  long  as  lime.  Farms 
rife  to  40  acres  j rents  15s.  to  21s.  Cunningham-meafure.  Wheat  yields 
to  30  bufhels ; oats  to  40. 

As  I advanced,  making  farther  enquiries,  Rill  I was  told  that  the 
weaving,  at  prefent,  was  not  near  fo  good  as  7 years  ago.  Flax,  in  fome 
parifhes,  pays  no  tythe  j in  others,  it  is  taken  in  kind.  Two  bufhels  of 
potatoes,  on  a ridge  7 yards  long  and  2 wide,  is  a very  good  crop. 
R.ents  from  los.  to  21s.  A common  courfe 

I.  Oats  on  lay.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats.  6.  Bar- 
ley. 7.  Oats.  8.  Left  for  lay,  a few  fow  clover  or  rye-grafs  for  2 years. 

Pass  Newtown  Stewart,  a row  of  neat  (tone  and  (late  cabbins,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  new  plantations  which  furround  an  improved 
lawn,  where  Mr.  Stewart  intends  building.  The  foil  is  in  general  light, 
dry,  fandy  or  gravelly.  Sea- wrack  is  collefted  for  burning  into  kelp  all 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Loch.  There  are  many  lime-kilns  all  the  way  to 
Portaferry;  1 was  told. 3 5,  and  that  1 5 years  ago  there  was  only  one,  fo 
much  is  the  improvement  of  land  increafmg.  The  (lone  is  brought  by 
fea  from  Carlingford,  and  burnt  with  coals  and  turf.  The  expence 
reckoned  is.  id  a barrel.  It  lads  10  years.  Shells  are  fome  time  before 
they  work,  but  they  lafl  longer  than  lime,  diredlly  contrary  to  what  I was 
told  before,  from  whence  one  may  fuppofe  the  point  difputable.  Rents 
16s.  to  20s.  Remarked  feveral  great  rocks  on  the  fhore,  which  feem  to  , 
have  no  connehtion  with  the  coafl,  which  is  not  rocky,  nor  at  all  in  uni- 
fon  with  fuch  fragments. 

Reached  Portaferry,  the  town  and  feat  of  Patrick  Savage,  Efq;  who 
took  every  means  of  procuring  me  information  concerning  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

July  29th,  colleAed  fome  concerning  the  fiflieries.  It  is  a fum- 
mcr  lierring-fifhery  for  the  home  confumption  of  the  country  ; they 
are  now  tai  en  chiefly  off  the  peninfula  of  Ards.  Formerly  the  great 
take  was  in  the  Loch,  till  within  thefe  4 years.  To  the  whole  coafl 
they  reckon  that  there  are  400  boats  ; they  are  of  4 or  5 ton  bur- 
then, and  cofl  15I.  a boat,  the  nets  cofl  lol.  and  there  are  4 to  each 
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boat.  A boat  will  catch  6 maze  of  herrings  in  a night,  each  500  j and 
they  fell  at  8s.  8d.  a maze  on  an  average : it  is,  however,  a precarious 
fifliery.  In  1774  it  was  very  good  : in  1775  very  bad;  this  year  it  has 
begun  finely.  It  begins  the  12th  of  july,  and  finiflies  the  end  of  fep- 
tember.  It  is  in  general  carried  on  by  fliares ; the  boat  and  nets  have 
one  half,  and  the  4 men  the  other  half.  They  earn,  upon  an  average, 
il.  IS.  each  a week  by  it:  1 10  boats  belong  to  Portaferry.  The  men  are 
chiefly  from  the  country  j the  whole  barony  of  Ards  are  fifbermen, 
failors,  and  farmers,  by  turns.  This  little  port  has  a tolerable  fliare  of 
trade:  they  have  12  fliips,  which  go  annually  to  Loch  Swilly  herring- 
fifhery,  which  is  a winter  one  on  the  bounty  of  20s.  a ton  ; they  have  15 
fhips  belonging  to  the  place,  from  30  to  150  tons,  at  6 men  each,  and 
many  others  trade  here.  Coals  are  brought  from  Whitehaven  ; and  from 
Gottenburgh  and  Norway  timber  and  iron.  Trade  increafes,  and  the 
place  is  much  more  flourifhing  than  it  was. 

Rode  in  the  evening  to  Millen  Hill  on  the  coafl:  of  Ards,  to  fee  the 
herring  fleet  go  out.  It  is  in  the  town-land  of  Tara,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent fpot  for  a light-houfe,  which  is  much  wanted  on  this  coafl:,  for  it 
is  exceedingly  rocky  and  dangerous  from  St.  John’s  point  to  Donaghadee, 
fo  that  no  winter  pafTes  without  fliipwrecks,  and  in  fome  there  are  a dozen. 
Under  the  hill  appeared  the  north  and  fouth  rock,  with  foul  ground  all 
around.  A light-houfe  might  be  built  here  for  60I.  and  the  annual  ex- 
pence would  not  exceed  1 50I. 

The  barony  of  Ards  is  in  general  a wet,  flrong,  or  clay  foil,  with  a 
good  deal  of  bog  j lets  on  an  average  at  los.  6d.  an  acre,  the  whole  county 
los.  the  fize  of  the  farms  on  a medium  about  40  acres,  a few  up  to  100, 
and  many  down  to  5 in  weavers  hands.  Courfe  of  crops 

I.  Potatoes  dunged  for.  2.  Wheat,  yields  from  28  to  40  bufhels,  but 
reckon  it  by  cwts.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Clover  for  3 years,  or  clover 
and  hay- feeds  in  cafe  defigned  to  lay  longer,  6,  7,  and  8.  Oats,  Alfo, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Corn,  &c. 

A GREAT  deal  of  lime  ufed  from  Carlingford;  the  ftone  is  brought 
and  burnt  with  Milford  or  fcotch  culm,  and  cofts  them,  when  burnt,  about 
I id.  a barrel.  It  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  has  been  ufed  about  10 
or  12  years  : it  does  befl:  on  middling  land  neither  very  dry  nor  wet.  Sea- 
fand  is  much  ufed  for  ftrong  clay,  and  brings  the  fineft  crops  that  can  be. 
White  marie  from  under  the  bogs  they  prefer  to  lime  j it  improves  land 
fo  much  that  it  will  never  be  as  bad  again.  Wherever  they  can  get  fliell  fand, 
they  do,  and  find  the  benefit  very  great : fea-weed  they  alfo  ufe  for  their 
barley  lands  what  they  get  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  they  dry  and  burn 
it  into  kelp.  Cattle  very  trifling,  only  fin  all  flocks  for  convenience.  The 
principal  religion  is  prelbyterian. 

If  a weaver  has,  as  mofl  have,  a crop  of  flax,  tlie  wife  and  daughter 
fpin  it  and  he  weaves  it  : if  he  is  not  a w^eaver,  but  employed  by  his 
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farm,  they  carry  the  yarn  to  market.  The  diet  of  the  poor  is  oaten 
bread,  potatoes,  milk,  herriijgs,  &c.  The  little  farmers  generally  have 
meat  once  a v^reek  in  fummer,  and  falted  for  winter.  All  keep  cows,  pay 
for  fummer  grazing  il.  7s.  and  buy  hay  for  the  winter  to  the  value  of  il.  los. 
They  all  keep  pigs,  not  much  poultry.  Their  fuel  both  turf  and  coals  j 
coals  13s.  a ton.  Car,  horfe,  and  driver,  a day,  is.  4d.  A new  car  40s. 
to  3I.  A plough  los.  6d.  A harrow  15s. 

A WEAVER,  who  generally  fows  what  they  call  half  a peck  of  flax-feed, 
which  is  a common  peck,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  expence. 


Seed  3 bufhels  to  i|  acre,  Cunningham-meafure 

Ploughing 

Weeding 

Pulling  If  woman,  at  8d. 

Rippling  I man,  2 days,  at  lod. 

Watering  i man,  half  a day  - - _ 

Car  and  horfe 

Taking  out  if  man,  a day,  and  i woman  ditto 

Beetling  i man,  2 days 

Carrying  to  fcutch  mill  - - - - 

Scutching,  i s.  4d.  a ftone,  3 flone 

Carrying  back 

Heckling  js.  4d.  ditto 

Rent  _______ 

No  tythe  of  flax. 


0 
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6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

9 
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I 

0 

0 

I 

8 

0 
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0 
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2 
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At  2|  pecks  to  a rood  this  is,  per  Cunningham  acre,  about  -900 


Eight  pound  of  flax,  and  three  of  tow,  worth  6d.  or  ftone,  roughs 
make  30  hanks  of  yarn  for  a 1400  linen  : one  woman  will  Ipin  it  in  30 
days,  and  earn  4d.  a day.  42  hanks  make  a web  of  25  yards,  which  is 
wove  in  2 weeks,  and  he  earns  5d.  a yard  or  4Td.  and  will  fell  green  for 
jyld.  or  i8d.  a yard.  Not  a bleaching  green  in  all  Ards  for  want  of 
water.  All  along  the  coaft  of  Ards  and  in  Strangford  Loch,  fea  wrack  is 
colle£fed  by  the  country  people  with  great  diligence,  for  burning  into 
kelp  ; it  yields  at  prefent  from  40s.  to  50s.  a ton,  the  bleach  greens  have 
much  of  it,  and  the  reft  of  it  exported  to  England.  Some  gentlemen, 
who  keep  their  Ihores  in  their  own  hands,  pay  the  men  20s.  a ton  for 
collefting  and  burning  : at  other  times  they  pay  rent  for  the  fliore.  In 
Loch  Strangford  the  kelp  is  better  than  on  the  open  fhore : an  inftance 
of  induftry  in  this  Loch  deferves  to  be  recorded.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  men  to  draw  ftones  from  their  fields,  and  fpread  them  on  the  fliores 
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in  order  to  make  the  wrack  (fucus ) grow  ; a good  crop  being  only  ob- 
tained from  rocks  and  ftones.  Upon  the  coaft  of  Ards,  they  have  in 
winter  much  tangle  wrack,  which  they  colieff  very  carefully,  form  into 
heaps,  and  when  rotten  fpread  it  on  their  barley  lands,  and  get  very  fine 
crops,  but  it  is  not  lafting. 

The  plentifulnefs  of  the  country  about  Portaferry,  Strangford,  &c.  is 
very  great : this  will  appear  from  tlie  following  circumftances,  as  well  as 
the  regifter  of  butchers  meat  and  common  poultry  elfewhere  inferted. 

Pigeons  2S.  a dozen.  Rabbits  4d.  a couple.  The  fifh  are,  turbot  4s. 
foie  10 d.  a pairj  bret  and  haddock  id.  each;  lobfters  5s.  a dozen; 
oyfters  )9d.  a hundred  ; John  dory,  gurnet;  whiting  4d.  a dozen;  mac- 
karel,  mullet,  partridges,  and  quails  in  plenty.  Wild  ducks  lod.  to  is. 
Widgeon  6d.  a couple,  barnacle  lod.  each;  teal  6d.  a couple,  plover  3d. 

This  country  is  in 'general  beautiful,  but  particularly  fo  about  the 
ftreights  that  lead  into  Strangford  Loch.  From  Mr.  Savage’s  door  the 
view  has  great  variety.  To  the  left  are  trails  of  hilly  grounds,  between 
which  the  fea  appears,  and  the  vaft  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Me  of  Man 
diftin^lly  feen.  In  front  the  hills  rife  in  a beautiful  outline,  and  a round 
hill  projects  like  a promontory  into  the  ftreights,  and  under  it  the  town 
ami(M  groups  of  trees ; the  fcene  is  chearful  of  itfelf,  but  rendered  doubly 
fo  by  the  ftiips  and  herring-boats  failing  in  and  out.  To  the  right  the 
view  is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  which,  wherever  feen,  are 
of  a character  peculiar  ly  bold,  and  even  terrific.  The  fhores  of  the  Loch 
behind  Mr.  Savage’s  are  bold  ground,  abounding  with  numerous  pleafmg 
landfcapes ; the  oppofite  coaft,  confifting  of  the  woods  and  improvements 
of  Caftle-Ward,  is  a fine  fcenery. 

July  30th,  crofted  the  ftreights  in  Mr.  Savage’s  boat,  and  breakfafted 
with  Mr.  Ainfworth,  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms  ; he  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  the  barony  of  Lecale,  of  the  hulbandry  of  which  I had 
often  heard  as  fomething  better  than  common.  The  foil  varies  near  the 
fea,  ftoney  loam,  dry  found  good  land,  fome  without  ftoue  between  the 
rocky  hUlocks,  fome  very  ftoney;  the  land  is  light,  as  may  be  judged 
from  two  holies  being  ufually  in  a plough,  lets  on  an  average  from  12  s. 
to  28s.  average  20s.  the  whole  county  los.  The  meafure  the  plantation 
acre.  The  fouth  coaft  is  the  richeft.  Farms  rife  from  5 to  30  acres ; 
the  little  ones  are  all  manufacturers  : there  are  Ibme  of  30,  and  perhaps 
40,  that  are  not  weavers,  but  moft  of  them  employ  looms.  The  divifion 
of  farms  among  the  fons,  have  brought  them  fo  low  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  wreave  for  fubfiftence.  In  the  richer  parts  they  fumrner  fallow, 
and  the  courle  then  is  ; 

I.  Fallow,  2 Wheat,  average  produce  18  cwt.  3.  Barley  ditto,  a 
ton  per  acre.  4.  Oats  ditto,  4 hhds.  each,  12  bufliels.  5.  Peafc.  6 Bar- 

ley. 
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ley.  7.  Clover  (of  which  they  fow  much)  for  2 years.  8.  Barley.  9.  Oats. 
10.  Wheat. 

I.  Potatoes  400  bulliels.  2.  Barley,  one  ton  and  a half.  3.  Barley. 
4.  Clover  for  2 years,  much  of  it  foiled  in  the  liable,  a pradlice  which 
increafes.  Alfo, 

I.  Plough-lay  for  oats.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Clover  or  peafe, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  P'lax.  3.  Barley.  4.  Barley.  5.  Clover  two  years’. 
Have  lately  got  into  the  way  of  eating  down  a 3 year  old  lay,  and  plough 
it  in  July,  and  once  or  twice  more  for  wheat : but  to  fow  fuch  with  peafe 
or  beans  on  one  earth,  and  then  take  the  wheat,  would  be  much  better. 
Peafe  efi:eemed  a refrelhment,  and  enables  them  to  have  i or  2 crops  of  white 
corn.  Great  quantitiesof  barley fown, being  theirprincipal  crop.  Noturneps. 
Their  manures  are  marie,  fliells,  fea-wrack.  Marie  has  been  ufed  greatly  for 
many  years,  it  is  faid  for  above  60  : it  is  white  marie  from  the  bottom  of 
bogs,  and  fome  of  it  immediately  under  the  furfacei  they  carry  it  on 
horfeback  in  bags,  which  hold  each  4 bulliels,  and  they  lay  about  450  to 
500  bags  per  acre.  When  the  farmer  has  not  marie  on  his  own  ground, 
he  purchalcs  it  from  his  neighbour,  and  pays  from  il.  is.  to  il.  10s.  for 
liberty  to  raife  it,  and  if  they  carry  it  a mile,  or  a mile  and  an  half,  it 
colls  them  61.  an  acre.  They  are  reckoned  very  much  to  have  exhaulled 
their  land  j for  upon  the  credit  of  a marling  they  will  take  20  corn-crops 
running,  and  as  a proof  of  this  I was  told,  that  the  deanry  of  Down, 
which  conlills  of  tythes  in  Lecale,  was  2,200 1.  a year,  35  years  ago, 
whereas  it  is  now  no  more  than  1600I.  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Le- 
cale crops  j and  this  from  the  abufe  of  marie.  Second  marlings  do  not 
fucceed,  they  think,  but  it  has  not  been  tried.  Lime  they  ufe  only  on  dry 
lands,  and  not  often.  They  have  the  Hone  from  Carlingford,  and  they 
burn  it  with  coals  ; it  colls  them  1 1 d.  a barrel,  lay  from  80  to  150:  the 
lighter  the  land,  the  lefs  they  lay  on  it:  it  lalls  8 or  9 crops  j does 
upon  old  marled  lands  better  than  a fecond  marling.  Sea  flielly  fand  and 
gravel  they  have  upon  their  own  lliore ; lay  them  thick  on  llilF  reddilh 
clay  foils,  and  find  great  elFedl  from  them ; lay  greater  quantities  much 
than  of  marie,  about  800  one-horfe  loads,  the  bell  crops  in  the  barony 
are  gained  by  it.  Parts  by  Ihelling  advanced,  from  5s.  to  25s.  an  acre. 
Very  little  grafs  land,  and  fcarce  any  cattle  but  cows  to  every  farm  for 
convenience.  The  farmers  are  generally  not  only  in  Lecale,  but  the  whole 
county  much  better  and  wealthier  than  formerly. 

Tythes  generally  compouiided  2S.  2d.  an  acre  for  all  under  cro^s.  The 
price  of  provifions  has  rifen  in  general  one-third  in  20  years.  And  a 
cow  which,  40  years  ago,  was  bought  for  25s.  is  now  5I.  5s.  and  as  good 
a horfe,  25  years  ago,  for  4 to  5I.  as  now  for  lol.  to  12I. 

There  are  fome  cottars  who  have  not  farms,  only  a potatoe  garden, 
a patch  of  flax,  grafs  for  a cow,  and  a little  llraw  for  the  winter,  for  ail 
which  they  pay  2I.  2 s.  a year.  Rife  in  the  price  of  labour  from  4d.  and 
board  to  5d.  and  6fd.  and  ditto  in  20  years.  The  fuel  generally  coals, 

which 
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which  are  13s.  to  i8s  a ton,  and  they  fend  their  children  to  pick  up  dung 
to  burn  ; yet  this  is  the  country  that  I have  heard  commended  for  huf- 
bandry.  Building  a mud  farm-houfc  81.  Ditto  Rone  and  Hate  30I. 

The  linen  manufa6ture  is  carried  on  very  generally  through  the  barony. 
Jn  Downpatrick  there  are  500  webs  fold  every  week,  at  is.  id.  a yard,  and 
26s.  each,  being  from  800  to  1400,  in  general  1200  linen  j which  1200  web 
will  take  38  hanks  of  4 hank  yarn,  and  a woman  will  on  an  average  fpin 
the  38  hanks  in  as  many  days,  being  paid  4d.  a hank  j a weaver  will  make 
it  in  a fortnight,  and  has  los.  for  it. 

Upon  the  marling  coming  in,  there  was  a corn-coafting  trade  opened 
from  Strangford,  and  it  fiourifhed  confiderably,  but  fell  off  pretty  much, 
as  has  been  mentioned  with  refpe6t  to  the  deanry  of  Downe.  The  trade 
has,  however,  been  upon  the  increafe  for  about  4 years ; from  the  nth  of 
feptember,  the  i ft,  1776,  there  were  100  cargoes  of  wheat 

and  barley,  about  50  tons  each  on  an  average,  to  Liverpool,  White- 
haven, Lifbon,  &c.  and  to  Dublin.  Two-thirds  to  Dublin,  and  one-third 
foreign,  which  export  received  the  bounty.  The  export  both  foreign  and 
coafting,  in  1774,  nearly  the  fame  as  1775.  In  1773  about  75  cargoes  : 
in  1772,  60  to  70.  The  trade  in  general  of  Strangford,  export,  import, 
fhips  and  feamen,  has  been  in  general  increafing  for  10  years  Lift  paft  j 
but  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  laft  march  higher  than  ever  it  was  before, 
having  every  year  been  in  a regular  gradation.  The  decline  of  1772  and 
1773,  in  the  linen  manufacture,  &c.  not  felt  in  the  trade  of  this  place. 

To  the  port  of  Strangford,  which  includes  Downpatrick,  Dundrum, 
Killilea,  Killoch,  Portaferry,  Comber,  and  Newtown,  there  belong  30 
veftels,  from  35  to  150  tons  burthen,  befides  fiihing  veifels,  of  which  27 
fail  received  the  bounty  in  1775  : the  fame  number  in  1774,  in  1772 
twenty-three.  The  burthen  of  the  veftels  in  1775  from  28  to  75  tons, 
and  the  bounty  about  yool-  All  up  the  channel,  to  Strangford  and  Kil- 
lilea, and  into  the  Loch,  there  is  30  feet  water,  and  on  the  bar  there  is 
as  much  in  the  loweft  fprings.  A Ihip  of  100  guns  might  lie  witliin  15 
yards  of  the  fhore. 

Called  at  Lord  Bangor’s  at  Caftle  Ward,  to  deliver  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation, but  unfortunately  he  was  on  a failing  party  to  England  y 
walked  through  the  woods,  &c.  The  houfe  was  built  by  the  prefent  Lord. 
It  is  a very  handfome  edifice  with  two  principal  fronts,  but  not  of  the 
fame  architecture,  for  the  one  is  gothic,  and  the  other  grecian  From 
the  temple  is  a fine  wooded  fcene  ; you  look  down  on  a glen  of  wood, 
with  a winding  hill  quite  covered  with  it,  and  which  breaks  the  view  of 
a large  bay ; over  it,  appears  the  peninfula  of  Strangford,  which  con- 
fifts  of  inclofures  and  wood.  To  the  right,  the  bay  is  bounded  by  a 
fine  grove,  which  projeCts  into  it.  A fiiip  at  anchor  added  much.  T'he 
houfe  well  fituated  above  feveral  rifing  wmods,  the  whole  fcene  a fine  one. 

0^2  I remarked 
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I remarked  in  Lord  Bangor’s  domains,  a fine  field  of  turneps,  but  un- 
hoed.  There  were  fome  cabbages  alfo. 

1 TOOK  the  road  to  Downpatrick,  through  a various  country  ; Down 
Bay  is  on  the  left,  and  exhibits  an  amazing  variety  of  ifiands,  creeks,  and 
bays,  which  appear  among  cultivated  hills  in  a moft  pifturefque  manner. 
Here  I faw  fheep  grazing  in  a ditch,  confined  by  a line  faffened  by  two 
pins,  and  drove  into  the  ground,  and  palling  through  rings  which  hung 
trom  a fcrap  round  their  necks,  fo  that  they  could  move  only  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

To  Redemon,  the  feat  of  Arthur  Johnfton,  Efq;  got  there  late  in  the 
evening,  but  being  abfent,  I defired  the  fervants  to  give  me  a bed,  dread- 
ing being  caught  again  at  a village  cabbin. 

July  31ft,  to  Saintfield.  Rents  are  los.  6d.  an  acre.  Several  bogs 
here;  one  in  particular  half  cultivated,  the  reft  unimproved;  fine  oats, 
potatoes,  and  barley,  were  on  it.  One  piece  of  oats  fhoots  diredlly  into 
the  uncultivated  part,  and  ftiews  plainly  what  might  be  done  with  all  the 
bogs  of  this  country. 

Reached  Belfaft  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  then  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Holmes,  alfo  a letter  from  Dodlor  Haliday,  who  being  abfent  himfelf 
recommended  me  to  feveral  other  gentlemen.  Gained  upon  the  whole  the  in- 
formation I wilhed  ; it  confided  of  the  following  particulars. 

The  imports  of  Belfaft  confift  in  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  wines.  Till 
within  thefe  two  years  much  grain,  fince  that  none,  but  have  on  the  con- 
trary exported  fome.  Coals  from  Britain.  Iron,  timber,  hemp,  and  alhes,  from 
the  Baltic.  Barilla  from  Spain  for  the  bleach  greens.  Tea,  raw  fugars,  hops, 
and  porter  the  principal  articles  from  Great  Britain.  From  North  America, 
wheat,  ftaves,  flour,  and  flax-feed,  all  which  cut  off  at  prefent.  The  ex- 
ports are  beef,  butter,  pork,  to  the  Weft- Indies,  and  France.  The  great 
article  linen  cloth  to  London ; formerly  fome  to  America.  The  balance 
much  in  favour  of  the  place.  Derry,  Newry,  and  Belfaft,  the  linen  ex- 
port towns ; two  thirds  from  Belfaft,  a little  from  Derry,  the  reft  from 
Newry.  There  are  three  fugar  houfes  here.  The  number  of  fhips  belong- 
ing to  Belfaft  about  50  fail  from  20  to  300  tons.  A veflel  of  200  tons,  half 
loaded,  may  come  to  the  Quay,  there  being  9 and  a half  to  i o feet  water ; 
larger  veflels  lay  2 miles  and  a half  down.  The  trade  of  Belfaft  was  at 
its  height  in  1770  ; 1771,  >772,  and  1773,  were  the  worft  years ; 1774, 
and  1775  it  has  been  mending;  but  1774,  and  1775  not  equal  to  1770, 
and  1771,  by  one  third.  It  is  curious  to  fee  from  hence  how  the  trade  of 
this  place  has  vibrated  with  the  linen  manufaftnre,  that  being  juft  the 
account.  I have  received  of  the  progrefs  of  that  fabrick.  Calculated  that 
the  trade  of  Belfaft  in  general  encreafed  one  third  in  fifteen  years,  ending 
in  i7;o,  or  1771.  The  number  of  people  fuppofed  to  amount  to  from 
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1 2 to  1 5,000.  Belfaft  being  the  place  from  whence  the  emigrations  were 
the  greateft,  I made  many  enquiries  concerning  them,  and  found  that 
they  have  for  many  years  had  a regular  emigration  of  about  eooo  annu- 
ally, but  in  1772  the  decline  of  the  linen  manufa6lure  encrcaled  tl'.e 
number  j and  the  fame  caufe  continuing  in  1 773  they  were  at  the  highelt, 
when  4000  went.  In  1774  there  were  but  few  j and  in  1775  there  were 
none,  nor  any  fince.  Some  that  went  had  property,  and  fo  had  feme  of 
thofe  that  always  went.  In  general  they  were  the  moft  idle  and  worthlefs, 
and  not  reckoned  any  lofs  to  the  country.  In  1771  there  were  300  looms 
in  Belfaft,  but  in  1774  there  were  only  180. 

There  is  a confiderable  {laughter  at  this  place.  In  177c  cured  6000 
barrels  of  beef,  at  40s.  a barrel,  in  the  town  j and  5,500  of  pork  at  505. 
The  principal  part  of  the  grazing  land  the  lower  part  of  Antrim  from 
Ballymena  towards  Larne,  and  Ballymony  j fome  from  Meath  and  even 
from  Sligo.  The  hogs  from  Ardmagh,  Down,  and  Antrim,  weigh  on  an 
average  2 cwt.  fattened  moftly  on  potatoes  j 6 or  7 years  ago  they  ex- 
ported 500  barrels  of  pork.  In  1775,  7000.  In  1776,  it  will  be  10,000, 
When  oatmeal  above  id.  or  1 jd.  a pound,  the  poor  live  entirely  upon 
potatoes  and  milk  j no  meat  j but  herrings  in  the  feafon.  Price  or  provi- 
fions,  &c.  at  Belfaft  are } potatoes  qd.  a bulhel,  pigeons  6d.  a couple, 
rabbits  ditto,  falmon  2d.  a pound,  lobfters  6d.  plaice  three  farthings  per  lb. 
oyfters  is.  to  4s.  per  hundred,  frefli  cod  id.  per  lb.  barnacle  is.  widgeon 
IS.  a pair,  oatmeal  three  farthings  per  lb.  lime  is.  per  barrel,  coals  13s. 
a ton.  Labour  the  year  round  is.  id.  in  the  town,  8d  in  the  country. 
Seamen  30s.  a month,  and  fhip  provilions.  Spinners  earn  3 d.  a day. 
Weavers  is.  id.  they  never  go  for  labourers. 


Grofs  cujiom  including  excife  upon  tobacco  and  foreign  fpirilu 
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In  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  march  1774,  pieces  of  linen  exported 
147,2185  yards  3,713,822. 
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, _ Pieces. 

From  ift.  Nov.  1771,  to  ift  May,  1772  - - 85,402 

Next  half  year  - ~ 91,712 

177,114 

Firfi;  half  year  . _ _ . 95,928 

Second  ditto  - - - - - 87,089 

Total  - « - - - - 183,017 


Belfast  is  a very  well  built  town  of  brick,  they  having  no  ftone 
q^uarry  in  the  neighbourhood  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  ftrait,  and  the 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  15,000,  make  it  appear  lively  and  bufy. 
The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous  or  very  ftriking,  but  over  the 
exchange  Lord  Donnegal  is  building  an  aflembly  room,  60  feet  lon^,  by 
30  broad,  and  24  high ; a very  elegant  room.  A card  room  adjoining, 
30  by  22,  and  22  high  ; and  a tea  room  of  the  fame  lize.  His  Lordfhip 
is  alfo  building  a new  church,  which  is  one  of  the  lighteft  and  moft 
pleafing  I have  any  where  feen  : it  is  74  by  54,  and  30  high  to  the  Cornice ; 
the  ides  feparated  by  a double  row  of  columns;  nothing  can  be  lighter 
or  more  pleafing.  The  town  belongs  entirely  to  his  Lordfhip.  Rent 
of  it  20;. o 1.  a year.  His  eflate  extends  from  Drumbridge,  near  Lif- 
burne,  to  Larne,  20  miles  in  a light  line,  and  is  10  broad.  His  royal- 
ties are  great,  containing  the  whole  of  Loch  Neagh,  which  is  I fuppofe 
the  greateft  of  any  fubjeft  in  Europe  His  eel  fifliery  at  Tome,  and  Port- 
New,  on  the  river  Ban,  lets  for  500!  a year ; and  all  the  fifheries  are  his 
to  the  leap  at  Coiraine.  The  eftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  3 1,000 1.  a year,  the 
greatell  at  prefent  in  Ireland.  Innifhoen,  in  Donnegal,  is  his,  and  is 
I i,oool.  of  it.  In  Antrim,  Lord  Antrim’s  is  the  moft  extenfive  property, 
being  4 baronies,  and  173,000  acres.  The  rent  8000I.  a year,  but  relet 
for  64,000!.  a year,  by  tenants  that  have  perpetuities,  perhaps  the 
crueleft  inftance  in  the  world  of  careleflhefs  for  the  interefts  of  pofterity. 
I he  prefent  Lord’s  father  granted  thofe  leafes 

Mr.  Portis  of  Belfaft,  laft  year  fowed  3 acres  2 rood  of  flax;  let  it 
ftand  till  quite  ripe,  then  ftacked  it  like  corn,  and  threlhed  it  in  march ; 
produce  of  feed  8 hogfheads,  which  fold  at  4I.  4s.  or  33 1.  12s.  He  wa- 
tered it  then,  and  went  through  the  whole  operation  as  common.  By 
being  kept  fo  long,  he  found  it  required  lefs  watering  than  in  the  common 
way.  This  is  not  the  ufual  method  of  doing  it. 

Dr. 
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3 A.  2 R.  at  15s.  per  acre  2126 
Ploughing  with  2 horles, 
plowman  and  boy,  at* 

4s.  2d.  per  day,  4 days  016  8 

Harrowing  and  lowing, 

5s.  4d.  and  cleaning  the 
furrows,  4s.  - - 098 

One  hogfliead  of  feed  -400 
Reaping  - - 160 

Stacking,  thatching  and 

bringing  home  - 0150 

Expences  of  watering, 
drying,  taking  to  the 
mill,  and  cleaning,  at 
2d.  per  lb.  8961b.  a 
large  allowance  - 7 9 4 

£■^79  2 

Net  profit  - - 38  10  10 

jC-  56  o o 


Cr. 

By  8 hoglheads  of  clear 
feed  fold  at  4I.  4s.  per 
hogdiead  - - - 33  12  o 

By  8961b.  clean  flax  fold 

at  6 d.  a lb.  - - 228  o 

Would  have  fold  for  yd.  if  it 
had  been  judicioufly  managed,  by 
fuffering  it  to  lay  adayortwo  longer 
in  the  water,  which  would  have 
made  the  flax  finer. 


jC-  5^  o o 


Note,  The  ground  was  rather  inclined  to  clay,  was  ploughed  from 
lay,  but  received  no  manure  for  two  years ; ploughed  about  chriftmas, 
furrowed  and  fowed  the  latter  end  of  march,  but  covered  with  a fhovel 
from  the  furrows,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  half  thick. 


Some  of  the  expences  of  an  acre  of  common  fax  near  Belfaf. 


Rent  - _ - _ - 

Tythc  by  modus  - _ - > 

Seed,  hoglhead,  or  7 bufhels,  at  8s. 

Sowing  _ _ - - _ 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  _ - _ 

Stones  and  clods  _ - - _ 

Weeding,  8 women  1 day  _ . - 

Pulling,  20  women  _ _ - _ 

Watering  , _ _ . - . 

Taking  out  and  grafs- carrying,  drying  and  beetling 
Scutching  all  at  mills  is.  4d.  a ftone. 

Heckling,  is.  4d.  ditto. 
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I WAS  informed  that  Mr.  Ifaac,  near  Belfaft,  had  4 acres,  irifli  mea- 
fare,  of  ftrong  clay  land  not  broken  up  for  many  years,  which  being 
amply  manured  with  lime  rubbilh,  and  fea  fliells,  and  fallowed,  was 
fown  with  wheat,  and  yield  87I.  9s.  at  9s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  Alfo  that 
Mr.  Whitley,  of  Ballinderry,  near  Lifburne,  a tenant  of  Lord  Hertford’s, 
has  rai*ely  any  wheat  that  does  not  yield  him  18I.  an  acre.  The  tillage 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  10  miles  round,  is  doubled  in  a few  years. 
Shall  export  1000  ton  of  corn  this  year  from  Belfaft,  moft  of  it  to  the 
Weft-Indi  es>  particularly  oats. 

Auoust  ift,  to  Arthur  Bun  tin's,  Efqj  near  Belfaft  j the  foil  a ftiff  clay  j 
lets  at  old  rents  10s.  new  one  i8s.  the  town  parks  of  that  place  30s.  to 
70s.  ten  miles  round  it  los.  to  20s.  average  13s.  A great  deal  of  flax  fown, 
every  countryman  having  a little,  always  on  potatoe  land,  and  one 
ploughing : they  ufually  £w  each  family  a bufliel  of  feed.  Thofe  who 
have  no  land  pay  the  farmers  20s.  mnt  tor  the  land  a bufliel  of  feed  fows, 
and  always  on  potatoe  land.  They  plant  many  more  potatoes  than  they 
eat  to  fupply  the  market  at  Belfaft  5 manui*e  for  them  with  all  their 
dung,  and  fome  of  them  mix  dung,  earth,  and  flme,  and  this  is  found  to 
do  better.  There  is  much  alabafter  ,neai*  the  town,  which  is  ufed  for 
ftucco  plaiftei'5  fells  from  il.  is.  to  25s.  a ton. 

In  my  way  to  Antrim,  viewed  the  bleach  green  of  Mr.  Tho.  Sinclair  j 
it  is  the  completeft  I had  feen  Kei'e.  I underftood  that  the  bleaching 
feafon  lafted  9 months,  and  that  watering  on  the  grafs  was  quite  left  off. 
Mr.  Sinclair  himfelf  was  not  at  home,  or  I fliould  probably  have  gained 
fome  intelligence  that  might  have  been  ufeful. 

Crossed  the  mountains  by  the  new  road  to  Antrim,  and  found  them 
to  the  fummits  to  confift  of  exceeding  good  loam,  and  luch  as  would 
improve  into  good  meadow.  It  is  all  thrown  to  the  little  adjoining  farms, 
with  very  little  or  any  rent  paid  for  it.  They  make  no  other  ufe  of  it 
than  turning  ilieir  cows  on  Pity  they  do  not  improve;  a work  more 
profltable  than  any  they  could  undertake.  Ail  the  way  to  Antrim  lands 
let  at  an  average  at  8s.  The  linen  manufacture  fpreads  over  the  whole 
country,  confequently  the  farms  are  v^y  fmall,  being  nothing  but  patches 
for  the  convenience  of  weavers. 

From  Antrim  to  Shanes  Caftle  the  road  runs  at  the  end  of  Loch 
Neagh,  commanding  a noble  view  of  it;  of  fucb  an  extent  that  the  eye 
can  fee  no  land  over  it  It  appears  like  a perfeCt  fea,  and  the  Ihore  is 
broken  fand  banks,  which  look  fo  much  like  it,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  the  water  to  befrefti.  U|>on  my  anival  at  the  Caftle,  I was  moft 
agreeably  fainted  witli  four  men  hoeing  a field  of  tumeps  round  it,  as  a 
pneparation  for  grafs.  Thefe  were  tlie  firft  turnep  hoers  I have  feen  in 
Ireland,  and  1 was  more  pleafed  than  if  I had  feen  four  emperors. 

The  Caftle  is  beautiiully  fituated  on  the  Lake,  the  windows  com- 
manding a very  noble  view  of  it ; and  this  has  the  finer  effeCt,  as  the 
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woods  are  conflderable,  and  form  a fine  accompanyment  to  this  noble 
inland  fea.  Mr.  O’Niel  not  only  received  me  with  the  mod:  fiatterinj^ 
politenefs,  but  was  extremely  afiiduous  for  my  correcd:  information.  He 
is  a very  confiderable  farmer,  has  fown  turneps  3 years,  never  lefs  than 
1 1 acres,  and  has  fattened  oxen  and  cows,  and  kept  milch  ones  on  them, 
and  has  found  them  exceedingly  ufeful.  The  beafts  throve  perfeclly  well, 
and  is  well  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial ; by  their 
means  he  has  carried  on  his  fat  bullocks  from  autumn,  when  they  would 
fell  for  81.  I os.  being  5c  s.  profit  on  61.  the  purchafe  price  j but  from 
turneps,  he  fells  at  iil.  1 1 s.  to  14I.  A clearer  teftimony  cannot  be 
given.  The  cabbages  were  applied  to  the  fame  ufe  when  the  turneps 
were  gone. 

Mr.  O’Niel  plants  his  potatoes  in  the  furrows  the  plough  forms  as  it 
ftirs  the  land,  by  which  a very  great  having  is  made  in  labour,  and  the  crops 
better  than  common.  Among  his  wood's,  he  has  a great  deal  of  fern,  (pteris 
aqidlina)  all  regularly  cut  and  flacked  for  littering  the  farm  horfes,  by 
which  means  he  raifes  great  quantities  of  manure.  None  of  the  farmers 
ufe  oxen  in  ploughing,  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen,  except  Mr.  O’Niel, 
and  Mr.  Lefly.  Mr.  O’Niel  introduced  the  cuftom,  and  has  found  it 
uncommonly  beneficial.  Has  manured  13  aqres  of  clay  land  with  gravel 
from  the  lake  fhore,  1700  car  loads,  each  3 barrels  per  acre.  It  is  not 
lime  flone  gravel,  but  fmall  pebbly,  without  any  earth  among  it.  It  was 
laid  on  in  1775,  the  year  of  fallow,  and  now  is  under  wheat,  the  befl 
crop  acknowledged  that  ever  was  feen  upon  the  land.  He  h?)s  many  one 
horfe  carts,  which  carry  6 barrels,  and  the  common  car  carries  only  3. 
As  I wanted  to  know  the  weight  of  a common  irifh  car,  Mr  O’Niel 
ordered  one  to  be  weighed}  it  was  2 cwt.  2 qrs.  141b.  One  of  his  carts 
weighed  at  the  fame  time  4 cwt.  2 qrs.  21  lb.  Much  hollow  draining 
done  at  Shaens  Caflle,  cut  three  feet  and  a half  deep,  and  filled  with 
white  thorn  bullies } the  foil  flrong  loam  with  flones  on  clay}  the  effedl 
very  confiderable } the  land  made  dry,  which  before  draining  was  perfedlly 
poaching.  Of  this  great  improvement  he  has  done  77  acres.  The  foil 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  in  general  what  is  here  called  fliff  clay,  that  is, 
as  I found,  a flrong  flony  loam  on  a yellow  clay.  Some  bog,  and  a little 
fandy  fkirt  on  the  fhore  of  the  Lake.  Bog  is  fo  fcattered,  that  none  of 
Mr.  O’Niel’s  tenants  are  farther  than  half  a mile  from  it.  Rents  rife 
from  6s.  to  los.  average  8s.  Farms  as  in  all  the  linen  countries,  are 
generally  very  fmall}  they  rife  from  5 acres  to  100,  but  in  general  they 
are  from  5 to  30.  Scarce  any  of  them  but  are  weavers,  or  the  em- 
ployers of  weavers } but  they  have  fuch  a cuflom  of  fplitting  their  farms 
among  their  children,  that  one  of  6 acres  will  be  divided.  Mr.  O’Neiile 
has  found  this  to  be  a fource  of  the  greatefl  mifery  and  inconvenience,, 
for  the  portions  are  fo  fmall  that  they  cannot  live  on  them } the  leafl  ac- 
cident, fuch  as  the  death  of  a cow,  &c.  reduces  them  to  want,  fo  that 
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neither  rent  nor  any  common  demand  can  be  paid.  They  are  llkewife 
obliged,  in  order  to  make  their  little  patch  come  near  to  their  fupport,  to 
crop  it  every  year  with  oats,  till  the  land  is  become  almoft  a caput  mor- 
tuum  ; and  they  are  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  with  paying  a very  low  rent. 
This  is  alfo  found  in  their  circumftances ; rents,  much  under  the  value,  are 
got  from  them  with  great  difficulty,  depending  entirely  on  their  web,  and  by 
means  of  their  hufbanriry  are  fometimes  difappointed  even  by  that.  They  are 
by  no  means  in  good  circumftances,  but  much  diftrefled  by  every  demand. 
In  refpeft  to  living,  their  diet  is  milk,  potatoes,  and  oat  bread  j very  little 
butter,  as  they  fell  what  they  make.  Not  lefs  than  a 20  acred  farmer  has  a 
fide  of  faked  beef  in  a winter.  Many  of  them  nothing  but  potatoes  and  milk, 
fome  only  water.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  common  as  a labourer  uncon- 
nedled  with  the  manufacture.  Every  cabbin  has  a dog  regularly.  There  is  a 
cuftom  here  called  rwidale,  which  is  a divifion  of  their  farms  into  fpaces  by 
balks,  without  fences,  which  they  take  here  and  there  exaCtly  like  the  com- 
mon fields  of  England.  It  is  a mofi:  pernicious  cuftom,  which  gives  to  all 
thefe  farms  the  mifchiefs  of  our  open  field  fyftem  in  England.  1 believe  it 
prevails  down  in  Wexford,  &c.  where  1 mentioned  farms  in  partnerfliip 
without  fufficiently  explaining  this  circumftance.  The  rent  of  the  county  in  ge- 
neral is  1 00,000 1.  a year,  and  there  are  not  400,000  acres,  or  5s.  6d.  an  acre. 
Land  fells  at  21  years  purchafe.  The  courfes. — i.  Potatoes.  2.  Oats,  the 
produce  40  bufliels,  3.  Oats,  30  bufhels.  4.  Oats,  25  bulhels.  5.  Left  for 
weeds  and  rubbiffi  2 years. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  out  to  weeds. 

No  clover,  turneps,  &c.  Alfo,  i.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat,  4 to  8 barrels.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Oats.  Potatoes  are  all  put  in  the  trenching  way  j all  their  dung  ufed  for 
them,  except  now  and  then  a little  for  barley.  They  plant  30  to  40  bufhels 
of  feed  per  acre.  Weed  them  by  hand,  and  get  on  an  average  about  300  or 
400  bufhels.  A family  confifting  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  will 
eat  3 bufhels  of  potatoes,  and  20 lb.  weight  of  oatmeal  a week.  No  natural 
manure  of  any  kind  ufed,  nor  lime.  Some  few  will  burn  the  furface  of  the 
bogs  to  afhes,  and  carry  them  to  their  lands  for  oats,  on  clay,  and  the  effeCl  is 
found  to  be  confiderable.  Tythes  are  paid  per  acre  2s.  for  oats,  potatoes  and 
flax  nothing.  County  cefs  2d.  an  acre.  No  tea  drank  in  the  country,  or  at 
leaft  very  little.  The  leafes  are  3 lives,  or  31  years.  No  men  who  hire  large 
tracts  in  order  to  relet  again,  but  plenty  of  them  under  Lord  Antrim,  even  to 
2 or  3000 1.  a year  a man.  The  increafe  of  the  people  is  very  great,  extrava- 
gantly fo ; and  is  felt  feverely  by  emigration  being  flopped  at  prefent.  Meat  | 
to  id.  rife  in  20  years.  A poor  man’s  firing  is  6 days  labour  cutting,  which 
with  all  expence,  will  be  il.  los.  at  a mile  diftance,  or  90  kifhof  turf.  For 
flax  they  plough  their  potatoe  laud  once. 
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The  expence  of  an  acre. 

Rent  - - - - - - o8 

One  ploughing  and  harrowing  - - - - o lo 

Seed,  4I  bufhels,  ati2s  - - - - 214 

Picking  ftones  or  clods  they  have  left  off. 

Tythe  2S.  a bufhel  - - - - -09 

Scarce  any  weeding. 

Pulling,  9 women  a day,  at  ipd.  - - - 07 

And  4 men  a day,  is.  6d.  - - - - 06 

Taking  out  ditto  _ - - _ - 06 

Grading,  6 women,  at  lod.  - - ' - ^ S 


Truft  to  the  fun  only  for  drying,  finding  that  the  fire  makes  it  hufky 
and  bad,  lofing  by  it  at  the  mills.  Rippling  not  common 
till  lately. 

Send  it  all  to  the  mills  for  beetling  and  fcutching,  is.  id.  a ftone,  54 

ftone  the  average  acre  - - - - 218 

Heckling,  by  flax  drefiTers  who  go  about,  at  I od.  a ftone  . - 2 5 


o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 


6 

o 


10  9 6 

After  heckling,  each  ftone  will  have  51b.  flax,  and  three  of  tow. 

5 lb.  at  IS.  2d.  - - 0510 

31b.  at  8d.  - - 020 


£■  ° 71° 

the  ftone  price  to  fell. 

54  Stone,  at  7s.  lod. 

21  3 

0 

Expences 

109 

6 

Profit 

£•  10  13 

6 

The  flax  is  fpun  from  4 to  8 hanks  to  the  pound.  Some  very  curious  will: 
fpin  it  to  10  and  12,  average  6,  or  30  to  the  51b.  which  will  fell  from  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.  the  fpangle  of  4 hanks,  or  lod.  a hank.  Women  are  generally  hired 
to  fpin,  at  from  16s.  to  30s.  the  half  year  and  board,  and  engage  to  fpin  for 
30s.  6 hanks  a week.  The  31b.  of  tow  will  make  9 hanks  of  3 hanks  per  lb., 
of  which  they  make  linen  for  labourers  fhirts,  &c.  and  fells  for  j s.,  i d.  to 
IS.  2d.  per  yard  white.  The  6 hank  yarn  will  fpin  into  a 1600  web  j they  make 
from  14  to  20  hundred.  63  Hanks  of  6 hank  yarn  will  make  a web  of  i6oa 
cloth.  The  weaver  is  paid  yd.  a yard  ; he  will  do  2 yards  a day,  including 
drefTing,  See.  and  the  piece  will  fell  in  the  monthly  market  of  Randalftown 
for  !S.  lid.  to  2s.  a yard  green. 

The  hearts  of  fteel  lafted  3 years;  began  In  1770  againft  rents  and  tythes, 
and  from  that  went  to  all  forts  of  grievances.  All  was  night  work,  with  manjr 
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fire  arms.  It  was  in  reality  owing  to  the  impudence  and  levelling  ^p'rit  of  the 
diffenters.  The  roman  catholicks  were  the  moll  quiet.  Tythes,  hovs  ever,  were 
a real  grievance ; the  proflors  let  the  firft,  and  perhaps  the  fecond  year  with 
them  run  by  bond,  and  they  opprefTed  them  by  holding  the  bond  over  their 
heads.  Thefe  tythe  farmers  are  a bad  fet  of  people.  In  the  emigrations  of  1772 
and  1773.  many  farmers  took  with  them  from  30I.  to  300I.  Near  Brochaine, 
a lodge  of  Mr.  O’Niel’s,  10  miles  diflant,  there  are  fome  large  grazing  farms ; 
a few  that  fatun  2 or  300  bullocks,  but  in  general  on  poor  hilly  land  at  3s.  to  6s. 
an  acre.  The  bullocks  are  4 cwt.  buy  in  at  4I.  and  fell  out  from  5 to  61. 

August  3d,  pafTing  Randalftown,  had  a conftant  view  of  Slamifh,  a re- 
markable mountain  riling  from  a range  of  other  mountains.  Slamifh  in  irifh  is  y 
the  mountain-,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  j under  it  in  the  vale,  is  a bog  of  great 
length  ; and  between  Aghoghill  and  RaHiarkin  another  very  improveable. 
Between  Rafharkin  and  Ballymony  to  the  left,  a vafl:  one  many  miles  in  length, 
chiefly  improveable.  To  Lefly-Hill,  where  I found  Mr.  Lefly,  a warm  ad- 
mirer of  hufbandry,  and  pradlifing  it  on  a fcale  not  .often  met  with.  1 have 
no  where  met  with  any  perfon  more  inclined,  or  better  able  to  inform  me 
minutely  on  every  object.  He  has  made  confiderable  improvements  of  bog  ; 
very  near  his  houfe  was  one  of  20  feet  deep,  which  he  has  entirely  reclaimed. 
His  operation  was  cutting  a main  drain  8 feet  wide,  5 deep,  and  4 wide  at 
bottom,  at  9d.  a perch  j then  it  was  levelled  by  digging  at  8d.  a fquare  perch  ; 
part  of  it  covered  with  dung,  320  cars  an  acre,  each  3 cwt.  and  planted  with 
potatoes.  The  crop  320  bufhels  per  acre,  and  then  levelled  the  trenches  and 
fowed  20  bufhels  of  hay  feeds  per  acre.  The  other  part  marled,  160  cars, 
lo  bufhels  each  per  acre,  and  graffes  fown  at  once.  The  potatoe  part  much 
the  finefl.  In  another  part  of  the  bog,  he  improved  it  by  cutting  drains  6 
perch  afunder,  4 feet  wide,  and  3 deep,  at  4d.  a perch  j has  improved  fome 
bog  by  firfl:  draining,  then  liming  on  the  furface,  160  barrels  per  acre; 
ploughing  3 times,  and  fowing  wheat  in  the  trenching  way.  The  crop  8 to  to 
barrels  an  acre.  On  a heathy  bog,  12  feet  deep,  drained,  then  limed,  and 
formed  beds  6 feet  broad,  with  trenches  of  2 ; and  in  the  fpring  fowed  oats 
covered  out  of  the  fame  furrows  with  fpades ; the  oats  indifferent.  Is  now 
digging  another  beg,  and  burning  it.  In  general  would  recommend  in  this 
improvement  to  cut  the  main  drains  8 feet  wide,  and  5 deep,  which  mufl  be 
made  wherever  the  fall  is ; if  only  one  fall,  one  drain  will  do.  Then  at  6 
perch  afunder,  cur  crofs  drains,  4 feet  wide,  and  3 deep;  this  draining  will 
make  it  in  a year  dry  enough  for  cars;  carry  160  loads  an  acre  of  dung,  each 
5 cwt.  If  not  dung  then  marie,  and  on  the  manuring,  trench  in  potatoes  in 
the  common  way.  If  neither  dung  nor  marie,  then  clay,  and  dig  it  in;  fow 
hay  feeds,  and  roll  well.  After  the  potatoes  dig  or  plough,  and  level,  and 
fow  oats.  The  crop  40  buihels,  and  with  the  oats  the  hay  feeds.  Is  clear 
that  this  fyftem  will  improve  any  bog. 

Mr.  Lefly’s  courfe  of  crops  on  ftiff  clay  is, — i.  Fallow  and  lime.  2. 
Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Clover  for  2 years,  plough 
in  the  fecond  crop  the  fecond  year.  After  two  ploughings,  he  harrows 
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lime  is  well 
very  fliallow 


and  limes,  160  barrels  per  Cunningham  acrej  after  the 
flacked,  a flight  harrowing  to  mix  it.  Before  fowing  a 
ploughing,  and  a flight  harrowing  to  level.  Then  line  out  the  lands  8 
feet,  and  furrows  18  inches  wide;  fow  the  land,  and  cover  the  feed  with 
the  trenches,  cut  i foot  deep,  to  cover  1 inch  deep.  By  this  means  gets 
immenfe  crops.  Expences  and  produce, 

I.  and  2.  Fallow  and  Wheat. 

Rent  - - , - - j 

County  cefs  ‘ - 

Ditto  fecond  year 
Three  ploughings,  at  los. 

Two  harrowings,  at  2s.  6d.  - - - 

160  Barrels  of  lime,  at  is.^  id. 

Spreading  - - - . > 

Seed,  If  bufliel,  at  5s. 

Sowing  - - _ - > 

Trenching,  10  men,  at  8d.  a day 
Weeding,  i man  i day 
Reaping,  6 men  i day,  at  8d. 

Carting  to  barn,  1 cart  and  i horfe,  3 acres  ; 

diftance,  all  expences 
Threfliing  is.  a barrel,  12  barrels 
Carriage  to  market  _ - _ _ 


Expences 

'12  Barrels,  at  il.  2S. 

Straw  . _ _ 

Produce 

# 

Lofs  - . 

Rent  and  cefs 
2 Ploughings 
I Harrowing 
Seed,  2f  buThels 
Sowing  _ _ - 

Trenching 
Weeding 
Reaping 
Carting 

Threfliing  8 bolls,  at  is.  id. 
Carriage 


Produce. 


3.  Barley. 
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Produce. 


8 Bolls,  at  25s. 
Straw 


Produce  - _ _ 

Expences  — 

Profit  — — 

4.  O A T S. 


Rent  and  cefs  - - - 

One  ploughing  - - _ 

One  harrowing  _ - - 

Seed,  4 bufhels,  at  2s.  — — 

Sowing  — — . — _ 

Trenching  

Weeding  

Reaping  

Carting  — — — 

Threfhing,  10  bolls,  at  is.  id.  

Carriage  — 


Produce. 


10  Bolls 
Straw 


Expences 


10 

0 

0- 

I 

0 

a 

1 1 

0 

0" 

^ 3 

9 

6 

Oat 

s. 

Profit 


Expences  the  fame.  Produce  8 bolls. 

Eight,  at  20  s. 

Straw  - - - - - - - 

Expences  threfhing  8 bolls,  &c. 

Profit 

6.  C L o V E R. 

Seed,  26  lb.  at  4I.  per  cwt.  - - _ 

Rent,  6cc.  _ - - - - 


10  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10  I© 

0 

3 15 

3 
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Brought  over  - - - S 3 o 

Soiling  2 men,  a horfe  and  car,  at  3s.  2d.  a day,  19s,  a 
week,  will  feed  20  cows,  fay  is.  a cow;  begin  ift  of 
June,  and  finifh  middle  of  oftober,  18  weeks,  i8s. 
a cow  ; an  acre  feeds  8 cows,  which  is  - - - 7 4 o 

• >^’9  7 0 

Produce. 


Value  of  the  fummer-grafs  at  2I.  2s.  the  common  pay 
is  il.  IIS.  6d.  in  paftures  _ _ _ 

Expences  - - - 


7.  Clover. 

Rent,  &c.  - - _ _ - 

Soiling  6 cows,  at  18  s. 


Produce. 

6 cows,  at  2I.  2S.  - - - - 

Expences  _ _ _ - - 

Profit 

Profit,  barley  - « _ * - 

Oats  - _ _ _ 

Ditto  _ _ _ _ 

Ditto  _ - > _ - 


Loft  by  wheat 


Average  profit 


16 

16 

0 

9 

7 

6 

8 

6 

I 

3 

0 

5 

8 

0 

£•6 

1 1 

0 

12 

12 

0 

. 6 

1 1 

0 

;C-6 

I 

0 

6 

H 

9 

7 

10 

6 

- 5 

12 

6 

- 7 

9 

0 

- 6 

I 

0 

33 

7 

9 

I 

I 

0 

32 

6 

9 

7 

9 

Twelve  acres  of  clay  land  he  limed  160  barrels  an  acre  on  the  grafs  a 
year  before  he  ploughed  it,  then  fummer  fallowed  it,  and  fowed  j I bufliel 
of  feed  whea'’,  and  reaped  1 2 barrels  an  acre.' 
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I SHOULD  remark,  that  Mr,  Leflie’s  crops  of  wheat  were  the  finefl  I 
]iad  Teen  in  Ireland,  nor  do  J remember  finer  in  England.  Mr.  Lefly  has 
burned  great  quantities  of  marie  and  clay,  (the  latter  upon  the  furface  of 
the  maiie  pit)  into  allies,  and  I faw  j:wo  immenfe  heaps  burned,  in  fo 
complete  a manner,  that  I have  not  a doubt  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed  is  perfecft.  One  contained  7,308  folid  feet,  or  274  cubical 
yards  j the  other  6,534  feet,  or  242  yards:  in  all  13,842  feet,  or  516 
yards,  10  feet.  The  expence  of  the  whole  came  to  21I.  19s.  4d.  It  took 
64  kifhes  of  turf  at  beginning,  but  afterwards  burnt  itfelf.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  heaps,  fpread  bog  earth  on  fome  of  the  layers,  to  make  it 
burn  quicker,  but  it  will  do  without.  _The  following  paper  contains  the 
diredions  by  which  Mr.  Lelly  performed  the  work. 

“A  CLAY  KILN. 

This  kiln  (See  the  annexed  plate)  is  20  feet  by  12,  but  it  may  be  made 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  quantity  you  want;  it  mayalfo  be  of  any 
breadth  that  will  allow  men  from  ^ach  fide  to  throw  clay  to  the  middle. 
A.  A.  are  the“air-pipes  in  the  middle  between  the  fod  walls  made,  either  by 
cutting  a little  trench  in  the  ground  fix  inches  deep,  and  fo  many  broad, 
covering  tliern  with  flat  fcones.  Hates  or  bricks,  or  by  Hones  laid  on  the 
ground  af  the  fame diftance,  and,  covered  in  the  above  manner;  the  ufe  of 
thefe  being  to  give  air  to  the  fire,  and  make  it  burn  better.  The  end  muft 
be  brought  a foot  on  each  fide  without  the  fod  walls,  and  carefully  kept 
from  being  choaked  up  with  the  aOies-or  rubbilh.  B.  B.  are  the  fod  walls, 
about  10  or  12  inches  thick;  they  muft  be  3 feet  diftance  from  each 
other  ; the  ufe  of  them  is  to  keep  fuel  and  clay  tight,  and  confine  the 
heat,  ■ Ftaife  all  the  fod  walls  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  except  the  ftdes 
next  the  wind,  fill  the  fpaces  between-the  walls  with  turf,  furze,  wood, 
or  any  manner  of  firing,*  and  thereon  lay  dry  clay  6 or  8 inches  thick, 
very  clofe  and  even,  fet  fire  to  it  on  the  windward  fide,  and  then  build 
uo  that  fide  alfo  to  the  level  of  the  other  fod  walls  ; when  the  clay  be- 
gins to  look'red,  throw  on  more  by  degrees ; the  greateft  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  fiift  clay  well  on  fire,  w^hen  that  is  accompliflied  after  the  firft 
day,  it  wants  no  olher  attendance  than  to  throv/  on  fome  frefh  clay 
morning  and  evening,  and  it  will  continue  burning  as  long  as  you  pleafe, 
till  YOU  can  throw  the  clay  no  higher.  The  clay  may  be  ufed  juft  as  it  is 
dug"  out  of  the  pit.  The  fod  walls  on  the  ends  and  fides  muft  from  time 
to  time  be  railed  as  high  as  the  clay  to  keep  in  the  heat ; if  the  fire  be* 
too  weak,  it  may  be  helped  by  giving  it  vent  by  a poker  from  the  top,  or 
if  it  goes  out,  it  may  be  renew^ed  by  putting  in  fome  frefti  fuel  and  clay. 
When  you  fail  to  iupply  it  with  frelh  clay,  the  fire  will  go  out;  the 
clay  will  then  appear  like  the  rubbilh  of  a brick-kiln.  Lay  the  fame 
quantity  of  it  on  your  land  that  you  would  of  dung  ; but  as  poor  and 
light  land  requires  more  than  ftrong  ground,  experience  muft  determine 
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the  exa<5t  quantity.  The  froft  and  rain  will  diffolve  all  the  large  lumps.  It 
will  exceedingly  enrich  your  land  either  for  corn,  flax,  or  grafs  ; it  kills 
all  fprats,  (JuncusJ  d.nd  produces  a fine  fweet  herbage,  that  lafls  many  years. 
Chufe  the  place  for  your  kiln,  where  the  clay  is  thick  and  mofl:  conveni- 
ent for  carriage  to  your  fields  that  want  manure  ; it  will  be  well  worth 
your  pains  to  burn  any  clay  or  earth  in  this  manner  (fand  and  gravel  only 
excepted)  j it  is  a very  cheap  manure,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  marie, 
fliells,  lime,  fand  or  fea  weed,  that  have  enriched  all  the  farmers  of  this 
kingdom,  who  have  had  fenfe  and  induftry  enough  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
The  beft  kiln  i6  feet  wide.” 

Mr.  Lefly  pradficed  the  drill  hufbandry  feveral  years,  in  confequence  of 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Wynn  Baker.  He  bought  of  him  a com- 
plete fet  of  tools  for  the  purpofe,  a drill  plough,  horfe-hoes,  &c.  and 
fpared  neither  attention  or  expence  to  give  it  a fair  trial,  but  found  that 
it  would  not  anfwer  at  all,  and  then  gave  it  up.  Lucerne  by  tranfplanta- 
tion  he  alfo  tried,  following  Mr.  Baker’s  infiirudions  exaftly  but  that 
did  no  better  than  the  other,  and  he  ploughed  it  up. 

In  cattle,  Mr.  Lefly  has  been  equally  attentive ; he  procured  one  of 
Mr.  Bakewell’s  bulls  two  years  ago,  and  has  bred  many  calves  by  him, 
but  they  are  not  yet  of  an  age  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  breed  : the 
bull  is  a very  fine  one.  In  draining  he  has  made  confiderable  exertions, 
principally  by  hollow  ones.  Mr.  Lefly’s  granary  is  one  of  the  befi;  con- 
trived I have  feen  in  Ireland  j it  is  raifed  over  the  threfhing  floor  of  his 
barn,  and  the  floor  of  it  is  a hair-cloth  for  the  air  to  pafs  through  the 
heap,  which  is  a good  contrivance.  The  whole  building  is  well  executed 
and  very  convenient,  and  contains  two  large  bullock  Iheds. 

The  common  hufbandry  around  Lefly  Hill  is  like  that  of  the  reft  of 
the  manufafturing  part  of  Ireland.  The  country  is  in  very  fmall  divi- 
fions,  of  from  5 to  30  acres,  and  the  rent  upon  an  average  12s.  Rent 
of  the  whole  county  not  5s.  Londonderry  not  fo  much. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Weeds  for  2 years, 
called  a lay. 

I Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4. _ Oats.  5.  Weeds  for  2 years. 

acre  of  potatoes. 

Rent  - - - - - - - - -0120 

Three  bolls  feed,  30s.  - - - - - -1100 

Dung,  160  loads,  at  3d.  - - - - - 200 

Spreading,  planting,  and  trenching  - - . -150 

No  weeding  becaufe  lay  ground. 

Taking  up,  6cc.  - - - - - - 200 

£■77° 
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Produce. 

320  Bufliels  at  IS.  - - - - - -1600 

Expences  - - - - - 770 

Profit  - “ ^ 

Prime  coft  5|cl,  per  bufliel. 

A man,  his  wife  and  4 children,  will  eat  4 bufliels  a week.  If  they  live 
upon  oatmeal,  they  will  eat  40  lb.  or  2 bufhels  of  oats.  Average  price  of 
oatmeal  2s.  2d.  a fcore  pounds.  Of  barley  fow  3 bufhels  and  get  70. 
Of  oats  they  fow  7 bufhels  and  get  40  the  firfh  crop,  and  30  the  fecond, 
and  if  they  run  a third  crop,  not  more  than  20.  A little  lime  ufed. 


Expence  of  an  acre  of  fax. 

Rent  3s.  for  lo  perches  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed 
Tythe  . - _ - - 

4 Bufliels  of  feed  _ - _ - 

Taking  off  flones  and  clods  - _ - 

Weeding  _ - - _ > 

Pulling  - - _ - - ■ _ 

Laying  in  water  - _ _ _ _ 

Taking  out  and  grafTing  - - - - - 

Lifting  and  drying  with  fire 
Beetling  and  fcutching,  16  ftone,  atis.  4d.- 
Heckling  ditto  - - - - - ■ 


2 12  o 
080 
2 0 0 
-028 
-080 
040 

- o 2 & 

-080 

0 16  4 

1 I o 

- I I o 


^•938 

The  ftone  of  flax  will,  after  heckling,  be  5 lb.  and  3 lb.  of  tow. 
Flax  per  acre,  80  lb.  at  is.  id.  - - - - - 4 6 8 

48  Pound  of  tow,  6d.  - - - - -140 


Expences  — — — 938 

Produce  — — — 5108 

jC»3  ^3  o 

This  account  furprized  me  fo  much,  that  I repeated  the  enquiiy,  and 
had  it  confirmed.  The  flax  is,  however,  generally  fown  on  their  own 
land,  and  in  that  cafe  only  the  common  rent  to  be  reckoned.  The  5 lb. 
of  flax  will  fpin  into  9 hank  yarn  45  hanks,  and  a woman  will  fpin  4 a 
week,  the  price  for  fpinning  6d.  a hank.  If  they  are  hired,  they  are 
paid  3 1.  a year  and  board.  Of  thefe  9 hank  yarn,  the  cloth  made  takes 

50 
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JO  hanks  to  a web  of  25  yards,  but  they  make  double  webs  generally  of  twice 
that  length:  of  7 hank  yarn  a web  of  48  yards,  32  inch  wide,  will  take  88 
hanks;  a man  weaves  it  in  15  days,  is  paid  25s.  and  fells  it  for  3s.  a yard 
green.  The  tow  is  fpun  into  2 hank  yarn,  and  wove  into  coarfe  cloth. 

The  food  of  the  poor  people  is  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk.  They  ge- 
nerally keep  cows;  fome  of  them  will  have  a quarter  or  a fide  of  beef  in  win- 
ter, but  not  all.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  in  general  much  better  ofF  than 
they  w'ere  20  years  ago,  and  drefs  remarkably  well.  The  manufadlure  is  at 
prefent  very  flourifhing.  When  the  price  of  cloth  is  low  or  bad,  numbers  of 
weavers  turn  labourers. 

The  emigrations  were  confiderable  in  1772  and  i773»  and  carried  off  a 
good  deal  of  money,  but  it  was  chiefly  of  dilfolute  and  idle  people  : they  were 
not  miffed  at  all.  There  is  fome  land  yet  in  the  rundale  way,  but  20  years  ago 
much  more  ; alfo  change-dale,  which  is  every  man  changing  his  land  every  year. 

Rents  have  fallen,  in  4 years,  3s.  an  acre,  and  are  but  juft  beginning  to 

get  up  again.  Land  fells  at  21  years  purchale.  Labour  has  rifen,  in  20  years, 

trom  jd.  to  pd.  No  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions  in  20  years,  or  very  little. 
The  religion  ten  to  one  prefbyterians.  ^ 

August  4th,  accompanied  Mr.  Lefiy  to  his  brother’s  at — — , 

within  3 miles  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  w'here  I had  the  pleafure  of  learning 
feveral  particulars  concerning  the  country  upon  thecoaft.  They  meafure  by  the 
Cunningham-acre,  and  rents  are  on  an  average  izs.  Along  the  coaft  there  is 
a trad:  of  clay  at  from  14s.  to  20s.  The  courfes  of  crops ; 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3,  Flax.  4.  Oats.  -5.  Oats,  and  then  layout 

for  2 years. 

Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  rundale  and  likewife  in  the  change-dale 
lyftem.  The  little  farmers  are  all  weavers,  who  weave  10  or  1200  linen,  and 
fpin  great  quantities  of  yarn  for  the  Derry  market.  Oatmeal  and  potatoes  are 
the  .general  food  of  the  lower  people,  who  reckon  that  one  barrel  of  potatoes, 
to  live  on,  is  equal  to  2 bufhels  of  meal.  One  barrel  will  laft  a family  of  fix 
eight  days,  and  cofts  on  an  average  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  Oatmeal  is.  2d.  to  3s.  6d. 
the  20  lb.  but  ijd.  per  lb.  on  an  average.  One  bufhei  of  oats  yields  18  lb.  of 
meal.  The  oats  are  dried  at  home  with  turf  on  kilns,  w'hich  coft  from  3I. 
to  5I.  they  are  then  fent  to  a mill  to  be  ftiellcd,  in  which  operation  they  lofe 
half;  after  which  they  are  ground  ; the  landlord  appoints  the  mill,  and  they 
pay  2 2d  for  it. 

The  average  crop  of  potatoes  is  300  bufliels  on  the  Cunningham  acre, 
which  is  259  to  the  englilh.  The  account  they  ftate  thus. 

Rent  - - - - - - - 0150 

•County  cefs  - - - - --006 

Seed,  30  bulhels,  at  is.  - - - - - i 10  o 


S 2 


c 2 5 6 

Brought 
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> 

Brought  over  - - 

2 

5 

6 

300  Load  of  dung,  at  23.  - _ - _ 

2 

10 

0 

Putting  in  40  men  a day,  at  6d.  - _ - 

I 

0 

0 

Weeding  - _ - . » 

0 

10 

0 

Digging,  &c.  &c.  - - . . » 

_ 2 

0 

0 

£-s 

5 

6 

Produce. 

300  Bufhels,  at  IS.  ' — — — — 15  o o 

Expences  — — ^ — - — — 856 

Profit  £.6146 

Prime  coft,  per  bufliel,  6|d.  . 

They  are,  however,  fometimes  fo  low  that,  inftead  of  profit,  the  account  is  a 
lofing  one^  laft  year  they  were  4d.  a budiel,  and  in  Coleraine  3d.  Oats  are 
now  IS.  a bufhel  j feveral  thoufand  bulhels  have  been  exported  from  Coleraine 
to  London  at  that  price. 

There  is  a confiderable  falmon  fifiiery  on  the  coafl: ; the  fifh  are  cured  in 
puncheons  with  common  fait,  and  then  in  tierces  of  42  gallons  each,  6 of 
which  make  a ton ; and  it  fells  at  prefent  at  17I.  a ton,  but  never  before  more 
than  1 61.  average  for  10  years  14I.  This  rife  of  price  is  attributed  to  the  ame- 
rican  fupply  of  the  Mediterranean  with  filh  being  cut  off. 

Rode  from  Mr.  Lefly’s  to  view  the  Giant’s  Caufeway.  It  is  certainly  a very 
great  curiofity,  as  an  objedt  for  fpeculation,  upon  the  manner  of  its  formation  j 
whether  it  owes  its  origin  to  fire,  and  is  a fpecies  of  lava,  or  to  chryftalization, 
or  to  whatever  caufe,  is  a point  that  has  employed  the  attention  of  men  much 
more  able  to  decide  upon  it  than  I am  ; and.  has  been  fo  often  treated,  that 
nothing  I could  fay  could  be  new.  When  two  bits  of  thefe  bafaltes  are 
rubbed  together  quick,  they  emit  a confiderable  feent  like  burnt  leather.  ' The 
feenery  of  the  Cauleway,  nor  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  very  magnificent, 
though  the  clifts  are  bold  j but  for  a confiderable  diftance  there  is  a ftrong  dif- 
pofition  in  the  rocks  to  run  into  pentagonal  cylinders,  and  even  at 
Bridge,  by  Mr.  Lefly’s,  is  a rock  in  which  the  fame  difpofition  is  plainly  vifible. 

I believe  the  Caufeway  would  have  ftruck  me  more  if  I had  not  feen  the  prints 
of  Staffa. 

Returned  to  Lefly  Hill ; and  augufl:  5th,  departed  for  Coleraine.  There 
the  right  hon.  Mr.  Jackfon  aflifted  me  with  the  greatefl:  politenefs  in  procuring . 
the  intelligence  I wifhed  about  the  falmon  fifhery,  which  is  the  greatefl  in 
the  kingdom,  and  viewed  both  fifheries  above  and  below  the  town,  very 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Ban.  The  falmon  fpawn  in  all  the  rivers  that 
run  into  the  Ban  about  the  beginning  of  augufl,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  done, 
fwiin  to  the  fea,  where  they  flay  till  January,  when  they  begin  to  return  to  the 

frefh 
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frefh  water,  and  continue  doing  it  till  auguft,  in  which  voyage  they  are  taken  ; 
the  nets  are  fet  the  middle  of  January,  but  by  a<5t  of  parliament  no  nets  nor 
weirs  can  be  kept  down  after  the  12th  of  auguft.  All  the  fiflieries  on  the  river 
Ban  let  at  6000I.  a year.  From  the  fea  to  the  rock  above  Coleraine,  where  the 
weirs  are  built,  belongs  to  the  London  companies  j the  greateft  part  of  the  reft 
to  Lord  Donnegal.  The  eel  fiftieries  let  at  loool.  a year,  and  the  falmon  fiftie- 
ries  at  Coleraine,  loool.  The  eels  make  periodical  voyages,  as  the  falmon,  but 
inftead  of  fpawning  in  the  frefh  water,  they  go  to  the  lea  to  fpawn,  and  the 
young  fry  return  againft  the  ftream  ; to  enable  them  to  do  which  with  greater 
eafe  at  the  leap,  ftraw  ropes  are  hung  in  the  water  for  them;  when  they  return 
to  fea,  they  are  taken  : many  of  them  weigh  9 or  10  lb.  The  young  falmon 
are  called  grawls^  and  grow  at  a rate  which  I fhould  fuppofe  fcarce  any  fifh 
commonly  known  equals ; for*  within  the  year  fome  of  them  will  come  to  16 
and  18  lb.  but  in  general  10  or  12  lb.  fuch  as  efcape  the  firft  year’s  fifhery  are 
falmon  j and  at  2 years  old  will  generally  weigh  20  to  25  lb.  This  year’s 
hfhery  has  proved  the  greateft  that  ever  was  known,  and  they  had  the  largeft 
hawl,  taking  1452  falmon  at  one  drag  of  one  net.  In  the  year  1758,  they 
had  882,  which  was  the  next  greateft  hawl.  I had  the  pleafureof  leeing  370 
drawn  in  at  once.  They  have  this  year  taken  400  ton  of  fifla ; 200  fold  frefh 
at  id.  and  if . a lb.  and  200  falted,  at  18I.  and  20I.  per  ton,  which  are  fent  to 
London,  Spain,  and  Italy,  The  fifhery  employs  80  men,  and  the  expences  in 
general  calculated  to  equal  the  rent. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  very  general  about  Coleraine,  coarfe  ten  hundred 
linen.  It  is  carried  to  Dublin  in  cars  no  miles,  at  5s.  per  cwt.  in  fummer,  and 
7s.  6d.  in  winter. 

Rents  in  Derry  los.  6d.  the  irifti  acre;  and  farms  from  6 to  15  acres. 
The  emigrations  from  this  neighbourhood  were  in  general  of  idle,  loofe,diforderly 
people.  It  is  at  prefent,  I was  informed,  too  populous ; and  if  the  emigrations 
are  not  renewed,  the  ill  effeCts  will  be  feverely  felt.  The  whole  county  of 
Derry  belongs  to  the  London  companies  and  the  Biftiop,  except  fome  trifling 
properties.  There  is  a little  trade  at  Coleraine  in  hides,  butter,  and  fifh,  and 
fome  meal  is  imported,  which  founds  ftrange  after  hearing  that  fo  many  oats 
had  been  exported. 

Mr.  Jackfon  has  made  great  improvements  to  his  houfe,  which  is  fituated 
in  a very  pretty  domain  of  85  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  all  the 
timber  he  has  ufed  is  out  of  his  bog ; he  gets  very  large  oak  and  fir  trees ; they 
are  found  20  feet  deep,  and  all  lie  exaClly  eaft  and  weft. 

August  6th,  to  Newtown -Limmavaddy  ; went  by  Magilligan,  for  the 
fake  of  feeing  the  new  houfe  building  on  the  fea  coaft,  by  the  biftiop  of  Derry, 
which  will  be  a large  and  convenient  edifice,  the  fhell  not  finifhed  ; it  ftands  on- 
a bold  ftiore,  but  in  a country  where  a tree  is  a rarity. 

At  Magilligan  is  a rabbit  warren,  which* yields  on  an  average  3000  dozen 
per  ann.  laft  year  4000  and  5000  have  been  known.  The  bodies  are  fold  at 
2d,  a couple  ; but  the  fkins  are  fent  to  Dublin  at  5s.  yd.  to  6s.  a^dozen,  felling 
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from  i^ool.  to  1800I.  a year.  The  warren  is  a Tandy  tradl:  on  the  fliore, 
and  belongs  to  the  bifhop.  I was  informed,  that  at  Hornhead  in  Donne- 
gal,  Mr.  Stewart  has  a warren  of  fand  25  miles  long.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Newtown-Limmavaddy  gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Farm.s  rife  fo  high  as  60  to  70  acres,  and  a fev/  to  200,  in 
general  about  40  acres ; many  w^eavers  patches  at  3 or  4,  but  the  farmers 
themlelves  have  yarn  fpun  in  their  houfes,  which  they  give  to  the  weavers 
to  make  into  cloth:  the  farmer  himfelf  attending  to  nothing  but  the 
management  of  his  land.  This  appears  to  me  a fign  that  I lhall  foon 
quit  the  linen  country  ^ for  thefe  are  more  of  farmers  than  any  fet  I have 
met  with  for  fome  time.  Rents  for  a few  miles  about  the  town,  not  in- 
cluding the  town  parks  nor  mountain,  are  at  5s.  the  parks  30s.  the 
mountains  are  in  great  quantities,  more  than  of  cultivated  land  j and  all 
they  do  is  to  raife  fome  young  cattle  upon  them  and  feed  fome  fheep. 
The  5s.  are  old  rents,  but  new  are  los.  which  is  the  general  average, 
Cunningham  meafure  : of  the  whole  county  on  an  average  not  more 
than  4s.  including  bog  and  mountain. 

I.  Potatoes,  value  on  an  average  lol.  2.  Barley,  3 bolls,  at  12  bufhels. 
3.  Oats,  worth  50s.  4.  Oats.  5.  Flax.  6.  Lay  2 or  3 years,  fome  fow 

gralTes,  clover,  &c.  7.  Oats.  8.  Oats.  Manures  are  lliells  from  the 

Loch  fliore  and  lime ; lay  60  barrels  of  flielis  per  acre,  at  is.  a barrel 
on  the  land,  will  laft  from  5 to  7 years  j the  effedt  very  great.  Prefer  it 
to  lime  for  light  land  j but  for  deep  clay  ground  lime  bell : of  which  100 
barrels,  at  is.  More  fhells  ufed  than  lime.  Mountains  beginning  to  be 
improved)  they  pay  up  to  is.  6d.  an  acre  j lime  at  120  barrels  an  acre; 
fow  oats  in  fucceliion,  as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  them,  get  pretty  good 
crops,  but  late : the  ibil  is  very  wet,  but  they  drain  it  with  ditches. 

The  linen  manufadure  is  from  10  hundred  to  16.  They  raife  their  own 
fiax  J the  crops  28  ftone  per  acre  j after  fcutching  worth  5s.  4d.  a ftone. 

Rent  pf  an  acre  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed  

Seed,  4 bufhels,  at  12s.  — ■—  — — 

Clods  and  Rones  — — — — 

Pulling  10  women,  .at  8d.  — 

Carrying  to  water  — — 

Taking  out  and  grafllng 

Lifting  and  carrying  - - . ... 

Drying  10  kifhes  turf,  los.  labour  2s. 

Beetling  at  home  16  women,  at  8d.  - - - 

Scutching  is.  4d.  a ftone  . - - . 

Heckling  8d.  ditto  - - - - 
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The  yarn  from  2 to  10  hanks  a lb.  generally  4 ; fpin  a hank  a day  : are 
hired  for  it  at  3I  3s.  a year  ; if  done  in  the  cabbin,  are  paid  from  4d.  to 
4|d.  a hank.  The  poor  live  on  potatoes,  milk,  and  oatmeal,  with  many 
herrings  and  falmon  j very  little  liefii.  In  10  or  15  years,  their  circiim- 
ifances  are  improved;  they  live  and  drefs  better,  and  have  better  cabbins. 

The  emigrations  were  very  great  from  hence  of  both  idle  and  induftri- 
ous,  and  carried  large  fums  with  them.  Not  too  populous  at  prefent. 
They  have  a great  fpirit  of  dividing  their  farms,  however  fmall,  from 
which  many  inconveniencies  arife  ; the  farmers  will  do  the  fame  with 
their  farms.  Rents  have  fallen,  in  5 years,  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  are 
ftill  rather  upon  the  decline.  The  manufadlure  flourifhes  moft  when 
oatmeal  is  not  lower  than  id.  a lb.  A bufliel  of  potatoes  is  reckoned 
equal  to  20  lb.  of  oatmeal. 

From  Limmavaddy  to  Derry  there  is  very  little  uncultivated  land.  ' 
Within  4 miles  of  the  latter,  rents  are  from  12s.  to  20s.  mountains  paid 
for  but  in  the  grofs.  Reached  Derry  at  night,  and  waited  two  hours  in 
the  dark  before  the  ferry-boat  came  over  for  me. 

August  7th,  in  the  morning  went  to  the  Bilhop’s  palace  to  leave  my 
letters  of  recommendation  ; for  I was  informed  of  my  misfortune  in  his 
being  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  upon  a voyage  to  Staffa,  and  had 
fent  home  fome  of  the  hones  of  which  it  confiftsj  they  appeared  per- 
fectly to  refemble  in  fhape,  colour,  and  fmell,  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufe- 
way.  1 felt  at  once  the  extent  of  my  lofs  in  the  abfence  of  his  lordfhip, 
who  I had  been  repeatedly  told  was  one  of  the  men  in  all  Ireland  the 
moh  able  to  give  me  a variety  of  ufeful  information,  v/ith  at  the  fame 
time  the  moll  liberal  fpirit  of  communication. 

Waited  on  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
Derry,  who  very  obligingly  took  every  means  of  procuring  me  fuch  in- 
formation as  I wanted  ; rode  with  me  to  Loch  Swilly  for  viewing  the 
feene  of  the  herring  tifhery,  and,  affifted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  gave 
me  the  following  particulars  concerning  it. 

In  the  barony  of  Innifhoen,  the  courfes  are,  i.  Barley  8 barrels  ; 

2.  oats  10 ; 3.  oats  6;  4.  lay  for  3 years. 

I.  Oats ; 2.  oats_;  3.  oats;  4.  lay  3 years. 

I.  Potatoes  on  lay ; 2.  barley ; 3.  oats  10  barrels ; 4.  oats  6 ; 5.  oats  5 ; 

6.  lay  3 years. 

I.  Potatoes  10 1.  2.  barley;  3.  oats ; 4.  oats  ; 5.  flax  4 Cwt. 

Barley  the  principal  crop,  and  generally  worth  5I.  to  61.  Rent  of  the 
whole  peninfula  to  Lord  Donnegal  i i,oool.  and  to  the  occupying  tenant 
22,oool.  The  meafure  is  the  plantation  acre.  The  bottoms  of  Inniflioen 
20s.  an  acre:  the  whole  county  of  Donnegal  not  is.  The  linen  is 
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getting  in  but  very  (lowly,  but  fpinning  very  general,  and  the  bed:  yarn 
in  all  the  north  : they  fpin  all  their  own  flax,  and  generally  into  3 hank 
yarn  ; which  all  goes  to  Derry,  and  from  thence  to  Manchefter.  The 
Ipinners  fpin  a hank  a day  : a pound  of  flax  worth  6d.  fpins  into  3 
hanks,  which  fell  at  prefent  at  is.  9d.  which  is  5d.  a day  earning,  but  in 
common  only  4d.  Flax  yields  per  acre  fcutched  31  Cwt.  at  62-d.  per  lb. 
fells  on  foot  at  61.  to  81.  expences  per  acre,  fcutching  included,  5I.  14s. 

The  ifle  of  Inch  belongs  to  Lord  Donnegal } 300I.  rent,  and  6000I. 
fine,  and  the  occupying  tenants  pay  1,1  ool.  a year,  there  are  2000  acres 
The  fize  of  farms  in  Innifhoen  are  from  10  to  20  acres,  with  a run  on 
the  mountains  for  cattle.  They  have  lime  done  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  fhells  in  great  plenty  in  the  lochs,  which  fell  at  3d.  a barrel  for  burn- 
ing into  lime ; other  rotten  fliells  in  whole  banks  for  manure,  which  they 
ufe  much,  laying  40  barrels  per  acre..  The  foil  a flaty  gravel  mixed  with 
clay,  with  fprings  : the  efFe6l  of  the  fhells  not  great,  except  upon  moun- 
tain land  drained,  where  they  throw  up  white  clover.  There  is  a fall  in 
the  rent  of  lands  in  4 or  five  years.  Religion  generally  roman  catho- 
lic. Sea  weed  much  ufed  for  potatoes  j and  excellent  for  garden  cabbages. 

Rowed  from  Fawn  to  Inch  Ifland  acrofs  the  loch,  the  fcenery  amaz- 
ingly fine,  the  lands  every  where  high  and  bold,  with  one  of  the  nobled 
outlines  any  where  to  be  feen.  Inch  is  a prodigioufly  fine  extenfive  ifland, 
all  high  lands,  with  cultivation  fpreading  over  it,  little  cluders  of  cab- 
bins,  with  groups  of  wood  : the  water  of  a great  depth  : and  a fafe  har- 
bour for  jahy  number  of  fliips : here  is  the  great  refort  of  vefTels  for  the 
herring  fifhery ; it  begins  the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  about  chrid- 
mas  ; it  has  been  5 years  rifing  to  what  it  is  at  prefent ; lad  year  500 
boats  were  employed  in  it : the  farmers  and  coad  inhabitants  build  and 
fend  them  out,  and  either  fifh  on  their  own  account,  or  let  them  j 
but  the  latter  mod  common.  Five  men  take  a boat,  each  man  half  a 
fhare,  each  net  half  and  the  boat  a whole  one.  A boat  cods  10  1.  on  an 
average,  each  has  6 dand  of  nets  at  2I.  In  a middling  year  each  boat 
will  take  6000  herrings  a night,  during  the  feafon,  6 times  a week,"  the 
price  on  an  average  4s.  2d.  a 1000  from  the  water,  home  confumption 
takes  the  mod,  and  the  fhipping  which  lies  here  for  the  purpofe  the  red. 

The  diips  on  the  dation  for  buying  are  from  20  to  100  tons,  and  have 
the  bounty  of  20s.  a ton. 

By  the  a61:  they  are  to  be  built  fince  the  year  1766,  each  has  one 
or  two  boats  for  fifhing  j alfo  for  the  fird  20  tons  they  mud  have 
8 men,  and  2 to  every  8 ton  above  20.  The  merchants  who  have  the 
(hips,  both  buy  of  the  country  boats  and  fifh  themfelves  j they  both  cure 
for  barrel  and  in  bulk  that  is  faded  in  the  hold  of  a fhip  j a ton  of  fait 
will  cure,  10,000  herrings  500  herrings  in  a barrel  of  thofe  of  Loch-fwilly, 
but  800  at  Killybegs.  They  made  their  own  barrels  of  american  daves, 
but  now  of  fir  j 1000  daves,  Philadelphia,  will  make  8 ton  or  64  barrels. 
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-and  the  price  61.  the  1000,  making  iid.  each  barrel,  20  hoops  to  the  bar* 
rel,  at  6d. 

500  boats,  laft  year,  at  5 men  - - “ iC*  2,500 

Men  on  Ihore  faking  _ _ - - 300 

In  gutting  a little  boy,  10  or  12  years  old,  at  a halfpenny 
a 100,  will  earn  lod.  a day. 

60  fhips,  at  10  men  -----  - 600 

Twine  of  a 40s.  ftand  of  nets,  20s.  therefore  20s.  for  labour  ; 27  lb.  of 
flax,  fpun  into  16  or  18  lb.  of  twine,  make  a ftand. 

Mr.  Alexander  began  the  fifhery  in  1773,  when  he  employed  two 
floops  only,  each  of  40  tons.  In  1774,  he  employed  the  two  floops 
and  a brig  of  100  tons,  the  latter  of  which  he  fent  to  Antigua  with  650 
barrels,  befides  what  he  fold  at  home,  and  loaded  the  floops  in  bulk  for 
the  coaft  trade.  In  1775,  he  had  the  fame  brig  and  three  floops,  and  loaded 
all  four  in  bulk  for  the  coaft  trade  j one  of  which  on  her  voyage  was  put 
afliore  at  Black  Sod,  in  the  county  of  Mayo ; and  though  the  floop  was 
not  the  leaft  injured,  the  country  came  down,  obliged  the  crew  to  go  on 
fhore,  threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  did  not,  and  then  not  only 
robbed  the  velfel  of  her  cargo,  but  of  every  portable  material.  The 
cargo  was  40  ton,  or  160,000  herrings.  Befides  what  was  fent  coaft- 
wife  this  year,  he  exported  on  board  his  fhip,  the  Alexander,  340  tons, 
not  in  the  herring  trade.  1750  barrels  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Here  has 
been  a vaft  encreafe  of  the  fifliery  in  the  hands  of  one  perfon,  which 
fhews  clearly  what  might  be  done  if  larger  capitals  were  employed.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  prevented  laft  year  from  doing  fo  much  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  what  he  did  was  at  a very  great  expence  for  want  of  proper 
houfes,  which  are  not  to  be  had  on  Loch  Swilly ; and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  has  this  year,  1776,  built  on  the  point  of  Inch 
Ifland,  called  the  Downing,  a complete  falting-houfe,  confifting  of  a 
range  of  houfes  for  all  the  operations,  divided  into  four  apartments,  one 
of  20  feet  by  18  a ftore-room  for  coarfe  fait,  which  will  hold  150  to 
200  tons  ; another  of  the  fame  dimenficns  for  fine  fait ; a third  for  re- 
ceiving the  herrings  from  the  boats  and  gutting  them,  of  the  fame  fize  j 
and  a fourth  for  a cooper’s  fliop.  Thefe  apartments  all  communicate 
with  a fecond  range,  80  by  i8,  which  is  filled  with  veflels  for  ftriking 
the  herrings,  that  is,  putting  them  for  fait  for  10  or  12  days ; this  com- 
municates with  a third  houfe,  8o  by  14,  in  which  the  herrings,  being 
taken  from  the  velfels  above  mentioned,  are  barrelled  and  finifliedoff  for 
the  (hips.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a dwelling  houfe  for  the  clerks,  &c.  of 
28  by  14.  All  thefe  buildings  are  fubftantially  ere6ted  of  ftone,  and 
covered  with  (late.  The  finiftiing-houfe  contains  the  boats  when  not  in 
ufe,  and  above  it  is  a light  loft  for  the  nets.  Over  the  curing-houfe  is  a 
large  loft  for  the  empty  barrels ; and  over  the  cooper’s  fhop  are  apart- 
ments for  the  workmen,  and  over  the  gutting -houfe  is  a hoop  (lore. 
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But  the  falt-houfes  are  filled  to  the  roof.  All  thefe  buildings  Mr,. 
Alexander  experts  to  finifh  completely  for  500 1.  In  1775  there  were 
about  1 800  barrels  exported  befides  Mr.  Alexander’s.  Thercr  were  that 
year  fifh  enough  in  the  Loch  for  all  the  boats  of  Europe.  They  fwarmed 
lb,  that  a boat  which  went  out  at  7 in  the  evening,  returned  at  1 1 full, 
and  went  out  on  a fecond  trip.  The  fellows  faid  it  was  difficult  to  row 
through  them  j and  eve:y  winter  the  plenty  has  been  great,  only  the 
weather  not  equally  good  for  taking,  which  cannot  go  on  in  a ftormy 
night.  In  the  buildings  above  defcribed  Mr.  Alexander  will  be  able  to 
fave  100,000  herrings  a day,  which  will  take  10  tons  of  fait,  17  or  18 
boats,  and  90  men ; 6 men  to  carry  from  boats  to  the  gutting -houfe  j 
40  boys,  women,  and  girls  to  gut  j 4 to  carry  from  gut-houfe  to  curing- 
houfe  ; I o men  firfi:  falting  and  packing ; ^ 8 men  to  draw  from  the  veflels, 
and  carry  to  the  barreling-houfe ; and  10  packing  into  barrels,  which  10 
packers  will  keep  5 coopers  employed  ; 6 men  more  will  be  employed  in 
ranging  the  barrels  and  pickling  off ; 8 men  more  carrying  to  the  (hip’s 
boats.  If  100,000  herrings  come  in  regularly  every  day,  this  would  be 
the  courfe  of  the  bufinefs.  The  buildings  are  in  faft,  a market  to  the 
country  boats  to  refort  to  every  day  to  fell  their  herrings,  as  far  as  the 
quantity  above  mentioned  extends. 

Calculation  of  the  expence s of  this  hufnefs,  fuppofng  100,000  herrings 

cured  every  day. 

Buildings,  500 1.  intereff  of  that  fum,  at  10  per  cent.  - 50  o o 

This  high  rate  of  intereff  is  reckoned  on  account  of  the 
precarioufnefs  of  all  herring-fifheries,  as  they  frequent  and 
forfake  feas  and  bays  j and  if  they  were  to  quit  Loch 
Swilly,  the  buildings  would  be  of  little  ufe  but  to  let  for  a 
trifle  as  cabbins. 

18  Boats,  at  lol.  - - - 180  o o 

90  ffands  of  nets,  at  40s.  — 180  o o 


f.  360  o o 


Intereff,  at  6 per  cent.  _ _ - 

Repairing  the  boats,  40s.  each  - - _ 

Ditto  nets,  they  laff  but  two  feafons 
Wages  of  90  fifhermen,  at  is.  6d.  a day,  8 weeks 


2112  o 
36  o o 
90  o o 
324  o o 


f.  S2I  12  o 


N.  B.  At  this  expence  of  filhing,  the  prime  coff  of  the 
herrings,  fuppofe  6000  taken  by  each  boat  a night,  is 
2S.  per  1000:  but  it  muff  be  obvious  that  the  boats 
cannot  always  go  out,  neither  will  hired  men  fifli  for 

their 
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their  mafters  as  they  will  for  themfelves.  Hence  the 
merchant  may  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  at 
4s.  2d.  than  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  boats. 

Wages  of  52  men,  at  is.  id.  a day,  8 weeks  

18  boats,  108,000  herrings  a day,  are  5,184,000;  gut- 
ting at  5d.  per  1000  - - 

Salt  10  tons  per  100,000,  or  518  tons',  at  2I.  los.  for 
the  curing  houfe. 

Salt  246  tons,  17  cwt.  at  2I.  los.  for  the  barreling 
houfe 

' 9,874Barrels,  at  8 ton,  or  64  barrels  to  the  1000  ftaves, 
will  require  154,000  ftaves,  at  7I.  - 1078  o o 

164,000  hoops,  at  30s.  - - 246  o o 

Making  IS.  2d.  per  barrel  - - 575  19  8 

7 nails  to  every  barrel,  which  is  allowing 

one  for  accidents,  58,000,  at  2s.  2d.  658 

Prime  coft,  9s.  5d.  a barrel. 

Freight  of  9,874  barrels  to  Weft  Indies,  at  3s.  4d. 
Duty  on  export,  with  gaugers  fees,  9d.  a barrel 

Infurance  and  commiflion,  3 per  cent,  on  that  fum 

Intereft  on  that  fum  8 months,  at  6 per  cent  


The  price  in  the  Weft  Indies  rifes  from  20s.  to  30s. 
fterling  a barrel. 

Average  25s. 9,874  barrels  at  that  rate 

Dedu(ft  expences  - 

Profit  - - - 

But  as  the  herrings  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in 
this  manner,  that  is,  6000  a night  by  the  merchants 
boats  ; it  will  be  necefi'ary  to  calculate  the  bufinefs  in 
the  more  common  way  of  carrying  it  on,  by  buying 
them  of  the  country  boats,  at  4s.  2d.  per  1000. 

Intereft  as  before  - - - 

Purchafe  of  5,184,000,  at  4s.  2d.  per  1000 


T 2 


H7 

>C-52t  12  o 


135  4 o 

108  o o 
1295  o o 
617  2 6 


1976  5 4, 


4653 

3 

10 

1645 

13 

4 

370 

5 

6 

6669 

2 

‘ 8 

200 

I 

5 

6869 

4 

I 

274 

15 

2 

7 '43 

'9 

3 

12342 

10 

0 

7H3 

19 

3 

■.5198 

10 

9 

50  o o 
- 1080  o o 

1130  o o 
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Labour  ' 
Gutting 
Salt 
Barrels 

Prime  coft 

Freight 

Duty 


Infurance  and  commiffion 


Intereft  on  that  fum,  at  6 per  cent,  for  8 months 


Prime  coft  in  Weft  Indies  15s.  g^d.  a barrel. 

Sell  at  -----  - 

Expences 

Profit  - - - - ■ - 

4546,  on  the  expences  of  7796,  is  58  per  cent. — bounty 
of  2s.  a barrel  - - - - 


1130 

0 

0 

135 

4 

0 

108 

0 

0 

1912 

2 

6 

1976 

5 

4 

r*  ^261 

1 1 

10 

1645 

6 

8 

370 

5 

6 

7277 

4 

0 

218 

6 

0 

7495 

10 

0 

299 

*7 

2 

7795 

7 

2 

12342 

10 

0 

7796 

7 

2 

4546 

2 

lO 

987 

8 

0 

£■  5533 

10 

10 

Here  appears  a very  noble  profit  ; but  fiftiing  upon  paper  is  an  eafier 
bufinefs  than  upon  Loch  Swilly ; and  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
merchant  who  engages  in  this  fifhery,  muft  provide,  if  he  fifties  himfelf, 
boats,  nets,  fait,  barrels,  and  ftores,  all  which  muft  be  ready,  though 
not  a herring  fhould  come  into  the  Loch,  or  though  ftorms  prevent  a 
boat  going  out.  He  muft  alfo  have  the  fum  ready  in  his  counting  houfe 
for  all  the  other  expences,  in  cafe  the  fifhery  proves  fuccefsful,  which 
upon  the  whole  are  circumftances  that  make  great  profits  neceflary,  or 
the  bufinefs  would  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

The  inveftment  of  8000I.  in  this  fifhery,  employs 


Filhermen  _ - _ - - 

Gutters  - - - - 

Sundries  - . - 

To  bring  the  ftaves,  a ftiip  of  200  tons,  feamen 
764  tons  of  fait,  3 (hips  - - - 

9,874  barrels  to  the  Weft.  Indies,  1234  tons,  12  fliips 


Men 

Ships 

90 

0 

40 

0 

52 

0 

16 

I 

50 

3 

120 

12 

Tons. 

O 

O 

o 

200 

764 

1234 


368  16  2198 
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Befiides  boat-building,  net  making,  and  coopers.  And  the  90  fifher- 
men  are  a fure  nurfeiy  of  feamen  j much  of  this  great  fyftem  of  em- 
ployment is  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  not  demanded  for  other 
purpofes. 

August  8th,  left  Derry,  and  took  the  road  by  Raphoe,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Golding’s  at  Clonleigh,  who  favoured  me  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  view  of  Derry,  at  the  diftance  of  a mile  or  twOj  is  the 
moft  pi61: urefque  of  any  place  I have  feen ; it  feems  to  be  built  on  an 
ifland  of  bold  land  rifing  from  the  river,  which  fpreads  into  a fine  bafon 
at  the  foot  of  the  town;  the  adjacent  country  hilly,  the  fcene  wants 
nothing  but  wood  to  make  it  a perfect  landfcape.  Faffing  Raphoe,  found 
the  hulbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonleigh  as  follows.  The  foil  is 
for  the  mofi:  part  light  loamy  land,  with  fingle  large  ftones,  and  very  wet 
with  fprings,  with  confiderable  trails  of  bog.  Rents  are  from  15s.  to  20s. 
the  Cunningham  acre,  and  fome  to  25s.  and  about  towns  fomeup  to  30s. 
and  40s.  Average  rent  of  the  whole  county  not  more  than  is.  Farms 
vary  from  5 to  40  acres,  in  general  25  or  30,  very  many  from  7 to  io» 
They  are  lefiened  by  the  farmers  dividing  them  among  their  children. 
They  generally  fow  flax,  drefs  and  fpin  it  in  their  families.  When  cloth 
fells  well,  they  get  it  wove  by  the  weavers,  who  are  alfo  little  farmers. 
At  other  times  they  fell  the  flax  in  yarn  at  market,  many  of  them  never 
having  any  woven  at  all.  The  fpinners  in  a little  farm  are  the  daughters 
and  a couple  of  maid  fervants,  that  are  paid  30s.  a half  year,  and  the 
common  bargain  is,  to  do  a hank  a day  of  3 or  4 hank  yarn.  Much 
more  than  half  the  flax  of  the  country  is  worked  into  cloth  ; a great  deal 
of  flax  is  imported  at  Derry,  this  country  not  railing  near  enough  for  its 
own  manufafture : their  own  is  much  the  fineft.  Their  tillage  is  ex- 
ceeding bad,  the  land  not  half  ploughed,  and  they  like  to  have  much 
grafs  among  the  corn  for  improving  the  fodder.  Their  courfe  is ; 

I.  Potatoes  on  3 years  lay.  2.  Barley  10  barrels.  3.  Oats  5 to  12  bar- 
rels. 4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay  for  weeds  3 years. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Flax  480  lb.  clean 
fcutched,  or  30  flone. 

They  plant  14  meafures,  each  2 bulhels  of  potatoe-feed  an  acre,  the 
crop  from  8 to  12  fcore  meafures.  The  flax  I faw  was  nothing  but  weeds 
and  rubbilh  of  all  kinds,  yet  the  crop  itfelf  had  an  appearance  of  being 
good,  as  if  the  land  was  not  to  blame.  As  to  manuring,  they  ufe  very 
little  more  than  the  trifle  they  make  in  their  liable  and  cow-houfe.  A 
few  ufe  lime,  but  not  many;  the  price  is  lod.  to  13d.  a barrel : a little 
woollen  cloth  weaved,  but  not  near  enough  to  cloath  themfelves.  They 
import  a great  deal  from  Galway.  Land  fells  at  24  and  26  year’s  pur- 
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chafe.  Rents  are  veiy  much  raifed ; but  they  are  fallerl  within  4 or  5 
years ; in  40  years  conjecture  that  they  are  doubled.  Tythes  are  com- 
pounded. Oats  pay  5s.  Barley  7s.  Potatoes,  flax,  and  hay,  5s.  In 
Tome  places  potatoes  free.  Leafes  ufually  for  3 lives.  Lord  Abercorn 
only  for  twenty-one  years  arid  no  lives,  yet  his  eftate  is  well  cultivated. 
The  farmers  generally  re-let  fome  of  their  lands  to  cottars  at  a great  in- 
creafe  of  rent.  The  poor  people  live  upon  oatmeal,  milk,  potatoes, 
and  herrings  j but  the  pooreft  eat  very  little  meat.  A farmer  of  lol.  a 
year  will  have  a good  meal  of  beef  or  bacon  every  funday : in  general 
they  all  live  much  better  than  they  did  formerly.  I remarked  that  the 
labourers  carried  with  them  to  their  work  an  oat  cake  and  a bottle  of 
milk.  All  their  milk  is  kept  till  fower,  till  which  they  do  not  make  but- 
ter. Scarce  any  fuch  thing  as  wheeled  cars  in  the  country,  they  are  all 
Aiding  ones  ; a wheeled  one  35s.  a Aiding  one  2s.  6d.  A plough  los.  6d. 
A harrow  of  wood  is.  id.  The  fuel  all  turf,  and  much  of  it  made  by  hand; 
a poor  man's  is  100  barrels  a year,  and  will  coA  him  35s.  The  common 
people  exceedingly  addicted  to  thieving. 

Building  a cabbin  5I.  they  are  all  of  flione,  which  is  plentiful : clay- 
mortar  inflead  of  lime.  Almofl:  all  the  farmers  have  a man  feiwant  at 
il.  los.  to  2I.  the  half  year  entirely  employed  in  the  farm.  A farmer  of 
lol.  a year  always  one.  Very  little  cloth  made  farther  than  Bally maffey, 
but  all  over  Donnegal  much  fpinning. 

The  county  of  'Tyrone  is  various ; the  finefl:  parts  are  about  Dun- 
gannon, Stewart’s  'Town,  &c.  on  Lake  Neagh.  From  Strabane  to 
Omagh  much  good  ; from  Omagh  to  Ardmagh  all  cultivated.  From  Stra- 
hane  to  Dungannon  almoA;  all  mountains:  rent  of  the  whole  4 s.  The 
biAiop  of  Raphoe  is  a conAderable  farmer,  and  cultivates  and  hoes  tur- 
neps.  The  dean  has  alfo  done  the  fame. 

Mr.  Golding  has  ufed  much  foapers  waAe,  at  4 d.  a meafure  of  two 
buAiels,  laid  them  on  cold  morafly  foils,  and  found  the  benefit  very  great  j 
it  brought  up  quantities  of  red  clover,  and  deA:roys  mofs  effectually. 
Turneps  would  do  excellently  here,  as  beef  rifes  from  one- penny  three 
farthings  in  riovember,  to  three  pence  halfpenny  and  four  pence  in  april. 
Mr.  Golding  has  ufed  fcotch  cabbages  for  bullocks  ; generally  fats  2 be3A:s 
every  year  on  them.  Sows  the  feed  early  in  auguA:,  and  tranfplants  them 
in  april  and  may  for  fucceflion  ; has  had  them  in  full  perfection  in  fe-' 
bruary  and  march  ; has  tried  fpring  fbwings,  but  they  do  not  come  to 
more  than  5 or  6 lb.  whereas  the  augufl:  fown  plants  rife  to  351b.  He  has 
alfo  fed  flieep  upon  potatoes,  buys  them  very  forward  in  oCtober,  and 
puts  them  to  his  after  grafs  to  keep  their  fleAi,  and  in  the  fevere  weather 
gives  them  the  potatoes  with  great  fuccefs.  He  took  the  hint  from  feeing 
the  flieep  walk  over  the  potatoe  grounds,  and  fcratching  up  the  remaining 
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roots  in  hard  weather.'  The  only  evil  refulting  from  the  emigrations  was, 
the  money  they  carried  away  with  them,  which  was  confiderable. 

August  9th,  to  Convoy,  where  I was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  find 
Mr.  Montgomery  from  home ; palTing  on  to  Ballymaffey,  I met  that 
gentleman’s  oxen,  drawing  fledge  cars  of  turf,  fingle  with  collars, 
and  worked  to  the  full  as  well  as  the  horfes.  They  deferved  wheels 
however.  On  the  other  fide  of  Ballymaffey,  it  is  curious  to  obferve, 
how,  as  you  advance  towards  the  mountains,  cultivation  gradually  de- 
clines, it  is  chequered  with  heath,  till  at  laft  the  heath  is  chequered  with 
cultivation,  fpots  of  green,  on  the  mountain  fides,  furrounded  by  the 
dreary  wildernefs ; but  there  are  no  inclofures.  The  wafte  is  exceedingly 
improvable,  all  the  tra6l  on  the  left  before  I came  to  the  lake,  and  alfo 
beyond  it,  might  eafily  be  made  excellent  it  is  bog,  with  a great  fall 
every  where,  extends  beyond  the  lake  to  the  mountain  foot,  and  is  from 
10  to  20  feet  deep;  rifes  in  perfeft  hills,  yet  all  bog.  Lime  is  to  be“ 
had  here  from  6d.  to  8d  a barrel  fix  miles  off.  I had  two  accounts,  one 
of  6d.  and  the  other  of  8d.  but  clayey  gravel  is  to  be  had  every  where  on 
the  fpot.  The  road  leads  acrofs  the  bog,  and  is  made  of  it.  I remarked 
in  feveral  places,  little  bogs,  forming  fpots  of  mofs  growing  on  the 
water,  and  in  fome  places  rotting,  with  other  plants  growing  out  of  that; 
Carrs  may  go  three  or  four  times  a day  for  lime,  and  bring  three  barrels 
at  a time.  I was  the  more  attentive  to  this  bog,  becaufe  it  appeared  to^ 
me  to  be  one  of  the  moft  improvable  I had  feen,  and  the  fize  of  it  makes 
it  an  obje6t  worth  the  attention  of  fome  fpirited  improver ; it  is  not  every, 
where  that  fo  decifive  a fall  is  met  with  for  rendering  the  drains  effedive; 
the  diftance  from  lime  is  advantageous  . Suppofe  a car,  is.  a day,  and 
to  bring  eight  barrels,  carriage  of  it  then  is  ifd  a barrel,  and  fappofe 
the  lime  yid,  in  all  qd,  160,  at  that  price,  comes  to  61.  at  which  rate  I 
am  clear  it  would  anfwer  to  lay  any  quantity  on  to  fuch  bogs  as  thefe. 
I had  often  heard  of  roads  being,  made  over  fuch  quaking  bogs,  that  they 
move  under  a carriage,  but  could  fcarcely  credit  it ; I was,  however,  con- 
vinced now,  for  in  feveral  places,  every  ftep  the  horfe  fet,  .moved  a full 
yard  of  the  ground  in  perfed  heaves.  Got  to  a miferable  cabbin  on  the 
road,  the  widow  Barclay’s,  which  I had  been  allured  was  an  exceeding 
good  inn,  but  efcaped  without  a cold,  or  the  itch. 

August  loth,  got  to  Alexander  Montgomery’s,  Efq;  at  Mounf^ 
Charles,  Lord  Conyngham’s  agent,  by  breakfaft;  found  he  was  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  the  filheries,  on  this  coaft,  that  I could  not  have 
got  into  better  hands ; with  great  civility  he  gave  me  every  intelligence 
I willied ; as  an  introdudion  to  it,  he  took  me  a ride  to  thq  bays  on 
the  coaft,  where  the  filheries  are. moft  cai’ricd  on,  particularly  Inver  bay, . 
Macfwine’s  bay,  and  Killibeg’s  bay.  The  coaft  is  perfedly  fawed  by  bays 
the  lands  are  high  and  bold, : particularly  about  Killibegs,  where  tho: 
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fcenery  is  exceedingly  romantic,  and  if  the  multiplicity  of  liills  upon 
hills,  and  rocks,  were  planted,  would  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpots 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  ftate  of  the  filheries  may  be  judged  from  the 
number  of  boats  employed  in  the  feveral  Rations : 


J77S- 

1776. 

Inverbay 

52 

72 

Killibegs  and  Fintia 

50 

60 

Tilin  and  Tawney 

47 

47 

Brucklefs 

20 

25 

Boylagh  and  Roffes 

50 

50 

Cloghanlee 

18 

Dunfanachly 

20 

25 

Sheephaven 

30 

.30 

287 

327 

jTor  a comparifm^  linfert  the  following  lijl  of feafaring  men  in  Ireland^  1695. 


Seamen. 

Filhermen* 

Boatmen. 

Total. 

Papifts. 

‘Baltimore 

9 

188 

84 

28  I 

268 

Belfaft,  and  Carickfergus 

194 

62 

12 

268 

2 

Coleraine 

48 

233 

169 

450 

209 

Cork 

58 

34 

9* 

183 

III 

'Donaghadee,  whereof? 

Mafters,  35  ^ 

Drogheda 

to 

CO 

28 

2 

313 

0 

22 

56 

0 

78 

61 

Dublin 

42 

271 

99 

412 

276 

Dundalk  and  Carlingford 

2 

90 

0 

92 

Galway 

42 

42 

88 

172 

140 

■Killibegs 

5 

120 

4 

129 

78 

Kinfale 

104 

79 

45 

225 

106 

Limerick 

J3 

0 

137 

150 

132 

Londonderiy 

56 

46, 

22 

124 

3^ 

RolTe 

20 

85 

77 

182 

148 

Sligo 

1 1 

68 

8 

87 

60 

Strangford 

69 

159 

12 

240 

78 

Tralee  and  Kerry 

2 

165 

0 

167 

163 

W aterford 

36 

83 

50 

169 

143 

Wexford 

80  ' 

346 

0 

426 

399 

Wicklow 

22 

49 

5 

76 

,58 

y oughall 

40 

114 

46 

200 

135 

Total 

1158 

2315 

951 

4424 

2654 

In 
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In  Inverbay  only  of  the  above,  there  is  a fummcr  fiUicry  for  her- 
rings, which  begins  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  ends  the  beginning  of 
feptember.  All  the  other  places  are  winter  fiflieries,  which  begin  in  Oc- 
tober, and  end  early  in  January,  lading  eight  weeks.  Every  boat  cofts  i8L 
to  2ol.  and  has  fix  (hares  of  nets,  at  3I.  to  3I.  3s.  each  : the  nets  all  made 
of  hemp,  from  the  Baltic,  which  colt,  dreiied,  8d,  a pound,  fit  for  fpin- 
ning  : 331b.  of  it  in  a diare  of  nets  : 4d.  a pound  paid  forfpinning  it,  or 
IIS.  a fhare  : weaving  the  nets  id.  a yard  for  one  flings  or  63  meflies  deep, 
200  yards  running  meafure,  at  that  depth,  in  each  lhare.  Six  hands, 
in  each  boat,  a Ikipper,  and  five  men.  In  the  common  practice,  a boat 
is  divided  into  feven  fhares,  the' boat  one  5 each  net,  half  a one,  and 
each  man  half : in  which  way  they  divide  the  produce,  which  vibrates  be- 
tween lol  and  locl.  average  35I.  or  per  week  los.  a man.  Thefe  boats  be- 
long, in  general,  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  country,  farmers,  &c; 
The  other  way  of  carrying  the  fifhery  on  is,  that  thole  who  have  veffels  on 
the  bounty,  fit  them  out  at  their  own  expence,  and  pay  the  llcipper 
il.  IIS.  6d.  a month,  and  the  common  men  20s.  a month  \ each  a pair  of 
trowfers,  at  4s.  6d.  feed  them  with  as  much  potatoes,  beef,  and  pork,  as 
they  will  eat,  and  plenty  of  whifkey,  which  all  together,  comes  to  20s  a 
month.  1 he  repairs  of  the  boat  and  tackling  are  large,  for  all  are  built 
of  fir,  they  come  to  3I.  per  annum  per  boat,  and  the  nets,  Mr.  Mongo- 
mery  ufes  two  feafons,  and  then  fells  them  for  half  price.  In  this  man- 
ner of  fifhing,  the  boats  catch,  each,  on  an  average,  too, coo  herrings,, 
which  is  1600  herrings  a night,  but  the  common  boats  of  the  country, 
not  fo  well  fitted  up,  take  only  80,000.  They  are  cured  in  bulk, 
that  is  packed  into  the  holds  of  the  veflels,  from  20  to  100  tons  each, 
and  are  fold  all  over  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  fait  necef- 
fary  to  the  80,000  herrings,  which  each  boat  catches,  is  7 tons,  at  the 
price  of  2I.  14s.  a tonj  this  is  the  price  at  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
fells,  who  has  eflabliflied  confiderable  falt-works,  making  450  tons  an- 
nually, and  has  by  this  means  reduced  the  fait,  from  3I  los  to  5I.  down 
to  2I.  14s.  The  veffels  employed  on  this  fifhery,  for  the- bounty,  are  from 
30  to  100  tons.  A veffel  of  100  tons,  carries  in  bulk  500,000  hemngs, 
or  the  produce  of  five  boats  j thefe  calculations  are  in  reference  only  to 
the  average  of  nights  and  feafons  j Mr.  Nefbit’s  veffel,  of  60  tons,  has 
been  loaded  by  four  boats,  in  three  nights,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
taken  100,000  in  one  night,  with  two  nets,  but  thefe  are  extraordinary 
inftances.  The  parliamentary  bounty  is  20s.  a ton,  but  there  mufi;  be 
four  men  for  the  firft  20  tons,  and  one  for  every  8 tons  over,  the 
owners  of  the  veflels  employ  no  more  boats,  than  to  enable  them,  by  the 
crews,  to  draw  the  bounty  j and  what  thefe  men  are  not  able  to  get,  they 
buy  of  the  country  boats,  at  an  average  of  5s.  a icoo,  which  all  are  clear, 
anfvvers  much  better  than  having  boats  of  their  ov/n. 
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Account  of  a vejfel  of  loo  tofis. 

Building  2 boats,  at  19I.  - _ _ 58 

N.  B.  The  veflel  of  1 00  tons,  will  be  navigated  by  7 men,  as 
there  muft  be  14,  by  the  adf,  to  draw  the  bounty  ; 7 men 
muft  be  fupplied  by  boats,  which  may  be  called  2. 

Nets  - - _ _ ^8 

The  boats  are  19  to  21  feet  keel,  7 feet  4 broad,  and  3 feet  — 
4 in  depth.  The  nets  are  120  fathom  long  at  the  rope,  76 
and  7 feet  deep. 

Building,  rigging,  and  fitting  out  a veffel  of  100  tons,  700I. 
IntereR  of  that  fum,  at  6 per  cent. 

Repairing  of  two  boats  - - - 

Ditto  nets  - - - 

Wages  of  twelve  men,  at  20s.  two  months  >C-  ^4  o o 
Board  ditto  - - - 24  o o 

Trowfers  - - 2 12  o 

Skippers  extra  - - -220  — 

Purchafe  of  300,000  herrings,  at  5s.  N.  B.  The  two  boats 
are  fuppofed  to  catch,  each  100,000,  remain  therefore  for 
the  cargo  300,000 
Forty  tons  of  fait,  at  54s. 

Packing,  faking,  &c.  four  men,  at  is.  a day,  48  days 


4 10 
6 o 
4 10 


‘If  vefTels  are  hired  to  carry  them  to  markets,  the  price  is  ^d. 
a 100  for  freight,  or  4s.  2d.  a 1000,  and  £.104  3s.  2d. 
per  cargo  for  100  tons  - - 

Infurance,  H per  cent,  on  300I.  » - - 

Supercargo  - - - - 


Intereft  on  that  fum  for  fix  months,  at  6 per  cent. 


At  the  ports  they  fell  from  los.  to  35s.  per  1000,  on  an 
average  at  23s.  a 1000,  500,000  at  that  price 
Expences  - - - 

Profit  43 f percent.  - - - 


o 

o 

o 


-52 

14 

0 

V 75 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

9 

12 

2 

260 

6 

0 

104 

3 

2 

364 

9 

2 

4 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

388 

19 

2 

1 1 

15 

0 

400 

14 

2 

L 

575 

0 

0 

400 

14 

2 

174 

5 

10 

And 
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£.  260  6 o 


' And  this  account  extends  only  fix  months  from  the  firfi:  expenditure 
of  the  money,  to  the  receipt  from  the  cargo.  If  the  vefTel  is  the  mer- 
chant’s own,  then  the  account  v/ill  be  as  follows 
Expences  as  above 

A veflel  of  100  tons,  700I.  Intereft  of  which, 
at  6 per  cent.  - - 42 

A year’s  pay  of  the  captain,  at  4I.  a month  48 
Six  men,  at  30s.  - - - 99 

Repairs  and  outfets,  los.  a ton  - 50 

Stores  for  feven  men,  at  15s.  a month  63 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Per  annum 

- 

- 302 

0 0 

Which  for  five  months  - 

125 

IO  0 

Dedudt  the  bounty 

100 

0 0 

Fees  and  charges 

5 

0 0—  95 

0 0 

30 

IO 

0 

Expences 

- 

- 

290 

j6 

0 

Infurance  cargo,  i f per  cent. 

4 

10  0 

Ditto  on  fhip 

10 

iO  0 

— — 

- 

15 

0 

0 

305 

16 

0 

Interefi:  on  that  fum,  for  fix 

months,  at  6 per  cent. 

9 

3 

0 

- 

3H 

19 

0 

Produce 

575 

0 

0 

Expences  - 

- 

- 

- 

3H 

J9 

0 

Profit 

- 

260 

I 

0 

Here  appears  to  be  a lofs  of  28  per  cent,  by  accepting  the  bounty  : but 
the  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  being  fure  of  a vefTel 
on  freight,  this  is  not  always  certain,  which  induces  them  to  build, 
though  freighting  thofe  of  other  people  is  fo  evidently  cheaper.  Re- 
fpedfing  the  mode  of  taking  the  fifh,  the  boats,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
provided  with  all  the  accoutrements  neceflary ; and  here  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s,  by  which  he  has  faved 
greatly  : in  common  the  nets  are  tanned  with  bark,  but  he  mixes  tar  and 
filh  oil,  5 parts  of  tar,  and  one  of  oil,  melted  together,  to  incorporate 
thoroughly,  and  while  quite  hot,  puts  the  nets  into  a tub,  and  pours  it 
upon  them,  in  quantity  fufficient  to  wet  them ; draws  it  off  by  a hole 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  immediately,  in  order  that  too  much  of  it  may 
not  flick,  and  make  them  clammy,  which  would  be  the  cafe,  if  it  cooled 
on  them  ; at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  Ihould  be  an  open  falfe  bottom,  or 
the  nets  will  flop  the  hole,  and  the  mixture  will  not  run  off  free  enough. 
By  means  of  this  fimple  operation,  the  nets  are  prevented  from  rotting, 
and  the  fifhermen  are  faved  the  trouble  of  ever  fpreading  and  drying  them, 
which  in  common  is  done  every  day,  and  is  a great  flavery  in  the  fhort 
days  ; the  benefit  has  been  found  fo  great,  that  almofl  all  the  country  has 
come  into  it,  and  every  net  on  the  coafl  would,  this  year,  have  been 
done,  but  the  fcarcity  of  the  tar,  owing  to  the  american  war,  prevented 
it.  In  working  the  nets  alfo,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  made  improve- 
ments ; he  has  found  that  corking  the  line  under  t«e  flrapped  buoys  is 
wrong,  as  it  keeps  it  in  an  uneven  direction ; he  has  a vacancy  of  corks  for 
three  fathom  on  each  fide  the  buoy  lines,  but  the  middle  fpaces  corked 
thick,  which  he  finds  to  anfvv^er  exceedingly  well.  He  remarks  that  the 
filhery  fuffers  very  much,  for  want  of  an  admiral  being  appointed,  as  in 
Scotland,  to  hear  and  determine  differences  ; there  is  no  order  or  regu- 
larity kept  up,  but  much  diflurbance  and  lofs  for  want  of  it.  In  the  falc 
of  the  herrings,  the  merchant  fuffers  greatly,  by  the  competition  of  the 
Gottenburg  and  fcotch  fifliery.  At  Corke,  great  quantities  of  Gotten- 
burg  herrings  are  imported,  which,  though  they  pay  a duty  of  4s.  a barrel, 
yet,  as  2S.  ad.  f is  drawn  back  on  the  re-exportation,  and  with  an  ad- 
vantage of  packing  the  herrings,  of  20  Gottenburg  barrels,  into  25  Iriffi 
ones,  and  confequently  having  the  drawback  on  25,  though  the  duty  is 
only  paid  on  20,  with  all  thefe  circumflances,  great  quantities  of  them 
are  Cent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  irihi  fifhery.  Another 
mifchief  is,  that  though  there  is  a bounty  of  2s.  4d.  a barrH  exported, 
yet  fuch  are  the  fees,  and  old  duty,  that  the  merchant  receives  only 
iifd.  and  that  fo  clogged  and  perplexed  with  forms  and  delays,  that 
not  many  attempt  to  claim  it.  The  drawback  on  the  foreign  herrings 
is  paid  immediately  on  the ‘merchants  oath,  but  the  irifli  bounty  not 
till  the  fhip  returns,  with  I know  not  how  many  affidavits  and  certi- 
ficates from  confuls  and  merchants,  it  may  be  fuppofed  perplexing  when 
it  is  not  claimed.  The  fcotch  have  a bounty  per  barrel,  on  exportation, 
which  they  draw  on  fending  them  to  Ireland,  by  v.diich  means  they  are 
enabled,  with  the  affiftance  of  a higher  bounty  on  their  veffels,  to  un- 
derfell the  irifh  fifhery  in  their  own  markets,  while  the  irifh  merchant  is 
precluded  from  exporting  to  either  Scotland  or  England  ; this  is  a veiy 
hard  cafe,  and  certainly  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  oppreffions  on  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  which  a legiflature,  ailing  on  liberal  and  enlarged  prin- 
ciples, ought  to  repeal.  The  trade  of  fmoaking  herrings,  which  is 
confiderable  in  England,  might  be  carried  on  here,  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, if  three  was  wood  to  do  it  with.  In  the  Ifle  of  Man  they  have 
fmoak  houfe?,  fupplied  with  wood  from  Wales;  it  is  a ftrange  negleil, 
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that  the  landlords  do  not  plant  fome  of  the  monftrous  waftes  in  this 
country  with  quick  growing  copfe  wood,  which  would,  in  five  or  fix 
years,  enable  them  to  begin  the  trade.  The  plenty  of  cod  on  this  coaft 
is  very  great,  quite  from  Hornhead  to  Mount  Charles,  in  winter,  when 
the  herrings  fet  in,  and  may  then  be  taken  in  any  quantities.  Some 
wherries  come  for  cod,  ling,  glaffen,  &c.  all  which  are  plentiful ; but 
on  the  banks  they  are  to  be  taken  in  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  they 
follow  the  herrings. 

In  all  the  bays  on  the  coaff,  in  march  and  april,  there  are  many 
whales,  the  bone  fort ; they  appear  on  the  coaft  in  february,  and  go  oft' 
to  the  northward  the  beginning  of  may;  fometimes  they  are  in  great 
plenty,  and  in  november  to  february,  there  are  many  fpermaceti  whales; 
this  is  what  induced  Thomas  Nefbit,  Efq;  of  Kilmacredon,  to  enter  into 
a fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a fifhery  on  the  coaft,  and  in  executing  it, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  gun  harpoon.,  Mr.  Nefbit  firft  ufed  the  gun 
harpoon,  for  killing  whales,  in  the  year  1759;  he  was  induced  to  try 
this,  from  great  difficulties  he  met  with  among  the  harpooners,  who 
he  had  engaged  for  the  fifhery  ; in  this  year  he  began  it,  with  firing 
lances  at  them,  after  they  were  ftruck'  by  the  hand,  in  order  to 
kill  them  thefooner.  From  this  he  pafted,  in  1761,  to  firing  the  harpoon  itielf 
from  the  gun.  He  was  then  engaged  with  a company,  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  the  fifhery,  with  feveral  perfons  in  Ireland,  England,  and  the  Wefi- 
Indies.  In  the  year  1758,  he  went  to  London,  and  bought  a veftel  of  140 
tons,  and  engaged  perfons  to  come  over  as  harpooners.  In  1759,  one 
whale  was  caught  by  the  hand  harpoon.  In  1760,  the  Greenland  har- 
pooners, dutch,  englifb,  fcotch,  and  danes,  were  at  it,  and  not  one  fifh 
taken.  This  year  there  were  feveral  Greenland  fliips  on  the  coaft,  not  one  of 
whom  caught  a fifh.  In  1761,  with  the  gun  harpoon,  killed  three  whales, 
and  got  them  all ; after  which  he  every  year  killed  fome,  except  one 
year,  when  he  killed  42  fun  fifh  in  one  week,  each  of  which  yielded 
from  half  a ton,  to  a ton  of  oil.  Mr.  Nefbit  has  fince  given  it  up,  not 
from  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  whales,  but  from  being 
put,  by  his  partners,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  bufinefs,  to  ufelefs 
expences.  P'rom  many  experiments,  he  brought  the  operation  to  fuch 
perfedfion,  that,  for  fome  years,  he  never  miffed  a whale,  nor  failed  of 
holding  her  by  the  harpoon  : he  had  for  fome  tirre  ill  luccefs,  from  firing 
when  too  near,  for  the  harpoon  does  not  then  fly  true,  but  at  14  or  yards 
diftance,  which  is  what  he  would  chufe,  it  flies  ftrait ; has  killed  feveral  at 
25  yards. 

When  the  harpoon  is  fired  into  the  wha’e,  it  finks  to  the  bottom  with  great 
velocity,  but  immediately  comes  up,  and  lays  on  the  furface,  lafhing  it  with 
tail  and  fins  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  Itour,  in  W'bich  time  he  fires 
lances  into  ir,  to  difpatch  it,  and  when  killed,  it  finks  for  48  honis,  where  he 
leaves  a boat,  or  a calk,  as  a buoy  to  mark  the  place,  to  be  ready  there  when 
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. the  whale  rifes,  that  they  may  tow  it  into  harbour,  according  as  the  wind  lays. 
To  carry  on  this  bufinefs  here,  he  knows  from  experience,  that  nothing  more 
would  be  wanting,  than  a (hip  of  130  tons,  with  100  tons  of  cafk  : three  boats, 
with  each  8 men,  fix  to  row,  one  to  fleer,  and  one  with  the  gun,  with  ropes, 
harpoon,  lances,  6cc.  the  whole  very  much  inferior  to  the  expence  of  equipping 
a Greenlandman.  I have  been  the  more  particular  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  undertaking,  becaufe  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  5cc.  at  Lon- 
don, has  long  fince  given  premiums  for  the  invention  of  the  gun  harpoon,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  original. 

In  refpedl  to  the  linen  manufadlure,  it  confifls'in  all  this  country  in 
fpinning  yarn  only.  Very  little  cloth  woven  here,  except  for  the  ufe  of 
the  people.  They  raife  flax  enough  for  their  fpinning  in  years  when  feed 
is  plentiful  and  dry  fcafons,  but  fome  are  fo  wet  as  almofl:  to  fpoil  the 
crop  : all  the  women  and  children  of  ten  years  old  and  upwards  fpin. 
They  very  feldom  let  the  feed  ripen  j they  have  tried  it,  but  found  it  did 
not  anfwer  fo  well  as  foreign  feed.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  two 
fpinners  in  every  family,  who  fpin  about  one  hank  a day,-  or  a fpangle 
and  a half  a week  j the  medium  is  2 lb.  to  the  fpangle,  or  4 hanks,  which 
is  half  a pound  of  flax  each  day.  A woman  will  earn,  by  fpinning,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  flax  and  yarn,  from  2d.  to  6d.  but  in  general  2'd. 
or  3d.  befides  doing  little  family  trifles.  Moft  of  the  yarn  goes  to  Derry. 

The  foil  about  Mount  Charles  is  various  ; a great  deal  of  fliffblue  clay, 
which  is  perfe6lly  tenacious  of  water.  Much  bog,  and  a great  range  of 
high  mountains  near  it,  which  break  the  clouds  with  a wefterly  wind, 
and  occaflon  much  rain.  Rents,  per  acre,  are  from  5s.  to  los.  6d.  arable, 
fome  up  to  il.  IS.  waftes  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  inclofed.  Mountains  pay  fome 
rent,  but  not  by  the  acre.  The  whole  county  through  does  not  let  for 
above  2s.  6d.  There  are  very  great  extents  of  mountain  all  the  way  from 
Mount  Charles  to  Ards,  by  Loch  Fin,  which  is  30  irifh  miles  in  a right 
line  j it  is  a range  of  mountains,  but  mofl:  of  the  valleys  are  flightly  cul- 
tivated, though  corn  does  very  bad  in  them  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  farms  rife  from  5 or  6 acres  to  30  cultivated  j but  mountain 
farms  are  more  extenflve.  The  courfes  : i.  Potatoes,  manured  for  with 
clung,  or  by  the  coaft  with  fea  weed  ; get  good  crops,  and  from  the  fea 
weed  rather  better  than  from  dung.  2.  Barley,  if  the  land  is  good., 
3.  Oats.  4.  Lay  out  for  grafs ; very  few  fow  grafs  feeds  2 or  3 years. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Oats.  3.  Lay  out  for  grafs  2 or  3 ye^rs. 

Upon  dry  land  they  ufe  lime,  which  is  fold  at  6d.  to  8d.  the  barrel  of  28 
gallons,  or  3 bufhels  and  a half,  but  generally  burn  it  themfelves.  There 
is  lime-flone  at  St.  John’s  Point,  and  other  parts  towards  Killibegs,  and 
beyond  it  to  the  weftward.  They  burn  it  with  turf,  which  is  plentiful 
every  where.  They  have  grey  marie  near  Donnegal,  and  find  a good  ef- 
fedt  from  the  ufe  of  it.  Upon  the  dry  mountains  they  have  flocks  of 
fheep,  not  large  ones  j but  every  poor  man  keeps  fome,  the  wool  their 
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profit,  and  fell  them  at  2 or  three  year  old.  In  flocking  a farm  they  look 
not  farther  than  having  the  horfes  and  cows.  Land  fells  at  21  or  22  years 
purchafe,  rack  rent;  it  fold  better  from  1762  to  1768,  and  the  rents  are 
fallen.  For  two  years  they  have  been  at  a (land ; but  the  fall  has  not 
been  felt  near  the  coafl,  the  herring  fifhery  keeping  them  up.  The  farmers 
here  in  general  pay  half  a year’s  rent  with  fifh,  and  half  with  yarn.  Tythes 
are  generally  compounded  in  the  grofs.  The  middle  men  were  common, 
but  not  now.  The  poor  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  herrings  9 months 
in  the  year  along  the  coafl,  and  upon  oat  bread  and  milk  the  other  three. 
Very  little  butter,  and  fcarce  any  meat.  They  all  keep  cows,  moll  of 
them  a pig  or  two,  and  a few  hens,  and  all  a cat  or  a dog.  No  tea. 
They  are  in  general  circumflances  not  improved.  Rent  of  a cabbin,  with 
a garden  and  a cow’s  grafs,  20  to  30s. 


A fann  of  20  acres. 

If.  Potatoes.  I.  Flax.  5.  Oats.  i.  Barley.  2.  Mowing  ground, 
pf.  Feeding.  • Rent  lol.  Six  cows,  2 horfes,  6 fheep,  2 pigs.  People 
increafe.  But  little  emigration.  Religion  more  than  half  catholic. 
Rife  in  the  price  of  labour  id.  a day  in  20  years ; and' in  provifions,  one- 
third  in  that  time.  The  following  is  a return  of  population,  procured 
by  Colonel  Burton’s  orders,  on  a part  of  Lord  Conyngham’s  eflates. 


Manor  of  Mount 
Charles. 

County  of  Donne- 
gal  1 5,000  acres. 

M anor  of  Maghery- 
more  ditto  county. 

Particulars  of  part 
of  Magherymore. 

Manor  of  Shana 
Golden  county  of 
Limerick,  4,500 
acres  
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Expence  of  building  a mud  cabbin  3I.  of  ftone  and  flate  40I.  In  dif- 
ferent places  in  Lord  Conyngham’s  eftate  in  Boylagh  are  many  lead  mines 
mixed  with  filver,  none  of  them  wrought  j miners  who  have  examined 
them  fay  there  is.  much  filver  in  the  ore.  The  lead  is  apparent  in  many 
breaches  of  the  rocks. 

August  iith,  left  Mount  Charles,  and  pafling  through  Donnegal, 
took  the  road  to  Ballylhannon  ; came  prefently  to  feveral  beautiful  land- 
fcapes,  fweiling  hills,  cultivated  with  the  bay  flowing  up  among  them ; 
they  want  nothing  but  more  wood,  and  are  beautiful  without  it.  After- 
wards likewife  to  the  left,  they  rife  in  various  outlines,  and  die  away  in- 
fenfibly  into  one  another.  When  the  road  leads  to  a full  view  of  the  bay 
of  Donnegal,  thefe  fmiling  fpots,  above  which  the  proud  mountains  rear 
their  heads,  are  numerous,  the  hillocks  of  almofl;  regular  circular  forms  ; 
they  are  very  plealing,  from  form, 'verdure,  and  the  water  breaking  in 
their  vales. 

Before  I got  to  Ballylhannon,  remarked  a bleach  green,  which  indi- 
cates weaving  in  the  neighbourhood.  Viewed  the  falmon-leap  at  Bally- 
lhannon, which  is  let  for  400I.  a year.  The  feenery  of  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful j it  is  a fine  fall,  and  the  coall  of  the  river  very  bold,  confifting  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  with  grafs  of  a beautiful  verdure  to  the  very  edge : 
it  projects  in  little  promontories,  which  grow  longer  as  they  approach 
the  fea,  and  open  to  give  a line  view  of  the  ocean.  Before  the  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  is  a rocky  illand,  on  which  is  a curing  houfe,  inftead 
of  the  turret  of  a ruined  caftle,  for  which  it  feems  formed.  The  town 

prettily  fituated  on  the  riling  ground  on  each”  fide  the  river. To  Sir 

James  Caldwell’s ; crolfing  the  bridge,  flopped  for  a view  of  the  river, 
which  is  a very  fine  one,  and  was  delighted  to  fee  the  falmon  jump,  to  me 
an  unufual  fight : the  water  was  perfedlly  alive  with  them.  Riling  the 
hill,  look  back  on  the  town  j the  fituation  beautiful ; the  river  prefents  a 
noble  view.  Come  to  Belleek,  a little  village,  with  one  of  the  finefl  water- 
falls I remember  any  where  to  have  feen  ; viewed  it  from  the  bridge. 
The  river  in  a very  broad  Iheet  comes  from  behind  fome  wood,  and  breaks 
over  a bed  of  rocks,  not  perpendicular  but  fhelving,  in  various  diredtions, 
and  foams  away  under  the  arches ; after  which  it  grows  more  filent,  and 
gives  a beautiful  bend  under  a rock,  crowned  by  a fine  bank  of  wood. 
Reached  Caflle  Caldwell  at  night,  where  Sir  James  Caldwell  received 
me  with  a politenefs  and  cordiality  that  will  make  me  long  remember  it 
with  pleafure. 

August  i2th.  The  following  account  of  the  hulbandry  around 
Caflle  Caldwell,  Sir  James  favoured  me  with.  The  foil  in  thejvale  to 
Belleek  is  a yellow  clay,  i to  2 fpit  deep  on  a lime-flone  rock ; the  whole 
interfperfed  with  bog  and  morafs.  Large  tradls  Uncultivated.  Rents  vary 

from 
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from  15s.  to  20s.  an  acre  cultivated,  but  mountain  and  mountain  tides 
are  not  meafured  j wherever  the  plough  goes,  v/ill  yield  7s.  at  the 
lovveiL  In -the  mountains  they  pay  but  .3s.  for  the  ftimmer  food  of  a 
COW;  and  for  a horfe  4s. 6d.  The  county  of  Fermanagh  may  be  divided  into 
6 parts ; one-fixth  the  lake  at  no  rent.  Mountains  and  bogs  two  fixths> 
the  rell  of  the  county  at  12  s. 

The  courfe  of  crops  is ; i.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Earley  or  flax. 
4.  Oats.  5.  Oats  6.  Oats.  7.  Layout  forgrafs.  ¥/iierevcr  there  are  fpots  of 
meadow,  they  are  mown.  Great  numbers  of  farms  are  taken  in  partnerdiip 
in  Rundalc ; indeed  the  general  courfe  is  fo,  upon  a farm  of  100  acres, 
there  will  be  4,  5,  or  6 families : but  families  will  take  fuch  fmali  fpots 
as  5 or  6 acres.  Farms  in  general  rife  from  5 acres  to  3 or  400 ; but  all 
the  large  ones  are  flock  farms ; in  general  none  fo  high  as  twenty  : all 
in  Rimdale,  partnerfliip  or  flock.  Many  of  the  latter  part  mountain,  part 
arable,  and  thefe  are  the  only  farms  of  fubdancein  the  country.  One  of 
80L  a year  v/ill  require  4 or  5C0I.  to  flock  it.  Thel'e  farmers  buy  year 
olds — for  inflance,  20  ; he  buys  in  20  year  olds  every  year,  and  every  year 
fells  20  four  year  olds ; he  gives  30s.  each,  and  fells  at  5I.  10s.  or  61.  and 
this  he  reckons  a reafonabie  profit.  Alfo  3 and  2 year  old  heifers  that 
have  mified  the  bull,  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  fell  them  in 
may,  and  get  iBs.  to  20s.  for  wintering  them  on  coarfe  grafs  without  any 
fodder.  In  fummer  they  feed  them  all  on  mountains.  Thofe  who  buy 
the  mill  heifers  are  farmers  in  Monaghan  and  Cavan,  on  coarfe  farms, 
who  turn  them  on  the  mountains,  give  them  the  bull,  and  fell  them  out 
in  the  fpring  to  the  weaving  farmers  in  the  linen  country,  who  chanp-e 
their  flock. 

The  meafures  here  are  by  pecks  and  barrels;  the  weight  of  the  peck 
of  potatoes  in  Ballyfhannon  is  5 flone,  41b.  and  10  pecks,  make  a bar- 
rel : in  the  country  they  give  6 flones.  The  acre  the  plantation  meafure. 
Of  potatoes,  v/hich  they  fet  ail  in  the  trenching  way,  they  plant  4 
barrels  an  acre,  and  get  on  an  average  7 or  8 for  one,  that  is,  32  barrels 
an  acre.  The  price  is  8s.  a barrel  on  a medium,  or  12I.  j6s.  an  acre; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  peck  is  a meafure  of  their  own.  They  manure 
generally  for  them  with  dung  ; but  nften  with  lime  and  bog  mud  mixed, 
and  burnt  clay,  which  they  find  does  very  w^ell.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
towards  Ardmagh  and  Dungannon,  they  will  bring  lim.e-flone  J4  or  15 
miles,  burn  it,  and  fprinkle  their  potatoe  land  with  it  to  prevent  the  black 
rot.  Rent  of  Tyrone  on  an  average  7s. 

Of  barley  they  fow  20  flone ; the  barrel  of  barley  is  25  flone,  and 
of  malt  20.  An  acre  on  an  average  will  yield  10  barrels,  at  16  ftone. 
Of  oats  they  fow  a barrel,  at  20  ftone,  and  get  8 for  one.  Of  here  they  fow 
the  fame,  and  get  9 barrels  ; barley  fells  better  than  here  generally;  for  flax 
they  plough  once  on  potatoe  land.  7'he  expence  of  an  acic  they  reckon, 
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Rent  — - — 

County  cefs  - - » _ 

Tythe  modus  - - - - - 

Seed,  40  gallons,  at  is.  6d.  - _ - 

One  ploughing  - - - . ' 

Clodding  and  Hones  4 women  _ _ _ 

Weeding  6 women  - - _ . 

Pulling  1 2 women  a day  - - - 

Watering  3 men  and  i horfe  - - - 

Grading  6 women  - > . _ 

Lifting  and  carrying,  2 women  and  2 men,  and  i horfe 
Drying,  2 women  and  1 2 load  turf  . _ - 

Beetling,  24  women  _ - > - « 

Scutching  id.  a lb. 


Price  of  lime  at  the  kiln  6d.  a barrel.  Sir  James  Caldwell  has  his  Hone 
quarried,  carried,  broke  and  burnt,  and  drawn  100  yards,  for  4d.  a bar- 
rel labour ; fix  fcore  horfe  loads  of  turf  coft  4s.  cutting  and  fawing,  and 
leading  by  water,  cofts  5s.  more,  which  6 fcore  loads  will  burn  at  the  rate  of 
a load  and  a half  a barrel.  They  plough  all  with  horfes,  2 or3  horfes  abreaft. 

Land  fells,  at  rack  rent,  at  20  to  24  years  purchafe : has  not  fallen. 
Rents  are  fallen  in  5 or  6 years  2s.  an  acre.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
letting  lands  in  the  grofs  to  middle  men,  who  re-let  it  to  others  j thefe 
middle  men  are  called  terny  begSy  or  little  landlords y which  prevail  very 
much  at  prefent.  Thefe  men  make  a great  profit  by  this  practice.  The 
people  in  all  the  neighbourhood  increafe  very  faft.  They  ai-e  all  in  ge- 
neral much  more  induftrious,  and  in  better  circumftances  than  they  were 
fome  years  ago.  Their  food,  for  three- fourths  of  the  year,  chiefly 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  the  other  quarter  oatmeal : in  the  winter  they 
have  herrings.  They  have  all  a bellyful  of  food  whatever  it  is,  as  they 
told  me  themfelves  j and  their  children  eat  potatoes  all  day  long,  even 
thofe  of  a year  old  will  be  roafting  them.  All  keep  cows,  and  fome  cocks 
and  hens,  but  no  turkeys  or  geefe.  Six  people,  a man,  his  wife  and  4 
children,  will  eat  18  flone  of  potatoes  a week,  or  252  lb.  but  401b.  of  oat- 
, meal  will  ferve  them.  Rent  of  a cabbin,  garden,  and  one  acre,  20s.  a 
cow’s  graft  30s.  a cow  requires  one  acre  and  a half  for  fummer;  and 
they  buy  a little  hay  for  winter,  and  give  the  cow  fmall  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage-leaves, &c. 

The  common  people  are  remarkably  given  to  thieving,  particularly  graf?, 
timber,  and  turf,  and  they  bring  up  their  children  to  hokmg  potatoes,  that  is, 
artfully  raiflng  them,  taking  out  the  bell  roots,  and  then  replanting  them,  fo 
that  the  owner  is  perfeHly  deceived  when  he  takes  up  the  crop.  A poor  man’s 
turf  from  15s.  to  20s.  Living- is  exceedingly  cheap  here,  belides  the  com- 
mon provifions,  which  I have  every  where  regillered,  wild  ducks  are  only  3d. 

and 
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and  powder  and  fliot : Plover,  i ^d.  and  ditto : woodcocks,  id.  and  ditto: 
Snipes,  rfd.  and  ditto;  teal,  2d.  and  ditto,  and  widgeon  the  fame;  falmon, 
ifd.  a lb.  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  bream,  fo  plentiful  as  to  have  no  price.  Sir 
James  Caldwell  has  taken  I7cwt.  of  fifh,  bream  and  pike,  in  one  day  : cod, 
3s.  a dozen  : whiting,  from  8d.  to  is.  a dozen  : herrings,  from  3d.  to  9d» 
per  100.  lobfters,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a dozen  : oyfters,  6d.  to  2od.  a 100.  eels, 
2S.  a dozen:  crabs,  is.  to  2S.  a dozen : wages,  61.  dairy-maids,  and  others, 
4I.  There  is  very  little  weaving  in  this  country,  except  what  is  for  their  own 
ufe,  but  fpinning  is  univerfal  in  all  the  cabbins.  They  receive  for  fpinning 
fpangle  yarn,  or  four  hanks,  is.  2d.  a fpangle,  and  they  will  fpinjt  in  four  days. 
Country  fervants  are  hired  at  3I.  a year,  who  engage  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe, 
and  fpin  a hank,  that  is  a dozen  a day,  there  are  12  cuts  to  the  dozen. 

' In  the  mountain  tradls,  the  rents  are  paid  by  yarn,  young  cattle,  and  a little 
butter.  They  fpin  a good  deal  of  wool,  which  they  make  into  druggets,  the 
warp  of  tow-yarn,  and  the  weft  of  wool.  The  following  particulars  of  34  of 
Sir  James’s  labourers  will  Ihew  the  ft  ate  of  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood, 
refpedling  their  ftock,  potatoe  land,  and  quantity  of  flax  feed  fown  : 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  approach  to  Cafbe  Cald- 
well ; the  promontories  of  thick  wood,  which  fhoot  into  Loch  Earne, 
under  the  (hade  of  a great  ridge  of  mountains,  have  the  fined:  efFedfe 
imaginable  : as  foon  as  you  are  through  the  gates,  turn  to  the  left,  about 
200  yards  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where  the  whole  domain  lies  beneath 
the  point  of  view.  It  is  a promontory,  three  miles  long,  projeding  into  the 
lake,  a beautiful  alTemblage  of  w’ood  and  lawn,  one  end  a thick  (hade, 
the  other  grals,  fcattered  with  trees,  and  finifhing  with  wood.  A bay  of  the 
lake  breaks  into  the  eaftern  end,  where  it  is  perfedlv  wooded  : there  are  fix 
or  feven  iflands  among  them,  .that  of  Bcw  three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad)  yet  they  leave  a noble  fweep  of  water,  bounded  by  the  great  range 
of  the  Turaw  mountains.  To  the  right,  the  lake  takes  the  appearapce  of  a 
fine  river,  with  two  large  iflands  in  it,  the  whole  unites  to  form  one  of  the 
moft  glorious  fcenes  1 ever  beheld.  Rode  to  the  little  hill  above  Michael 
Macguire’s  cabbin  ; here  the  two  great  promontories  of  wood  join  in  one,  but 
open  in  the  m’ddle,  and  give  a view  of  the  lake,  quite  furrounded  with 
wood,  as  if  a diftind  water  ; beyond  are  the  iflands,  fcattered  over  its  face, 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  pidurefque  than  the  bright  filver  fnrface  of  the 
water  breaking  through  the  dark  fliades  of  wood.  Around  the  point  on 
which  we  flood,  the  ground  is  rough  and  rocky,  wild,  and  various, 
forming  no  bad  contraft  to  the  brilliant  fcenery  in  view.  Crofling  fome 
of  this  undrefled  ground,  we  came  to  a point  of’  a hill,  above  Paddy 
Macguire’s  cabbin  ; here  the  lake  prefents  great  flieets  of  w'^ater,  breaking 
beyond  the  woodypromontories  and  iflands,  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  at  your  feet,  is  a creek,  and  beyond  it  the 
lands  of  the  domain,  fcattered  with  noble  wmods,  that  rife  immediately 
from  the  water’s  edge  j the  houfe,  almoft  obfcured  among  the  trees,  feems 
a fit  retreat  from  every  care  and  anxiety  of  the  world  : a little  beyond  it 
the  lawn,  which  is  in  front,  ftievvs  its  lively  grgen  among  the  deeper 
fhades,  and  over  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  it  to  the  promontory  of 
wood,  called  Refs  a goul,  the  lake  feems  to  form  a beautiful  wood-lock’d 
bafon,  ftretching  its  filver  furface  behind  the  ftems  of  the  Angle  trees ; 
beyond  the  whole,  the  mountainy  rocks  of  Turaw,  give  a magnificent 
finifliing.  Near  you,  on  every  fide,  is  wild  toiled- about  ground,  which 
adds  very  much  to  the  variety  of  the  feene.  From,  hence  we  paiTed  to 
the  hill  in  the  mountain  park,  from  whence  the  fcenery  is  different  j here 
you  fee  a fhort  promontory  of  v.'ood,  which  projedls  into  a bay,  formed 
bv  two  others,  confiderably  more  extenfive,  that  is  Rofs  a goul  and  Rofs- 
moor  eaji.  The  lake  iketcliing,  away  in  vaft  reaches,  and  between  nu- 
merous iflands,  almoft  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command.  In  the  great 
creek,  to  the  right,  which  flows  up  under  the  mountain  of  Turaw,  are 
two  beautiful  iflands,  wliich,  with  the  promontories,  fcattered  with  trees, 
give  it  the  moft  agreeable  variety. 

In, 
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In  another  ride,  Sir  James  gave  me  a view  of  that  part  of  his  domain 
which  forms  the  promontory  of  Rofs  moor ; coalfed  it,  and  croffed  the 
hills  : nothing  can  exhibit  fcenes  of  greater  variety  or  more  beauty.  The 
iflands  on  every  fide  are  of  a different  charadier  ; fome  are  knots  or  tufts 
of  wood,  others.fhrubby.  Here  are  fingle  rocks,  and  there  fine  hills  of 
lawn,  v/hich  rife  boldly  from  the  water  j the  promontories  form  equal 
diftindtions  j fome  are  of  thick  woods,  which  yield  the  darkeft  fliade, 
others  open  groves,  but  everywhere  the  coaft  is  high,  and  yields  pleafing 
landfcapes.  From  the  eaft  point  of  Rofs  moor,  the  fcenery  is  truly  de- 
licious, The  point  of  view  is  a high  promontory  of  wood,  lawn,  &c. 
which  projects  fo  far  into  the  lake  as  to  give  a.  double  view  of  it  of  great 
extent.  You  look  down  a declivity  on  the  lake  which  flows*  at  your  feet, 
and  full  in  front  is  the  v/ood  of  Rofs  a goiil,  at  the  exti’eme  point 
of  v/hich  is  the  temple : this  wood  is  perfectly  a deep  fhade,  and  has 
an  admirable  effedf.  At  the  other  end  it  joins  another  woody  promon- 
tory, in  which  *the  lawn  opens  beautifully  among  the  fcattered  trees, 
and  juft  admits  a partial  view  of  the  houfe  half  obfcured  ; carrying  your 
eye  a little  more  to  the  left,  you  fee  three  other  necks  of  wood, 
which  ftretch  into  the  lake,  generally  giving  a deep  fhade,  but  here  and 
there  admitting  the  v/ater  behind  the  ftems  and  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees  ; all  this  bounded  by  cultivated  hills,  and  thole  backed  by  diftant 
mountains.  Here  are  no  objects  which  you  do  not  command  diftindfly : 
none  that  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene,  and  the  whole  forming 
a landfcape  rich  in  the  alfemblage  of  a variety  of  beauties.  The  other 
reach  of  the  lake  varying  under  Rofs  moor  is  a different  fcene,  bounded 
by  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  Turavv  : to  the  right  thefe  reaches  join 
the  lake,  which- opens  a fine  expanfe  of  water  fpotted  v/ith  illands.  It  is 
upon  the  whole  a fcene  ftrikingiy  agreeable.  Little  of  the  fublime,  but 
the  very  range  of  beauty,  gaiety,  and  pleafure,  are  the  charafters  of  the 
fpot  j nature  makes  no  efforts  here  but  thofe  to  pleafe ; the  parts  are  of 
extreme  varieties,  yet  in  perfecft  unifon  with  each  other.  Even  the  rocks 
of  Turaw  have  a mildnefs  in  their  afpeft,  and  do  not  break  the  general 
effeff  by  abrupt  or  rugged  projeftions.  It  was  with  regret  I turned  inv 
back  on  this  charming  fcene,  the  moft  beautiful  at  Caftle  Caldwell,  and 
the  moft  pleafing  I have  any  where  feen.  Rode  round  Rofs  a gotil,  the 
promontory  in  front  of  the  houfe,  from  which  the  views  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  commanding  a noble  hanging  wood  on  the  banks  of  Rofs 
moor,  and  the  woody  necks  that  ftretch  from  the  land  beyond  th.e  houfe, 
with  feveral  idands,  which  give  the  greateft  variety  to  the  fcene.  On  the 
point,  Sir  James  has  built  an  octagon  temple,  which  takes  in  feveral 
views  that  are  exceedingly  pleafing}  this  neck  of  land  is  a wood  of  40 
acres,  and  a more  agreeable  circumftance  fo  near  a manfton  can  fcarcely 
be  imagined^ 
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Take  my  leave  of  Caftle  Caldwell,  and  with  colours  flying,  and  his 
band  of  mufic  playing,  go  on  board  his  hx-oared  barge  for  Innilkilling; 
the  heavens  were  favourable,  and  a clear  Iky  and  bright  fun,  gave  me  the 
beauties  of  the  lake  in  all  their  fplendor.  Pafs  the  fcenes  I have  de- 
fcribed,  which  from  the  boat  take  a frefh  variety,  and  in  all  pleafing. 

Eagle  ifland  firft  falutes  us,  a woody  knole.  Others  pafs  in  review  j 
among  the  reff.  Herring  ifland,  noted  for  the  wreck  of  a herring-boat, 
and  the  drowning  of  a fidler  ; but  the  boatmen  love  herrings  better  than 
mufic,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  ifle,  rather  than  that  of  the  fon  of 
Apollo.  Innifnakill  is  all  wood.  Rabbit  ifland  is  40  acres  of  pafture, 
which  lifes  bold  from  the  water.  Innifmac  Saint  alfo  40  acres  of  grafs. 
Then  comes  a duller  of  woody  iflands,  which  rife  in  perfed  hills  from 
the  waters  edge,  the  wood  dipping  in  the  lake,  and  they  are  fo  numerous 
that  the  lake  is  cut  by  them  into  winding  ftraits,  more  beautiful  than  can 
be  thought.  The  reader  may  imagine  how  exquilite  the  view  muR  be, 
of  numerous  hills  of  dark  and  complete  wood,  which  rife  boldly  from  fo 
noble  a fheet  of  water : they  form  a moft  lingular  fcene.  Wherever 
the  Ihore  is  feen,  it  is  rifing  lands ; in  fome  places  woods,  in  others 
cultivated  hills.  Pafling  thefe  fylvan  glories,  we  come  next  to  the 
Gully  iiland,  all  of  wood,  and  is  100  acres  : much  of  it  is  bold  riling 
land,  and  the  oak  dips  in  the  water.  What  a fpot  to  build  on,  and  form 
a retreat  from  the  bufinefs  and  anxiety  of  the  world ! Nature  here  is 
blooming.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  a region  where  one  would  think  Ihe  has 
almoft  exhaufted  herfelf  in  producing  fcenes  of  rural  elegance.  It  be- 
longs to  Lord  Ely  j I envy  him  the  polTelTion.  The  only  thing  it  yields 
its  owner  is  a "periodical  profit  from  cutting  its  beautiful  woods. 
Shelter,  profpedl,  wood  and  water,  are  here  in  perfedlion  j what  more 
can  be  wilhed  for  in  a retreat,  if  an  unambitious  mind  gilds  the  fcene 
with  what  neither  wood  nor  water  can  give — content  ? The  facrilegious 
axe  has  defolated  three  parts  in  four  of  its  noble  covering ; and  it  will 
be  1 5 years  before  the  rough  ground  and  naked  Hubs  are  again  cloathed. 

Pass  the  hanging  grounds  of  Callle  Hume  j fome  of  them  very  beau- 
tifully crowned  with  wood,  and  the  oppofite  coall  of  the  lake,  wood  and 
cultivation.  Car  and  Ferny  iflands  bold  lands  cut  into  fields  of  corn 
o-ive  a frefli  variety,  and  the  woods  of  Callle  Hume  furround  a bay  to 
the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Callle  half  hidden  with  trees. 
It  opens,  however,  to  the  view  foon  after,  and  accompanied  on  each  fide 
by  a fine  wood,  and  the  furrounding  ground  various.  The  lake  then 
takes  the  form  of  a bay,  between  fome  pretty  cultivated  flopes  on  one 
fide,  and  Devenifli  ifland  on  the  other,  with  its  tower  full  in  view. 
Advancing,  the  coafl:  on  the  right  confifts  of  beautiful  cultivated  hills, 
divided  into  inclofures  by  hedges,  and  the  waving  hills  fifing  one  beyond 
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another  in  a various  and  pleafing  manner  j the  oppohte  fhore  is  the 
fame,  but  the  view  more  diftant.  The  ifland  of  Devenifh  is  part  of  it 
very  rich  land  ; the  poor  people  pay  5I.  an  acre  for  the  old  grafs  for  one 
crop  of  potatoes.  About  Ballyfhannon,  it  is  3I.  or  4I.  per  acre.  The 
barley  on  the  ifland  after  the  potatoes  is  exceedingly  fine.  When  you 
come  abreafl:  of  the  round  tower,  look  backwards,  to  the  right  the 
fcenery  is  very  beautiful,  the  wood  at  the  extremity,  the  waving  hills 
under  grafs  and  corn,  which  fpread  over  this  whole  coafl:,  form  alfo  the 
fcenery  in  front,  and  unite  with  the  lake  to  make  a mofl:  pleafing  land- 
fcape.  Landed  at  Innilkilling,  and  that  evening  reached  Caftle  Cool, 
the  feat  of  A.  Lowry  Corry,  Efqj  who  was  abfent  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  but  Mrs.  Corry  was  fo  obliging  as  to  procure  me  the  infor- 
mation I wifhed. 

August  15th,  rode  to  the  Topped  Mountain,  from  whence  is  an  im- 
menfe  profpedl  of  many  counties,  and  commanding  Loch  Earne  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  being  above  40  miles  long  j the  great  fheet  is 
towards  Caflile  Caldwell,  that  to  Belturbet  is  fo  thickly  llrewed  with 
iflands,  that  the  water  has  more  the  appearance  of  feveral  woods. 
Around  Innilkilling,  &c.  land  lets  on  an  average  at  los.  to  12s.  an  acre 
that  is  cultivated,  but  there  is  fome  mountain  and  bog  that  lets  for  little 
or  nothing.  Farms  are  various,  many  fmall  ones  of  a few  acres,  but  the 
mofl:  common  fize  is  40  to  70  acres,  with  fome  large  fliock  ones  of  2 or 
300I  a year  : the  foil  is  principally  a wet  tenacious  clay.  The  fyftem  of 
thefe  flock  farms  is,  to  keep  cattle  of  various  ages,  from  year-olds  to 
fat  ones  of  5 years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land : they  keep 
but  few  flieep.  Weaving  is  but  jufl  coming  in,  but  increafes  much  j 
the  fpinning  is  common  all  over  the  county  in  every  cabbin,  by  the 
women  and  girls  : they  do  not  quite  raife  flax  enough  to  fupply  their 
own  demand. 

The  courfe  of  crops  mofl  general  is,  i.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Flax.  5.  Laid  out  for  grafs.  Farms  very  much  taken  in  the  ruhdale 
way  by  partnerfliip. 

The  people  increafe  very  fafl  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  better 
circumflances  than  they  were  fome  years  ago.  Some  live  on  potatoes 
and  milk,  for  all  keep  cows,  and  they  eat  fome  flefh  meat.  The  number 
of  little  farmers  who  are  fupported  by  their  farms  alone  is  confiderable, 
from  whence  it  is  plain  that  linen  has  not  taken  deep  root.  There  are 
two  bleach  greens  within  7 miles,  and  all  they  bleach  is  made  in  the 
country.  A woman  will  earn  4d.  a day  by  fpinning,  and  do  fomething 
in  the  family  befides.  The  manure  principally  ufed  is  lime,  which  on 
an  average  cofls  them  about  8d.  a barrel,  and  they  lay  80  and  upwards 
per  acre. 
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August  15th,  to  Belleille,  the  charming  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Rols.  It 
is  an  illand  in  Loch  Earne  of  200  iriili  acres,  every  part  of  it  hill,  dale, 
and  gentle  declivities  : it  has  a great  deal  of  wood,  much  of  which  is 
old,  and  forms  both  deep  fhades,  and  open  chearful  groves.  The  trees 
hang  on  the  (lopes,  and  confequently  (hew  themfelves  to  the  bed:  advan- 
tage. Ail  this  is  exceedingly  pretty,  but  it  is  rendered  trebly  fo  by  the 
fituation ; a reach  of  the  lake  pafTes  before  the  houfe,  which  is  fituated 
near  the, banks  among  fome  fine  woods,  which  give  both  beauty  and 
(belter.  Th.is  (lieet  of  water,  which  is  three  miles  over,  is  bounded  in 
front  by  an  ifland  of  thick  wood ; and  by  a bold  circular  hill,  which  is 
his  LordQiip’s  deer  park,  this  hill  is  backed  by  a confiderabie  mountain. 
To  the  right  are  four  or  five  fine  clumps  of  dark  wood  ; fo  many  idands 
which  rife  boldly  from  the  lake,  the  water  breaks  in  ftraits  between  them, 
and  forms  a feene  extremely  piflurefque.  On  the*  other  fide  the  lake 
ftretches  behind  wood,  in  a (freight,  which  forms  Belleide.  Lord  Rofs 
has  made  walks  round  the  ifland,  from  which  there  is  a confiderabie 
variety  of  profpedf.  A temple  is  built  on  a gentle  hill,  commanding  the 
view  of  the  wooded  idands  abovementioned  j but  the  mod:  pleading 
profpedf  of  them  is  coming  out  from  the  grotto  : they  appear  in  an  un- 
common beauty;  two  feem  to  join,  and  the  water  which  flows  between 
takes  the  appearance  of  a fine  bay,  projedfing  deep  into  a dark  wood  : 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  The  park  hill  rifes  above  them,  and  the 
whole  is  backed  with  mountains.  The  home  feene  at  your  feet  alfo  is 
pretty;  a lav/n  fcattered  with  trees  that  forms  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
clofing  gradually  in  a thick  wood  of  tail  trees,  above  the  tops  of  which 
is  a diftant  view  of  Cultiegh  mountain,  which  is  there  feen  in  its 
prouded:  folemnity.  To  Lord  Rofs’s  very  obliging  attention  I am  in- 
debted for  the  following  particulars  : — Rents  about  Belleide  are  upon  an 
average  los.  an  acre  for  grafs  and  arable,  but  mountain  fides  are  fet  by 
the  lump,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  they  feed.  The  foil  is  all 
of  blue  clay.  Farms  are  generally  50I.  or  60I.  a year;  where  there  are 
weavers  they  are  very  fmall,  but  the  number  does  not  exceed  a twentieth 
of  the  whole.  They,  however,  increafe  fad: ; they  have  doubled  their 
number  in  10  years.  Seventeen  years  ago,  there  not  being  one  bleach 
mill,  Lord  Rofs  ereded  one  ; after  which  more  were  built,  but  in  the 
whole  county  not  more  than  ten.  Average  rent  of  cultivated  land  in  Fer- 
managh, los.  Courfe,  1.  Potatoes,  2.  Barley,  3.  Oats,  4 Oats,  5.  Oats. 
6.  Laid  out  fix  or  feven  years,  i.  Potatoes,  2.  Barley,  3.  Oats,  4.  Flax, 
5.  Laid  out,  fome  fow  grafs  feeds. 

, Potatoes  yield  20  barrels  an  acre;  each  4 budiels ; they  plant  two  and 
an  half  to  an  acre;  the  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  20s.  gencrrdly  los.  on  ftiff 
land,  two  crops  of  potatoes,  but  not  on  light.  Barley  yields  from  10  to 
15  barrels;  oats  from  6 to  10  barrels,  but  fometimes  not  5'  Account 
of  dax  : 
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Rent  and  tillage  ~ - - -'-"'300 

Seed,  two  bufhels,  at  12s.  - - - 140 

Clodding,  3 boys,  at  6d  - - -016 

Pulling,  8 women,  at  ditto  - ' - 040 

Watering,  two  men  and  two  horfes,  the  men,  6d.  the  horfes,  is.  o 3 o 
Taking,  out  and  fpreading,  two  men  and  fix  women  - 040 

Lifting,  three  women,  one  horfe,  and  one  man  - 030 

Drying,  two  men  and  two  women,  2s.  and  fix  kiflies  of 

turf,  6«,  - - - - - -^.080 

Beetling  at  the  mill,  by  the  drone. 

The  linen  wove  here,  is  from  6 to  1800,  but  in  general  1200.  A 
woman  fpins  one  hank,  for  which  die  has  three  half  pence  and  board, 
if  no  board,  four  pence  ; the  length  of  the  webs  vary,  fome  ten  yards, 
but  in  general  double  ones  of  fifty  yards ; it  takes  two  hanks  of  yarn  to 
every  yard  of  the  web  ; the  weavers  have  five  pence  a yard  for  weaving  it, 
and  they  will  do  three  yards  a day;  they  fell  it  at  monthly  markets. 
They  breed  up  their  fons  more  and  more  to  weaving,  as  it  increafes 
much,  and  thefe  people  pay  their  rents  by  it,  but  they  fend  oft  much  more 
yarn  than  they  weave. 

The  food  of  the  poor  is  potatoes,  butter  milk,  and  oat  bread.  They 
all  keep  cows  and  pigs.  Mod:  of  the  country  is  under  grazing,  fome  of 
which  farms  rife  to  500I.  a year.  They  generally  buy  in  year-old  calves, 
for  which  they  give,  on  an  average,  il.  is.  to  il.  5s.  and  keep  them  till 
they  are  four  years  old,  and  fell  them  lean  to  the  graziers  of  other 
countries,  who  have  land  that  will  fatten  : fell  them  5I.  to  61.  a bullock, 
thus,  every  year,  they  buy  in,  and  fell  out  a ftock.  Upon  a farm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  350I.  a year,  befides  horfes,  cows,  and  dieep,  the 
farmer  fells  one  hundred  bullocks  every  year.  Many  cows  are  fattened, 
bought  in  in  may  at  2I.  10  s.  to  5I.  and  fold  out  in  november,  at 
I 1.  IIS.  6d.  profit,  and  a good  acre  will  carry  one  of  them,  but  in 
general  it  will  take  more.  No  dairies.  Some  fheep  are  kept,  the  lambs 
fold,  at  three  and  four  months  old,  at  5s.  to  los.  6d.  each,  7s.  or  8s. 
in  general ; the  wool  of  the  ewe,  4s.  4d.  Some  buy  two  or  three 
year  old  wethers,  for  fattening,  in  June,  at  15s,  and  fell  them  fat  in 
march  orapril  following,  at  il.  is.  to  il.  6 s.  Breeding  ewes  reckoned 
the  mod:  profitable,  unlefs  the  land  is  very  good.  In  moory  land,  they 
ufe  lime  for  manuring,  at  yd.  a barrel,  but  if  the  farmer  burns  it  him- 
felf,  and  has  the  flone  convenient,  it  is  done  for  3d.  with  turf.  A good 
deal  of  hollow  draining,  filled  with  ftones,  fome  with  fods,  but  done 
only  by  gentlemen.  Much  corn,  &c.  by  poor  people,  put  in  with  fpades, 
which  they  call  loys,  becaufe  they  have  no  horfes,  and  one  acre  of  oats 
dug,  is  worth  one  and  a half  ploughed  ; fome  do  it  on  this  2CC0unt, 
though  they  have  horfes. 
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Lord  Rofs  has  generally  a fmall  field  of  turneps  and  cabbages  for 
feeding  fheep  in  the  winter  j finds  that  cabbages  are  much  the  be'ft,  and 
lafl  the  longeil:. 

August  17th,  rowed  to  Knockinny,  the  deer  park,  three  miles  acrofs 
the  lake,  through  a maze  of  woody  iflands.  Land  on  Lady  Rofs’s  of 
40  acres,  in  which  fhe  has  cut  walks  leading  through  a great  variety  of 
ground  j in  fome  places  through  open  groves  of  large  trees,  in  others 
clofe  dark  wood  j through  lawns  and  rough  ground,  from  fome  of  which 
there  are  various  views  of  the  lake,  and  from  others  it  is  fo  perfedlly  ex- 
cluded, that  one  would  not  think  water  was  fo  near,  a cabbin  for  a poul- 
tryman,  a covered  bench,  and  a fpot  marked  out  for  a cottage.  As  the  boat 
approached  Knockinny,  a pretty  bay  opened  upon  us,  round  which,  on 
one  fide,  is  a projefting  point  of  wood,  and  on  the  other,  the  hill  of 
Knockinny,  with  the  wood  rifing  up  its  fide,  uniting  with  that  of  the 
point  to  form  one  mafs.  From  the  hill  the  view  is  very  fine ; you  look 
down  on  1 1 or  12  wooded  iflands  fcattered  over  the  lake,  with  others 
cultivated,  and  the  country  rifing  around  it.  Belleifle  appears  to  ftand 
in  the  midft  of  a very  large  wood.  The  fifh,  in  this  part  of  the  lake,  are 
perch,  pike  to  40  lb.  trout,  eels,  bream,  &c.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
perch  Ihould  appear  in  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland  and  in  the  Shannon  at  the 
fame  time,  which  was  about  17  years  ago.  Large  flights  of  fwans  fome- 
times  appear  here  in  winter,  and  are  fure  figns  of  a fevere  one. 

Reached  Florence  Court,  Lord  Innifkilling’s  feat,  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence under  a great  ridge  of  mountains.  That  nobleman  procured  me 
.with  the  politeft  attention  the  following  particulars. 

The  foil  in  general  is  a thin  furface,  4 to  8 inches  of  ftoney  mould, 
under  that  a tough  yellow  clay  of  14  to  18  inches,  and  under  that  a purple 
lime  ftone  gravelly  clay,  a good  manure  for  tillage,  but  bad  for  grafs.. 
Lets  on  an  average  at  los.  an  acre  the  new  leafes  j but  if  there  is  bog  or 
mountain,  it  is  thrown  in  at  that  rent.  Mountain  fides  of  dry  lime-ftone 
foil  will  let  at  6s.  heathy  ones  thrown  in.  About  Innifkilling,  Lord  In- 
nifkilling  has  a confiderable  property,  and  heathy  mountain  within  two 
miles  of  the  town,  lets  at  9s.  The  town  parks  from  40s.  to  3I.  3s.  The 
cultivated  land,  not  town  parks,  from  12s.  to  20s.  In  refpeft  to  the  ad- 
vance of  rents,  it  will  befl;  appear  by  inferting  the  particulars  of  fome  of 
Lord  Innifkilling’s  farms,  at  old  and  new  rents,  in  various  foils  and  fitu- 
ations  at  Florence  Court,  Innifkilling,  near  Swadling-bar,  and  Bally— 
fhannon. 
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The  extremes  of  date  may  be  called  from  1730  to  1770,  or  40  years, 
the  average  of  the  period  would  be  20  years ; but  we  may  fafely  fay  that 
in  30  years^  the  rent  is  quadi'upled.  Thecourfes  of  crops ; 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes,  reverfing  the  lands.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 
5.  Oats.  6.  Lay  out  for  weeds,  &c. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Flax.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Lay  it  down. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay 
it  out. 

Tillage  farms  rife  from  nine  aa'es  fubdivided,  to  large  tradls  in 
grazing  ones.  The  manures  are  marie,  lime-ftone,  gravel,  lime,  bog,  and 
Ibd  afhes  j the  marie  is  white  and  light,  found  under  bogs,  and  in  banks  ; 
that  in  the  banks,  about  Florence  Court,  is  upon  clay,  or  gravel, 
with  fprings  under  it,  which  makes  the  marie  run  into  forms  like  cinders, 
petrified,  and  of  a reddifh  call,  as  if  from  vitriolic  acid.  The  whole 
country  abounds  with  fulphureous,  and  other  mineral  fprings.  Very 
little  of  this  marie  ufed ; they  ufe  the  lime  ftone  gravelly  clay  moft, 
which  gives  them  very  good  crops.  The  expence  of  lime,  carriage  in- 
cluded, is  8d.  a barrel,  flacked ; they  lay  lixty  barrels  an  acre.  They 
burn  their  mountain  land,  lime,  and  marie  it,  and  fet  potatoes.  In  the 
year  1774,  there  were  claimants  for*  the  Dublin  Society’s  premiums,  for 
174  acres  of  bog  reclaimed,  and  120  of  mountain.  In  1773,  38  moor, 
and  120  bog.  No  draining  done  by  the  farmers,  but  much  by  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Potatoes  they  plant  all  on  lays  j plant  four  barrels  per  acre,  each 
barrel  6 cwt,  they  are  meafured  by  the  peck,  fo  piled  up  as  to  weigh  3 
ftone  each  : the  price  from  5s.  to  i6s.  the  barrel ; average,  8s.  No 
hiring  of  land  merely  for  planting  potatoes,  but  the  farmers  will  let  the 
cottars  take  a crop  of  potatoes,  if  they  dung  the  land.  The  produce,  on 
an  average,  will  be  32  barrels  : thirty-two  men  will  fet  an  acre  a day, 
with  five  children  : when  the  potatoes  appear,  they  fhovel  the  furrows, 
which  four  men  will  do  in  a day : eight  men  will  weed  an  acre  in  a day, 
and  fixty-four  men  will  take  them  up. 

E X P E N C E S. 

Rent 

County  cefs  . . - - 

Four  barrels  of  feed  - - - 

Planting,  32  men,  at  8d.  ditto,  five  children,  at  5d 
Shoveling,  four  men,  8d.  - - . 

Weeding,  eight  men,.  8d. 
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Brought  over 

Taking  up,  fixty-four  men,  8d.  - - - 

Sorting,  and  picking,  fixteen  men,  at  8d. 

Drawing  home,  feven  horfes 
Manuring,  200  loads,  at  id.  - - 016 

Drawing,  four  cars,  4 men,  and  4 boys,  o 6 
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Produce. 


Thirty- two  barrels,  at  8s. 
Expences 
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17 
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Of  oats,  they  fow  two  barrels  an  acre,  and  fome  more,  and  the  crop 
twelve  barrels.  Of  barley,  they  fow  five  bufhels  an  acre,  each  eight  gal- 
lons, the  crop  eight  barrels.  Much  Rubble,  and  potatoe  land,  in  wet 
foils,  is  dung  for  corn,  and  it  takes  eighteen  men  to  dig  an  acre  a day. 
Much  flax  is  Pawn,  both  on  the  land,  by  its  owner,  and  hired  by  cottars^, 
who  have  no  land  fit  for  it;  they  hire  a peck  fowing,  at  2 bufliels  and  ahalf„ 
or  2I.  14s.  2d.  but  the  land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  into  the  bargain. 
Rent  and  cefs  - - - - jT. 

Seed,  five  bufliels,  at  12s.  - _ - 

Clods  and  flones,  eight  men,  8d 
No  weeding 

Pulling,  fixteen  women,  at  6d.  - 

Gathering,  tying,  and  rippling,  fixteen  men,  at  8d. 

Watering,  eight  horfes  and  cars,  and  eight  men,  the  horfe 
and  car,  at  is 

Taking  out,  four  men  . - - 

Spreading,  eight  women  » - _ 

Lifting  and  carrying  home,  4 cars,  8 women  and  4 boys 
Drying  and  beetling  by  a turf  fire,  four  men  and  thirty- 
two  women  _ _ _ 

Scutching,  moftly  at  home,  by  women,  but  done  for  three 
halfpence  per  lb.  360  lb.  the  acre  - _ - 

Heckling,  thirteen  pence  a ftone,  twenty-two  flone 


Produce  : 3601b.  or  22  flone,  clean  drefTed,  at  17s.  6d. 
Expences  - 
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T HEY  fpin  all  the  flax  they  raife  into  three  to  five-hank  yarn,  on  an  average 
four.  Many  fervants  are  hired  for  fpinning,  at  1 2s.  a quarter,  who  do  the 
buflnefs  of  the  houfe,  and  fpin  a hank  a day  j if  they  do  it  for  pay,  it 
is  3d.  a hank.  A fcone  fpins  into  64  hanks ; and  when  they  have  done 
it,  it  is  fold  at  the  markets  and  fairs : the  tow  they  fpin  into  two-hank 
yarn,  which  is  wove  into  feven-hundred  cloth,  for  home  confumption. 
The  weavers  earn,  on  an  average,  lod.  a day.  Many  cows  are  kept, 
and  much  butter  made  by  every  little  farmer,  which  they  put  into  tubs 
of  1 i cwt.  and  if  one  has  not  cows  enough  to  make  it,  they  join,  in 
order  to  do  it.  Two  cows  will  rear  two  calves,  feed  the  family,  and 
make  a tub,  which  fells  for  40s.  per  cwt.  on  an  average,  or  2I.  los.  the 
two  cows  j a cow  requires  two  acres  for  her  fummer  food,  or  if  they 
have  it,  more,  and  her  winter’s  hay,  los.  A good  cow,  if  no  milk  is 
taken  from  her,  will  make  ^Ib.  of  butter  a weekj  a middling  one,  four 
pounds  and  a half,  and  flie  will  give  twelve  quarts  a day.  Many  pigs 
kept,  but  no  proportion  obferved  to  the  number  of  cows,  which  are 
kept  in  the  houfe  at  night  in  winter,  but  out  all  day.  The  calves  fuck 
the  cows  three  months  before  weaning  j many  do  not  fuck  at  all,  but 
are  weaned  in  a few  days.  The  management  of  the  grazing  farmers,  is 
to  buy  in  year  olds,  at  20s.  on  an  average,  keep  them  till  they  are  four 
years  old,  and  fell  them  from  4I.  to  lol.  Some  of  thefe  farmers  occupy 
very  large  farms,  even  to  loool.  or  1500I.  a year,  but  thefe  are  rare. 
Some  buy  in  at  three  years  old,  and  fell  out  at  four  5 fome  at  four,  and 
fell  at  five  ; fome  at  yearlings,  and  fell  out  at  three,  according  to  their 
lands.  The  common  farmers  buy  in  heifers,  in  november,  and  fell 
them  in  may,  when  they  buy  dry  cows,  which  they  fell  fat  in  november, 
and  make  on  the  fattening,  30s.  a head,  and  on  the  mill  heifers,  i6s. 
x>n  an  average.  The  little  farmers  that  have  lands  fit  for  fheep,  keep  a 
few  for  cloathing  their  families,  very  many  of  them  fpinning  wool 
enough,  and  weaving  it  for  their  own  cloaths,  pettycoats,  blankets,  &c. 
alfo  fluffs  for  the  women.  The  girls  are  feen  in  fummer  in  their  flriped 
linens  and  whites  of  their  own  making,  and  in  winter  in  their  woollen 
fluffs.  They  clip  from  a ewe,  about  31b.  on  an  average. 

Goats  were  fo  common  that  every  perfon  had  them  from  the  eafe  of 
keeping,  as  they  brouze  only  on  bufhes,  and  20  were  not  reckoned  a 
fum.  This  term  fliould  be  explained,  it  implies  a portion  of  land  fuffi- 
dent  for  a given  flock  ; for  inftance,  keeping  a cow  is  a fum  j a horfe  a 
fum  and  an  half  i 8 fheep  j 6 ewes  and  6 lambs  j 3 year  olds  j a 2 year 
old,  and  a year  old ; a 3 year  old  j 20  geefe ; a barrel  of  potatoes  fetting; 
a peck  of  flax  fowing ; a barrel  of  corn  fowing,  and  a cow’s  grafs  j all 
thefe  are  fums.  They  plough  all  with  horfes,  except  gentlemen,  3 
abreafl,  and  do  half  an  acre  a day.  Drawing  by  the  tail  not  done  thefe 
7 years.  The  price  per  acre  los.  Of  digging  by  the  acre  12s.  and  the 
crop  10s.  an  acre  morej  but  they  reckon  that  nothing  in  the  world 
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wears  out  the  land  more  than  digging.  They  lay  their  wet  lands  in 
narrow  ridges  of  5 furrows.  The  horfes  get  no  oats,  yet  they  are  not 
more  than  from  6s.  to  12s.  a fack,  of  2 barrels  meafure ; the  barrel 
weighs  9 or  10  ftone.  Average  price  9s.  In  hiring  a little  farm,  no  at- 
tention given  to  what  flock  they  have.  Land  fells  at  2 1 years  purchafe, 
rack  rent,  which  is  lower  than  4 or  5 years  ago.  Rents  are  fallen  in  4 
years  2s.  an  acre.  Tythes  compounded,  fmall  and  great  ones,  by  the 
lump.  The  leafes  mofl  common  are  3 lives,  or  3 i years.  T^ierncy  begs 
are  now  done  with.  The  people  increafe  confiderably,  notwithflanding 
the  emigrations,  which  were  great  till  within  thefe  2 years.  Their  cir- 
cumflances  vaflly  improved  in  20  years ; they  are  better  fed,  cloathed,. 
and  houfed ; more  fober  and  induflrious  in  every  refpedl.  Their  food  is 
potatoes  and  oaten  bread,  and  a bit  of  beef  or  bacon  for  winter.  All 
keep  cows,  and  mofl  of  them  pigs,  and  fome  poultry  many  turkeys  and 
geefe.  No  drinking  tea.  The  rehgion  fome  catholic,  but  a great  many 
proteflants.  In  20  years  there  is  a rife  of  2d.  a day  in  labour.  In  pro- 
vifions  there  has  been  a confiderable  rife  ; 20  per  cent,  in  meal.  A fledge 
car  cofls  2s.  2d.  Wheel  car  il.  14s.  ifd.  A plough  iis.  2|d.  A poor 
man’'s  turf  for  a year  will  cofl  him  20s.  Building  a fod  cabbin  2I.  Ditto, 
of  flone  and  thatch  15I. 

August  i8th,  took  the  road  by  Swadling-bar  for  Farnham.  That 
fpaw  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  a little  village,  which  appears  to  be  but 
a poor  refidence  for  the  numbers  that  refort  to  it.  I took  the  Killifliandra 
road,  from  thence  to  Farnham ; in  about  3 or  4 miles  it  leads  along  the 
edge  of  a lake,  through  a pretty  wood  which  hangs  to  the  water.  Faffed 
Mr.  Henry’s,  a houfe  very  agreeably  fituated  amidfl  woods,  which  fpread 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  above  it.  Many  lakes  are  in  this  country ; I 
paffed  feveral  large  ones,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  a river.. 
The  road  croffes  a variety  of  bog  and  moory  ground,  perfectly  improve- 
able  ; lime  cheap,  but  little  feems  to  be  done  or  doing.  At  Mr.  Nefbit’s- 
enter  a rich  woodland  country.  The  bifhop  of  Kilmore’s  palace  is  on 
a confiderable  hill,  yet  fheltered  by  very  fine  trees ; the  country  here  is 
beautiful.  I had  been  favoured  with  an  invitation  from  the  bifbop,  but 
he  was  then  at  Dublin.  The  woods  of  Farnham  appear  very  finely 
from  hence.  Reached  that  place  in  the  evening  time  enough  for^a  ride 
with  the  Earl  on  the  borders  of  his  lakes.  Thefe  are  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful j they  are  extenfive,  and  have  a fliore  extremely  varied.  On  one 
fide  large  thick  hedge  row  trees,  with  meadows  behind  them  ; on  the 
other  a mofl  noble  range  of  hanging  wood,  which  fpreads  on  each  fide  to 
a great  diflance,  covering  a bold  fhore,  and  to  a confiderable  height, 
nor  are  they  uniform  in  their  outline  j the  hills  over  which  they  fpread 
vary  greatly ; in  fome  places  prefenting  a continued  fweep,  in  others, 
breaking  tlie  line,  and  projeding  into  the  lake.  In  one  part  the  fhore 
confifls  of  grafs  inclofures,  the  hedges  fcattered  with  trees,  and  mount- 
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ing  upon  the  Hopes,  form  a very  fine  fcenery.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleafing  than  the  whole  to  the  right  of  the  lake ; the  meadows  are  of 
undulating  lands  that  wave  about  in  a variety  of  mild  forms  j a moft 
pleafing  fcenery.  Thefe  beautiful  fields  rife  above  the  lake,  v/hich  they 
command  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  retire  from.  ' Upon  the  whole 
Farnham  is  one  of  the  finefl  places  I have  feen  in  Ireland;  the  water, 
wood,  and  hill,  are  all  in  a great  flile,  and  abound  in  a variety  of 
capabilities. 

Cabbages  Lord  Farnham  has  cultivated  3 years ; in  1774,  he  had 
4 acres  manured  with  lime  and  earth,  and  of  different  forts,  flat  dutch, 
early  yorkfliire  and  greenbore  cole,  the  feed  was  fown  in  the  fpring,  and 
planted  out  in  June,  in  rows  3 feet  afunder,  and  horfe-hoed  clean ; found 
them  for  milch  cows  much  better  than  turneps ; plough  bullocks  ; alfo 
fattening  bullocks,  that  had  the  fummer  grafs,  fattened  very  well  on 
them  ; lafted  till  the  latter  end  of  february  ; the  bore  cole  longer ; the 
cabbages  came  to  a good  fize,  and  the  crop  paid  extremely  well.  Tares 
and  beans  were  fown  after  them,  and  yielded  a great  produce. 

In  1775,  fix  acres,  manured  with  lime  and  ditch-earth,  well  mixed, 
and  at  planting  time,  a little  dung  laid  to  each  root ; the  forts  the  fame 
as  lafl:  year,  with  fome  red  cabbage  ; the  crop  very  fine,  many  came  to 
16  lb.  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  anfwered  perfe6fly  well.  This  year 
I viewed  the  crop,  and  a very  fine  one  it  was,  clean,  well  horfe-hoed, 
and  promifes  to  be  a great  produce.  Upon  the  whole,  Lord  Farnham 
ftrongly  recommends  the  culture  from  experience ; if  he  was  to  farm 
40  years,  he  would  never  be  without  them  for  his  cows,  his  plough  bul- 
locks, and  for  finifhing  thofe  fat  beafts  which  have  had  the  fummer 
grafs ; he  thinks  them  far  better  than  turneps  j that  an  acre  will  go 
farther,  is  eafier  cultivated,  and  got  from  the  land  with  lefs  damage. 
Nor  is  this  ^opinion  founded  from  any  ignorance  of  turneps,  his  Lord- 
fhip  lived  feveral  years  in  Norfolk,  and  attended  to  the  immenfe  advan- 
tages reaped  in  that  county  from  the  cultivation  of  them  j he  introduced 
them  at  Farnham  the  fame  time  as  cabbages  ; they  are  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate in  Ireland,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  hoeing ; he  has 
drilled  part,  and  had  part  broad'  caff: ; the  drilled  much  the  beft,  from 
their  being  fo  much  better  hoed;  drills  in  furrows  two  feet  afunder ; 
I faw  this  year’s  crop,  and  found  them  very  fine,  clean,  and  promifed  to 
be  good.  Since  this  was  written,  Lord  Farnham  informs  me,  that  in 
1777,  he  had  14  irlih  acres  of  turneps,  which  kept  50  working,  and' 
fattening  oxen,  and  dairy  cows,  befides  60  fat  flieep  ; fome  of  the  oxen 
were  fold  fat  from  them,  at  from  iy\.  to  20I.  each;  the  Lancafhire  breed 
tliat  had  been  worked.  The  fame  year  he  had  one  acre  of  carrots,  which 
he  applied  to  feeding  horfes,  and  inftead  of  giving  4 barrels  of  oats  a- 
week,  they  had  only  one,  the  reft  being  dedudled  on  account  of  the  roots. 
'■J'hat  in  Eno;laad,  he  fed  his  whole  ftud  with  them,  nor  would  the  horfes 
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touch  an  oat,  while  they  could  get  carrots.  Wafhing  he  found  fo  ex- 
penfive,  that  to  leffen  ir,  he  put  them  in  balkets  in  a ftream,  and  this 
faved  half ; the  foil  not  light.  They  were  left  in  the  ground,  and  drawn 
in  the  winter,  as  wanted. 

Lord  Farnham  mentioned  one  circumftance  of  turneps,  new  to  me, 
which  was  his  feeding  his  horfes  in  Norfolk  with  them.  His  brood 
mares,  and  hacks,  of  which  he  had  a great  number,  ran  in  the  park  at 
Hunfton,  with  his  bullocks,  that  were  fattening  on  turneps,  and  they 
followed  the  carts  as  eagerly  as  the  beafts  j had  no  other  food,  and  did 
perfedtly  well  on  them.  His  Lordfhip  has  made  great  improvements  in 
fome  of  his  lands  by  means  of  hollow  draining.  Very  wet  clays,  over- run 
with  rufhes  and  other  aquatic  rubbilli,  he  has  converted  into  dry  found 
healthy  paftures.  The  principal  drains  are  filled  with  ftones,  the  ielTer 
ones  with  fod. 

In  the  breed  of  cattle  he  has  been  equally  attentive,  having  been  at 
a confiderable  expence  to  procure  the  very  beft  Lancafiiires ; and  what 
is  uncommon,  without  fpoiling  his  dairy  : for  his  cows  give  much  milk. 
After  falling  off  a good  deal,  they  make  6 or  7 lb.  of  butter  each  a 
week,  befides  fupplying  his  numerous  family  with  milk  and  cream.  The 
bull-calves  he  rears  for  oxen,  works  them  till  they  are  fix  years  old,  and 
then  fattens  them.  Draft  oxen  he  finds  infinitely  more  beneficial  than 
horfes.  The  breed  of  ftrong  horfes  he  has  alfo  been  very  attentive  to  im- 
prove, buying  a flallion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  has  bred  many,  which 
fell  readily  at  25I.  each,  at  4 years  old. 

In  planting.  Lord  Farnham  obferved  at  Farnham,  that  no  tree  grows 
to  fo  large  a fize  fpeedily  as  the  filver  fir.  He  has  many  of  a great  fize, 
planted  by  his  father  40  years  ago,  in  a wet  clay  foil  on  a rock  ; we  mea- 
fured  fome  of  them  12  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  one  y\ 
at  5 feet  high  : this  tree  contains  76  feet  of  folid  timber.  What  is  very 
uncommon,  he  pointed  out  many  oaks  that  are  deffroying  the  fcotch  firs 
planted  with  them,  having  outgrown  and  rifing  completely  above  them. 
This  I do  not  remember  having  noticed  before.  In  the  fame  plantation 
the  beech  generally  beats  the  fcotch  fir  and  the  afii,  though  the  latter 
fuits  the  foil  very  well  indeed  the  beech  oak  and  filver  fir  are  the  capital 
trees.  - One  ufe  he  has  put  the  filver  fir  to,  in  which  it  anfwers  perfedflv, 
which  is  boat-building  3 he  has  a boat  built  of  it,  which  has  lafted  as  well 
as  if  of  the  beft  oak.  This  is  a hint  which  may  prove  of  infinite  ufe. 
I remember  Mr.  Mitford  in  Hamplhire  flooring  his  library  with  filver  fir, 
frefh  cut  down,  and  the  boards  not  contradtingin  the  leaft  : a quality  very 
valuable  in  fhip-building.  He  can  fell  fcotch  fir  out  of  his  woods  readily 
at  40s.  a ton,  even  very  poor  trees. 

The  foil  about  Farnham  is  in  general  a good  loam,  from  4 to  lo  inches 
deep,  and  under  it  a yellow  or  blue  clay  2 feet  deep,  and  under  that  a 
flaty  gravel,  a quarry  of  lime-ftone,  or  blue  whin-ftone.  It  is  in  ge- 
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neral  very  wet  j hollow  drains  lay  it  dry,  if  there  is  a fall.  From  Cavan  to 
Belturbet  it  is  dry  rough  rocky  ground.  From  Killilhandra.to  Knockwinn, 
dry  gravel.  From  Cavan  to  Virginy,  heathy,  which  yields  good  corn, 
with  lime.  Rents  by  new  leafes  in  general,  14s.  to  20s.  old  ones  5s.  to 
I os.  Cavan  and  Kilmore  the  higheft.  There  is  a great  deal  of  bog  and 
mountain,  which  with  lakes,  amount  to  half  the  county.  Average  rent 
about  6s.  by  another  account  I had,  it  is  7s.  6d.  Farms  are  generally 
about  100  acres,  50  to  100,  and  thefe  relet,  from  2 to  10  acres,  to  the 
poor  people,  who  are  cottars,  and  pay  their  high  rent  by  labouring. 

Courfes ; i.  Summer  fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats  or  Barley.  4.  Po- 
tatoes. 5.  Wheat  or  barley. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Oats.  8.  Oats.  9.  Lay  out  for  grafs.  No  feeds  fown. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Flax.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Lay  out  for  grafs. 

They  fow  4 buftiels  of  wheat,  or  20  ftone  an  acre,  and  it  yields  7 
barrels.  There  is  a good  deal  fown,  and  feveral  flower  mills  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  barley  they  fow  4 bufhels,  and  get  9 barrels  16  ftone  to  the 
barrel.  They  fow  8 buftiels  of  oats,  and  get  on  an  average  10  barrels. 
Of  potatoes  they  plant  14  barrels  to  the  acre,  each  20  ftone,  and  the  crop 
is  ufually  60,  and  the  price  5s.  ^o  los.  Average  7s.  6d. 


Rent 

14  Barrels  - « . _ - 

Planting,  36  men  a day,  at  is.  no  board,  6d.  with  it 
Shovelling,  8 men  . _ - _ 

Weeding,  10  boys,  at  4d.  - 

Taking  up,  72  men  - - - - - 

Manuring  . _ . - - 


016  o 
550 
1 16  o 
080 

034 

3 12  o 
100 


£•13  04 


Produce. 

60  Barrels,  at  7s.  6d.  - - - - - - .22100 

Expences  - - - - - - - - 1304 

Profit  - - - - - - £,'9  9 ^ 

But  little  lime  ufed  in  the  country,  though  in  fome  places  lime  ftone 
is  plentiful;  the  price  is  6d.  to  lod.  the  barrel  flack.  Much  marie  ufed 
about  Ballyconnel  and  Killifhandra ; the  white  light  fort  from  under 
bogs : they  ufe  it  on  heathy  moors  with  fuccefs,  for  which  purpofe  they 
ufe  lime  alfo.  Before  they  plough  it,  they  lay  the  lime  on,  1 50  barrels 
roach,  and  then  either  fow  oats,  or  plant  potatoes,  and  this  perfedtly  kills 
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all  the  heath,  (erica  mlgaris)  and  makes  very  fine  land  after  it.  Upon  dry 
heathy  ground  atBallyconnel,Mr.Swan,LordFarnham’s  manager,  has  feen 
heaps  of  lime  ftone  laid  on  the  heath  near  kilns,  and  has  remarked-that  where 
this  ftone  was  laid  without  burning  or  breaking,  there  the  heath  was  com- 
pletely killed,  and  a full  crop  of  white  clover  f trifoliiim  repens)  up,  from 

the  duft  that  had  rubbed  off;  a ftrong  proof  that  pounded  lime-ftone  would 
be  an  admirable  manure.  The  ftock  farmers,  who,  however,  are  not 
large  ones,  150  acres  being  a good  farm,  are  many  of  them  in  the  fuc- 
celTion  bufmefs  of  buying  in  young  cattle,  and  felling  them  out  older 
without  fatting;  others  on  better  lands,  buy  in  diy  cows  in  may,  and  fell 
them  fat  in  november,  making  from  30s.  to  40s.  a head.  But  few  fat 
bullocks,  nor  is  it  a great  fheep  country,  nor  any  dairies ; but  all  the 
little  farmers  and  cottars,  keep  one,  tv/o,  or  three.  If  they  pay  for 
grazing  a cow,  it  is  20s.  to  30s.  They  keep  alfo  many  pigs,  from  one 
to  five^  in  every  houfe.  They  plough  all  with  horfes  three  or  four  in  a 
plough,  and  all  abreaft.  Here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  they  very  commonly 
plough  and  harrow  with  their  horfes  drawing  by  the  tail:  it  is  done 
every  feafon.  Nothing  can  put  them  befide  this,  and  they  infift,  that 
take  a horfe  tired  in  traces,  and  put  him  to  work  by  the  tail,  he  will  draw 
better : quite  frefti  again.  Indignant  reader  ! this  is  no  jeft  of  mine,  but 
cruel,  ftubborn,  barbarous  truth.  It  is  fo  all  over  Cavan. 

Land  fells  at  22  years  purchafe,  rack  rents : it  has  fallen  2 years.  Rents 
have  fallen  within  4 or  five  years  confiderably  ; thofe  that  were  taken  7 
or  8 years  ago,  have  fallen  from  3s.  to  8s.  an  acre.  Tythes  are  generally 
hired  by  pro6lors,  who  view  the  farmers  crops,  and  compound  with 
them,  making  a confiderable  profit  by  it.  They  fcrew  up  the  tenants  and 
poor  people  very  feverely.  The  people  are  in  general  in  much  better  circum- 
ftances  than  fome  years  ago ; more  induftrious,  better  fed,  cloathed, 
and  lodged  : they  increafe  very  much.  Potatoes,  and  milk  and  butter,  are 
their  food,  and  oaten  bread  when  the  potatoes  are  not  in  feafon  : fcarce 
any  flefii  meat  among  the  poor.  The  linen  manufadture  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  fpinning,  which  is  univerfal  all  over  the  county  for  girls  and 
women ; but  weaving  is  by  no  means  general,  nor  does  it  increafe  in  this 
neighbourhood.  A woman,  by  fpinning,  will  earn  4d.  on  an  average. 
They  do  not  raife  enough  for  fupplying  their  wheels,  for  much  is  brought 
from  Dublin.  There  are  four  bleach  greens  in  thefe  parts,  at  Ballycon- 
nel,  Ballynagh,  Scrabby,  and  Ardvagh.  Building  a mud  cabbin  4I.  4s. 
ditto  of  ftone,  lime  and  (late,  30I.  ditching,  6 feet  wide  and  5 deep, 
IS.  id.  a drain  2 feet  deep  and  3 wide,  2d.  to  3d.  a perch.  Threfhing 
wheat  IS.  a barrel.  Oats  7d.  Barley  8d.  Farming  man’s  wages  5I.  A lad 
3I.  to  4I.  A woman  in  fummer  6d.  a day.  A wheeled  car  cofts  il.  los.  A 
plough  9s.  A pair  of  harrows  12s. 

August  2cth,  took  my  leave  of  Farnham,  and  paffcd  by  Cavan  to 
Granard  ; got  in  that  neighbourhood,  into  a fine  trad  of  dry,  found, 
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gravelly. land)  which  lets,  on  an  average,  at  il.  is.  through  the  barony: 
life  it  very  much  for  fattening  fome  bullocks,  cows  chiefly,  and  a few 
Iheep.  The  farms  are  in  general  large,  many  about  200  acres.  It  is 
ail  a lime-ftone  gravel.  In  the  town  of  Granard,  is  one  clofe  of  50 
acres,  called  Granard  Kiln,  immediately  under  a mound  of  earth,  an 
antient  danifh  intrenchment,  which  regularly  fupports  50  fat  cows,  100 
flieep,  6 horfes,  and  is  reckoned  the  belt  fpot  in  the  county,  worth  35s. 
an  acre.  The  country,  all  the  way  from  Cavan  to  near  Carrickglafs,  with- 
in 2 miles  of  Longford,  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees. 

Reached  Ballynogh,  the  feat  of  W.  G.  Newcomen,  Efq;  who  has 
many  trees,  and  well  planted  hedge-rows,  about  him  i he  favoured  me 
with  the  following  particulars  : about  that  neighbourhood,  lands  ht 
at  13s.  6d.  from  7S.  to  20s.  The  rent  of  the  whole  county  of  Long- 
ford may  be  reckoned  at  12s.  an  acre,  on  an  average,  of  all  that  is 
cultivated,  and  one-fixth  part  bog  and  mountain,  which  yields  no  rent. 
The  foil  is,  in  general,  a tolerable  vegetable  mould  on  the  furface,  for 
three  or  four  inches  deep ; under  that,  two-inch  thick  of  blue  clay: 
which  retains  water  under  that  yellow  clay  for  two  or  three  feet,  and 
then  every  where  lime-ftone  gravel.  This  is  generally  the  foil  of  the 
whole  county,  except  the  barony  of  Granard,  and  a part  of  the  county, 
called  the  Callaw,  which  is  a light  lime-ftone  rocky  ground,  producing 
fine  wheat,  and  good  fheep. 

Leitrim  lets  at  4s.  on  an  average.  In  Leitrim  there  are  many  moun- 
tain improvements,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  heath  in  fummer,  liming  it  the 
following  fpring,  marling  upon  that,  and  then  plant  potatoes,  get  great 
crops,  and  make  fine  land  of  it.  The  fize  of  farms  rife  commonly 
to  5 or  600  acres,  but  the  general  fize  is  about  100  acres,  with  many 
fmall  ones : Rundale,  or  the  hiring  of  farms  in  partnerlhip,  is  very  com- 
mon, three  or  four  families  will  take  100  acres.  A great  part  of  the 
country  is  let  to  tenants,  who  do  not  occupy,  but  re-let  at  advanced  rents 
to  the  poor  people.  The  courfe  of  crops  is : i.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes. 
3.  Bere.  4.  Barley,  or  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay  out  for  weeds,  four  or 
five  years. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  it  out. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Bere.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 

Of  potatoes,  they  fow  four  barrels  to  an  acre,  each  64  ftone,  and  get  40 
in  return ; the  price  5s.  to  14s.  average  8s.  Of  bere  they  fow  20  ftone, 
and  get  10  barrels.  Of  barley  ditto,  get  12.  Oats  they  fow  2 barrels, 
at  14  ftone,  and  get  15.  The  wafte  mountains  are  improving  very  faft, 
by  families  hiring  fpots  of  heath,  building  their  cabbins  on  them,  and 
improving  them  under  a rent  of  5s.  to  8s.  an  acre.  They  bring  it  all  in 
by  potatoes,  but  ufe  no  lime,  though  they  could  have  it  cheap,  for  lime- 
ftone  is  on  the  fpot,  and  plenty  of  turf  to  burn  it  with  ; this  is  the  cafe 
with  Cornclanew,  near  Garrick  Glafs.  White  marie  is  found  under  the 
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bogs,  but  fcarce  any  of  it  ufed.  The  fyftem  of  cattle  moft  common,  is 
to  buy  yearlings,  at  40s.  and  keep  them  till  3 or  4 years  old,  and  fell 
them  lean  at  5I.  to  5I.  los.  buying  in  fome  every  year,  and  felling  out 
the  fame  number.  Fatting  cows  is  alfo  very  common,  bought  in  in 
may,  at  3I.  to  5I.  and  fold  out  in  ocT;ober,  at  30s.  to  40s.  profit.  It  is 
not  reckoned  bad  land,  if  three  acres  fatten  two.  No  cows  for  dairies, 
they  are  kept  only  by  little  people.  Ploughing  all  with  horfes,  a pair 
a-breafi,  but  no  di'awing  by  the  tail ; this  praftice  they  utterly  deny 
here.  Land  fells  rack-rent  at  i8f  years  purchafe.  Let  for  ever  and  well 
fecured,  20  years  purchafe.  The  price  has  fallen  within  four  years  ^ rents 
have  alfo  fallen  three  fliillings  in  the  pound  in  fix  years,  and  are  at  prefent 
falling,  from  the  low  prices  of  grain.  Tythes  taken  generally  by  the 
prodlors,  who  are  very  civil  to  gentlemen,  but  exceedingly  cruel  to  the 
poor.  The  country  evidently  increafes  very  much  in  population  : the 
people  are  in  better  circumftances  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  better 
cloathed,  better  fed,  and  more  induftrious,  yet  at  prefent  it  is  found, 
and  I have  had  the  fame  remark  naade  to  me,  at  many  other  places,  that 
they  only  work  to  eat,  and  when  provifions  are  plenty,  will  totally  idle 
away  fo  much  of  their  time,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  getting 
work  done.  The  religion  is  principally  roman  j no  emigrations.  There 
is  a better  yeomanry  than  is  common  in  Ireland.  Many  farmers,  of  from 
100  to  250  acres.  Rent  of  a cabbin  and  garden,  30s.  A cow’s  grafs 
il.  los.  All  the  cottars  have  fome  land;  all  keep  cows,  and  many  pigs  and 
geefe.  I remarked  for  fome  time  of  late,  that  the  geefe  are  plucked,  and  upon 
enquiry,  that  every  goofe  yielded  three  farthings  or  a halfpenny  in  feathers 
per  annum.  They  make  a dreadful  ragged  figure.  The  poor  live  upon  pa- 
tatoes  and  milk,  it  is  their  regular  diet,  very  little  oat  bread  being  ufed, 
and  no  flefli-meat  at  all,  except  on  an  Eafier  funday,  or  Chrilimas-day. 
Their  potatoes  lafi:  them  through  the  year ; all  winter  long  only  pota- 
toes and  fait.  Firing  cofts  them  30s.  a year  for  labour  in  the  bogs. 
Building  a mud  cabbin,  4I.  Ditto  of  ftone  and  lime,  37  feet  by  1 5,  17I. 
Another,  30  feet  by  14,  iil.  Thefe  are  the  meafures  of  two,  which 
Mr.  Newcomen  has  built  at  that  expence.  The  linen  manufa6lure 
fpreads  through  Longford.  It  has  increafed  confiderably,  from  a remark- 
able circumftance  which  happened  three  years  ago,  which  was  a gentle- 
man unknown,  giving  500 1.  to  be  diftributed  to  poor  weavers,  in  loans 
of  5I.  each,  to  be  repaid,  at  25s.  a quarter,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  bufinefs  with  more  eafe.  This  had  great  effedfs.  There  are  three 
bleach  greens  in  the  county  j the  weaving  increafes  ; fpinning  is  univerfal 
throughout  all  the  cabbins,  and  likewife  through  all  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  but  there  is  not  fo  much  weaving  as  in  Longford. 

August  aift,  to  Strokestown,  the  feat  of  Thomas  Mahon,  Efqj  Paficd 
through  Longford,  a chearlefs  counti*y,  over  an  amazing  quantity  of 
bog,  and  all  improvable ; a great  one  in  particular,  on  the  banks  of 
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hannon,  two  miles  over,  and  I found  it  reached  many  miles  beyond 
Lan  ibro’.  Mr.  Mahon  has  5000  acres  of  it.  A great  fall  lies  every 
way,  a good  road  is  made  over  it,  and  lime  is  burnt  on  the  edges  for  3d. 
a barrel  roach  ; befides  lime,  they  have  lime-ftone,  gravel  and  fand  every 
where,  which  laid  on  the  bog,  drained  or  not  drained,  produces  a fheet 
of  white  clover  j what  a field  is  this  for  improvement,  yet  nothing  done! 
Crofled  the  Shannon,  which  is  here  a confiderable  river,  and  entered 
Connaught.  I he  firfi;  appearance  of  Strokeftown  woods  are  very  noble, 
from  a hill  which  looks  down  on  them ; they  are  very  extenfive,  of  a 
great  growth,  and  give  a richnefs  to  the  view,  which  is  a perfect  contrail 
to  the  dreary  fcene  I had  pafied.  Mr.  Mahon  negle6led  no  means  of 
having  me  well  informed  in  the  following  minutes.  Land  about  Strokes- 
town  fets  at  25s.  The  average  of  the  whole  county  is  1 1 s.  including 
bog  j mountain  there  is  very  little.  The  county  of  Leitrim,  2s.  on  an 
average.  A great  part  of  Rofcommon,  particularly  from  Athlone  to 
Boyle,  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  is  fiieep-walk,  and  lets  on  an  aver- 
age, i2S.  an  acre.  It  is  generally  walk,  only  patches  of  potatoes  and 
corn  for  the  workmen.  The  foil  of  it  lime-ftone.  Thefe  fheep  walks 
I had  heard  fo  much  of,  that  I was  eager  in  my  enquiries  concerning 
them  j they  were  fome  years  ago  divided  into  much  larger  farms  than  at 
prefent,  for  there  were  men  who  had  20,000  Iheep,  whereas  now  6 or 
7000  is  the  greateft  flock.  The  farms  rife  to  3000  acres,  few  under  4 or 
500.  They  ftock  commonly  at  the  rate  of  two  flieep  an  acre,  and 
reckon  the  profit  to  be  lamb  and  wool,  the  lamb  fold  in  Auguft,  at  1 2s. 
and  5 lb.  of  wool  from  the  ewe,  at  better  than  is.  per  lb.  or  17s. 
a head. 

They  feed  them  all  the  year  on  grafs,  having  no  turneps ; but  in  fe- 
vere  weather  give  them  hay.  They  have  much  other  cattle  with  them, 
fuch  as  yearlings,  two  year  olds,  three  year  olds,  &c.  felling  them  four 
year  olds  to  fuch  as  want  them  for  fattening.  In  wet  years  they  are  in 
fome  places  troubled  with  the  rot,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common.  Thefe 
fheep  walks  decreafe  as  the  people  become  more  numerous  : parts  are 
ploughed  up,  but  very  few  inftances  of  fheep  gaining  upon  tillage.  The 
cottars  are  never  fuffered  to  keep  fheep,  but  have  cows  grazed  for  them, 
as  in  other  parts. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  not  populous,  but  more  fo  than  it  was. 
Thefe  fheep  walks  are  here  reckoned  much  better  than  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare.  They  are  not  regular  in  flocks  of  ewes,  but  keep  a various 
ftock.  A man  that  has  1000  fheep  will  have  400  ewes,  200  yearlings 
having  fold  200  of  the  w^orft  lambs,  200  two  year  olds,  and  200  three 
year  old  wethers,  which  he  fells  fat ; confequently  his  annual  fale  will  be 
2DO  lambs,  200  fat  wethers,  and  100  of  the  worft  old  ewes. 

200  lambs 
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200  lambs,  cafualtles  and  miffing  reducing  them  to  1 50,  at  i eg.  75  o o 
200  fat  wethers,  at  20s.  _ _ _ - - - 200  o o 

100  old  ewes  los.  • - - - - - 50  o o 

Wool,  icoo  Iheep,  4s.  - - - - - - 2co  o o 

£•  525  o o 

The  country  is  divided  into  inclofures  by  ftone  walls  generally,  fo  that 
one  Ihepherd  is  all  that  is  kept  to  a flock.  The  wool  goes  moftly  to 
Corke,  where  it  is  fpun  into  worfted  and  exported  ; this  is  the  account  I 
had  in  this  country.  All  thefe  fheep-mafters  mix,  as  I before  obferved, 
other  flock  with  their  flocks  ; befides  2 flieep  per  acre,  they  will  keep  at 
the  rate  of  40  yearlings,  and  2 or  3 year  olds  to  eveiy  100  acres.  The 
foil  is  brown  loam  on  lime-flone  gravel.  Farms  about  Stokeflown  con- 
fifl  generally  of  Rundale  ouqs,  upon  2 or  300  acres,  there  will  be  10 
to  15  families,  nor  is  it  thought  here  a bad  fyflem.  Much  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  land  is  grafs  j but  what  they  have  in  tillage  they  arrange  in 
the  following  coarfe : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Flax.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay 
out  for  6 or  7’ years.  None  of  them  fow  grafs  feeds. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay  out. 

Much  land  is  let  for  grafs  potatoes  at  5I.  5s.  4I.  and  4I.  4s.  afterwards 
for  a crop  of  flax.  They  plant  4 barrels,  at  5!  cwt.  eachj  and  they  get 
about  50  barrels  an  acre,  the  price  from  4s.  to  15s.  average  8s.  To  fell 
them  on  the  foot  growing  lol.  is  reckoned  a high  price.  Of  flax  feed  they 
fow  II  pecks  per  acre,  orahogfhead  2 acres;  an  acre  fold  on  the  foot  (that 
is  as  it  grows)  is  worth  81.  on  an  average.  They  commonly  fow  a barrel,  or 
20  flone  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Mahon  only  1 2.  They  get  6 in  return. 
They  fow  2 barrels  of  barley,  and  get  9.  Of  oats  they  fow  2 barrels,  and 
get  10.  Lime-flone  gravel  the  great  manure  ; they  put  1500  load,  at  5 cwt, 
each,  on  an  acre,  and  it  cofls  il.  or  il.  is.  It  does  beft  on  flrong  land, 
efpecially  free  flone ; it  will  lafl  7 years,  in  which  time  they  will  take  7 
crops.  Of  lime  they  ufe  no  great  quanity ; but  when  they  do,  lay  50 
barrels  an  acre.  Mr.  Mahon  compared  different  quantities  of  it,  fj-om 
50  to  100,  and  the  more  was  laid  the  better  it  was,  but  the  lime-flone 
gravel  better  than  any  of  them.  About  Strokeflown,  Mr.  Mahon  can  have 
turf  in  one  hole  and  lime-flone  in  another,  and  he  burns  it  in  arched 
kilns,  with  feveral  eyes,  the  flone  1 5 deep  over  them,  and  200  barrels  of 
lime  to  each  eye;  it  burns  in  60  hours,  each  eye  takes  10  clamps  of  turf, 
at  4s.  each,  including  drawing,  each  clamp  30  kifhes.  Quarrying  and 
breaking,  burning,  filling,  and  building  and  emptying,  2I.  an  eye,  in 
all  4I.  for  200  barrels  roach,  or  about  5d.  a barrel.  They  have  both 
white  and  grey  marie  under  the  bogs,  the  light  fort,  but  the  gravel  and 
fandy  lime-flone  is  fo  much  better  that  nobody  ufes  it.  They  plough 
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with  4 horfes,  2 and  2 abreaft.  Mr.  Mahon,  with  2 abreaft  by  boys, 
taught  by  a ploughman  he  had  from  Bury  in  Suffolk,  who  by  ploughing 
in  that  manner,  without  a driver  and  with  a Suffolk  plough,  did  as 
much  in  one  day  as  the  country  people  in  three  : by  teaching  lads  for 
Mr.  Mahon  and  his  neighbours,  was  the  means  of  very  much  improving 
the  tillage  of  the  neighbourhood.  Land  fells  at  21  and  22  years  pur- 
chafe  : it  let  within  3 or  4 years  at  5 per  cent,  lefs  than  1 5 years  ago,  but 
it  is  now  rifing.  Tythes  are  fometimes  taken  in  kind,  but  more  com- 
monly fet  to  the  farmer.  Wheat  8s.  Flax  8s.  Oats  3s.  Barley  and 
here  8s.  Much  land  let  to  thofe  who  do  not  occupy  it,  but  who  re  let 
it  to  others  at  an  advanced  rent. 

The  linen  manufa6f:ure  of  fpinning  is  fpread  not  only  through 
Rofcommon,  but  all  Connaught,  and  in  Rofcommon  they  raife  flax 
enough  for  their  own  ufe  ; weaving  is  creeping  in  by  degrees,  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  yarn  is  woven  in  the  country,  into  linens  of  10 
or  12  hundred,  and  fheetings  half  quarter  wide,  at  lod.  to  is.  4fd.  a 
yard.  The  yarn  fpun  is  moftly  2 hank  yarn.  A woman  will  fpin 
6 hanks  a week,  of  4 hank  yarn,  at  4d.  a hank,  4d.  a day  by  4 hank 
yarn,  and  3d.  a day  by  2 hank  yarn.  • The  people  are  upon  the  in- 
creafe,  but  not  much ; they  are  better  fed  than  20  years  ago,  and  better 
cloathed,  but  not  more  induftrious,  or  better  houfed.  They  live  on 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  butter.  Scarce  any  but  what  keeps  a cow  or 
two  j they  are  not  allowed  to  keep  pigs  in  general,  but  many  will  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  poultry.  The  rent  of  i acre,  and  a houfe,  is  20s. 
the  grafs  of  a cow  iL  2s,  ' The  men  dig  turf,  and  plant  potatoes,  and 
work  for  their  landlord,  and  the  women  pay  the  rent  by  fpinning. 
Great  rife  in  prices,  butter  one-third,  beef  one-fourth,  poultry  one-half 
Price  of  a car  il.  14s.  a plough  los.  6d.  Oak  timber  3I.  3s.  to  5I.  a 
ton,  afh  ditto  2I.  to  3I.  elm  ditto.  A mud  cabbin  5I  5s-.  ditto  ftone  and 
flate  15I.  A mafon’s  perch  of  a wall  4s.  Near  Caftle  Plunket,  a bog  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Irvin’s,  let  at  il.  2.s.  qd.  a perch,  160I.  per  acre,  it  is  21 
deep  of  fine  turf. 

Mr.  Mahon’s  woods  are  all  of  his  own  planting,  and  having  befides 
100  acres,  a vaft  number  of  hedge-rows  well  planted  round  many 
inclofures,  which  join  thofe  woods,  they  all  take  the  appearance  of 
uniting  into  one  great  range  of  plantations,  fpreading  on  each  fide 
the  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  inflances  of  a fine  fhade  being 
fpeedily  formed  in  the  midft  of  a bleak  country  that  I have  any  where 
met  with,  being  a perfect  contrail:  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  He  be- 
gan 35  years  ago  with  afh,  which  trees  are  now  70  to  80  feet  high. 

But  the  generality  of  the  plantations  are  from  17  to  30  years  old, 
and  are  for  that  age,  I think,  the- fined:  woods  I ever  fawj  they  confift 
of  afh,  oak,  englifh  and  french  elm,  beech,  maple,  fpruce,  fcotch  and 
jfilver  fir,  larch,  &c.  Of  all  thefe  the  beech  are  the  fined:  trees,  and  of 
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the  greateft  growth,  many  of  them  3 and  4 feet  in  circumference,  and 
30  to  40  feet  high.  The  bark  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  every  tree 
gives  the  ftrongeft  figns  of  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  foil.  One  very 
particular  circumftance  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Mahon  tried,  which  deferves 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  deer  ; he  made  a plantation  of  all  forts 
of  foreft  trees  in  his  park,  in  order  to  fee  how  far  the  deer  would  let 
them  efcape  : they  eat  up  every  tree  he  planted,  the  beech  alone  ex- 
cepted, not  one  of  which  did  they  touch  either  leaf,  branch,  or  bark; 
it  was  18  years  ago,  and  they  are  all  now  as  fine  trees  as  ever  were 
feen.  Next  to  the  beech,  the  largeft  tree  is  the  filver  fir,  of  which  he 
ha*s  many  in  20  years,  of  a great  fize.  After  this  the  oak,  which  thrives 
admirably  well  ; then  the  englilh  elm.  But  the  tree  which  out- 
grows thefe  and  every  other  he  has  planted  but  5 years,  is  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar.  The  grou^th  almofi;  exceeds  belief ! In  5 years  they  are 
35  feet  high,  and  I faw  many  of  2 years  old  12  feet,  and  the  year’s 
flioots  5 or  6 feet.  His  hedge-rows,  Mr.  Mahon  has  planted  with  un- 
common attention,  the  ditches  are  fingle,  with  a row  of  trees  among 
or  above  the  quick,  another  row  on  the  back  of  the  bank,  and  a third 
on  the  brow  of  the  ditch ; thefe,  with  a lofty  growth  of  the  quick, 
form  fo  thick  a fiielter,  that  one  cannot  fee  thro’  it,  fo  that  almofi:  every 
inclofure  has  the  appearance  of  a field,  furrounded  by  a wood.  Of 
thefe  inclofures  thus  planted,  he  has  1 6 of  from  6 to  20  acres  each. 
Mr.  Mahon’s  breed  of  both  cattle  and  flieep  are  improved  by  a bull  and 
a tup,  which  he  bought  of  Mr.  Bakewell;  and  has  bred  from  them 
with  great  fuccefs.  He  is  in  the  fuccelTion  fyfiem,  which  is,  buying  in 
a certain  number  of  yearlings  every  year,  and  killing  the  fame  number 
fat,  from  5 to  7 years  old  : but  in  common  they  are  only  kept  till 
4 or  5. 

At  Clonells,  near  Cafile  rea,  lives  O'Conner,  the  direfi  defcendant 
of  Rodetick  O'Connor,  who  was  king  of  Connaught  6 or  700  years 
ago ; there  is  a monument  of  him  in  Rofcommon  church,  with  his 
fcepter,  &c.  I was  told  as  a certainty,  that  this  family  were  here  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  Milefians.  The  polTefiions  formerly  fo  great 
are  reduced  to  3 or  400I.  a year,  tlie  family  having  fared  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  fo  many  ages,  much  worfe  than  the  O'Niel’s  and  O'Brien’s. 
The  common  people  pay  him  the  greateft:  refpedl,  and  fend  him  pre- 
fents  of  cattle,  &c.  upon  various  occafions.  They  confider  him  as  the 
prince  of  a people  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 

Another  great  family  in  Connaught  is  Macdermot,  who  calls  himfelf 
prince  of  Coolavin ; he  lives  at  Coolavin  in  Sligo,  and  though  he  has  not 
above  look  a-year,  will  not  admit  his  children  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence. 
This  was  certainly  the  cafe  with  his  father,  and  fome  allured  me  even 
with  the  prefent  chief.  Lord  Kinglborough,  Mr.  Ponfonby,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
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Mr.  Sandford,  &c.  came  to  fee  him,  and  his  addrefs  was  curious : 

“ O^Hara  ! you  are  welcome  ; Sandford^  I am  glad  to  fee  your  mother  s fon  : 
(his  mother  was  an  O'Brien)  as  to  the  reji  of  ye,  come  in  as  ye  can![  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Nymphsfield,  is  in  poffeffion  of  a confiderable  eftate  in  Sligo, 
which  is  the  remains  of  great  polTeffions  they  had  in  that  country  : he  is 
one  of  the  few  defcendants  of  the  Milefian  race. 

Since  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin,  much  is 
fent  from  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  and  even  farther  from  Sligo  and 
Mayo ; and  this  bufinefs  of  carriage  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a proof  of 
the  great  excellency  of  the  iridi  car.  They  carry  from  9 cwt.  to  12  cwt. 
with  a fingle  horfe  that  is  not  worth  above  5I.  The  diftance  from  hence 
is  67  miles,  and  they  are  9 days  going  and  returning : they  come  back 
loaded.  For  i6s.  3d.  they  will  carry  a load  of  any  thing  to  Dublin 
without  the  advantage  of  any  bounty. 

August  23d,  leave  Strokeftown,  and  take  the  road  to  Elphin,  through 
a country  principally  fheep  walks  j the  foil  dry  found  gravel,  and  ftoney 
land.  Waited  on  the  biftiop,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  procure  me  fe- 
veral  valuable  particulars  concerning  the  neighbourhood. 

His  Lordfhip  fhevved  me  the  particular  of  his  bifhoprick,  which  conlifls 
of  very  large  trads  of  land  both  in  Rofcommon  and  Sligo,  from  this  the 
rental  appears.  The  total  of  his  particular  are,  18,223  profitable  acres, 
5,382  unprofitable.  Rent  1,742!.  Fines  i,2i61.  23,000  acres,  let  for 
1,7421.  muft  necefiarily  be  very  moderate.  Refpedling  ftieep  walks,  the 
following  is  an  account  of  what  a farm  of  1000  acres  is  on  an  average  ; 
2000  fiieep  kept  on  it  worth  14s.  100  bullocks,  that  is,  60  two  year  olds, 
and  40  three  year  olds. 

Annual  fale. 


500  wethers,  at  20s.  to  24s. 

100  culled  ewes,  at  8s. 

2000  fleeces,  5 lb.  at  lod.  average 

That  is  I os.  a head 
Profit  on  100  young  cattle 


20  acres  grafs  potatoes  let  at  3I.  3s.  to  4I.  fay 
10  acres  meadow  fold  at  50s. 

5 fillies  and  colts,  at  61.  - - - 

30  acres  of  wheat,  here  and  oats,  at  5L 
10  acres  flax  let  at  3I.  to  4I.  - - 
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Rent  - - - 
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10  men 

80 
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— 

Wear  and  tear 

10 

0 

0 

Profit 

- £-386 

0 0 

Interefl;  2000I.  flock,  6 

per  cent. 

120 

0 

0 

Tythe  _ _ _ 

40 

0 

0 

Lofles  on  flock  3s.  a head 

on  flieep 

100 

0 

0 

£.  1130  o o 

Farms  in  general  are  from  100  to  1500  acres  ^ and  rents  from  12s.  to 
15s.  an  acre.  Ten  years  ago  flocks  amounted  to  9 or  10,000,  but  now 
not  above  2000.  Average  rent  of  the  whole  county  los.  From  Elphin 
towards  Kingfton,  efpecially  near  the  latter,  the  foil  ranks  among  the 
finefl:  I have  any  where  feen.  It  is  a dry  found  mellow  fandy  loam,  deep 
and  very  rich,  the  herbage  excellent.  It  is  generally  under  flieep,  with 
many  bullocks. 

To  Lord  Kingfton’s,  to  whom  I had  a letter,  but  unfortunately  for 
me  he  was  at  Spaw.  Walked  down  to  Longford  Hill,  to  view  the  lake ; 
it  is  one  of  the  mofl;  delicious  fcenes  I ever  beheld,  a lake  of  5 miles  by 
4,  which  fills  the  bottom  of  a gentle  valley  almofl:  of  a circular  form, 
bounded  very  boldly  by  the  mountains.  Thofe  to  the  left  rife  in  a noble 
Hope  ; they  lower  rather  in  front,  and  let  in  a view  of  Strand  mountain, 
near  Sligo,  above  20  miles  off.  To  the  right,  you  look  over  a fmall  part 
of  a bog  to  a large  extent  of  cultivated  hill,  with  the  blue  mountains 
beyond.  Were  this  little  piece  of  bog  planted,  the  view  would  be  more 
complete ; the  hill  on  which  you  ftand  has  a foliage  of  well  grown  trees, 
which  form  the  fouthern  fliore.  You  look  down  on  6 iflands,  all  wooded, 
and  on  a fine  promontory  to  the  left,  which  fhoots  far  into  the 
lake.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  than  their  uncommon  variety ; 
the  firfl;  is  fmall,  (Rock  ifland)  tufted  with  trees,  under  the  fliade 
of  which  is  an  antient  building,  once  the  refidence  of  Macmerdot.  The 
next  a mixture  of  lawn  and  wood ; the  third,  which  appears  to  join 
this,  is  of  a darker  fliade,  yet  not  fo  thick  but  you  fee  the  bright  lawn 
under  the  trees.  Houfe  ifland  is  one  fine  thick  wood,  which  admits  not 
a gleam  of  light,  a contraft:  to  the  filver  bofom  of  the  lake.  Church 
ifland  is  at  a greater  diftance  j this  is  alfo  a clump,  and  rifes  boldly. 
Rook  ifland  is  of  woods  it  opens  in  the  center,  and  fliews  a lawn 
with  a building  on  it.  It  is  impoflible  to  imagine  a more  pleafing  and 
chearful  fcene.  Pafled  the  chapel  to  Smithfield  Hill,  which  is  a fine 
rifing  ground,  quite  furrounded  with  plantations  j from  hence  the  view 
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is  changed ; here  the  promontory  apjDears  very  bold,  and  over  its  neck 
you  fee  another  wooded  ifland,  in  a rnoll  pifturefque  fituation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pi(51:nrefque  than  Rock  ifland,  its  ruin  overhung  with  ivy. 
The  other  iflands  affume  frefh  and  varied  outlines,  and  form  upon  the 
whole  one  of  the  mold  luxuriant  fcenes  I have  met  with. 

The  views  of  the  lake  and  environs  are  very  fine  as  you  go  to  Boyle ; 
the  woods  unite  into  a large  mafs,  and  contrafi;  the  bright  Iheet  of  water 
with  their  dark  lliades 

The  lands  about  Kingfton  are  very  fine,  a rich,  dry,  yellow,  fandy 
loam,  the  finefi;  foil  that  I have  feen  in  Ireland,  all  grafs,  and  covered 
with  very  fine  bullocks,  cows,  and  fheep.  The  farms  rife  to  500  acres, 
and  are  generally  in  divifions,  parted  by  ftone  walls,  for  oxen,  cows, 
young  cattle,  and  flieep  feparate.  Some  of  the  lands  will  carry  an  ox 
and  a wether  per  acrej  rents  15s.  to  20s. 

Dined  at  Boyle,  and  took  the  road  to  Ballymoat ; croffed  an  immenfe 
mountainy  bog,  where  I flopped,  and  made  enquiries  5 found  that  it 
was  ten  miles  long,  and  three  and  a half  over,  containing  thirty-five 
fquare  miles  ; that  iime-flone  quarries  v/ere  around,  and  in  it,  and  lime- 
ftone  gravel  in  many  places  to  be  found,  and  ufed  in  the  lands  that  join 
it  : in  addition  to  this  I may  add,  that  there  is  a great  road  eroding  it. 
35  miles  are  22,400  acres.  What  an  immenfe  field  of  improvement! 
nothing  would  be  eafier  than  to  drain  it,  vafl  tradls  of  land  have  fuch  a 
fall,  that  not  a drop  of  water  could  remain.  Thefe  hilly  bogs  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  any  I have  feen  in  England.  In  the  moors  in  the 
north,  the  hills  and  mountains  are  all  covered  with  heath,  like  the  irifh 
bogs,  but  they  are  of  various  foils,  gravel,  fhingle,  moor,  &c.  and  boggy 
only  in  fpots,  but  the  irilh  bog  hills  are  all  pure  bog  to  a great  depth, 
without  the  leafl  variation  of  foil ; and  a bog  being  of  a hilly  form,  is 
a proof  that  it  is  a grownng  vegetable  mafs,  and  not  owing  merely  to 
flagnant  water.  Sir  Laurence  Dundafs  is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
this. 

Reached  Ballymoat  in  the  evening,  the  refidcnce  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  where  I expeffed  great  pleafure  in  viewing  a manufadlory,  of 
which  I heard  much  fince  I came  to  Ireland.  He  was  fo  kind  as  to 
give  me  the  following  account  of  it,  in  the  mofl  liberal  manner : 

Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Shelburne  came  to  Ballymoat,  a wild 
uncultivated  region,  wdthout  induftry  or  civility;  and  the  people  all 
roman  catholicks,  without  an  atom  of  a manufacture,  not  even  fpin- 
ring.  In  order  to  change  this  flate  of  things,  his  Lordfliip  contradted 
with  people  in  the  north,  to  bring  proteflant  weavers,  and  eflablifli 
a manufadtory,  as  the  only  means  of  making  the  change  he  wifhed ; this 
was  done,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  rafcals,  he  loft  5000 1.  by  the 
bufinefs,  with  only  17  proteflant  families,  and  26  or  27  looms  eftablifhed 
for  it.  Upon  his  death,  Lady  Shelburne,  wifhed  to  carry  his  fcheme 
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into  execution,  and  to  do  it,  gave  much  encouragement  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field, the  great  irifh  fadtor  in  London,  by  granting  advantageous  leafes, 
under  the  contradl  of  building  and  colonizing,  by  weavers  from  the 
north,  and  carrying  on  the  manufadlory.  He  found  about  20  looms, 
v/orking  upon  their  own  account,  and  made  a confiderable  progrefs  in 
this  for  five  years,  raifing  feveral  buildings,  cottages  for  the  weavers, 
and  was  going  on  as  well  as  the  variety  of  his  bufinefs  would  admit, 
employing  60  looms.  He  then  died,  when  a ftand  was  made  to  all  tlie 
works  for  a year,  in  which  every  thing  went  much  to  ruin.  Lady 
Shelburne  then  employed  a nev/  manager  to  carry  on  the  manufadlure 
upon  his  own  account,  giving  him  very  profitable  grants  of  lands,  to 
encourage  him  to  do  it  with  fpirit.  He  continued  for  five  years,  em- 
ploying 60  looms  alfo  j but  his  circumfiances  failing,  a frelh  ftop  was 
put  to  the  work. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  in  the  year  ’774,  determined  to 
exert  himfelf  in  pufhing  on  a manufactory,  v/hich  promifed  to  be  of 
fuch  eflential  fervice  to  the  whole  country.  To  do  this  with  effedt,  he 
faw  that  it  was  necefiary  to  take  it  intirely  into  his  own  hands.  Fie 
could  lend  money  to  the  manager  to  enable  him  to  go  on,  but  that  would 
be,  at  bell,  hazardous,  and  could  never  do  it  in  tlie  complete  manner  in 
which  he  wifhed  to  eftablilh  it.  In  this  period  of  confideration,  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice was  advifed  by  his  friends,  never  to  engage  in  fo  complex  a bufinefs 
as  a manufadlure,  in  which  he  muft  of  neceflity  become  a merchant; 
alfo  engage  in  all  the  hazard,  irkfomnefs,  &c.  of  commerce,  fo  totally 
different  from  his  birth,  education,  ideas  and  purfuits  ; but  tired  with 
the  inactivity  of  common  life,  he  determined  not  only  to  turn  manu- 
fadfurer,  but  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  the  rnofl  fpirited  and  vigorous 
manner  that  was  pofTible  In  the  firfl  place  he  took  every  means  of 
making  himfelf  a compleat  malfer  of  the  bufinefs ; he  went  through 
various  manufadlures,  enquired  into  the  minutiae,  and  took  every  meafure 
to  know  it  to  the  bottom.  This  he  did  fo  lepeatedly,  and  with  fuch  at- 
tention in  the  whole  progrefs,  from  fpinning  to  bleaching,  and  felling, 
that  he  became  as  thorough  a mailer  of  it,  as  an  experienced  manager;  he 
has  woven  linen,  and  done  every  part  of  the  bufinefs  with  his  own  hands. 
As  he  determined  to  have  the  works  complete,  he  took  Mr.  Stansfield, 
the  engineer,  fo  well  known  for  his  improved  faw-mills,  into  his  pay ; 
he  fent  him  over  to  Bally  moat,  in  the  winter  of  1774,  in  order  to  ere6l 
the  machinery  of  a bleach  mill,  upon  the  very  bell  conftruclion  ; he 
went  to  all  the  great  mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  infpeCt  them,  to 
remark  their  deficiencies,  that  they  might  be  improved  in  the  mills  he 
intended  to  ereCt.  This  knowledge  being  gained,  the  work  was  begun, 
and  as  water  was  neceffary,  a great  bafon  was  formed,  by  a dam  acrofs 
a valley,  by  which  means  34  acres  were  floated,  to  ferve  as  a refervoir 
for  dry  feafons,  to  fecure  plenty  at  all  times.  All  the  machinery  of  the- 
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mill  is  perfedly  well  conftru^led,  and  worthy  of  the  artift  who  formed 
it ; in  general  it  is  upon  the  common  principle  of  other  bleach-mills, 
only  executed  in  a manner  much  fuperior  to  any  other  in  Ireland,  but  in 
feveral  particulars  it  is  much  improved  ; a walliing-wheel,  on  the  new 
conftrudiion  ufed  in  England,  is  added ; beetlers  are  improved  in  their 
motion  on  the  cylinder,  by  giving  fomething  more  of  time  to  their  re- 
bound j the  motion  given  to  the  rubbing  boards  is  in  a manner  different 
from  the  common,  and  in  general,  the  wheels  are  all  fo  proportioned, 
that  every  operation  may  go  on  in  the  full  velocity,  without  one  part 
being  flopped  at  all  upon  account  of  another,  which  is  not  generally  the 
cafe  j the  water  wheel  is  alfo  formed  to  w^ork  with  the  leaf!  quantity  of 
water  poffible  j all  the  works  going  on  with  no  larger  quantity  than  will 
flow  through  a pipe  of  a 9-inch  bore.  Here  are  two  beetling  cylinders, 
three  pair  of  rubbing  boards,  a pair  of  flocks,  a wafhing  wheel,  two  large 
coppers  for  boiling  or  bucking,  a room  for  drying,  and  another  for 
folding,  the  whole  contained  in  a well-ere6led  edifice,  8 1 feet  long,  by 
28  feet  broad,  and  17  high. 

In  the  firfl  year,  1 774,  not  having  a bleach  green,  he  only  kept  the  looms 
going,  to  fell  the  linen  green  ; 65  in  that  year  worked  1730  w^ebs,  each  50 
yards  long  and  feven-eights  broad,  on  an  average  10  hundred  linen.  In 
1775,  the  number  of  looms  was  80,  and  they  worked  2 1 10  pieces  of 
the  fame  linen.  At  prefent  the  number  is  90,  and  preparations  are 
made  for  there  being  120  by  this  time  twelve-month  ; and  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  has  no  doubt  of  having  300  in  two  years  time.  In  eflablifh- 
ing  and  carrying  on  this  manufa6lory,  the  increafe  has  been  by  wea- 
vers from  the  north,  for  whom  he  builds  houfes  as  fall  as  he  can,  and 
has  many  more  applying  than  he  can  fupply  by  building.  They  come 
with  nothing  but  their  families,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  fixes  them  in 
honfes,  finds  them  a loom,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  work, 
and  employs  them  upon  his  own  account  j their  rent  for  their  houfe 
and  garden  being  proportioned  to  their  idlenefs. 

The  full  rent  he  fixes  for  a flone  and  flate  cottage,  that  cofls  him 
50I. 'is  40s.  if  the  weaver  is  idle;  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
webs  he  weaves  his  rent  is  lowered  ; befides  which  encouragement,  he 
gives  premiums  for  the  befl  weaving  and  fpinning  throughout  the 
jnanufaclory. 

In  order  to  fhew  how  far  this  fyflem  of  employment  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  neighbourhood,  I may  obferve  that  the  80  looms,  befides 
the  80  weavers,  employed  80  perfons  more,  which  are  ufually  wo- 
men ; quilling,  warping,  and  winding ; the  quilling  by  children  and 
half  as  many  children  for  quilling  in  all  80  men,  80  women  and  40 
children. 

The  2110  pieces  worked  laft  year  confumed  132,930  hanks  of  yarn,  at 
63  to  each,  allowing  for  accident  and  wafle,  which  is  fpun  here,  and 
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as  a woman  fpins  a hank  a day  (it  is  3 hank  yarn)  it  employs  at  300 
days  to  the  year,  443  women. 

I fhould  be  particular  in  remarking,  that  all  the  houfes  he  built  for 
the  weavers,  have  no  more  than  half  a rood  of  potatoe-garden  to  them, 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  finding  them  a cow’s  grafs,  for  which  they  pay  30s, 
He  does  this,  becaufe  he  would  not  wifh  to  have  them  farmers,  whicli 
he  thinks  does  not  at  all  agree  v/ith  their  bufinefs  of  weaving.  He 
has  planned  much  greater  works  j has  procured  a patent  for  a 
market,  which  he  dehgns  to  eftabliili  > to  build  a large  handfome 
market-houfe,  at  an  expence  of  loool.  to  pull  down  all  the  old  cabbins 
in  the  town,  and  rebuild  them  in  regular  ftreets,  of  goed  houfes,  for 
weavers  and  mechanics.  To  convert  a large  houfe,  at  prefent  ufed  in 
the  manufadory,  into  a handfome  inn  ; a large  houfe  for  a mafter 
weaver,  and  laftly,  a manfion-houfe  for  himfelf  in  the  ftile  of  a caffle, 
and  fuitable  to  the  ancient  ruins,  fituation,  and  grounds.  For  thefe 
purpofes,  he  has  employed  Mr.  Paine,  the  archited,  to  give  defigns, 
and  execute  the  whole.  Thefe  are  great  works  for  the  ornament  and 
improvement  of  a country,  and  united  with  the  flourifhing  progrefs  of 
the  manufadory,  promife  to  make  Ballymoat  a confiderable  place.  Too 
much  praife  cannot  be  given  to  a man,  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when  pleafure  alone  ufually  takes  the  lead,  fhould  turn  his  attention 
and  expence  to  objects  of  fuch  national  utility  and  importance,  which 
have  for  their  aim,  the  well  being,  happinefs,  and  fupport  of  a whole 
neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  inform  thofe  who  may  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
fimilar  eftablifhment,  what  the  expence  of  thefe  works  have  been,  with 
this  view  I requefted  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  and  they  are 
as  follow : forming  the  refervoir  of  water,  the  bleach  mill,  a green,  a 
boiling  houfe,  a houfe  for  the  mafter  bleacher,  and  3 or  4 houfes  for 
bleachers,  coft  in  the  whole  1500I.  of  this  160I.  was  for  forming  the 
refervoir.  A houfe  of  ftone  and  flate  fufficient  to  contain  a family, 
and  four  looms,  cofts  55 1.  and  the  four  looms  81.  8s. 

In  order  to  fhew  the  full  expence  of  eftabliftiing  a manufadory, 
that  employs  100  looms,  the  following  particulars  will  be  of  ufe ; they 
will  alfo  fhew,  that  views  of  private  profit  have  not  aduated  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice to  this  undertaking,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a very  fkilful  manage- 
ment, or  fortunate  prices  can  make  it  advantageous  to  a gentleman, 
whofe  views  ought  to  be  more  diftant,  to  the  increafe  of  ufeful  popu- 
lation, and  thereby  of  the  rental  of  his  eftate. 

The  bleach  mill  and  green 
25  cottages  for  the  100  looms,  at  55I. 

Other  building  for  a clerk  and  mafter  weaver 
100  looms,  yard-wide  or  under  - - 

Total  buildings,  &c. 


1500 

0 

0 

1375 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

>C-3285 

0 

0 

Intereft 
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Brought  over  _ - - 

Intereft  of  that  fam,  at  6 per  cent,  for  a year 
163,800  hanks  of  yarn,  at  63  to  each  piece,  and  26  pie- 
ces to  each  loom,  per  annum,  at  five-pence  three 
farthings  per  hank  - _ . _ 

Purging  the  yarn,  one  halfpenny  a hank 

N.  B.  It  is  now  fixpence-halfpenny,  and  even  raifing, 
but  that  is  very  high,  5d.  is  a low  price. 

I per  cent,  on  ditto,  3900  for  carriage  and  expences 
Pay  of  ]oo  weavers  at  3|d.  a yard  for  a ten  hundred 
cloth,  or  14s.  yd.  a piece,  fay  15s.  as  they  run  to  51 
yards,  2637  * - 

Pay  of  a mafter  weaver  - ' - 

Pay  of  a yarn  buyer  and  forter 
Needle  marking  2637  pieces,  at  id.  each 
As  to  bleaching,  the  fairefi:  way,  is  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  expence  of  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  bleach- 
ers charge,  which  is  i^d.  a yard,  this  includes  the 
bleachers  profit,  6s.  4|d.  a piece 
Package  5s.  per  pack,  of  100  pieces,  each  25  yards 
Carriage  to  Dublin  20s.  a pack  of  100  . 

Commiflion  to  the  Dublin  factor  2 per  cent,  on  5274 
pieces,  at  is.  3d.  a yard,  or  il.  7.  id.  a piece,  or 
82.9I.  two  per  cent,  on  this  fum 
N.  B.  On  fine  goods,,  5 per  cent,  owing  to  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  Jelling  them,  and  5 months  credit, 
inftead  of  2. 

Porterage  in  Dublin  2s.  6d.  a pack 


o 

o 


3924  7 
341  5 

39  o 


1977  15 

100  o 
25  o 
10  19 


840  ,10 
13  4 

53  o 

164  15 


6 10 


£.  10,978  6 


Annual  expence. 


Intereft  of  the  firft  ftock 

197 

0 

0 

Yarn  — — 

— 3924 

7 

6 

Purging  and  carriage 

. 380 

0 

0 

Weavers 

1977 

15 

0 

Overfeers  *•  - 

.125 

0 

0 

Marking 

- , 10 

19 

9 

Bleaching 

840 

10 

0 

Package  and  carriage 

66 

4 

0 

Commiflion 

164 

0 

0 

Porterage  - - 

6 

)C-  7692 

10 

6 

0 

'3 

o 

o 


6 

o 


o 


o 

o 

o 

9 


o 

o 

o 


o 


o 
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As  the  money  is  turned  juft  twice  a year,  half  this  is 
to  be  charged  as  ftock  or 
Buildings  - - - 

Therefore  the  capital  for  the  undertaking  is 

Intereft  on  that,  at  6 per  cent. 

Sundry  expences  on  5274  pieces 


Produce. 

5274  pieces,  at  il.  us.  3d. 

Expences  ~ - 

Remains  — - — 


I 

94 

3846 

0 

0 

3285 

0 

0 

7131 

0 

0 

427 

0 

0 

7692 

0 

0 

£•8119 

0 

0 

8239 

0 

0 

8119 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

Hence  there  appears  to  be  fome  profit  on  this  account,  befides  all 
that  is  on  the  bleaching ; alfo  the  rent  of  25  houfes,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  100 1.  a year. 

But  if  they  fell  only  at  1 1.  7s.  id.  the  account  would  then  be  : 
Expences  - - 811900 

Produce  5274,  at  27s.  id.  - - 714^  o o 

Lofs  - - • - - - 978  o o 


Let  me  obferve  upon  this,  that  fuch  accounts  are  never  accurate, 
and  they  Ihould  be  taken  rather  for  framing  general,  than  particular 
ideas.  At  firft  fight,  it  might  be  thought,  that  proving  too  much  in 
the  little  or  no  profit  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  is  proving  nothing,  as 
the  trade  could  never  be  carried  on  j but  this  would  not  be  a juft  con- 
clufion.  The  linen  bufinefs  is  not  conducted  thusj  the  drapers,  who 
are  bleachers,  purchafe  the  linen,  not  weave  it  on  their  account  j and 
here  lies  probal3ly  much  of  their  profit,  they  take  advantage  of  the  va- 
riation of  times^  to  ufe  a commercial  term,  and  often  get  the  linen 
under  its  fair  value  ; they  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of 
all  temporary  neceflities  among  the  weavers  j but  at  all  events,  they 
know  to  a farthing  the  value  they  can  give,  and  they  do  not  buy  a 
piece  more  than  fuits  them.  But  if  the  weaving  was  done  on  their 
account,  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  the  linen,  however  dead  the 
market,  or  elfe  have  their  men  idle.  Another  obfervation  which  goes 
generally  to  all  undertakings  of  this  fort  is,  that  the  uniting  in  one 
perfon  feveral  branches  of  a nianufacfure,  will  rarely  be  found  ad- 
vantageous. If  every  ftep  is  a diftindt  trade,  alone  occupying  both 
capital  and  attention,  the  fabric  is  the  more  like  to  thrive.  That 
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Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  with  great  activity  and  a good  underftanding,  can 
make  himfelf  a mafter  of  the  bufmefs,  nothing  but  contraction  can 
doubt ; but  I queftion  whether  the  moft  fagacious  draper  in  Ireland 
would  make  confiderably,  if  he  wove  the  cloth  as  well  as  bleached  it ; 
hence  therefore,  the  part  of  the  preceding  caculation  the  moft  applicable 
to  gentlemen,  is  the  detail  of  the  expenditure  of  3285L  becaufe  for 
that  fum,  100  weavers  and  a bleacher  would  be  fet  to  work,  to  whom 
the  landlord  might  give  what  encouragement  he  pleafed  in  bounties 
per  piece,  made  and  bleached,  but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  on  his 
own  account.  After  all,  I fee  every  reafon  to  affert,  that  a gentleman, 
for  a Ihilling  he  will  ever  make  by  manufactory,  will  profit  a guinea  by 
the  improvement  of  land  i have  rafcals  to  deal  with  in  one  line,  and  ho- 
neft  men  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  obfervcs,  that  the  art  of  bleaching  depends  fo  much 
on  niceties,  an^  not  a little  on  matter  of  opinion  in  the  drapers,  who 
buy  the  linen,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  it  j there  are 
fome  points  however,  which  deferve  attention  ; firft,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
ufe  of  lime,  which  though  great  chymifts  have  proved  to  be  perfeCfly 
harmlefs  and  ufeful,  if  ufed  with  fkill  and  caution,  yet  the  bleachers  po*- 
fitively  deny  the  ufe  of  it,  whether  to  indulge  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
mon people  againft  it,  or  for  profit  in  making  the  worft  afhes  equal  to 
the  beft,  cannot  be  well  afcertained.  As  to  bucking  and  boiling,  it  is 
very  obfervable  that  the  fineft  linens  being  made  of  the  hardeft  and 
tougheft  fibres  of  the  flax,  which  ftand  the  operation  of  fcutching,  (-’which 
by  the  way  is  a very  ftrong  reafon  wdiy  the  fineft  linens  fhould  be  incom- 
parably more  lafting  than  the  coarfer  ones)  make  a diftinCfion  between 
boiling  and  bucking,  the  firft  is  the  moft  fevere  operation,  and  therefore 
neceffary  for  the  tough  materials,  the  other  proper  for  the  coarfe  and 
weaker  ones.  But  they  are  the  fame  thing  if  done  with  attention ; a 
thorough  bucking  is  equal  to  a mild  boiling,  but  depending  both  on  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  performed.  With  regard  to  rubbing  boards,  the 
general  prejudice  to  them  being  founded  on  faCf,  can  only  arife  from 
the  bleachers  faving  foap  y if  ufed  in  a proper  quantity,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  objection  to  them. 

Account  of  flax  about  Ballymoat.  The  greater  part  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple about  Ballymoat  allot  about  half  a rood  of  land  to  the  growth  of 
flax,  the  rent  7s.  6d.  this  is  fown  with  about  five  gallons  of  feed,  medium 
price  5s.  6d.  the  5 gallons.  From  breaking  and  fcutching,  the  above 
yields  to  the  grower,  from  84  to  112  cwt.  that  is,  6 to  8 ftone.  If  the 
flax  be  dried,  as  w^ell  as  broke  and  fcutched  at  the  mill,  the  charge  is 
i6d.  a ftone;  if  only  the  two  latter,  it  is  only  i4d.  or  if  fcutched,  only 
iod.  After  fcutching,  it  is  worth,  rough,  5s.  to  6s.  a ftone.. 
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After  fcutching,  it  is  heckled  or  fplit  into  fmall  pieces  of  different 
qualities  j one  half  produces  the  heft  fort,  which  is  fpun  to  about  three 
hank  yarn,  that  is,  three  hanks  to  the  pound : the  half  of  the  remaining 
half,  i.e.  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  called  hackled  tow,  and  is  fpun  into  an 
inferior  fort,  two  hank  yarn ; the  remainder  is  called  backings.^  and  is  fpun 
into  the  coarfeft  fluff,  of  which  is  made  facking,  coarfe  flieeting  for*the 
poor,  &c.  At  this  period  the  weight  is  not  diminifhed  above  4 lb.  in  the 
cwt.  and  the  beft  fort  is  worth  at  a medium,  pd.  a lb.  the  fecond  fort 
worth  6d.  and  the  coarfeft  about  i§d,  afterpayment  of  id.  per  lb.  for 
the  two  firft  forts. 

Dr.  Cr. 

Rough  flax  - - - z o o 56  lb.  heckled  of  beft  fort  - - 2 z a 

Heckling  - - - o 7 o 28  lb.  at  6d.  - - - 0140 

Profit  - - - - o 12  o Backings  ^ - - 030 

£.  2 o 2 19  o 

The  hecklers  generally  travel  about  to  the  houfes  of  poor  people  to  get 
this  work  to  do.  Four  men  will  be  taken  up  2 days  in  doing  the  above 
quantity.  Spinning  is  performed  by  women  and  children  j one  diligent 
perfon  will  fpin  about  one  hank,  containing  1 2 ents.,  each  ent  having 
120  rounds,  from  two  yards  and  a half  in  circumference  in  a day.  If 
carried  then  to  market,  it  generally  produces  5d.  per  hank,  or  a dozen 
to  the  fpinner,  and  is  generally  bought  by  jobbers  or  by  poor  manufac- 
turers. Upwards  of  40,000!.  per  ann.  in  yarn  is  exported  from  Sligo  to 
Manchefter  and  Liverpool.  It  is  fuppofed  that  there  is  as  much  yarn  ex- 
ported raw  from  Ireland,  as  is  manufa6lured  in  it.  The  firft  ftep  taken 
by  the  manufa6turer  is  to  fteep  the  yarn  in  lukewarm  water  for  a day  or 
two;  it  is  then  boiled  12  hours  in  a ftrong  lee  of  barilla  allies,  after 
which  it  is  bleached  for  3 weeks  or  a month,  and  when  dry,  is  dreffed 
and  foftened  by  being  hung  in  a frame,  and  rubbed  in  a clipped  flick,  after 
which  it  is  forted  into  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  firft  by  weight,  and 
tlien  by  the  eye,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  weaver,  with  the 
reed  and  geers  adapted  to  manufafturing  it.  The  grift  or  finenefs  of  the 
yarn,  determines  the  fit  or  finenels  of  the  reed  through  wdiich  it  is  to  be 
wrought.  The  reed  is  divided  into  heers^  each  beer  containing  20  fplits, 
each  fplit  two  threads.  Thefe  threads  are  called  the  ui;arp.  The  threads 
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thrown  acrofs  by  the  fhuttle  are  called  the  wooft.  Five  beers  are  what  is 
commonly  called  a hundred^  the  number  of  which  hundred  is  regulated 
by  the  Ikill  of  the  manufacturer,  fo  as  to,  make  the  cloth  thick  or  thin  in 
the  breadth:  and  the  number  of  thefe  hundreds  conftitutes  the  finenefs 
and  value  of  the  cloth.  N.  B.  The  extremities  are  from  400  fplits  in 
the  breadth  of  one  yard  to  2500.  The  rule  to  afcertain  the  true  value  of 
any  given  piece  of  cloth  by  infpedfion  with  a glafs.  Apply  the  glafs  to 
the  cloth,  reckon  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp,  which  are  magni- 
fied by  the  glafs,  and  by  as  many  threads  as  are  fo  counted,  fo  many 
hundreds  is  the  finenefs  of  the  cloth,  which  hundreds  when  doubled,  and 
half  of  the  firfi:  number  added,  i.  e.  10  threads  giving  as  many  hundreds, 
them  doubled  make  20,  and  half  added  25.  Of  fo  many  hanks  of  yarn  does 
a piece  of  cloth  of  20  yards  confift  of,  fairly  and  honeftly  made.  Learn 
the  value  of  yarn,  add  the  weaving  and  bleaching,  and  the  addition  gives 
the  value  out  of  the  manufadlory. 


An  acre. 

Forty  gallons  feed,  is.  6d. 

Two  ploughings  - - - 

Two  harrowings  - - • - 

Clodding,  four  women 
Weeding,  ten  ditto  - 

Pulling,  twenty  women,  a day,  3d.  and  diet,  3d. 
Binding,  four  men,  6d.  and  3d.  diet  ' - 
Carrying,  fix  horfes,  a day,  at  is.  6d. 

Watering  and  fodding,  fix  men 

Taking  out,  four  men  . - - 

Spreading,  twelve  women  - - 

Lifting,  twelve  women  _ - - 

Carrying,  two  cars  and  four  men 
Dr}dng,  four  men  and  four  women  - 
T welve  kifiies  turf,  8d.  - - - 

Beetling,  forty  women  » - - 

Scutching,  is.  a ftone,  fifty-fix  ftone 
Heckling,  8d.  a ftone  for  the  flax,  id.  per  lb.  for  the  tow, 
41b.  of  the  firft  to  the  ftone,  fcutched,  or  14  ftone, 
heckled,  at  8d.  _ - - 

Three  pound  of  tow  to  the  ftone,  168  lb.  at  id. 

Rent  ----- 
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If  the  land  is  hired  ready  drelTed 
Rent 


This  if  a cottar,  but  if  not  the  I'ent  is  3I.  which  will 
make  it  - 

Value  of  the  heckled  flax,  yd.  to  is.  average  <)d,  a lb  or 
I2S.  a ftone  ~ - 

One  hundred  fixty-eight  pound  of  tow,  at  6d. 

Six  pound  of  Backings  to  the  fl:one,  336  lb.  at  one  halfpenny 
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Very  little  weaving  in  Sligo,  but  a little  feattered  fpinning  every  where  j 
the  women  earn  3d.  or  4d.  a day,  by  a hank  a day.  8o,oool.  of  yarn  lafl: 
year  exported  from  the  port  of  Sligo.  Price  of  labour,  cottars  5d. 
others  6d.  Heaps  of  weeds  burning  all  over  the  country  for  afhes  for 
boiling  the  yarn,  by  poor  people.  An  acre  of  weeds  has  been  fold  for 
61.  6s.  One  fixth  or  the  county  bog  and  mountain,  the  reft  15s.  an 
acre.  The  farms  rife  to  large  ones,  that  are  grazing,  but  all  the  tillage 
is  carried  on  by  cottars,  or  very  inconfiderable  ones.  The  courfes  are  5 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes. 

Barony  of  Corra,  the  beft  in  the  county  j the  high  lands  all  lime- 
ftone.  Rent  about  Ballymoat,  20s.  Potatoes  yield  26  barrels,'  at  the 
average  price  of  flx  fhillings,  it  weighs  locwt.  Wheat  yields  fix  and  a 
half,  or  feven  barrels.  Oats  10  ditto.  A great  plenty  of  marie,  and 
lime-ftone,  and  lime-ftone  gravel  in  all  the  country,  but  none  ufed, 
except  by  fuch  as  are  forced  to  do  it  by  their  landlords.  Of  thefe  the 
moft  generally  ufed  is  the  lime-ftone  gravel.  A good  deal  of  mountain, 
improved  by  little  farmers,  by  their  landlord’s  directions.  John  Kelly, 
a little  cottar  on  Mr.  Fitzmaurice’s  eftate,  is  a ftrong  inftance  of  this, 
and  his  mode  of  doing  it,  has  been  by  paring  and  burning,  and  fpreading 
the  allies.  He  then  puts  in  potatoes  immediately,  gets  good  crops,  then 
good  oats,  and  would,  if  he  was  able,  fow  grafs  feeds. 

Sunday,  auguft  26th,  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jolhua  Cooper’s,  at  Mercra,  who 
not  only  received  me  with  the  utmoft  politenefs,  but  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
fend  for  a neighbouring  gentleman,  in  order  between  them,  with  other  af- 
liftance,  to  anfwer  all  my  queftions,  which  was  done  in  the  moft  attentive 
and  fatisfaClory  manner.  About  which  place  the  rent  of  land,  on  an  aver- 
age,  15s.  Some  of  the  mountains,  that  are  not  lime-ftone,  let  for  very  little, 
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2s.  but  the  lime-flone  ones  are  good  land  univerfally,  and  yield  almoR 
as  high  rent  as  the  reft  of  the  country.  Farms  in  culture  are  exceedingly 
■fmall,  the  poor  people  divide  and  take  them  in  partnerfhip,  four  or  five 
to  a plough  land  of  100  acres,  but  they  fubdivide  down  to  five  or  fix 
acres,  and  in  general  all  the  tillage  is  done  by  thefe  little  occupiers. 
There  are  fome  large  grazing  farms  up  to  above  1000  acres,  which  are 
under  fheep  and  bullocks.  One  feventh  of  the  county  may  be  reckoned 
hog,  and  unimproved  mountain,  and  the  other  b-yths,  15  s.  May-o 
one  third,  perhaps  half,  hog  and  mountain,  and  two-thirds,  at  j2s. 
Oalway  more  than  one-third  bog,  mountain  and  lakes.  The  courfes 
/of  crops  purfued  here } 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

7.  Oats.  ,8.  Left  out  feven  years  to  fheep. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax,  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

7.  Oats.  8.  Oats.  9.  Layout. 

I.  ‘Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Barley.  4 Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Potatoes. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley,  which  is  the  beft  courfe  I have  met  with  in 
Ireland.  Wheat  is  coming  in  in  the  following  courfe, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats,  4 or  5 years.  Some  wheat  on 

fummer  fallow.  Grafs  land  hired  for  potatoes,  at  5I.  if  not  an  acre,  is 

Rent  - - - '- 

Cefs  - - - - - 

Tythe  * - - - - 

Manuring  labour,  20  men,  and  3 horfes  - 
Seed,  thirty  pecks,  each  6d.  - - 

Putting  in  firft  digging,  30  men,  at  hd.  - 
Second  covering,  fhovelling  ditto  - - ^ 

Third  ditto,  fifteen  men 
Weeding,  eight  men 

■Digging  up,'  fixty  men  a day  - - 

Picking  and  gathering,  one  man  to  four 
-Carrying  home,  five  men  and  five  horfes  - 
picking  over  and  fhiftin^  ..  ..  * 


Produce. 

300  pecks,  561b.  each,  at  6d.  per  peck 

If  they,  which  is  very  common,  hire  grafs  land  for  it,  the 
rent  is  4I.  4s.  on  an  average,  then 
Rent  - • - 

Other  expences  as  before  ^ - 
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Produce. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pecks,  at  6d.  - - -8150 

Profit  - - 1 18  o 

Many  are  planted  in  bogs  that  are  drained  ; they  are  the  firfi:  thing 
they  plant,  manuring  with  both  lime-ftone  gravel  and  dung,  the  firft 
will  not  do  alone,  very  little  dung  will  do  : the  crops  are  fuperior  in 
quantity  to  thofe  from  any  other  land,  they  will  get  50  pecks  more  than 
from  the  grafs  land.  They  feed  their  cows  and  pigs  with  them  when  plen- 
tiful. Mr.  0‘Hara  of  Nymphsfield  fatted  many  bullocks  with  them,  and 
found  that  they  did  exceedingly  well.  Of  barley  they  fow  a barrel  per 
acre,  which  is  here  14  ftone,  and  get  on  an  average  14  barrels  an  acre. 
In  Terrera  barony  they  get  great  crops,  fometimes  20  barrels  an  acre. 
They  fow  2 barrels  of  12  ftone  of  oats,  the  mean  produce  10  barrels, 
feme  not  above  5 or  6..  Of  wheat  they  fow  12  ftone,  and  the  crop  6 
barrels.  Every  body  fows  a patch  of  flax  ; a fanning  cottar,  with  6 or  7. 
acres,  will  fow  6 or  8 gallons.  The  quantity  of  feed  40  gallons  per  acre. 
The  value  Ibid  on  the  foot  is  in  general  81.  and  the  crop  is  calculated  that' 
a gallon  of  feed  produces  a ftone  of  fcutched  flax,  or  40  ftone  per  acre. 
The  quantity  of  wafte  improved  is  very  confiderable ; it  is  moory  moun- 
tain, about  12  inches  deep.  In  much  of  this,  immediately  under  the 
moor,  is  a thin  ftratum  of  what  they  call  lack-day,  which  is  like  baked 
clay,  the  thicknefs  of  a tile,  and  no  water  gets  through  it.  Under  it- 
lime-ftone  gravel.  Trenching  the  land  for  potatoes,  breaks  this  ftratum^. 
and  lets  the  water  through  at  once,^  and  no  other  drains  are  necelfary. 
In  lefs  than  a century,  almoft  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  Rofeommon, 
was  a moor.  The  mode  taken  has  been  by  lime-ftone  gravel  chiefly, 
and  this  goes  on  fo  much,  that  tlie  moors  are  worth  a confiderable  rent  i 
the  crops  they  give  at  firft  are  very  great.  The  expence  of  gravelling  is 
2I.  2S.  an  acre.  2000  horfe-loads  in  balkets  on  their  backs  is  the  quantity, 
it  changes  the  nature  both  of  moors  and  clays  intirely,  and  lafts  for  ever. 

In  this  country  there  are  large  trails  of  grais  land,  which  will  rear  the  largeft 
oxen,  but  will  not  fatten  them  ; but  if  gravelled,  will  fatten  them  perfectly. 
Lime  not  ufed  as  a manure  in  common,  though  there  is  an  amazing  quantity 
in  the  country  ; the  price  of  burning  will  be  four-pence  halfpenny  a barrel  of 
roach  lime.  A barrel  of  turf  will  burn  a barrel  of  lime  ; a barrel  of  turf  is 
one-third  of  a kifh.  Turf  mold  laid  on  a clay  meadow  will  give  one  good 
crop.  The  fyfiem  of  cattle  is  various ; the  graziers  upon  good  grafs  buy  in 
cows  in  the  month  of  may,  at  3I.  los.  average,  and  fell  out  in  november  and 
odtober,  at  a profit  of  1 1..  los.  alfo  buy  oxen  3 year  old  in  oftober,  give 
them  coarfe  hay,  and  fell  them  fat  or  in  good  order  the  autumn  following ; buy 
in  at  4I.  LOS.  and  fell  out  at  7I.  and  he  will  take  for  meadow  half  an  acre  of 
hay,  and  one  and  a half  for  fummer  ; befides  which  there  will  be  one  fheep 
and  a half  per  acre  the  year  through,,  which  will  pay  12  s..  Upon  woiie 
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land  they  go  into  the  fucceflion  fyftem,  which  is  buying  year  olds  at  25s.  on  an 
average  : thefe,  as  well  as  the  preceding  for  cattle,  which  at  4 year  old  come  to 
5 cwt.  which  is  the  common  fize  of  the  county.  He  keeps  them  3 years,  and 
felling  them  lean  at  4I.  los.  but  thefe  fyftems  are  always  united  on  the  fame 
farm,  as  they  have  all  forts  of  cattle  to  fyit  different  foils.  No  dairies. 

The  fheep  fyftem  is  not  of  confequence,  for  there  are  fcarce  any  flocks  kept, 
T wenty  years  ago  the  baronies  of  Corra  and  Terrera  were  continued  fheep- 
walks  j but  now  the  former  is  all  potatoes  and  barley,  and  much  of  the  latter 
is  broken  up,  fo  that  upon  the  whole  tillage  has  gained  very  much  on  grafs. 
The  fheep  there  kept  are  both  fattening  and  breeding  j they  keep  their  lambs 
till  three  year  wethers,  and  fell  them  fat  at  16s.  that  is,  18  lb.  a quarter,  at 
2d,  a lb.  The  ewe  lambs  will  be  kept,  and  old  ewes  culled  and  fold  off  half 
fat,  at  I os.  The  fleeces  on  the  average  of  the  whole  will  be  4 lb.  Mr.  Ormfby 
gets  8 and  10  lb.  from  his  wethers.  Swine  increaflng,  no  pork  exported  from 
Sligo  till  laft  year,  but  now  they  are  getting  into  it.  Horfes  are  ufed  for  tillage 
only,  4 in  a plough  -abreaft,  and  fome  harrowing  ftill  done  by  the  taib  i 
they  will  plough  half  an  acre  a day,  or  more  commonly  three  days  to  an  acre. 
Upon  wet  lands  they  plough  into  ridges  arched,  but  never  water  farrow.  They 
know  nothing  of  cutting  chaff,  but  let  the  wind  blow  that  of  their  crops  away, 
As  to  hiring  and  flocking  farms,  they  manage  fo  as  to  do  without  capital  j a 
grazier  will  re-let  to  his  cottars  as  much  of  his  land  as  high  as  he  can  j enough 
to  pay  his  rent  or  near  it,  and  as  to  the  poor  fellow,  he  manages  with  very  liu 
tie.  3I.  per  acre  will  do  for  buying  the  cattle  for  a grazing  farm. 

Land  fells  at  20  years  purchafe,  rack  rent,  The  rents  are  lefs  than  ^ or 
6 years  ago,  but  are  rather  rifing  at  prefent.  Tythes  are  generally  taken  in 
kind  J they  are  let  to  tythe  proilors,  who  are  paid  wheat  8 s.  Barley  6 s. 
Oats  4s.  Flax  8s.  Potatoes  none  tythed  in  Connaught,  Hay  3s.  Leafes  3 
lives,  or  31  years.  Much  of  it  let  on  leafes  renewable  forever,  Middle  men, 
who  occupy  none,  is  a practice  declining,  but  not  gone  out.  Two  bolting  mills 
eredled,  which  begin  to  increafe  the  crops  of  wheat,  and  promife  to  change  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  people  throughout  it  increafe  very  faft  moft  un^ 
doubtedly.  Their  circumftances  in  general  are  infinitely  better  than  20  years 
ago  J they  are  cloathed  and  fed  better,  are  much  more  induftrious  j fpalpeens 
going  from  hence  declines  much,  and  will  foon  be  entirely  out.  Rent  of  a 
cabbin  and  garden  20?,  The  grafs  of  a cow  30s.  There  were  fome  emigra- 
tions to  America,  but  not  conflderable,  and  fome  of  them  are  come  back  again. 
The  religion  in  general  catholic  j but  more  proteftants  than  in  any  other  county 
in  Connaught.  In  the  baronies  of  Liny  and  Corra,  there  are  many  milefian 
irifh  J in  Mayo  more  ftill,  all  of  the  fpanifh  breed.  The  food  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple is  potatoes,  milk,  and  herrings,  with  oaten  bread  in  fummer  j all  keep 
cows,  not  pigs,  and  but  a few  poultry.  They  have  an  abfolute  bellyfull  of  po- 
tatoes, and  the  children  cat  them  as  plentifully  as  they  like.  The  average  price 
of  oatmeal  fomething  lefs  than  id.  a pound.  All  of  them  have  a bit  of  cab- 
bages. They  prefer  oat  bread  both  to  potatoes  and  to  wheat  bread.  AH  af- 
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ford  whifky.  A year’s  turf  will  coft  a family  30s.  The  common  people  are 
fo  amazingly  addided  to  thieving  every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  that 
they  will  unlhoe  the  horfes  in  the  field  in  the  barony  of  Liny ; they  are  alfo 
lyars  from  their  cradle,  but  wonderfully  fagacious,  cunning,  and  artful. 

Within  10  miles  of  this,  in  Leitrim,  is  a great  country  of  good  coal  near 
the  furface  j but  for  want  of  being  well  worked,  fells  at  7s.  a ton.:  and  near 
Bally fodare  is  a lead  mine,  but  not  worked  with  fuccefs,  though  very  rich.  As 
to  the  linen  manufactory,  it  has  made  fome  progrefs  j there  are  6 bleach  greens 
in  the  county,  and  there  are  many  weavers.  Spinning  is  univerfal  in  all  the 
cabbins.  A woman  will  earn  two-pence  halfpenny  at  it.  The  rents  arc 
moftly  paid  by  yarn. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  reclaimed,  and  is  reclaiming  65  acres  of  bog,  which  is  12 
feet  deep,  and  was  fo  wet  and  rotten,  that  no  animal  could  go  on  it  without 
being  fwallowed  up : much  of  it  had  been  fo  mangled  and  cut  in  holes  to  get 
turf,  that  the  levelling  in  order  for  the  plough  was  put  out  at  iL  los.  an  acre. 
A great  drain  was  made  round  it  9 feet  broad  at  top,  lo  deep,  and  quite  nar- 
row at  bottom,  and  repeated  thefe  drains,  but  not  ib  large  at  the  diftanceof  60 
yards  from  each  other.  A drain  of  9 feet  wide  at  top,  and  6 deep,  cofts  lod. 
a perch.  The  above  drains  were  done  by  the  day.  In  one  year  after,  the 
bog  was  dry  enough  to  plough,  which  he  did,  and  burnt  the  furrow  and  fowed 
rape : the  crop  middling,  eat  it  with  Iheep.  The  fecond  year  ploughed  and 
burnt  it  again,  and  had  a fecond  crop  of  rape ; after  which  another  year  of 
rape  and  turneps,  and  it  now  lies  with  the  grades  that  came  of  themfelves  after 
thefe  operations:  it  is  but  indifferent,  except  in  one  place  where  fome  lime-ftone 
gravel  was  fcattered,  and  there  it  is  good,  promifing  well.  Adjoining  the  bog 
is  a wet  fpringy  bank  full  of  ruflies,  from  which  Mr.  Cooper  apprehends  the 
water  comes  that  breaks  out  in  the  bog,  which  it  does  in  a few  places,  for  want 
of  the  furrounding  drain  on  that  fide  being  completed.  To  fuch  as  have  bogs 
to  improve,  he  would  recommend  to  furround  the  fpace  to  be  improved  with  a 
drain  fo  deep  as  to  go  to  the  gravel,  which  is  a point  he  thinks  very  neceffary  ; 
as  when  this  is  done,  if  there  is  any  fall  at  all  for  the  water,  the  drain  will  keep 
open,  and  not  clofe  up,  as  it  will  do  if  not  fo  deep,  for  want  of  a hard 
furface  for  the  water  to  run  off  on.  A year  after  this  work,  plough  it,  burn 
the  furrow,  and  fow  rape  for  fheep  food,  levelling  the  land  by  ploughing  and 
burning.;  and  repeat  this  till  level,  or  if  there  is  any  dung,  potatoes  is  much 
the  befl  crop,  and  will  be  a great  produce.  As  foon  as  the  land  is  level,  fow 
oats  and  hay  feeds,  and  when  there  is  a llcin  of  turf  gained,  then  carry  on  the 
lime-fione  gravel  in  preference  to  every  thing  elfe,  if  it  is  to  be  had  : the  effedt 
of  which  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  change  heath  to  white  clover  at  once  upon  drained 
land.  The  more  foapy  the  gravel  is  the  better : and  Mr.  Cooper,  from  experi- 
ence, knows  that  it  woivld  then  fet  as  meadow  at  30s.  an  acre  as  long  as  it  was 
kept  from  returnii'g  to  its  original  date.  As  to  the  quantity  of  draining,  cutting 
it  into  oblongs  of  300  yards  by  60,  Vould  be  fully  fufficient:  thefe  have  laid 
his  bog  dry. 
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Turneps  Mr.  Cooper  has  cultivated  thefe  17  years  regularly,  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  ftall-feeding  oxen,  and  has  found  them  of  great  ufe. 
Cabbages  he  has  had  thefe  four  years,  the  fcotch  fort,  borecole,  and 
Reynold’s  turnep-cabbage  ; thefe  he  has  ufed  for  fattening  fheep,  and 
never  had  fuch  fheep  as  by  this  means.  He  prefers  cabbages  to  turneps 
much  for' all  ufes,  can  get  larger  crops,  and  what  he  gets  goes  farther, 
and  are  much  preferred  by  both  cattle  and  flieep : after  them,  he  has  got 
exceeding  fine  barley.  In  the  breed  of  cattle  Mr.  Cooper  has  taken  pains 
to  improve  by  means  of  a lancafhire  bull,  of  Mr.  Parker’s  breed,  and  this 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  cattle  are  all  very  fine,  large,  and  well  made  j 
all  lancafliire  long  horns,  with  a mixture  of  the  flafford  and  Warwick. 
He  has  alfo  found  that  this  improvement  of  the  breed  for  fatting  has 
not  hurt  his  dairy,  for  his  cows  give  8 quarts  of  milk  at  a meal,  which 
is  efteemed  very  well  here : for  fattening  the  breed  is  excellent.  Oxen 
he  has  ufed  for  tillage,  &c.  18  years,  inftead  of  horfes  j works  them  in 
common  yokes,  and  bows  4 or  6 in  a plough ; but  he  thinks  that  four 
horfes  will  do  more  work  in  a day  than  four  oxen  : yet  finds  the  latter 
incomparably  the  mofi:  profitable.  Mules  he  finds  of  the  greateft  ufe. 
They  are  much  longer  lived  than  horfes,  hardier,  eafier  fed,  and  more 
profitable  : but  this  is  principally  applicable  to  the  fmall  irifh  mule,  and 
not  the  large  ones  from  Spanilli  afles,  which  are  not  fo  hardy,  and  more 
liable  to  diforders.  They  are  never  fed  fo  well  as  horfes,  yet  go  through 
more  labour : and  are  much  fuperior  to  them  for  carrying  burthens. 
One  caution,  however,  fhould  be  ufed  in  relation  to  their  food.  If  wheat 
ftraw  is  cut  into  chaff  and  given,  it  will  kill  them  j the  late  bifhop  of 
Elphin  loft  all  his  mules  by  it.  Mr.  Cooper  has  fattened  many  hogs  on 
potatoes,  and  he  has  found  that  raw  potatoes  will  fatten  them  very  well, 
. but  the  fat  will  be  flabby  and  greafy  j but  if  the  potatoes  are  parboiled, 
and  well  fprinkled  with  4lt,  the  flefli  will  be  firm,  and  perfe6lly  good. 
He  once  tried  fattening  a cow  on  them,  and  flie  did  admirably,  but  eat 
fo  much,  that  at  the  very  loweft  price  it  would  not  anfwer  to  give  them. 
He  has  improved  much  land  by  hollow  draining,  has  done  it  with  fods, 
and  found  that  it  anfwers  perfectly. 

Sligo  is  the  only  fea-port  of  this  country,  and  the  ftate  of  its  trade 
may  be  taken,  as  no  bad  explanation  of  the  improvement  of  the  country 
around  it  with  which  it  communicates. 


A view 


of  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  in  the  port  of  Sligo  for 
twenty  yearSy  ending  Lady-day^  lyjS- 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

^75^ 

f.  1208  I I 

4 

f.26  II 

^757 

216  12 

0 

15  *3 

1753 

425  10 

I 

23  !I 

J759 

504  II 

6 

45  I 

Years. 
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Years. 

1760 

Imports. 

£-5'8  9 

8 

Exports. 

£•45  6 

3 

1761 

3»4 

19 

4 

51 

13 

0 

1762 

640 

6 

II 

73 

17 

1 1 

1763' 

1017 

1 1 

7 

104 

17 

7 

1764 

1 187 

15 

3 

131 

3 

2 

1765 

1458 

9 

4 

102 

17 

0 

1766 

406 

12 

7 

120 

I 

4 

1767 

486 

7 

2 

92 

17 

7 

1768 

1178 

12 

3 

160 

8 

6 

1769 

998 

14 

6 

487 

17 

2 

1770 

1122 

2 

' 4 

523 

6 

7 

1771 

1554 

1-9 

0 

309 

2 

0 

3772 

841 

16 

7 

471 

9 

I 

1773 

2477 

17 

1 1 

835 

1 1 

10 

1774 

2418 

5 

4 

730 

1 1 

4 

1775 

2256 

8 

I 

956 

0 

6 

Mr.  Cooper  has  remarked,  that  the  great  improvement  of  this  part  of 
Ireland  commenced  about  the  year  1748,  and  that  rents  now  are,  to 
what  they  were  before  that  period,  as  fifteen  to  fix.  Some  farms  bought 
in  1725,  at  5s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  twenty  years  purchafe,  are  now  lett 
at  1 8s. 

August  26th,  left  Mercra,  and  went  to  Ballafadore,  when  I had 
great  pleafure  in  viewing  the  falls ; the  river  breaks  over  rocks  in  the 
' moft  romantic  manner,  from  edge  to  edge,  in  rnany  falls,  for  the  fpace 
of  two  hundred  yards  before  it  comes  to  the  principal  one,  which  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  perpendicular ; the  fcenery  about  it  is  bold,  the  features. 
of  the  mountains  are  great,  and  Knocknaree  in  full  relief  j if  the  falls 
were  through  a dark  wood,  the  fcenery  would  be  among  the  finefl  in  the 
world. 

To  Tanrego,  the  feat  of  Lewis  Irwin,  Efq;  (who  favoured  me  witli 
feveral  articles  of  ufeful  intelligence)  fituated  in  the  barony  of  Tyrera, 
which  is  twenty-feven  miles  long,  and  cultivated  from  one  and  an  half  to 
three  in  breadth,  by  the  fea  fide  ; lets  from  12s.  to  17s.  an  acre,  a little 
for  20s.  The  foil  a light  fandy  loam,  on  lime-ftone,  one  foot  to  two  deep. 
Farms  are  in  general  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  j many  taken  in  part- 
nerlhip,  four  to  eight  families  take  two  hundred  acres. 

I . Manure  with  wrack  for  potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley.  4.  Barley* 
5.  Oats. 

1,  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3’.  Oats.  4.  Potatoes  again. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Lay  out  for  grafs. 
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No  feeds,  in  one  or  two  years  white  clover  will  come  if  not  over- 
cropped, For  potatoes,  from  loo  to  150  horfe  loads  fea^  weed,  mix 
no  dung  with  it.  Plant  twelve  pecks,  each  56  lb.  and  get  twelve  to 
twenty  fold,  that  is  144  to  249  pecks.  Of  barley,  they  get  thirteen  or 
fourteen  barrels  per  acre.  Of  oats,  ten  barrels.  They  burn  vaft  quan- 
tities of  kelp,  in  the  whole  barony,  three  hundred  tons,  all  in  fummer  ; 
in  winter  or  fpring  they  manure  with  it.  The  brown  alga,  which  is  the 
more  luxuriant,  and  fuller  of  the  faponaceous  liquid,  they  don’t  manure 
with,  thinking  it  too  ftrong  for  the  land,  burning  it  up  as  they  call 
it ; but  if  they  would  lay  it  in  heaps  till  rotten,  or  made  compofts,  neither 
of  which  they  ever  do  at  all,  this  would  not  be  the  cafe.  They 
manure  with  it  every  fix  or  feven  years.  Mr.  Irwin  fpreads  it  in  his 
pound  upon  a ftratum  of  potatoe  ftalks,  and  over  both  one  of  turf  and 
mould,  for  cattle  to  tread  on  to  manure,  this  is  a moft  excellent  pra61:ice. 
The  m.ountains  neareft  to  the  fea,  are  chiefly  flocked  with  flieep,  and 
farther  in,  with  young  cattle  near  the  bog.  Upon  a part  of  thefe 
mountains,  of  three  miles  in  extent,  whatever  fheep  feed,  are  im- 
mediately killed  by  the  flaggers,  and  horfes  affedled  ; there  is  a good  deal 
of  lime  flone,  and  the  land  is  dry,  and  to  appearance,  and  in  fadt, 
good  ; it  fattens  bullocks ; it  is  attributed  to  the  lead  mines,  which 
this  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  full  of.  When  firfl  affedled,  if  brought 
down  to  a fait  marfh,  it  recovers  them  immediately.  Within  a few 
miles  of  Tanrego,  is  Giant  Ik,  and  Loch  Alt,  fix  to  ten  miles  broad, 
and  twenty  long,  one  continued  chain  of  mountain  and  bog.  Three- 
fourths  of  Sligo  bog,  and  uncultivated  mountain.  In  the  above  tradt, 
lime-flone  every  where,  in  fome,  lime-ftone  gravel,  and  a good  road 
runs  through  it;  in  all  this,  no  cultivation  or  improvements.  Mr.  Ir- 
win, upon  a part  of  this  country,  tried  about  an  acre  of  boggy,  moory 
mountain,  to  fee  if  paring  and  burning  would. do,  it  anfwered  great- 
ly, and  the  befl  potatoes  in  the  country  were  there  next  year.  Lime 
he  alfo  tried,  and  with  great  fuccefs ; he  did  this  in  order  to  fliew  the 
people  that  their  wafles  were  improveable.  Upon  the  fea-fhore  are  im- 
menfe  beds  of  oyfler  fhells,  which  are  burnt  into  lime  for  building  and 
plaiflering,  as  they  take  much  iefs  fuel ; thefe  hills  received  no  little  in- 
creafe  from  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  interior  country  coming  to  the  fea- 
coafl  to  eat  oyflers,  where  having  filled  themfelves  fufficiently  in  the 
mornings,  they  got  drunk  in  the  evening;  this  was  in  the  z/;^civilized  times. 
Moft  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  were  Cromwell’s  foldiers,  and  many 
welch  families,  Jones’s,  Morgan’s,  Wynn’s,  &c.  In  the  barony  of  Tyrera 
flax  is  univerfally  cultivated  ; a man  with  twenty  acres  will  have  a rood, 
which  is  fown  with  five  gallons  of  feed';  all  the  females  fpin,  but  the 
number  of  weavers  is  inconfiderable.  Walked  down  to  the  coaft  of 
Tanrego,  immediately  oppofite  Knocknaree,  which  rifes  veiy  boldy ; 
the  bay  of  Ballyfadore  comes  up  under  it,  and  Ylanabaolane  ifland,  of 
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five  or  fix  acres,  fo  richi  that  it  will  fatten  nine  fheep  an  acre;  it  forms 
Sligo  bay. 

To  Sortland,  the  feat  of  — — Browne,  Efq;  to  whom  I am  obliged 
for  the  following  particulars. 

The  barony  of  Tyreragb,  black  mold  on  lime-ftone  6 inches  to  a 
foot  deep,  lets  at  i8s.  average.  The  farms  are  various,  generally 
taken  in  partnerlhip,  which  is  found  a mod;  mifchievous  cuftom,  and 
defi:ru61:ive  to  all  good  hufbandry.  The  courfe  ; 

F.  Potatoes  manured  with  fea  weed.  2.  Barley  produce  1 5 barrels. 
3.  Oats  10  barrels.  4.  Oats.  Very  little  ev’^er  laid  out  to  grafs. 

I.  Potatoes.  .2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax  on  fpots. 

The  fea- weed  the  only  manure,  and  they  depend  intirely  on  it, 
and  apt  to  do  that  too  much  negle6ling  other  parts  of  management. 
The  circumftances  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  improved  in  20  years, 
they  are  not  better  fed  or  cloathed,  or  in  any  refpecft  better  off  than  for- 
merly. Nor  are  they  at  all  induftrious,  even  of  fea  weed  they  do  not 
make  one  half  the  advantage  they  could,  they  might  get  an  hundred 
loads  where  they  get  one.  They  increafe  in  number  very  greatly,  fo 
as  to  be  evidently  crowded ; this  has  been  the  cafe  particularly  fince 
inoculation  was  introduced,  which  was  about  ten  years  ago.  They 
live  upon  potatoes  and  milk,  and  for  3 months  in  the  year,  on  oat- 
meal. Mr.  Browne  is  convinced  from- every  obfervation,  that  the  po- 
tatoes are  a very  wholefome  and  nourifhing  food.  The  linen  manu- 
fadlure  confifts  only  in  fpinning,  which  is  univerfal  in  all  the  cabbins, 
and  it  is  fo  much,  that  they  are  affifted  by  it,  in_  paying  their  rents. 
They  earn  3d.  a day  by  fpinning : one  lb.  of  flax  for  three  hank  yarn 
a woman  is  4 days  fpinning. 

Within  a mile  of  Sortland  is  a vafl:  bos:,  which  llretches  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  over.  It  is  a black  one,  16  fpit  deep.  There 
are  hillocks  in  it  of  lime-fcone  gravel,  but  lime-ftone  is  not  to  be  found 
near  it  in  general,  tho’  not  fearched  for  with  any  attention.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fo  cheap  here  that  any  improvements  might  be  worked  ; Mr. 
Browne  can  burn  it  at  3d.  a barrel  roach.  He  hires  1 100  acres  of  this 
bog,  of  Mr.  King,  of  Ballina,  at  4I.  a year,  tho’  he  has  not  improved 
it,  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  improveable,  and  remarks  that  he  never 
yet  faw  a bog  that  had  not  a fall  enough  to  drain  by.  In  the  barony  of 
Tyreragh,  there  are  a few  grazing  farmers,  but  not  many.  Mr.  Nelbit 
is  the  greateft,  he  farms  above  3000  acres.  Not  a third  of  the  county 
is  bog  and  mountain,  but  more  than  half  Mayo  is  fo  : average  rent  of 
the  whole  county,  exclufive  of  bog  and  mountain,  16s.  an  acre.  The 
fliore  is  a very  fruitful  one  in  fea  weed,  which  is  burnt  into  kelp  in  fum-  - 
mer.j  they  pgy  a rent  for  it  by  the  ton  of  what  they  get. 
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From  the  flate  quarry  to  Eunifcrone,  9 miles,  they  make  200  tons  of 
kelp.  The  men  have  17s.  to  20s.  a ton  for  ferving,  making,  and  burn- 
ing, and  it  fells  at  2I.  2s.  There  is  not  half  fo  much  ufed  in  manure  as 
in  burning.  It  is  made  all  the  way  from  this  country  to  Galway. 
Mules,  Mr,  Browne  thinks  fuperior  to  horfes,  for  carrying  backloads, 
but  much  inferior  in  drawing  ploughs  and  cars.  They  are  fo  long 
lived,  that  the  age  is  fcarce  ever  afked  when  they  are  bought  j they  will 
live  in  common,  in  full  work,  to  30  years.  They  will  alfo  in  bog,  draw 
out  their  legs  infinitely  better,  tho’  they  go  deeper  in.  From  100  ewes, 
Mr.  Browne  fells  100  three  year  old  wethers,  fat,  at  i8s.  to  20s.  alfo 
20  old  ewes  at  13s.  300  fleeces  at  41b.  at  is.  or  45 1.  Buys  in  yearling 
bullocks  at  40S.  and  fells  out  at  7I.  gets  thereby  5I.  for  keeping  2 years 
and  a half.  No  hay  given,  except  in  fnow.  He  has  improved  twenty 
acres  of  dry  moor  from  heath,  it  would  not  yield  any  rent,  but  now 
would  let  for  15  s.  an  acre.  The  moor  was  one  foot  deep  on  lack 
clay ; and  under  that  a loofe  gravel,  not  lime-flone.  Marled  it  at 
the  rate  of  150  barrels  an  acre,  which  cofl:  in  labour  5s.  white  marie 
from  under  a bog ; fpread  it,  and  left  it  for  a year,  which  killed  the 
heath  effedually,  then  ploughed  it  twice,  and  took  two  fucceflive  crops 
of  potatoes,  without  dung,  the  firfl:  an  extraordinary  one,  the  fecond 
not  bad : then  two  crops  of  barley,  which  were  very  good : then  oats 
two  crops,  both  very  good,  and  then  fet  it  at  15s.  an  acre.  If  he  had 
ever  fuch  quantities  of  fuch  land,  he  would  never  flop  from  the  im- 
provement of  it,  being  amazingly  profitable. 

August  the  27th,  to  Ballyna,  where  I experienced  the  mofl:  polite 
reception  from  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  King  ; the  views  of  the  dif- 
tant  mountains  is  very  finej  the  country  is  almofl:  encompafled  by 
them.  Thofe  of  Donnegal  to  the  right,  a great  ridge,  which  fepa- 
rates  Tyreragh  to  the  left,  Nephin-noble  in  the  front,  and  Knockaree 
behind.  Many  kilns  for  drying  corn  in  the  road.  Pafled  3 miles  of 
pafturage  under  cattle,  before  I came  to  the  river  leading  to  Ballyna. 
The  views  there  are  very  beautiful,  it  fpreads  in  different  reaches.  That 
of  Bailina  is  uncommonly  pleafing  j the  river  a noble  bend  to  a few  riling 
grounds  on  which  a part  of  the  town  is  feen  j beyond  it  the  bridge,  and 
the  whole  crowned  by  the  Nephin  mountain,  which  rifes  with  a magni- 
ficent regularity  from  its  bafe,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft:  mountains  I have 
feen. 

At  Ballyna  is  a falmon  fifhery,  let  for  520  1.  a year,  which  is  one  of 
the  mofl:  conflderable  in  the  kingdom ; generally  feventy  or  eighty  tons 
faked,  befides  the  frefli.  Clofe  almofl:  to  this  fifhery  is  a very  pretty, 
and  well-planted  farm,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Lindfay,  the 
owner  of  this  fifhery,  improved  fixteen  acres  of  moor,  covered  with 
heath,  in  the  following  manner : he  covered  it  with  lime-flone  gravel, 
at  the  expence  of  30s.  an  acre,  left  it  two  years,  by  which  time  the  heath 
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was  all  dead  j then  ploughed  it  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  a month  har- 
rowed it ; ploughed  it,  and  harrowed  it  again  after  Chriftmas,  and  in 
the  fpring  fet  it  to  poor  people,  for  potatoes,  at  4I.  an  acre  ; they  got 
a very  good  crop ; next  year  ploughed  it,  and  fet  it  for  a fecond  crop, 
reverfing  the  ridges,  at  three  guineas.  After  this  crop,  barley,  and  got 
a good  crop,  fowing  grafs  feeds  with  it. 

Mr.  Gore,  of  Ballina,  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  one  of  the  mod: 
confiderable  in  cattle  of  any  perfon  in  Connaught  j he  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  fon-in-law,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  King,  was  fo  kind  as  to  procure 
me  the  particulars  of  his  domain.  Mr.  Gore’s  breed  of  horned  cattle  is 
fine.  Some  years  ago  he  fold  heifers  at  50!.  a piece,  and  now  from  ten 
to  twenty  guineas ; the  breed  not  declined,  but  purchafers  not  quite  fa 
mad  as  they  were.  Yearling  bulls  20  guineas.  This  breed  he  got  from 
Yorkdiire  30  or  40  years  ago.  His  breed  of  fheep  is  alfo  excellent,  being 
much  improved  by  rams  from  England.  He  improves  much  moory  land 
and  bog,  generally  10  or  15  acres  every  year,  by  lime-flone  gravel  and 
marie.  Average  rent  of  Tyreragh  12s.  Walked  in  the  evening  to  a mod: 
noble  garden,  walled  and  planted  by  Mr.  King : it  is  one  of  the  com- 
pleted: I have  feen  in  Ireland. 

August  28th,  took  my  departure  from  Ballina,  and  waited  on  the 
blfhop  of  Killala.  I wifhed  to  have  fome  information  concerning  that 
vad:  wild  and  impenetrable  trail  of  mountain  and  bog,  the  barony  of 
Erris.  His  Lordfhip  and  Mr.  Hutchefon  were  fo  kind  as  to  give  me 
every  particular  in  their  power.  The  only  cultivated  part  is  the  penin- 
fula  called  the  Mullet,  where  they  plant  a good  deal  of  potatoes,  barley, 
and  flax,  by  means  of  fea  weed ; and  there  is  a rabbit  warren,  the  fkins 
of  the  rabbits  yielding  tool,  a year.  The  red:  of  it  is  without  cultivation, 
except  in  fmall  patches  here  and  there;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  generally 
fpeaking,  to  be  without  lime-flone  or  lime-flone  gravel,  but  probably  no 
great  fearch  has  been  made  in  fo  dreary  a region.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
get  in  or  out  of  it  in  winter ; and  very  few  perfons  ever  attempt  it  from 
november  to  eafler,  having  impaffable  bogs  in  the  way.  There  were  896 
families  in  the  barony  in  1765,  400  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Mul- 
let : 47  proteflant,  and  849  popidi.  The  bifhop  of  Killalla  has  built  a 
houfe  in  the  Mullet  for  a clergyman,  who  refides  there  ; the  living  is  be- 
tween 50I.  and  60I.  a year,  and  40  acres  of  land,  which  the  bifliop  has 
given  from  the  fee  lands.  This  may  truly  be  called  a fphere  for  content, 
and  the  philofophic  virtues  to  exert  themfelves  in ; there  is  not  a pofl- 
houfe,  market-town,  or  jliflice  of  peace,  in  the  whole  barony,  which  is 
alfo  the  cafe  with  another  barony  in  this  county  Coflello.  A pofl-houfe 
and  a market  are  excellent  things,  but  a juflice  may  very  well  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  There  are  many  herds  of  fmall  cattle,  and  fome  dieep 
kept,  which  are  fold  from  thence.  There  is  not  a tree  in  the  whole 
barony  of  Erris ; a man  going  out  of  it  to  pay  his  rent,  &c.  his  fon 
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with  him,  a lad  of  near  twenty,  when  he  came  near  Killalla,  and  faw  a 
tree,  “ Lord,  Father!  what  is  that  ?”  But  bare  of  wood  as  it  is  at  pre- 
lent, it  was,  in  the  fylvan  age  of  Ireland,  completely  covered  : for  in  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  there  found  more  or  larger  in  the  bogs. 

The  barony  of  Tyrawly  is  among  the  beft  parts  of  the  county  of 
Mayo  ; 8oo  bullocks,  moft  of  them  fat,  are  fold  from  it  annually  at  Bal- 
lynalloe  fair,  which  are  kept  here  from  being  year  olds,  and  fold  at  4I. 
The  quantity  of  tillage  is  very  inconliderable,  but  what  there  is,  is  vaftly 
improved  by  the  ufe  of  fea  weed.  Lands  near  the  fea  let  at  20s.  which  at 
two  miles,  would  yield  but  14s.  merely  from  being  too  far,  as  they  reckon, 
to  carry  the  fea  weed.  The  poor  people  in  this  barony  are  not  improved  in 
their  circumftances  in  eighteen  years  pafe,  that  the  bifliop  has  redded  at 
Killalla.  There  is  feme  weaving,  lo  that  there  is  fcarcely  a market  at 
Baliina,  or  Killalla,  without  fome  linens  fold.  Spinning  is  univerfal  in 
all  the  cabbins,  but  the  yarn  is  only  four-hank  yarn.  They  fpin  and 
weave  wool  enough  to  cloath  themfelves,  with  drugget,  yard-wide,  for 
the  v/omen,  at  is.  a yard,  and  frizeTor  the  menj  at  a Jlatt^  or  meafure, 
four  feet  two  inches  long,  and  20  to  23  inches  wide,  which  fells  from 
IS.  I id.  to  2 s.  4 d.  Their  food  is  potatoes,  cockles,  herrings,  and  a 
little  meal  ; and  when  the  potatoes  are  out,  on  oatmeal  only.  They 
do  not  all  .keep  cows,  but  the  majority  do,  and  thofe  who  do  not,  buy 
milk.  Beef  id.  per  lb.  in  autumn,  twenty  years  ago,  now  three  half- 
pence. Fifh  very  plentiful ; I partook  of  three  gurnet,  two  mackarel, 
and  one  whiting,  at  the  bifliop’s  table,  which  his  fteward  bought  for 
fixpence  halfpenny,  enough  to  dine  fix  people.  Lobfters  plentiful.  Turbot 
3d.  a pound.  There  are  150  boats  belonging  to  the  bay  of  Killalla,  or 
Moy,  and  to  the  town,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  five  men  to  a boat, 
the  boat  has  a fifth,  the  nets  two-fifths,  and  the  crew  two-fifths  j the 
two-fifths  belonging  to  the  crew,  are  fubdivided  into  fixths,  of  which  the 
Ikipper  has  two.  The  herrings  are  caught  near  the  bar,  and  in  the  river 
Moy ; the  fifhery  begins  in  odober,  and  lafts  only  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  judge  of  the  Ihoal  being  there  by  the  Gant,  a bird  that  purfues 
the  fifh ; they  fometimes  get  each  boat  1 0,000  herrings,  which  is  a full 
load,  but  this  is  very  rare,  in  general  a good  night’s  work  is  from  3000 
to  5000,  and  the  price  is  from  thirteen  pence  to  two  and  fixpence,  the 
medium  is.  fid.  per  hundred,  or  i6s.  8d.  perthoufand;  confequently  a 
night’s  wmrk  2I.  i os.  The  boat  is  4 ton,  and  cofts  20I.  and  the  nets  loL 
Seven  fhare  of  nets  to  each  boat,  each  fhare  fixty  yards  long,  and  four 
fathom  deep,  eight  fcore  mefh.  The  nets  are  all  made  here  ; the  poor 
people  ufe  flax,  but  others  ufe  hemp ; they  bark  them,  but  none  tar  and 
oil.  The  fifhery  was  once  much  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent. 
There  is  no  fhip  belonging  to  this  port,  they  had  one,  but  that  wicked 
fellow,  Thurot,  took  her,  and  quite  unfhipped  the  harbour. 
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August  29th,  took  my  leave  of  the  good  bifhop,  to  whom,  and  his 
fon,  Mr.  Hutchefon,  I am  obliged  for  the  preceding  particulars  and 
many  civilities.  Breakfafted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garrat,  at  Foxford;  palTed 
over  fome  very  fine  reddifh  fandy  loams,  till  I came  to  a hill,  from  whence 
an  extenfive  tra6l  of  bog  is  feen.  Rents  about  Foxford  are  12s.  for  cul- 
tivated, arable,  and  pafture,  and  thence  to  Caftle-bar  the  fame.  From 
Foxford  to  Tubbercurry  fixteen  miles  of  bad  country;  the  befi;  of  the 
cultivated  land  12s.  fome  at  8s.  and  los.  but  thefe  rents  are  only  the  im- 
proved fpots : they  are  improving  the  moors  and  mountains  very  fall, 
particularly  theefiates  of  Mr.  Rutledge  and  Lynch.  It  is  done  with  white 
marie  from  under  bogs.  It  muft  not  be  imagined  that  when  I fpeak  of 
mountains  and  moors  in  Mayo,  or  its  wild  barony  Erris,  that  thefe  lands 
yield  no  rent ; they  are  let  in  the  lump,  and  applied  to  feeding  cattle. 
They  put  on  two  year  old  bullocks,  and  keep  them  till  full  three,  when 
they  bring  them  to  the  good  grounds,  and  from  thence  take  them  to  Bal- 
lynafloe.  Thefe  mountains  will  not  do  for  year  olds.  Some  of  them 
are  unhealthy  for  cattle ; for  if  they  are  left  more  than  a month  or  fix 
weeks  on  them,  they  are  difordered  with  lumps  on  their  joints,  fo  that 
they  cannot  rife  from  the  ground ; yet  at  the  fame  time  fliall  be  in  good 
order,  it  difappears  on  a change  of  pafture.  Red  deer  run  wild  in  the 
mountains  of  Erris. 

To  Cafile-bar,  over  an  indifferent  country,  and  a vile  Roney  road ; 
about  that  town  the  hufbandry  is  admirable.  They  have  three  cuftoms, 
which  I mufi:  begin  with  ; firR  they  harrow  by  the  tail,  item  the  fellow 
who  leads  the  horfes  of  a plough,  walks  backward  before  them  the  whole 
day  long,  and  in  order  to  make  them  advance,  Rrikes  them  in  the  face  1 
their  heads  i trow  are  not  apt  to  turn.  Item,  they  burn  the  corn  in  the 
Rraw,  inRead  of  threfhing  it.  Among  their  cuRoms  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  that  at  the  wakes  or  funeral  entertainments,  in  addition  to 
the  circuniRances  I related  at  CaRle  Caldwell,  both  men  and  women, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  hired  to  cry,  that  is,  to  howl  the  corps  to  the 
grave,  which  they  do  in  a moR  horrid  manner  : they  are  not  fo  difagree- 
able,  however,  in  MunRer,  as  I was  told.  The  quantity  of  whifky  and  to- 
bacco confumed  upon  thele  occafions  is  pretty  eonfiderable.  In  the  lake  of 
CaRie-bar,  near  that  town,  is  the  char,  and  the  Gillaroo  trout  with  gizards, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no  pike  in  the  lakes  of  this  country. 
Land  lets  at  15s.  to  20s.  cultivated,  both  grafs  and  arable  : town  parks 
40s.  The  mountains  are  reclaiming  by  lime-Rone  fand  and  gravel ; it  is 
the  common  cottars  who  do  it.  There  are  more  than  500  affidavits  lent  to 
the  Dublin  Society  upon  this  account,  in  which  I was  told  they  are  apt  to 
be  deceived,  as  well  as  in  the  corn  Randing’s.  There  are  very  large  farms  in 
this  neighbourhood,  even  up  to  20C0I.  a year  : but  all  the  great  ones  aj'e 
Rock  farms,  and  moR  of  the  tillage  of  the  country  is  performed  by  little, 
fellows,  cottars,  and  tenants  to  thefe  large  farmers.  Eight  or  nine  years 
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ago  there  were  no  linens  here,  but  now  300  pieces  are  fold  in  a week, 
200  looms  are  employed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  yet  great  quan- 
tities of  yarn  are  lent  off.  The  town,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Lucan,  is 
greatly  rifing  from  manufadtures  j the  houfes  are  well  built,  yet  only  3 1 
years,  or  3 lives  granted. 

In  the  evening  reached  Weftport,  Lord  Altamont’s,  whofe  houfe  is 
very  beautifully  fituated,  upon  a ground  rifing  gently  from  a fine  river, 
which  makes  two  bold  falls  within  view  of  his  vdndows,  and  fheltered 
on  each  fide  by  two  large  hanging  woods  ; behind,  it  has  a very  fine  view 
of  the  bay,  with  feveral  headlands  projedling  into  it  one  beyond  another, 
with  two  or  three  cultivated  ifiands,  and  the  whole  bounded  by  the  great 
mountain  of  Clara  Ifiand,  and  the  vafi;  region  of  Crow-Patrick,  on  the 
right  j from  the  hill  above  the  wood,  on  the  right  of  the  houfe,  is  a view 
of  the  bay,  with  feveral  ifiands,  bounded  by  the  hummocks,  and  Clara 
Ifiand,  with  Crow  Patrick  immediately  rifing  like  the  fuperior  lord  of 
the  whole  territory,  and  looking  down  on  a great  region  of  other  moun- 
tains that  ftretch  into  Joyce’s  country. 

In  Lord  Altamont  I found  an  improver,  whofe  works  deferved  the 
clofefi:  attention  5 he  very  readily  favoured  me  with  the  following  account : 
he  began  to  improve  mountain  land  in  1768,  and  has  every  year  fmce 
done  fome,  making  it  a rule  to  employ  whatever  labourers  offer  for 
work.  All  of  it  covered  with  heath,  (erica  ‘vulgaris)  and  the  foil  on 
the  furface  moor  j would  let  for  two  fiiillings  an  acre  for  turning  young 
cattle  on^  the  only  ufe  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Experiment,  No.  i. 

Improved  a piece  of  mountain  land,  of  the  above  defcription,  by  fpread- 
ing  lime-flone  fand.  (N.  B.  The  marie  called  here  fand^  is  what  I have 
generally  found  under  the  denomination  of  lime-ftone  gravel  j the  ftones 
in  it  are  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  double  fill,  it  is  clayey,  and  very  hard 
bound  together  in  the  ftratum  j the  harder  to  raife,  the  better  it  is.  It 
has  a flrong  fermentation  with  acids.)  Spread  the  fand  on  the  heath, 
and  left  it  for  one  year,  at  the  expence  of  il.  is.  dunged  it,  and  planted 
potatoes  J found  great  difficulty  in  digging  it  from  the  roots  of  a kind  of 
grafs,  like  a rufh,  called  keeb  don,  in  englifh,  black  keeb.  The  crops  very 
bad.  Dunged  it  the  year  following  for  oats  j the  crop  very  fine, 
and  repeated  them  the  next  year.  Left  the  oat  ftubble,  and  it  covered 
itfelf  10  with  good  natural  grafs,  that  the  next  year  mowed  a crop  of 
hay,  and  the  fame  two  years  more.  Finding  it  not  well  reclaimed  from 
having  plouged  it  too  foon  after  the  fanding,  gave  it  a new  manuring  at 
nearly  the  fame  expence  j did 'not  plough  it  any  more,  but  fuch  of  the 
ftones  as  had  not  funk  of  themfelves,  were  beat  in  with  niallets,  at  the 
expence  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  in  order  to  fmooth  it  for  mowing.  This  was 
very  pra<fticable,  having  two  fpits  of  boggy  turf  on  the  furface.  Ever 
fmce  it  has  been  excellent  meadow,  worth  il.  2S.  qd.  an  acre. 
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Experiment,  No.  2, 

In  1764,  improved  another  piece,  fanding  it  at  40s.  an  acre,  owing 
to  the  diftance  j left  it  two  years  on  the  land,  and  then  fet  it  at  40s.  to 
the  poor  people  for  potatoes  j after  which  took  three  noble  crops  of  oats. 
Then  left  to  grafs,  and  the  firfl  year  mowed  a great  crop,  and  fet  it  for 
16s.  an  acre. 

Experiment,  No.  3. 

In  1765,  began  with  fifty  acres  more  of  mountain  land,  but  full  of 
heath.  Firft  drew  off  the  ftones,  and  made  a wall  round  it  fix  feet  high, 
and  the  ftones  not  wanted  for  this,  threw  down  the  river,  fome  of  which 
were  fo  large  that  it  took  fixteen  bullocks  to  draw  them.  Expence  30s. 
an  acre,  befides  is.  6d.  a perch  for  the  wall.  Dug  and  burnt  it,  and  fpread 
the  afties,  2I.  2s.  an  acre ; it  was  before  too  rough  and  coarfe  to  plough. 
Then  ploughed  it  with  bullocks,  and  fowed  rape ; the  crop  middling, 
where  the  afties  were  yellow,  good,  where  white,  bad  j feeded  the  rape, 
and  then  dug  it,  and  limed  it,  160  barrels  an  acre.  Would  not  ufe  lime 
had  not  the  hill  been  too  fteep  to  lead  gravel  up  : he  had  nineteen  lime- 
kilns burning  at  once.  Upon  this  liming  ploughed  for  oats  j the  crop 
tolerably  good.  A fecond  crop  of  oats,  which  were  very  fine,  and  then  let 
it  run  to  grafs  j let  it  at  1 5s.  an  acre.  Obferved  that  the  burning  brought 
up  a great  quantity  of  rufties,  which  had  not  appeared  before. 

Experiment,  No.  4. 

Another  confiderable  piece,  where  turf  had  been  cut,  was  manured,, 
part  with  lime-ftone  fand,  and  part  with  mortar  rubbifti,  and  another  with 
graiilagh,  or  coralline  fhelly  fand;  the  expence  each  about  il.  2s.  pd.  an 
acre.  Ploughed  it  and  burnt  it,  and  fowed  it  with  turneps  : a very  noble 
crop.  Drew  the  turneps,  and  fed  them  in  a pafture.  The  fpring  follow- 
ing planted  it  with  potatoes  without  any  other  manure,  and  the  crop- 
much  the  greateft  he  ever  faw  in  his  life ; from  one  ftalk  had  143  pota- 
toes, then  took  three  crops  of  oats,  which  all  proved  exceedingly  good. 
The  black  Frizeland  oat,  and  the  fecond  crop,  yielded  26  barrels  an  acre, 
each  14  ftone.  Sowed  dutch  clover  with  thelaft  crop,  and  could  let  it  at 
20s.  an  acre. 

E X P E RI  M E N T,  No.  5-. 

Another  piece  of  heath  mountain,  not  entirely  dry,  worth  is.  an  acre,, 
manured  very  richly  with  lime-ftone  fand,  and  at  the  expence  of  30s.  an 
acre,  and  left  fo  without  any  other  improvement.  In  three  years  it  was 
worth  5s.  in  eight  years  los.  an  acre,  and  in  twelve  years  il.  is.  and  fo^ 
has  remained. 
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Experiment,  No.  6. 

Another  piece,  worth  five  (hillings  an  acre,  was  fanded  at  il.  2S.  gd. 
which  was  left  three  years  on  it,  and  then  planted  with  potatoes,  by  the 
country  people,  who  paid  3I.  los.  an  acre.  After  which  it  was  (own 
thrice  with  oats,  the  crops  very  good,  left  for  meadow,  and  let  it  at 
30s.  an  acre. 

Experiment,  No.  7. 

Sanded  another  piece,  at  il,  5s.  left  it  three  years,  and  ploughed  it 
up  in  dry  weather,  in  may ; left  it  till  after  wheat  fow'ing,  and  then  crofs- 
ploiighed  it,  and  in  the  fpring  harrowed  it  w^ith  great  ox  harrows, 
and  planted  it  with  potatoes  5 after  which  two  crops  of  oats,  great 
crops,  and  then  left  it  for  grafs.  Worth  immediately  il.  2s.  gd,  an 
acre. 

A curragh  of  one  hundred  acres,  that  is  a wet  quaking  bog,  which 
v/ill  not  do  for  turf,  with  a long  fedgy  grafs  on  it.  Part  of  a farm  at 
30I.  a year,  Lord  Altamont  took  into  his  hands,  with  the  confentof  the 
tenant  j he  drained  it  to  the  amount  of  30I.  at  7d.  a perch,  five  feet 
deep,  and  ten  feet  wide ; this  fimple  thing  improved  it  fo  much,  that 
without  any  other  improvement,  he  fet  it  to  the  fame  tenant,  at  70  1. 
a year.  Made  perfectly  found,  fo  that  bullocks  of  8 cwt.  could  graze 
on  it. 

Upon  the  whole.  Lord  Altamont  is  of  opinion,  from  a variety  of  ex- 
perience, that  [the  bed  method  of  breaking  up  heathy  mountain  land,  is 
by  manuring  with  lime-ffone  fand,  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  which 
at  prefent  cofts  ib  us.  ^d.  per  acre.  If  fand  is  not  to  be  had,  then 
the  white  marie  from  under  moory  bottoms  j and  if  there  is  none  of  that, 
then  lime.  Objedfs  to  lime,  as  it  brings  the  land  infallibly  to  mofs, 
which  is  fo  powerful  as  to  choak  the  gralfes,  but  marie  is  an  excellent 
manure.  To  leave  it  for  three  years,  or  till  daifies  (bellis)  and  white 
clover  (trifolium  repens)  appear,  then  to  plough  it  in  may  or  June,  and 
again  in  autumn  j and  in  the  fpring  to  plant  potatoes,  in  the  common 
trenching  way,  and  after  the  potatoes,  would  fow  oats  fuccelTively,  till 
the  chickweed  (alfme  media)  appears,  which  is  a fign  that  the  tillage  has 
fo  inriched  the  land,  that  the  crops  will  be  too  great,  and  then  leave  it 
for  grafs.  This  is  what  he  has  on  experience  found  to  be  the  bed  way. 
If  fea  weed  is  plentiful,  he  would  manure  the  potatoes  with  it,  and  then 
would  have  the  firft  crop  barley  inftead  of  oats.  A large  portion  of 
thefe  mountains  are  wet,  owing  to  the  lack  clay,  but  the  potatoe  trenches 
break  it,  and  let  off  the  water  ,j  after  which  the  land  fettles  by  degrees, 
and  becomes  penedly  dry.  There  are  great  tradts  of  many  miles  ex- 
tent of  heath  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood  which  are  capable  of  the 
^bove  improvements. 
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To  {hew  what  the  advantage  would  be  of  doing  it  on  a perfect  and 
extenhve  fcale,  I fhall  calculate  a fquare  mile  of  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
acres  inclofed  in  fixty-four  divifions,  ten  acres  each,  and  the  walls  would 
amount  to  5760  perches,  two  miles  of  road,  at  50I.  - 100  o o 

Lord  Altamont  has  found  that  his  walls  of  fix  feet  high,  two 
feet  and  a half  wide  at  bottom,  and  hxteen  inches  at  top, 
built  dry,  colt  him  on  an  average,  5s.  a perch  running- 
meafure,  of  21  feet,  including  all  expences,  5760  at  that 
rate,  _ - - - „ 1442  10  o 

Forty  gates  of  Iron,  at  50s.  Piers,  &:c.  &c.  5L  200  o o 

Of  wood,  they  coft  2I.  complete 

Ten-acre  divifions  would  completely  clear  the  land  of  Hones, 

Sanding  at  il.  iis.  6d.  an  acre  ...  - 984  o o 


2726  10  o 

Left  for  three  years  intereft  of  loool.  to  begin  with  for 

that  time,  at  61.  per  cent.  - - - 180  o o 

This  is  an  unfair  charge  j Lord  Altamont  obferved  that 
the  improved  value  would  more  than  pay  it. 

Ten  farm-houfes,  with  offices,  at  50!.  each  - - 500  o o 

Total  firft  improvement  - - -^.3406  10  o 


The  potatoes  will  pay  their  own  expences,  and  40s.  an  acre  profit.  The 
crops  of  oats,  on  an  average,  40s.  an  acre  profit,  after  paying  all  their 
own  expences.  Lord  Altamont  could  have  this  price  as  rent,  for  liberty 
to  fow  them. 

Profit  by  potatoes  - - - - 1280  o o 

Ditto  on  oats,  three  crops,  at  40s.  - - 3840  o o 


Deduct  feven  years  intereft  at  6 per  cent,  on  3400I. 


Original  expence 


Neat  profit 


Profit 


5120 

0 

0 

1428 

0 

0 

3692 

10 

0 

3406 

10 

0 

285 

10 

0 

Let,  on  an  average,  at  15  s.  an  acre,  which  is  what  Lord 
Altamont  is  clear  is  the  ioweft  price  it  can  be  reckoned  at, 
it  is  per  an n.  . - - _ . . £-4^0  o o 

An  income  of  480I.  is  created  without  expence.  This  for  a landlord  : 
if  hired  at  2s.  an  acre,  the  account  will  be  the  fame,  except  the  dedudtion 
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of  that  for  rent.  I forgot  to  obferve,  that  when  the  heath  dies,  which  it 
does  in  three  years,  then  daifies  appear,  and  white  clover,  which  are  figns 
that  the  land  is  fit  for  culture.  There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary 
in  this  circumftance,  that  laying  on  a powerful  manure  for  cultivated 
vegetables,  fhould  prove  poifon  to  the  fpontaneous  growth.  It  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  the  heath  is  nouriflied  by  an  acid  in 
the  foil,  which  being  neutralized  by  the  alcali,  is  no  longer  the  food  of 
that  plant,  after  which  it  dies  for  want  of  its  ufual  fupport.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  all  the  wild  mountains  in  this  country  have  marks-,  and 
to  a great  height  of  former  cultui  e,  mounds  of  fences,  and  the  ridges  of 
the  plough.  Lord  Altamont’s  great  grandfather  found  the  eflate  a con- 
tinued foreft  j in  1650,  thofe  woods  were  of  much  more  than  a century 
growth,  fo  that  no  cultivation  could  have  been  here  probably  of  300  years. 
There  is  a tradition  in  the  country  that  it  was  depopulated  by  the  plague, 
and  upon  that ‘the  wood  fprung  up  which  formed  thofe  forefts.  At  pre- 
fent,  there  is  no  wood  on  any  of  the  hills,  except  immediately  about 
Weflport. 

I obferved,  befides  this  great  range  of  mountain  improvement,  that 
Lord  Altamont  profecutes  various  parts  of  hufbandry  with  much  fpirit. 
He  has  been  at  great  expences  in  introducing  the  bed:  breed  of  englifh 
cattle.  I had  no  flight  pleafure  in  feeing  great  compofts  formed  of  dung 
and  earth,  and  fea  ore,  well  mixed  together,  and  then  carried  into  his 
meadows.  Stands  were  alfo  building  for  corn  flacks,  and  under  them 
Handings  for  cows  or  oxen,  and  vaults  for  potatoes : they  are  executed  in 
the  moH  perfect  manner.  A fort  of  oat  he  has  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion, a few  grains  of  which  he  got  by  accident,  cultivated  them  care- 
fully in  drills,  and  has  got  a large  quantity  now.  They  are  of  fo  great 
a body  that  he  calls  them  patagonian  oats.  He  favoured  me  with  a few 
for  feed.  In  introducing  the  linen  manufacture,  his  Lordfhip  has  made 
great  exertions.  He  found  it  to  confifl  principally  in  fpinning  flax, 
which  was  fent  out  of  the  country,  without  any  looms  in  it,  except  a very 
few,  which  worked  only  for  their  own  ufe.  In  order  to  eflablifh  it,  he 
built  good  houfes  in  the  town  of  Weflport,  and  let  them  upon  very  rea- 
fonable  terms  to  weavers,  gave  them  looms,  and  lent  them  money  to  buy 
yarn,  and  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  manufaCluring  goods,  which  they 
fhould  not  be  able  readily  to  fell,  he  conftantly  bought  all  they  could 
not  fell,  which  for  fome  years  was  all  they  made ; but  by  degrees,  as 
the  manufacture  arofe,  buyers  came  in,  fo  that  he  has  for  fome  time  not 
bought  any  great  quantity.  The  firft  year,  1772,  he  bought  as  much 
as  coil  him  200I.  the  next  year,  1773,  700I.  the  next,  1774,  as  much  as 
2000I.  and  in  1775,  above  4000I.  worth  : and  this  year,  1776,  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  having  much  increafed,  he  will  not  lay  out  any  more  than 
4000I.  the  fame  as  laft  year.  This  year  he  has  alfo  given  fuen  encourage- 
ment as  to  induce  a perfon  to  build  and  eflablifh  a bleach  green  and  mill. 
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The  progrefs  of  this  manufaclure  has  been  prodigious,  for  at  firft  Lord 
Altamont  was  the  only  buyer,  whereas  for  two  years  paft  there  has  not 
been  lefs  than  10, cool,  a year  laid  out  at  this  market  in  linen  j yet  with 
all  this  increafe,  they  do  not  yet  weave  a tenth  part  of  the  yarn  that  is 
fpun  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  linens  made  are  all  coarfe,  generally 
8 to  I !co,  from  9d.  to  is.  id.  a yard.  They  are  double  webs  of  42  yards 
and  upwards,  and  32  inches  wide  j and  they  earn  is.  a day  by  weaving  it, 
on  an  average  of  workmen.  It  is  of  2f  to  3!  hank  yarn,  and  the  fpin- 
ners  earn  two-pence  halfpenny  to  three-pence  halfpenny  a day  by  fpinning 
it.  The  price  of  it  has  been  in  5 years  gradually  rifing  from  four-pence 
to  feven-pence  a hank.  All  of  it  is  fpun  of  flax  raifed  in  the  country. 

The  poor  in  general  live  oh  potatoes  and  milk  9 months  out  of  the  1 2, 
the  other  3 months  bread  and  milk.  All  of  them  have  one  or  two  cows ; 
lilhis  exceedingly  plentiful,  particularly  oyfters  for  is.  a cart  load,  and 
land  eels,  yet  they  eat  none  herrings,  however,  are  an  article  in  their 
food.  In  their  domeftic  ceconomy,  they  reckon  that  the  men  feed  the  fa- 
mily with  their  labour  in  the  held,  and  the  women  pay  the  rent  by  fpin- 
ning. The  increafe  of  population  is  very  great.  Lord  Altamont  is  of 
opinion  that  the  numbers  have  doubled  on  his  eftate  in  20  years. 

The  farms  around  Wehport  are  in  general  large,  from  400  acres  to  4 
or  5c 00,  all  which  are  flock  farms ; and  the  occupiers  re-let  the  cultivated 
lands,  with  the  cabbins,  at  a very  increafed  rent,  to  the  opprefiion  of  the 
poor,  who  have  a flrong  averhon  to  renting  of  thefe  tierney  begs.  The 
foil  in  general  is  a cold  fpewy  floney  clay  and  loam  j the  befl  lands  in 
the  country  are  the  improved  moors.  Rents  rife  from  2s.  for  heath,  to 
1 6s.  for  good  land.  Average  8s.  about  three-hfths  of  the  country  unim- 
proved mountains,  bog  and  lake.  Great  tradls  of  mountain,  but  bogs  not 
very  extenfive.  Clara  ifland  2,400  acres,  at  300I.  a year  j Achill  24,000 
acres,  at  200 1.  a year;  Bohn  100 1.  a year,  and  is  above  1200  acres. 
It  belongs  to  Lord  Clanrickard.  The  courfe  of  this  country,  i.  Pota- 
toes, manured  with  fea-weed  : this  is  fo  flrong  that  they  depend  entirely 
on  it,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  carry  out  their  own  dunghills. 
On  the  fhore,  towards  Joyce’s  country,  they  adlually  let  their  dunghills 
accumulate^  till  they  become  fuch  a nuifance^  that  they  move  their  cabbins  in 
order  to  get  from  them.  A load  of  wrack  is  worth,  at  lead,  lix  loads  of 
dung.  They  do  not  take  half  what  is  thrown  in.  On  tlie  fhore,  open  to 
the  Atlantic,  there  is  a leather  fort  of  Alga,  which  comes  in  in  the  fpring. 
The  kelp  weed  grows  only  where  it  is  fhel^tered.  The  coafl  of  Lord 
Altamont’s  domain  and  iflands  let  for  lool.  a year  for  making  kelp. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

J.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats. 
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Potatoes  they  meafure  by  the  barrel  of  12  cwt.  and  in  each  barrel  16 
pecks  of  three  quarters  each.  They  plant  10  bulhels,  of  3 cwt.  each,  at 
the  average  price  of  12s.  a barrel,  or  is.  per  cwt. 

Expence  of  an  acre. 

Manuring  with  fea  weed 
Rent  . - 

County  cefs  and  parifh  charges 
Seed  _ - > _ - 

Planting,  30  men  a day 
Shovelling  10  ditto 
Weeding  3 ditto  _ _ _ 

Taking  up,  and  carrying  home,  60  men 
Sorting,  &c.  3 men 


£•5  13  o 


I I o 
080 
010 
1100 
o 15  o 
o c o 
016 
1100 
o I 6 


They  will  not  carry  fea  w'eed  above  a mile  ; if  dung  is  ufed,  the 

expence  will  be  - - - - - 220 

Produce. 

Twenty  barrels,  or  twelve  tons,  at  12s.  - - - 12  o o 

Expences  --  - - - - - - - 

Profit  - - -^.670 

A man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  will  eat  .1  bufhel  of  3 cwt.  every 
week:  in  39  weeks,  therefore,  they  eat  1 17  cwt.  or  5 ton,  17  cwt.  this 
is  juft  half  an  acre  for  the  family.  Of  oatmeal,  the  common  allowance 
is  a quart  of  oatmeal  a day  for  a labourer.  A mower  that  is  fed  is  al- 
lowed that  quantity,  and  6 quarts  of  butter  milk  a day,  or  as  much 
bonny  clobber.  To  explain  what  this  is  I muft  obferve,  that  they  fet  the 
milk  three  days  for  the  cream  to  rife,  and  having  then  fkimmed  it,  the 
milk  that  remains  is  as  thick  as  blamange,  and  as  four  as  vinegar,  and 
this  is  bonny  clobber. 

Of  barley  they  fow  6 pecks,  each  21  quarts,  and  the  crop  is  generally 
from  20  to  30  fold,  or  at  25  it  is  150  pecks.  Of  oats  they  fow  a barrel 
of  24  ftone  per  acre,  and  they  get  6 fuch  barrels.  Of  flax  they  fow 
40  gallons,  and  it  will  fell  in  common  an  the  foot  at '81.  they  find  that 
it  enriches  the  land.'  No  wheat  fown  but  by  gentlemen  for  their  own 
confumption.  'They  biir7i  their  corn^  infiead  of  threjhing  it.  The  grazing 
fyftem  is  generally  the  fucceflion,  buying  in  at  year  olds,  or  if  the  lands 
are  very  bad,  two  year  olds  j keep  them  till  four  year  olds,  and  then  fell 
them  lean  at  Ballinafloe.  They  give  los.  6d.  to  3I.  los.  for' yearlings  j 
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average  40s.  For  two-year  olds,  they  give  3I.  They  fell  for  61.  what 
they  gave  2I.  and  for  thofe  they  gave  3I.  they  wilt  fell  at  four-year 
olds  for  61.  They  keep  but  few  flieep,  hut  generally  buy  year-old  wethers  ; 
hoggerilh  in  may,  at  8s.  to  ics.  each,  fhear  them  and  turn  to  the 
mountains  3 bring  them  on  to  their  arable  laaids  in  winter,  fnear 
them  again  the  following  year,  and  fend  them  to  the  mountain 
again,  and  in  the  following  fummer  fhear  again,  putting  them  on 
their  bed:  paftures,  and  felling  fat  at  Ballinadoe,  at  15s.  or  16s.  their 
fleeces  51b.  at  is.  a pound.  There  are  fome  dairies,  as  far  as  ten  or 
twelve  cows,  which  are  employed  for  butter.  Twenty  years  ago 
cows  were  lett  for  i cwt.'  of  butter  for  the  year,  and  rearing  the 
calf.  Very  few  fwine  kept,  and  of  a bad  kind.  They  plough  all 
with  horfes,  four  in  a plough,  diredled  by  a man,  walking  backwards,, 
who  to  make  them  move  forward,  flrikes  the  beafts  in  the  face.  Young, 
colts  they  harrow  with  by  the  tail.  Twelve  horfes  are  neceffary  for  one 
hundred  acres  in  tillage.  They  winnow  their  corn  in  the  road,  and  let 
the  wind  blow  away  the  chaff. 

Lord  Altamont  mentioned  deferiptive  of  Mayo  hufbandry,  adls  of  par- 
liament to  prevent  their  pulling  tlie  wool  off  their  fheep  by  hand  j: 
burning  their  corn  j ploughing  by  the  tail  j in  hiring  and  flocking 
farms,  the  common  computation  is,  three  rents  for  a grazing  one. 
Land  fells  at  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  purchafe,  at  rack  rent. 
Rents  have  fallen  within  five  years,  is.  in  the  pound  i they  are  at  pre- 
fent  on  a balance,  with  a tendency  to  rife.  Tythes  are  compounded  in 
the.  lump.  Leafes,  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  alfo  twenty- one 
years.  Much  land  let  to  thofe  who  re-let.  The  rents  in  Mayo 
are  trebledin  forty  years.  No  emigrations.  Farms  are  generally  let  in 
partnerfhip,  but  the  term  Rtmdale  not  known.  Labour  generally  done 
by  cottars,  who  have  land  let  to  them,  or  grafs  for  cows,  under  agree- 
ment to  work  for  the  landlord.  Provifions,  which  the  poor  eat,  notrifen, 
but. butchers  meat  doubled.  They  pluck  their  geefe  alive  every  year.  All 
carriage  done  by  horfes  with  bafkets:  the  bottoms  of  which  faften  with 
flicks,  and  let  out  the  load.  The  induflry  of  the  people  very  much 
increafed  j an  aflonilhing  change  in  induflry,  fobriety,  &c.  and 
are  in  much  better  circumflances  in  every  refpecl,  than  twenty  years 
ago.  They  have  a pra6lice  common  among  them,  which  fliews  an  in- 
creafing  civility  in  the  change  from  irifh  names  to  englifli  ones.  Even  fur- 
names,  for  infiances  Stra7iaghan,  irifh  for  bij-ds,  which  they  call  themfelves. 
Markahaii^  irifh  for  a rider ^ which  name  they  take ; Culla7ie^  irifh  for  a 
whelp,  which  name  they  affume;  others  call  themfelves  Collins.  Coyiree,  irifli 
for  a king,  which  they  call  themfelves  ; Ruddery,  a knight,  and  many  others. 
Among  Lord  Altamont's  labourers,  is  one  Mowbray  Seymour  j his  great 
grandfather  was  mailer- worker  of  the  mint  at  London.  There  are  many 
Mortimers,.  Pkreys,  5cc.  and  within  a few  years,  a Plantagenet,  in  the 
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county  of  Sligo.  Eagles  abound  very  much  in  this  country,  and  do 
great  mifchief,  by  carrying  away  lambs,  poultry,  &c.  they  alfo  watch  the 
falmon  jumping,  and  feize  them  even  out  of  the  water,  by  darting  with 
that  celerity,  of  which  they  are  fuch  mafters  ; this  is  fo  common,  that 
men  with  guns  are  fet  to  kill  and  frighten  them. 

August  30th,  rode  to  Rofshill,  four  miles  off,  a headland  that  projedls 
into  the  bay  of  Newport,  from  which  there  is  a moft  beautiful  view  of 
the  bay  on  both  lides  ; I counted  thirty  iflands  very  diftindlly,  all  of  them 
cultivated  under  corn  and  potatoes,  or  pailured  by  cattle.  At  a diftance, 
Clara  rifes  in  a very  bold  and  pidturefque  ft ile  ; on  the  left.  Crow  Patrick, 
and  to  the  right,  other  mountains.  It  is  a view  that  wants  nothing  but 
wood. 

August  31ft,  to  Newbrook,  over  a various  country,  part  wafte,  and 
much  cultivated.  About  Caftle-Burk,  the  road  crofted  a moft  remark- 
able ftoney  natural  pavement,  regularly  furrounded  with  grafs  trenches, 
all  on  a flat.  PalTed  the  ruins  of  a very  fine  abbey  j reached  Holymount, 
Mr.  Lindfay’s,  a very  conflderable  grazier ; about  which  place,  the  foil 
is  in  general,  a ftoney  clay,  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  on  lime- 
ftone  gravel ; it  is  quite  dry  found  land,  and  the  ftones  are  lime-ftone. 
Lets  from  12s.  to  15s.  an  acre.  Farms  are  very  extenfive,  up  to  three 
or  four  thoufand  acres,  all  ftock  ones,  with  portions  re-let  to  cottars, 
who  are  the  principal  arable  men  here.  They  are  in  the  fucceflion  way, 
buying  in  year-olds  at  40s.  keep  them  till  three  or  four-year  olds,  fome- 
times  only  keep  them  two  years,  they  pay  about  20s.  per  annum,  on  a 
medium.  They  are  fold,  at  whatever  age,  for  ftores  to  the  graziers  in 
the  rich  countries.  Another  fyftem  is,  to  buy  in  cows  in  May,  at 
2I.  I2S.  6d.  to  3I.  and  make  about  il.  los.  profit.  A cow  will  take  an 
acre,  but  there  will  be  an  after-grafs,  worth  5s.  an  acre,  for  flieep.  The 
flieep  fyftem  is  breeding  and  felling  three-year  old  wethers  fat,  the  wool, 
and  the  culled  ewes.  Above  half  the  county  bog,  mountain,  and  lake. 
P'olding  fiieep,  I fuppofe,  will  come  in  here,  for  they  have  got  very  near 
it.  They  drive  their  fheep  to  a fpot  of  grafs,  which  they  let  for  grafs 
potatoes,  at  3I.  los.  to  5I.  an  acre,  doing  this  at  night,  till  the  land  is 
well  dunged.  The  crops  are  eight  tons  on  an  average : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere,  if  fanded,  8 to  10  barrels.  3.  Bere.  4.  Oats,  8 to 
10  barrels.  5.  Oats,  8 barrels.  6.  Oats,  8 barrels.  7.  Flax.  8.  Wheat, 
6.  Sand  for  the  bere,  if  for  potatoes  the  fand  does  hurt,  unlefs  it  lies 
two  or  three  years  on  the  grafs.  3 cwt.  the  barrel  of  bere,  the  fame, 
which  is  furprifing.  4 cwt.  of  wheat. 

September  ift.  to  Tuam;  dined  with  the  Archbifiiop.  All  this 
country  is  a good  found  lime  ftone  land,  and  famous  for  ftieep  j but  upon 
enquiry,  I found  it  did  not  materially  vary  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holymount,  or  Moniva,  whither  I was  going  in  the  evening.  Reached 
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Mr.  French’s,  at  that  place,  to  whofe  very  obliging  attention  I am  in- 
debted for  the  following  interefting  particulars  : he  has  improved  6o 
acres  of  bog,  and  290  of  moor,  which  he  began  in  the  year  1744,  with 
a great  red  bog,  from  20  to  30  feet  deep,  fo  wet  and  fpongy,  that  no 
turf,  fit  for  burning,  could  be  found  to  cut  in  it,  fo  very  wet  and  loofe, 
that  a man  could  not  go  on  it  without  jumping  from  tuft  to  tuft ; no 
heath  on  it,  except  at  the  verge ; the  only  fpontaneous  growth  red  and 
white  mofs. 

The  following  account  of  this  great  improvement,  Mr.  French  fent  to 
the  Dublin  Society.  It  was  never  publiflied.  I infert  it  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  fatisfadion. 

BOG  Reclaimed. 

Copy  of  a letter  to  the  Dublm  Society^  for  ‘which  they  granted  him  a gold  medaL 


Dear  Sir, 

Moniva,  Jan.  24th,  1769. 

ALTHOUGH  I have  not  hitherto  applied  for  a medal  or  premium, 
yet  for  above  twenty  years  paid,  during  which  time  the  works  I defcribe 
have  been  carrying  on,  I have  obferved  the  ufeful  hints  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  tried  many  experiments  recommended  by  them,  and  have  fol- 
lowed their  inftrudions,  which  have  turned  to  my  pleafure,  profit,  and 
advantage.  I obferve,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
quality  of  the  bog,  and  the  method  purfued  in  reducing  it,  but  fear  their 
patience  may  be  tried  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  caftle  of  Moniva,  now  part  of  my  dwelling-houfe,  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  built  for  a place  of  defence ; it  Hands  upon  a dry  gravelly  foil, 
which,  like  a peninfula  of  five  acres,  run  between  two  very  high,  red, 
deep,  wet  bogs,  impafi'able  for  any  beaft  of  burden,  very  difficult  even  for 
men  to  pafs.  The  bog,  on  the  north  fide,  contained  above  1 3 acres  j the 
other,  on  the  fouth,  is  of  a great  extent.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  caftle  was 
defended  by  a deep  winding  river,  a few  perch  beyond  which  was  a large 
extent  of  extreme  wet  red  impafi'able  bog,  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  from  the 
lower  rooms  of  my  houfe,  a view  of  the  country  beyond  it,  and  of  a 
great  part  of  an  high  ifland  of  land  of  about  1 5 acres,  which  lay  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  bog.  A large  old  wood,  which  Hands  on  i n 
acres,  in  a femicircular  form,  partly  round  a lawn  of  70  acres,  upon  a 
gentle  rifing  dry  ground,  defended  the  weft  of  the  caftle.  The  river,  on 
every  heavy  rain,  overflowed  to  the  verges  of  the  bogs,  and  very  near  to 
the  caftle.  That  I may  not  aiTume  too  much  of  the  following  improve- 
ments to  myfelf,  I muft  let  you  know,  that  my  father  formed  a fcherae 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  river  through  the  great  eaft  bog,  which  was 
from  26  to  28  feet  ai)ove  its  level,  and  made  a confiderable  drain  through 
the  bog  for  the  purpofe.  He  alfo  made  a deep  mearing  drain,  near  a 
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mile  in  length  from  the  river,  through  the  large  fouth  bog,  and  divided 
, about  90  acres  thereof,  by  crofs  wide  and  deep  drains,  into  5 divifions, 
and  by  two  drains  through  the  north  bog,  laid  out  an  approach,  7 perch 
wide,  to  his  houfe,  but  his  life  proved  too  fliort  to  execute  his  extenfive 
fcheme. 

Upon  his  deceafe,  in  the  year  1744,  I hrft  purfued  his  plan  to  turn 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  widened  the  drain  made  by  him  to  27  and  30  feet, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bog,  and  funk  the  drain  to  the  gravel, 
where  I could  do  fo,  and  in  fome  parts  two  and  three  feet  deep  into  the 
gravel,  which  proved  exceffive  hard.  In  other  parts  of  the  drain,  the 
bottom  of  the  bog  was  much  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  in  which 
parts,  as  the  water  could  not  be  drained  off,  there  was  no  digging  to  the 
gravel.  The  fides  of  the  drain  were  fo  high,  that  I was  obliged  to  cut 
them  in  fome  parts  into  benches,  in  the  form  of  flairs,  to  prevent  the 
men  at  the  bottom  from  being  overwhelmed,  which  would  once  have 
happened,  only  that  a man  flanding  on  the  furface,  obferving  the  bog  to 
burfl,  gave  the  alarm,  by  which  he  faved  the  lives  of  feveral  men  j for  in 
a few  moments  many  perches  in  length  of  the  drain  were  filled  up  to  the 
top,  more  difficult  to  be  again  fhovelled  out,  than  if  it  had  not  been  cut 
before  5 it  required  fometimes  four  or  five  men  Handing  upon  different 
benches,  to  convey  what  the  low'eft  fnovel  too)c  up  to  the  top,  befides 
the  necelfity  of  removing  the  Huff  from  the  edge  of  the  drain,  to  prevent 
the  frequent  burftings  in  of  the  bog.  The  greateff  difficulty  was  to  draw 
up  prodigious  large  roots  of  fir  trees,  which  lay  firmly  fixed  and  very  found, 
juft  over  the  gravel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog  all  along  the  drain.  This 
I effedfed,  by  laying  two  large  beams  from  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  an  in- 
clined plain  to  the  bottom  ; then  drove  down  into  the  bog  above,  a ftrong 
beam  perpendicular,  and  made  it  firm  by  ftones ; to  this,  I fixed  a great 
pulley,  and  another  pulley  to  the  root  below,  firft  feparating  it  by  hatches 
and  iron  crows  from  its  large  arms,  which  run  under  the  bog : then  by 
running  a cable  through  the  pulleys,  the  united  ftrength  of  16  or  20  men 
drew  up  the  largeft  roots  along  the  Hiding  plain.  The  men,  as  they  drew 
up  the  roots,  ufually  ftood  upon  the  firm  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  the  top  being  in  many  places  too  foft  for  footing. 

Having  compleated  the  drain  or  water-courfe,  which  is  above  ninety 
perches  in  length,  through  the  great  eaft  bog,  I fet  about  making  a 
ftrong  bank,  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth  bog,  20  perches  in  length,  and 
from  1 5 to  50  feet  broad  acrofs  the  old  river,  which  was  i6  feet  deep. 
For  this  purpofe  I drove  down  a row  of  long  wooden  piles,  and  a fecond 
row  acrofs  the  river,  and  made  the  bank  by  filling  up  the  intermediate 
fpace  with  fods  well  rammed  and  prefled  down. 

I had  the  fatisfaftion  to  obferve,  when  I had  made  a fecond  bank,  at 
the  lower  or  north  end  of  the  new  drain,  to  prevent  the  water  from  re- 
turning back  into  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  but  at  much  lefs  expence 
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than  the  former  coft,  that  the  river  run  its  new  channel,  that  I immedi- 
ately gained  about  lo  acres  of  fine  bottoms  for  meadows  upon  each  fide 
of  the  old  river,  and  as  the  new  river  was  three  or  four  feet  higher  than 
the  old,  I obtained  a fall  for  a mill,  which  I obferved  might  be  increafed, 
by  running  a deep  drain  through  the  north  bog  for  a tail  race,  which 
would  alfo  contribute  to  reclaim  that  bog  : this  I perfedled,  run  it  1 1 feet 
wide  down  to  the  gravel,  94  perch  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  into  the 
gravel,  to  preferve  the  level.  I built  a bleach  mill,  the  firft  built  in  the 
province  where  the  fall  lay,  and  the  bog  fince  reclaimed  about  it,  is 
part  of  the  green  for  bleaching  linen. 

From  my  new  river,  to  a lake  which  lay  about  230  perch  to  the  eaft  in 
the  great  bog,  I cut  a large  drain  of  that  length,  to  fupply  my  mill  with 
water  from  the  lake,  when  the  river  fhould  prove  low  in  fumrner  This 
work  was  thought  to  be  irhpradlicable,  the  bog  between  being  many  feet 
higher  than  either  the  lake  or  the  river,  but  1 know  that  the  lake  was 
higher  than  the  river ; indeed,  for  the  firlf  and  fecond  year,  it  proved 
impradlicable,  the  drain,  though  laid  out  above  ten  feet  wide,  ftill  filling 
up  as  it  was  made : but  by  perfeverance,  and  ftill  opening  the  drain  at 
the  end  where  the  fall  lay,  at  length  the  lake,  to  the  furprife  of  many, 
run  into  the  river,  and  gave  me  a new  command  of  water.  The  whole 
bog,  in  ten  years  time,  funk  amazingly,  and  difclofed  to  me,  from  the 
windows  of  my  houfe,  the  profpeff  of  a country  which  could  not  be  feen 
from  them  before ; but  works  of  this  kind  require  patience  and  perfe- 
verance : for  at  the  end  of  three  years,  when  curiofity  led  me  to  fee  the 
effefts  of  a great  flood  after  a very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  I had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  the  great  bank,  which  I made  acrofs  the  river,  float  away, 
like  a boat  before  me.  The  neighbours,  who  for  years  pafi:  had  infifted 
that  my  father  and  I had  undertaken  an  imprafticable  work,  applauded 
their  own  judgment  upon  the  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  diffuade  me 
from  any  further  purfuit ; but  inftead  of  following  their  advice,  I im- 
mediately provided  a boat,  (for  horfes  and  cars  could  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  brought  to  the  place)  and  with  its  afliftance  conveyed  flones 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  the  breadth  of  the  bank, 
and  afterwards,  by  bog  fluff  brought  by  boat,  and  funk  in  the  front  of 
the  bank,  I made  it  {launch  ; then  raifed  it  by  fod  work,  and  planted  trees 
on  the  top  of  it,  by  which  means  it  has  remained  firm,  and  anfwercd  my 
whole  defign  for  thefe  nineteen  years  pafl.  When  I erected  my  mill,  and 
made  fluices  to  keep  up  the  water  for  it,  I obferved  that  my  new  river 
thereby  became  navigable  for  a boat,  as  well  as  the  old  river,  and  that  it 
might  prove  very  advantageous  for  the  conveyance  of  manures,  if  a com- 
munication was  made  from  one  to  the  other  ; but  this  was  difficult,  as 
the  new  river,  in  time  of  flood,  was  four  or  five  feet  higher  in  its  level 
than  the  old  river,  yet  I overcame  the  difficulty,  by  cutting  a navigable 
line  16  perch  in  length,  where  was  firm  gravel  at  the  bottom,  from  river 
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to  river,  and  built  a water  lock  at  the  edge  of  the  new  river,  where  I 
found  a firm  foundation  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog.  It  anfwered  my  pur- 
pofe,  gave  me  a great  command  of  water  j for  by  opening  the  Unices 
of  the  lock,  I can  at  any  time  overflow  my  meadows,  which  lie  on  each 
fide  of  the  old  river  : it  has  flood  now  for  about  i8  years.  When  I ob- 
ferved  the  advantages  which  arofe  from  being  able  to  convey  manures  by 
boat,  I proceeded,  and  cut  a navigable  line  30  perch  long,  20  feet  wide 
from  the  new  river,  above  the  great  bank  into  the  fouth  great  bog,  and 
cut  another  navigable  line  3 2 perch  long,  1 2 feet  wide,  from  the  old  river 
northward  into  the  north  bog,  and  another  navigable  line  through' the 
fame  bog  weflward,  in  a winding  direction,  for  the  fake  of  beauty,  50 
perch  long,  and  20  feet  wide ; and  cut  another  line  21  perch  long,  and  14 
feet  wide  fouthward,  from  the  weflern  line,  which  brings  my  boat  into  my 
farm-yard,  and  enables  it  to  proceed  through  all  the  navigable  lines 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Several  fprings  of  water  rofe  from 
the  uplands,  which  lye  wefl  of  the  north  bog,  and  probably  were  the 
caufe  of  that  bog  in  the  before-mentioned  navigable  line,  which  run  to- 
wards thefe  fprings.  I built  a fecond  water-lock,  and  turned  an  arch 
over  it,  as  it  flands  in  one  of  the  approaches  to  my  boufe  j by  fhutting 
the  gates  of  this  lock,  the  fprings  which  run  into  the  river,  being  inter- 
cepted, a fheet  of  water  overfprcads  near  two  acres  in  my  lawn,  which 
lies  between  the  wood  and  my  houfe,  and  the  boats  are  thereby  enabled 
to  go  to  the  highlands,  where  there  is  plenty  of  gravel  to  manure  the 
bogs.  I made  my  navigable  lines  by  banking  out  the  water,  and  keeping 
the  drains  empty  by  fcrew  pumps  of  about  13  feet  long,  which  were 
worked  by  two  men  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  \\hich  my  own 
carpenter  made,  and  alfo  built  my  locks  before  he  had  feen  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  until  he  admired  his  own  works.  Whilfl:  I was  executing  the 
works  which  I have  defcribed,  I proceeded  to  reclaim  the  bogs  adjacent  to 
them.  The  lines  I have  mentioned  divided  the  north  bog  into  4 parts,  which 
I inclofed  by  fmaller  drains  into  fo  many  little  parks  j it  is  entirely  re- 
claimed, and  has  been  for  feveral  years  pall  under  tillage  and  meadow, 
and  yet,  now,  though  it  has  fubfided  confiderably,  an  iron  borer  of  18 
feet,  does  not  in  feveral  parts  thereof  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bog : it 
was  full  of  holes,  out  of  which  turf  for  fuel  had  been  formerly  cut,  the 
levelling  of  which  added  much  to  the  expence  of  reclaiming.  The  eall 
bog,  from  the  ifland  to  the  old  river,  is  all  reclaimed,  except  two  or  three 
acres  towards  the  fouth,  and  has  like  wife  been  under  tillage  and  meadow 
for  fome  years  pall.  I reclaimed  thefe  two  bogs,  by  covering  the  furface 
with  lime-llone  gravel,  then  laid  a coat  of  dung  over  it,  and  planted 
potatoes  upon  the  dung  j the  next  year  fowed  oats,  or  rye  and  grafs 
feeds,  and  the  following  year  mowed  the  produce  : the  bog  was  fo  wet, 
that  I cut  feveral  fmall  drains,  which  I fince  filled  up,  when  they  had 
performed  their  office.  To  lay  the  gravel  on,  I was  obliged  to  make 
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roads  with  hurdles,  to  bear  up  fmall  horfes,  which  carried  the  gravel  in 
balkets  upon  their  backs,  and  to  remove  the  hurdles  from  place  to  place, 
as  occafion  required ; the  boats  laid  the  gravel  and  manures  upon  the 
lides  of  the  rivers  and  the  drains,  from  whence  the  horfes  conveyed  them. 
The  fubfiding  of  this  bog  is  remarkable  j if  I fhould  fay  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  I think  that  I fhould  not  exceed  : when  I firft  cut  the  new 
river,  the  bog  rofe  in  a hill  between  it  and  the  old  river  j there  is  now  a 
fall  the  whole  way,  except  where  the  hill  flood,  which  is  the  loweft  part. 
The  bog  is  now  fo  firm  as  to  bear  a loaded  cart.  I hoped  the  hdes  of 
the  hollows,  where  for  fome  years  I had  cut  turfs  j being  advifed  to  cut 
the  bog  away,  but  that  would  be  the  work  of  ages  ; and  where  the  fur- 
face  was  cut  off  proved  moft  barren,  and  required  moft  manure  : thefe 
hollows  are  now  little  green  vales  j and  pofterity  will  puzzle,  as  fome  do 
at  prefent,  to  find  the  caufe  of  them.  After  the  firfi:  crops  w^ere  taken 
off,  and  mowed  for  two  or  three  years,  I obferved  little  tufts  of  heath 
began  to  appear  in  the  meadows  ; where  thefe  appeared,  fome  parts  I 
tilled  again  3 put  dung  upon  others  3 but  lime  effedually  banifhed  them  ; 
and  fo  did  a mixture  of  kelp  and  afhes,  the  refufe  of  the  bleach-green, 
which  proved  the  richeft  manure.  I fpread  river-mud  upon  one  or  two 
acres,  which  had  little  effect,  only  produced  a fedgey  fpirey  grafs,  until 
dung  was  laid  over  it  3 marie  had  fomewhat  a better  effect  than  the  river- 
mud,  but  marie,  mixed  with  dung,  proved  very  good 3 lime,  dung,  or  kelp, 
broke  fine  into  powder,  proved  the  beft.  I reclaimed  above  one  acre,  by 
gravelling,  and  laying  a coat  of  frefh  lime  over  the  gravel,  and  planted  pota- 
toes upon  the  lime,  without  any  dung3  the  potatoes  were  fmall,  and  lay 
thin  when  dug  out,  but  the  corn,  which  fucceeded  them,  proved  very  good, 
and  the  bog  was  thereby  well-reclaimed.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
all  the  ftone  and  gravel  of  this  country  is  lime-ftone.  I tried  to  reclaim 
part  by  burning,  but  the  red  bogs,  which  mine  were,  proved  too  wet  and 
fpongy  3 the  afhes  were  white,  and  fo  light  that  they  had  little  effe6f. 
In  the  manner  I have  deferibed,  I reclaimed  about  five  acres  of  the  fouth 
bog,  which  lay  within  the  navigable  line  3 but  not  being  able  to  purfue 
my  navigation  into  this  bog,  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog  rifing 
above  the  level  of  my  upper  river,  without  confiderable  expence,  and 
the  addition  of  another  water  lock,  I made  a firm  gravel  road  into  the 
bog,  firft  dividing  one  of  the  large  divifions,  made  by  my  father,  by  two 
crofs  drains  ten  feet  wide,  into  four  divifions,  which  made  the  bog  pretty 
dry  3 I then  laid  dung,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  upon  the  furface  of 
the  bog,  without  any  gravel  or  other  manures  under  : I obferve,  that 
the  crops  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  meadow  following,  were  full  as  good 
as  thofe  where  the  gravel  was  firft  laid  on,  which  in  wet  bogs  fink  too 
fuddenly  3 I would  therefore  advife,  and  intend  to  purfue,  the  laying  on 
of  gravel  after  the  bog  has  been  mow'ed  for  two  or  three  years  : the  ex- 
pence of  gravelling  an  acre  at  the  firft,  is,  at  the  leaft,  from  four  to  fix 
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pounds  ; and  as  you  proceed  further  into  the  bog,  the  expence  muft 
increafe  j therefore  where  dung  is  to  be  had  in  plenty,  it  is  the  beft  ma- 
terial for  reclaiming  a bog  j but  I think  that  compofts  made  with  lime 
and  earth  mixed,  or  lime  and  moor,  may  anfwer  the  end  of  dung,  which 
I have  not  yet  fufficiently  tried,  but  intend  fo  to  do. 

To  enumerate  feveral  other  drains  which  I made  in  the  eaft  and  fouth 
bogs,  to  prepare  them  for  reclaiming,  would  prove  too  tedious.  I ufually 
cut  them  ten  feet  wide ; but  it  is  difficult  in  a wet  bog  to  afcertain  the 
depth  of  a drain  until  the  bog  has  fubfided  for  years.  In  making  the 
drain,  which  I have  mentioned  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  30  or  40  men 
working  in  the  fame  part  of  the  drain  for  four  or  five  days  without  inter- 
miffion,  except  at  night,  could  not  bring  the  drain,  in  the  evenings,  to 
be  deeper  than  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  both  the  overfeer  and  men 
were  all  fo  out  of  patience,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to 
continue  the  work ; but  as  I rode  round  the  bog,  I obferved  that  the  bog 
was  fubfiding,  and  that  they  were  gaining  the  level,  though  they  did  not 
perceive  it ; for  the  flufh  flung  by  the  fhovels  out  of  the  drain  preffed 
down  the  bog  and  fqueezed  out  the  water  into  the  drain  which  ran  off, 
as  I begun  where  the  fall  lay ; the  bog  was  fo  foft  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  ftand  upon  boards  as  they  worked,  to  prevent  them  from  fink- 
ing : the  bogs  which  I firfl:  reclaimed  are  ftill  fubfiding.  I had,  the  lafl: 
fummer,  32  acres  of  the  bogs,  which  I have  defcribed  all  under  tillage  and 
meadow ; I alfo  mowed  ten  acres  of  the  bottoms  on  the  river  fides,  be- 
tween the  reclaimed  bogs  ; and  other  ten  acres  of  bottoms  by  the 
fame  river,  made  meadow  by  banks  caff  up  round  them,  to  guard  againfl; 
floods,  planted  with  alder  and  fallows : I have  fix  acres  more  of  the  eafl: 
bog  reclaimed  by  a coat  of  gravel  only,  never  tilled,  but  referved  for  paf- 
ture } but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  tilled  bogs,  and  will  not  be  meadow 
until  covered  with  other  manure,  and  tilled.  I cannot  afcertain  the  depth 
of  feveral  parts  of  my  reclaimed  bogs,  as  my  borer  of  1 8 feet  long  does 
not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  north  and  eafl:  bogs ; the  fouth  bog  is  all 
12  and  13  feet  deep;  but  towards  the  verge  they  are  fhallower.  The 
navigable  lines  v*^hich  I have  deicribed,  encompafs  3 1 acres,  except  on 
part  of  the  weft  fide,  where  my  houfe  ftands  j thefe  I call  my  garden  or 
iinall  farm,  through  which  the  old  river  winds  j clumps  of  fpruce  fir, 
beech  and  alder,  grow  well  on  the  fides  of  the  new  river,  wdiere  gravel 
was  thrown  on  tlie  banks  from  the  bottom  w'hen  it  was  firfl:  made ; the 
broad-leaved  elm  intcrfperfed  through  the  meadows  reclaimed  from  the 
bog,  alfo  thrive  ; I have  twm  fmall  groves  on  each  fide  of  the  water  lock, 
of  a fpontaneous  growth,  from  the  deep  reclaimed  bog,  confifting  of 
quicken  or  mountain  afli,  birch,  holly,  and  fallow,  fome  of  which  are 
from  1 7 to  above  20  feet  high.  In  making  my  navigable  line,  which 
runs  weft  to  the  edge  of  my  lawn,  I difcovered  by  my  borer  that  a bed  of 
white  marie,  at  the  depth  of  16  feet,  lay  under  the  north  bog  ; the  bed 
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of  marie  proved  to  be  five  feet  thick,  under  which  lay  albratum  of  gravel, 
from  fix  to  nine  inches  thick,  under  which  ftratum  of  gravel  lay  another 
bed  of  marie,  four  feet  thick.  In  the  laft  dry  fummer,  by  the  aid  of  my 
f crew-pumps,  1 raifed  a great  quantity  of  this  marie,  which  leads  me  to 
claim  a medal  for  reclaiming  dry  heathy  mountain,  upon  which,  after 
ploughing,  I fpread  the  marie.  But  I fear  that  I have  tired  you,  as  I 
have  myfelf,  and  fliall,  for  the  prefent,  only  prefent  my  refpedts  to  the 
Society,  and  allure  you  that  I am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moll  obedient  fervant, 

ROBERT  FRENCH. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  works  were  begun  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  premiums  j I doubt  whether  it  be  pofiible  to  reclaim  fuch 
bogs  in  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years ; the  water  muft  have  time  to  ouze 
from  fponges,  which  fuch  bogs  are  : to  reclaim  them  very  expedition  fly 
would  exceed  the  expence  of  a private  fortune. 

To  the  Rev.  Peter  Chaigneau,  alTiftant 
fecretary  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

Mr.  French  remarks,  that  the  cxpence  of  improving  bogs,  equally 
fpongy  and  wet,  wdth  this,  is  very  confiderable,  for  the  drains  will  for 
fome  time  fill  up  almofl:  as  fall:  as  made.  When  the  draining  is  finilhed 
the  main  drains  lliould  be  left  five  feet  deep,  and  the  breadth  jufl:  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  the  banks  up  : crofs  drains,  of  a fmaller  dimenfion,  muft 
be  made,  which,  when  the  bog  is  perfectly  drained,  may  be  filled  up 
again.  As  to  the  expence,  he  obferves,  that  it  mull:  neceflarily  vary 
greatly:  but  the  very  worfl:  fort  may  be  completely  done  for  61.  an  acre. 
Manuring  with  gravel,  lime,  or  clay,  may  in  general  be  eftimated  at  61. 
Then  Mr.  French  would  by  all  means  plant  potatoes,  in  the  trenching 
manner,  for  the  fake  of  mixing  the  manure,  which  is  laid  on  with  the 
furface  of  the  bog,  and  alfo  for  the  ufe  of  the  trenches,  as  furface  drains. 
The  crop  of  potatoes,  if  a moderate  quantity  of  dung  is  fpread  for  them 
will  be  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  that  is,  worth  iol.  an  acre^  but  if 
no  dung,  they  will  not  more  than  pay  the  expence  of  feed,  planting, 
and  taking  up.  In  the  fpring^  after,  dig  it  flightly,  level  the  trenches’ 
and  fow  oats;  the  digging  will  not  coll  more  than  los.  an  acre.  The 
crop  of  oats  will  be  1 2 barrels,  or  rye,  will  be  a great  produce.  With 
this  corn,  the  grafs  feeds  Ihould  be  fown ; rye  grafs  (lolium  perenne)  and 
white  grafs  (holcus  lanatus)  do  well ; common  hay  feeds  good.  The  firR 
year  a car  mull  not  go  on,  but  the  hay  brought  off  by  men.  The  fecond 
year  it  will  bear  cars,  and  would  then  let  for  los.  an  acre,  for  three  years 
only  ; 2 IS.  an  acre  for  hay.  After  that,  a frelh  manuring,  with  a comp'oR 
of  lime  and  earth,  or  lime  and  gravel,  and  then  would  let  at  15s.  If 
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the  land  for  potatoes  is  well  dunged,  the  poor  will  pay  4I.  an  acre  for  it ; 
and  the  hay,  inftead  of  21s.  will  let  at  3L 

In  relation  to  his  mountain-moor  improvement,  the  ftate  of  the  foil 
before  improving  was  that  of  continued  heath,  (erica  •vulgaris)  with 
great  quantities  of  lime  ftones  on  the  furface.  Mr.  French,  in  the  firft 
place,  ploughed  it  with  lix  bullocks,  which  did  not  do  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  a day,  as  the  roots  of  the  heath  made  it  ftrong  work. 
As  they  turned  up  the  ftones,  or  were  impeded  by  them,  they  were 
drawn  away  in  cars  to  make  the  walls.  Left  it  after  the  ploughing  from 
'half  a year  to  a year,  and  then  broke  it,  crofs-ploughed,  and  harrowed 
it ; in  all  four  ploughings  ; after  the  laft,  harrowed  it  fmooth,  and  limed. 
Began  with  fixty  barrels  an  acre,  but  increafed  it  to  one  hundred,  and  to 
two  hundred,  and  found  the  crops  better  and  better,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity.  Upon  the  liming  fowed  the  wheat,  and  harrowed  it  in.  The 
crop  has  been  generally  from  five  to  feven  barrels  an  acre.  The  follow- 
ing year  either  barley  or  oats : of  barley,  the  crops  have  been  middling, 
about  eight  barrels.  If  oats,  twelve  barrels.  After  either  the  barley  or 
oats,  another  crop  of  oats,  equally  good,  and  with  that  fowed  hay  feeds, 
or  rye  grafs  and  clover.  Before  the  improvement  it  let  at  4s.  gd.  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  if  the  fame  heath  was  to  be  fet  out  now,  it  would 
be  worth  eight  (hillings.  After  the  oats  abovementioned,  has  fet  it 
readily  at  14s.  Dividing  the  lands  into  divifions  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-acred  pieces,  clears  them  of  ftones,  and  the  expence  of  the  walls,  is 

s.  d. 

Drawing  the  ftones  - - - - 2 6 per  perch. 

Building  dry  - - - - 11 


.37 

If  coped  and  dafhed,  the  additional  expence  will  be  2 6 

6 I 


They  are  all  lime  ftone  lands,  and  make  very  fine  (heep-walks.  Before 
the  improvement  very  many  fheep  died  on  thefe  grounds,  of  the  red- 
water,  but  fince  the  liming  this  has  not  happened  5 nor  would  it  before 
give  flax,  but  now  very  fine. 

Mr.  French  burns  the  lime  in  perpetual  kilns  with  turf,  laying  in 
the  turf  and  ftone.  in  layers,  the  fame  as  culm,  and  all  expences  in- 
cluded, amount  to  4d.  a barrel  roach,  of  32  gallons.  Two  cubical 
yards  of  turf  will  burn  one  cubical  yard  of  (tone.  If  the  turf  is  very 
good,  one  and  an  half  will  do.  He  tried  French  kilns,  in  which  he 
burned  1500  and  2000  barrels,  but  found  it  very  uncertain,  frequently 
having  the  ftone  come  out  unburnt..  A kiln  of  1 500  barrels,  comes  to 
25I,  but  often  it  ran  to  40I.  he  has  upon  the  whole,  found  it  far  better 
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to  ufe  the  other  fort,  which  are  cheaper,  and  more  certain.  Another 
fort  of  mountain  land,  is  the  wet,  boggy  fort,  one  to  four  feet  deep, 
which  he  improved  by  digging  off  almolf  all  the  bog  for  lime ; then 
ploughed  it  with  fix  bullocks,  and  let  it  to  the  poor  from  a guinea  to 
thirty  fhillings  an  acre,  for  them  to  burn,  harrow,  and  plant  potatoes ; 
after  which  they  pay  as  much  more  for  a crop  of  oats.  Then  limes  it, 
takes  another  crop  of  oats,  and  fows  grafies  with  it  j after  this  improve- 
ment, lets  as  well  as  the  other.  White  marie,  from  under  a bog,  Mr. 
French  tried,  for  improving  fourteen  acres  of  dry  mountain  land;  the 
offedf  was  much  the  fame  as  that  of  lime,  but  more  expen  five,  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it.  In  the  year  1744,  when  Mr.  French  came  to  his 
eftate,  there  was  no  other  linen  manufacture  than  a little  handle  linen, 
merely  for  their  own  confumption,  with  no  other  fpinning  than  for  that, 
and  even  for  this,  there  was  not  more  than  one  loom  in  100  cabbins. 
In  1746,  he  undertook  to  eftablifh  a better  fabric,  and  with  more  ex- 
tenfive  views.  He  firft  began  by  ereCfing  fpinning  fchools,  and  fowing 
flax,  twenty-one  acres  of  which  he  fowed  on  his  own  account.  The 
linen  board  gave  at  that  time  one  penny  a day  to  all  children  that  went 
to  any  fpinning  fchools,  which  was  of  ufe  ; but  the  providing  flax  Mr. 
French  found  of  the  greatefl;  ufe.  In  1749,  he  eftablifhed  eight  weavers 
and  their  families,  and  the  fame  year  built  a bleach  mill,  and  formed  a 
green,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  advantage,  fent  a lad  into  the  north,  and 
bound  him  apprentice  there,  in  order  to  learn  the  whole  bufinefs.  Upon 
his  return,  he  managed  the  manufactory  for  Mr.  French,  buying  the 
yarn,  paying  weavers  for  weaving  it  by  the  yard,  bleaching  and  felling 
it.  In  this  manner  it  went  on  for  fifteen  years ; but  as  in  this  ftate 
it  was  dependent  on  Mr.  French’s  life,  he  enabled  this  manager  to  take 
the  whole  upon  his  own  account,  binding  him  to  keep  every  weaver  on 
the  eftate  employed,  whatever  might  be  the  number.  The  progrefs  of 
this  undertaking,  united  with  the  agricultural  improvements,  will  be 
feen  by  the  following  returns  of  the  Moniva  eftate,  at  different  pe- 
riods. 

In  1744.  There  were  three  farmers,  and  fix  or  eight  fliepherds  and 
cow-herds. 

In  1771*  There  were  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  houfes,  ninety  looms, 
and  two  hundred  fixty-eight  wheels. 

In  1772.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  houfes,  ninety-three  looms,  and 
two  hundred  eighty-eight  wheels. 

In  1776.  Two  hundred  feventy-fix  houfes,  ninety-fix  looms,  and  three 
hundred  and  feventy  wheels. 

Here,  in  a few  words,  is  the  progrefs  of  a moft  noble  undertaking ; 
and  I fliould  obferve,  that  it  is  doubly  beneficial  from  one  circum- 
ftance.  All  thefe  weavers  are  mere  cottagers  in  a town  without  any 
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land,  except  a cabbage-garden,  by  which  means  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  farming,  but  become  a market  to  the  farmers  that  fur- 
round  them,  which  is  what  all  manufafturers  ought  to  be,  inftead  of 
fpreading  over  the  country,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  agriculture.  Ano- 
ther circumftance  in  which  Mr.  French  has  given  a new  face  to  Moniva, 
and  its  environs,  is  by  planting  j he  found  a confiderable  wood  of 
birch,  which  being  a Oiabby  tree,  and  not  improving,  he  cut  them 
gradually  down,  and  planted  oak,  elm,  and  beach,  with  various  other 
forts  ; he  began  this  thirty  years  ago,  and  no  year  pafles  without  his 
making  fome  new  plantation.  By  properly  managing  this  wood  of 
III  acres,  he  has  made  it  pay  him  150I.  a year,  ever  fince,  and  there 
is  now  more  than  thrice  the  value  of  timber  in  it,  to  what  there  was 
when  he  b,egan.  Whatever  he  has  planted  has  anfwered  well,  but 
the  growth  of  the  beach  is  the  greateft.  That  of  the  oak  is  very 
great,  and  more  flouriiliing  than  ever  Mr.  French  expedled  to  fee  them 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  broad-leaved  elm  thrives  very  well 
upon  the  bogs,  after  they  are  cultivated.  Mr.  French  has  tried  moft 
forts  of  trees  in  rows  along  the  hedges,  but  none  of  them  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  the  weft  winds  cut  them  in  pieces ; fince  which  he  makes 
inclofures,  and  plants  them  thick. 

I ought  not  to  forget  obferving  that  Mr.  French  fupports  a charter- 
fchool  at  his  own  expence,  wherein  are  from  twenty  to  forty  children, 
conftantly  fupported,  cloathed,  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
fpin  and  weave. 

Farms  around  Moniva  confift,  principally,  of  large  flock  ones, 
from  200  to  500  acres,  with  very  few  cabbins  upon  them  j the  tillage 
of  the  country  is  principally  carried  on  by  villagers,  who  take  farms 
in  partnerfliip.  Mr.  French’s  are  generally  from  20  to  130  acres.  There 
will  fometimes  be  from  ten  to  thirty  families  on  a farm  of  2co  acres ; 
but  Mr.  French  finds  that  they  do  not  thrive  well  if  there  are  more  than 
fix  families  to  one  farm.  The  foil  to  the  weft  of  Moniva,  isra  lime- 
ftone  gravel,  mixed  with  a clay,  fome  of  it  upon  clay : to  the  eaft 
it  is  a deeper  and  richer  clay,  and  lime-ftone  all  the  way  to  the 
Shannon.  The  whole  county  lime-ftone,  except  the  mountainous  tradls 
on  the  weft,  beyond  Loch  Carril,  and  the  mountains  to  the  fouth  of 
Loch  Rea.  Rents  in  this  neighbourhood  rife  generally  from  12s.  to 
1 6s.  except  old  leafes,  which  are  6s.  or  7s.  The  richeft  part  of  the 
county  is  between  Lochrea  and  Portumne,  thence  to  Eyre-court,  Clon- 
fert,  and  Aghrim.  The  third  of  the  county  is  bog,  lake,  ^ and  un- 
improved mountain;  but  moft  of  the  latter  yields  fome  trifling  rent, 
the  whole  third,  perhaps  three-pence  an  acre;  the  other  two-thirds, 
125.  at  an  average.  The  ifles  of  Arran  contain  70C0  acres,  belong 
to  John  Digby,  Efq;  and  let  at  about  20C0 1.  a year.  The  great 
trail  of  mountain  is  the  three  Baronies  of  Eyre  Connaught,  Rofs, 

Bally- 
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Ballyiiahinch  and  Moycullen  j they  are  forty  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
broad,  and  are  in  general  uncultivated.  The  principal  proprietors 
are,  Robert  Martin,  Efq;  Thomas  French,-  of  Moycullen,  Efqj  and 

Patrick  Blake,  Efq;  of  Drum  ; Lynch,  of  Barna ; Geohagen, 

Efq;  of  Bowown  ; Lynch,  Efq;  Drumrong ; Sir  John 

O’Flaharty,  &c.  Mr.  Martin  has  the  largefl  tradt  ; he  has  let 
to  Mr.  Popham,  14,000  irifli  acres,  for  three  lives,  at  no  rent  at 
all;  then  three  lives  more  at  150I  a year;  and  after  them  for  fixty- 
one  years,  at  the  fame  rent ; and  Mr.  Popham  has  fome  men  at  work 
upon  improving,  from  England  and  Leinfter.  There  is  lime-done 
gravel  upon  a part  of  the  land,  but  not  generally  in  Eyre  Connaught, 
any  more  than  lime-done ; at  lead  according  to  common  report. 

Courlcs  of  Crops  about  Moniva. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

There  are  fome  good  tillage  farmers  towards  the  Shannon,  v/ho  fow  grafs- 
feeds.  They  alfo  fow  fiicceflive  crops  till  the  land  is  exhauded,  and  leave  it 
for  fome  time  to  graze  itfelf.  No  ploughing  or  harrowing  by  the  tail,  nor  any 
burning  the  corn  indead  of  threfhing,  but  thefe  prad;ices  were  very  common  30 
years  ago.  The  meafure  of  potatoes  is  the  barrel  of  42  done;  five  plant  an 
acre,  the  average  price  6s.  or  8s.  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  ; to  los.  or  12s, 
at  the  latter  end.  The  average  produce  25  barrels,  or  lol.  Oats  yield  about 
8 barrels.  Of  flax,  a hoglhead  fows  2 acres.  It  is  but  lately  that  they  have 
faved  their  feed,  but  it  is  now  coming  in  ; a good  common  crop  is  4 cwt.  of 
fcutched  flax,  and  the  medium  price  40s.  a cwt.  There  are  confiderable  im- 
provements of  mountain,  and  lome  of  bog,  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
poor  villagers.  They  dig  and  burn  the  mountain,  and  get  by  that  means  very 
fine  potatoes  without  dung,  paying  20s.  an  acre  for  it.  If  they  have  the  land 
to  themfelves,  they  will,  after  the  potatoes,  get  good  wheat,  and  after  that,  fe- 
veral  crops  of  oats,  till  the  land  is  exhauded.  Thefe  village  farmers,  I re- 
marked, as  I went  through  the  country,  were  indudrious  in  forming  compods 
of  boggy  moor,  turf,  and  lime-done,  with  what  dung  they  can  raife..  They 
were  now  making  ready  againd  the  winter’s  dung;  thefe  are  for  potatoes  the 
following  fpring,  and  they  find  it  anfwers  fo  well  that  the  pracTtice  increaled 
very  fad.  Such  of  them  as  are  near  the  bogs,  Mr.  French  gives  the  bog  to 
them  for  10  years  rent  free,  and  then  they  pay  him  los.  an  acre  for  it.  They 
drain  them,  manure  with  lime-done  gravel  and  a little  dung,  and  plant  po- 
tatoes, getting  fine  crops  and  good  corn  afterwards.  In  one  of  the  bogs  which 
a village  was  cutting  away,  the  men  called  Mr.  French  to  it,  to  Ihew  him  the 
old  ridge  and  furrow  at  the  bottom,  and  he  found  them  perfefl.  It  was  4.  feet 
deep : that  this  country  was  once  generally  cultivated,  there  are  other  figns. 
There  are  vad  numbers  of  lime-done  gravel  pits  among  the  mountain  heathy 
lands,  though  there  is  not  the  lead  tradition  when  they  were  ufed. 
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The  principal  (lock  in  this  country  is  ftieep  for  breeding,  the  fale  be- 
ing wethers,  which  they  fell  fat  at  Ballinafloe  j and  W'ool,  of  which  they 
clip  from  the  ewes  4 lb.  and  from  the  wethers  5 lb.  fells  now  at  above  i s. 
a lb.  Mr.  French  remembers  the  price  of  wool,  50  years  ago,  at  6s.  and  7s. 
a ftone  j 1744  was  reckoned  a very  high  year,  and  he  fold  27  bags,  at  los.  6d. 
a ftone : but  as  he  got  out  of  flock,  he  has  not  fince  had  more  than  two  bags. 

U45’  a flonc.  The  great  rife  of  the  price  of  wool,  Mr. 

French  attributes  to  the  low  price  of  fpinning  and  the  increafe  of  tillage.  The 
flock  farmers,  who  are  good  managers,  all  have  two  farms  one  as  a dry  one, 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  winter,  and  another  in  the  deeper  richer  lands  in  the 
eaflern  part  of  the  county,  for  fummer  feeding  and  fatting.  Three  year  old 
wethers,  from  the  light  foils  here,  fell  at  from  15s.  to  25s.  each.  It  is  reckoned 
good  land  here  that  will  fupport  three  flieep  per  acre  the  whole  year  round. 
The  fyflem  of  grazing  is  to  buy  yearlings,  at  from  35s.  to  3I.  3s.  and  fell  out 
at  four  year  old,  at  from  4I.  4s.  to.  61.  6s.  They  fometimes  fell  them  at  three 
year  old. 

They  plough  with  horfes,  but  the  gentlemen  moftly  with  oxen;  they 
have  not  the  Mayo  cuftom,  of  walking  backwards  before  them,  nor  do 
they  harnefs  them  all  abreaft,  but  two  and  two.  They  winnow  all  their 
corn  in  the  field  to  blow  away  the  chaff.  They  will  take  a grazing  farm, 
with  three  years  rent,  for  flock.  Land  fells  at  21  years  purchafe.  The 
rents  have  fallen  fince  1772,  but  are  now  riling  from  the  great  price  of 
wool,  black  cattle,  and  linen.  Tythes  are  compounded  by  the  prodfors 
with  gentlemen,  but  they  ferew  up  the  poor  people  to  the  utmofl.  There 
are  flill  many  men  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  hire  large  tradts  of  land 
in  order  to  re-let  at  advanced  rents.  Population  increafes  greatly,  yet 
many  of  them  live  very  poorly  upon  potatoes  and  water,  with  fome 
oatmeal.  There  are  many  that  have  no  cows,  only  a houfe  and  a 
garden.  The  grafs  of  a cow  is  30s.  This  is  not  the  cafe,  however,  at 
Moniva;  there  they  have  all  cows,  and  are  very  rarely  without  milk. 
Rent  of  a cabbin  and  an  acre,  20s.  building  the  cabbin  for  themfelves  ; 
and  3CS.  if  it  is  built  for  them.  There  were  many  emigrants  from  Gal- 
way to  America,  but  only  of  the  loofe  idle  people.  The  general  religion 
is  roman  catholic,  but  about  Moniva  chiefly  proteflant. 

Mr.  Andrev/  French,  of  Rathone  Galway,  who  I met  at  Moniva,  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  particulars.  At  Galway  there  is  a falmon 
fifhery,  which  lets  at  200I.  a year  ; and  in  the  bay  of  Galway  they  have 
a confiderable  herring  fifhery.  There  are  belonging  to  the  town  200  to 
250  boats,  40  or  50  of  which  are  employed  in  the  fpring  fifhery,  for  cod, 
hake,  mackarel,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  boats  are  from  4 to  6 tons,  fome  9 tons. 
They  cofl  building,  20I.  a boat,  and  the  nets  and  tackle,  15I.  the  nets  are 
of  hemp,  tanned  with  bark.  .There  are  five  or  fix  men  to  a boat ; they 
fifh  by  fhares,  dividing  into  fixty  : they  have  had  this  fifhery  time 
immemorial.  The  plenty  of  fifh  has  decreafed  thefe  15  years.*  A mid- 
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dling  night’s  take  is  5000  fijQi  j all  they  get  is  fold  into  the  country,  and 
the  demand  is  fo  far  from  being  anfwered,  that  many  cargoes  are  brought 
in  from  the  north.  The  fifh  fell  at  is.  ^d.  to  2s.  2d.  a hundred  ; but  the 
men  are  far  from  being  induftrious  in  the  bufmefs  : fome  weeks  they  do 
not  go  out  twice. 

On  the  coaft  of  Conna  Marra  there  is,  from  the  loth  of  april  to 
the  loth  of  may,  a fifhery  of  fun-fifh,  which  is  done  by  the  her- 
ring boats.  It  is  not  by  fhares,  but  the  owners  of  the  boats  hire  the 
men  for  the  fifhery.  One  fifh  is  reckoned  worth  5I.  and  if  a boat  takes 
three  fifh  in  the  month,  it  is  reckoned  good  luck.  There  are  40  or  50 
boats  employed  on  this.  Along  the  whole  bay  there  is  a great  quantity 
of  kelp  burnt  i 3000  tons  are  annually  exported  from  Galway  : the  pre- 
fent  price  is  40s.  to  503.  a ton.  The  fhore  is  let  with  the  land  againfl 
it,  and  is  what  the  people  pay  their  rent  by.  They  ufe  a great  quan- 
tity of  fea  weed,  drove  in  by  florms  for  manuring  land.  In  november 
they  carry  it  on,  the  field  being  ready  marked  out  in  beds  for  potatoes, 
and  leaving  it  on  them,  it  rots  againfl  the  planting  feafon,  and  gives  them 
great  crops.  They  alfo  do  this  with  fern,  cutting  it  in  autumn,  and 
laying  it  on  to  the  beds,  get  good  crops.  The  poor  people  near  Galways 
are  very  induftrious  in  buying  the  fullage  of  the  ftreets  of  that  town ; 
they  give  3d.  for  a horfe  load  of  two  bafkets,  and  carry  it  three  miles. 

One  circumftance,  relative  to  the  progrefs  of  the  linen  manufaclure  in 
this  country,  the  town  of  Galway  can  inftance.  Mr.  Andrew  French  of 
that  place,  fixteen  years  ago,  imported  thefirft  cargo  of  flax  feed  of  300 
hogfheads,  and  could  only  fell  100  of  them,  whereas  now  the  annual 
importation  rifes  from  1,500  to  2,300.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
only  20  looms  in  Galway,  now  there  are  180.  They  make  coarfe  fheetings 
feven-eighths  wide,  at  pfd.  to  iid.  a yard;  dowlas,  28  inches  wide,  at 
yd  Ofnaburgs  at  yd.  alfo.  There  are  8 or  9 bleach  greens  in  the  county, 
but  they  bleach,  generally  fpeaking,  only  for  the  country  confumption  : 
the  great  bulk  of  the  linens  are  fent  green  to  Dublin.  In  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Loch-rea,  there  are  300  looms  employed  on  linens 
that  are  called  Lochreas,  of  28  inches  in  width,  .which  fell  at  yd.  a yard.  AIL 
the  flax  worked  in  the  county  is,  generally  fpeaking,  railed  in  it.  The 
yarn  fpun  is  pound  yarn,  not  done  into  hanks  at  all.  Very  many  weavers 
are  in  the  towns,  without  having  any  land  more  than  a cabbage  garden. 
The  linen  and  yarn  of  the  whole  county  has  been  calculated  at  40,000!.. 
a year. 

September  3d,  left  Moniva,  and  took  the  road  to  Woodlawn,  the 
feat  of  Frederick  Trench,  Efq;  paffed  many  bogs  of  confiderable  fize, 
perfectly  improveable,  and  without  the  uncommon  exertions  I have 
juft  defcribed,  none  could  be  more  anxious  for  my  information  than. 
Mr.  Trench, 
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WooDLAWN  is  a feat  improved  entirely  in  the  modern  englifh  tafte,  and 
is  as  advantageous  a copy  of  it  as  I have  any  where  feen.  The  houfe  ftands 
on  the  brow  of  a rifing  ground,  which  looks  over  a lawn  fwelling  into 
gentle  inequalities  ; through  thefe  a fmall  ftream  is  converted  into  a large 
river,  in  a manner  that  does  honour  to  the  tafte  of  the  owner  ; it  comes 
from  behind  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a pretty  cottage  hid  by  plan- 
tation, and  flows  into  a large  mafs  of  wood  in  front  of  the  houfe  : the 
grounds,  which  form  the  banks  of  this  water,  are  pleaflng,  and  are 
prettily  Icattered  with  clumps  and  Angle  trees,  and  furrounded  by  a 
margin  of  wood.  The  houfe  is  an  excellent  one,  fo  well  contrived, 
that  the  fame  difpofltion  of  apartments  would  be  agreeable  upon  almofl: 
any  fcale  of  building. 

Mr.  Trench’s  improvements  of  bog  made  me  folicitous  to  view  them; 
he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me  a full  account,  which  is  as  follow. 
The  firfl;  method  of  improving  he  took  was  with  a bog  of  1 2 acres,  ex- 
ceedingly wet,  at  the  bottom  of  hills  16  feet  deep  to  his  knowledge,  but 
he  never  yet  was  able  to  meafure  it  to  the  bottom.  A red  bog,  of  a 
light  fuzzy  fubftance,  like  a bed  of  tow,  which  would  not  burn  in 
turf ; no  other  product  than  bog  berries.  Part  of  it  fo  very  wet,  that 
could  not  cut  the  drains  at  firfl:  wider  than  four  feet  and  two  fpits  deep ; 
repeated  this  before  the  hard  frofl:  of  1765  ; had  yet  made  no  progrefs,  it 
being  almofl;  as  wet  as  ever : but  took  advantage  of  that  frofl,  to  cover 
the  ice  two  inches  thick  with  clayey  gravel ; when  the  thaw  came,  the  gra- 
vel funk,  and  prefled  out  the  water.  The  expence  of  this  manuring  was 
3I.  I os.  an  acre.  This  gravelling  had  fuch  an  effefl,  that  in  the  may 
following  about  half  of  it  bore  horfes  with  bafkets,  for  carrying  on 
dung,  and  where  it  would  not  bear  them,  it  was  carried  on  by  men.  The 
quantity  fix  bulhels  to  the  fquare  perch,  and  immediately  planted  with 
potatoes  in  the  common  trenching  manner.  The  crop,  per  acre,  40  bar- 
rels each ; 44  flone,  at  8s.  each.  Levelled  the  potatoe  trenches  in  digging 
for  barley,  in  doing  which  attended  minutely  to  not  burying  the  ma- 
nure; this  digging  cofl  30s.  an  acre,  and  the  barley  covered  with  the 
fpade,  v/hich  they  do  very  fafl,  and  the  expence  included  in  the  30s. 
The  crop  of  barley  10  barrels  an  acre,  at  8s.  After  this  crop,  took  no 
more  trouble  with  it ; very  rich  and  luxuriant  grafs  fprang  up  dire6tly, 
and  would  let  readily  in  meadow,  at  25s.  but  part  of  it  in  a few  years 
would  let  at  2I.  Two  acres  of  it  were  not  perfedtly  reclaimed ; it  was 
of  the  moory  nature ; dug  and  burnt  it,  and  put  in  turneps,  the  crop 
very  good : then  dug  it  for  barley,  the  produce  14  barrels  an  acre,  and 
the  meadow  very  good  ever  fince.  I was  over  it,  and  found  it  a perfeft 
improvement ; the  hay  was  fine,  the  herbage  good,  and  carried  the  com- 
plete appearance  of  a meadow,  except  in  the  drains,  where  the  heath 
ftill  appears. 
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Number  2. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  fpungy  fungous  bog,  from  8 to  16  feet  deep, 
had  been  cut  into  very  great  turf  holes,  which  holes,  though  they  held 
water,  and  had  drowned  many  a cow,  yet  had  fo  far  drained  the  bog  as 
to  make  the  lefs  draining  neceffary  ; effected  it,  and  then  kvelled 
the  holes ; but  as  they  funk  much,  levelled  them-  a fecond  time.  Upon 
this,  took  the  advantage  of  a froll  to  manure  it  with  clay  and  gravel, 
at  2I.  los.  an  acre;  then,  dunged  a part  with  the  quantity  mentioned 
already,  and  the  reft  of  it  manured  with  the  allies  of  moor,  which  burnt 
yellow.  Upon  this  manuring,  planted  potatoes ; the  crop  lol.  an  acre, 
pretty  equal  being,  as  good  after  the  allies  as  after  the  dung.  After  the 
potatoes,  levelled  the  trenches,  and  dug  it  and  fowed  wheat ; the  crop  6 
barrels  an  acre;  barley  10  barrels,  oats  9 barrels  ; then  left  it  for 
meadow,  the  value  2I.  an  acre.  . ' ' . 

j > ? - i 

N U M B E R 3. 

Another  piece  of  bog  the  fame  fort,  light  and  fpungy;  drained,  and 
then  manured  with  clayey  lime-ftone  gravel,  mixed  with  ditch  earth.  In 
the  fummer  planted  potatoes  ; the  crop  1 5 barrels  an  acre : then  dug  for 
oats  6 barrels  an  acre,  meadow  ever  fince,  and  perfectly  good,  would  let 
at  1 1.  I os.,  an  acre. 

N U M B E R 4. 

- Another  bog  of  the  fame  fort  perfeflly  well  drained,  manured  with 
lime,  80  barrels  an  acre,  at  4d.  a barrel ; planted  potatoes ; the  crop  not 
worth  digging ; dug  it  for  oats,  the  crop  not  worth  reaping : then  left 
it  in  grafs,  which  was  indifferent,  not  worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre. 

'Number  5. 

Another  experiment  was  on  the  fame  fort  of  bog,  which,  when  well 
drained,  was  manured  in  fpring  with  lime-ftone  gravel,  and  then  with 
marie  inftead  of  dung,  and  planted  with  potatoes  ; the  crop  4I.  an  acre  : 
then  dug  it  for  oats ; the  crop  6 barrels,  and  then  left  to  grafs ; worth 
il.  5s.  an  acre. 

Number  6. 

Another  experiment,  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  except  lime  laid 
inftead  of  marie : the  effeft  in  every  refpe<ft  on  a par  with  the  marie. 
Neither  of  them  yielded  half  the  produce  which  dung  or  afties  would 
have  done. 

Number  7. 

Another  bog  of  the  fame  fort  was,  after  draining,  manured  with 
lime-ftone  gravel,  and  then  with  the  fcowering  of  ditches  and  earth,  to 
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the  amount  of  3I  inches  deep  on  the  furface ; expence  in  all  4I.  an  acre. 
Then  left,  and  nothing  more  done  to  it ; very  good  grafs  came  the  next 
feafon,  worth  for  grazing  18s.  an  acre. 

Number  8. 

Another  fpongy  bog  drained,  and  then  well  gravelled,  at  2I.  10s. 
Left  fo  for  three  years  j fcarce  any  grafs  came,  the  heath  ftill  remain- 
ing : planted  potatoes  on  it  without  any  dung  or  other  additional  ma- 
nure ; the  crop  4I.  an  acre  ; then  dug  it  fmooth,  and  nothing  fown 
in  it,  but  came  immediately  to  very  good  pafture,  worth  1 5s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  French  recommends,  from  his  experience,  the  following  mode 
of  improving  bogs  : firft,  the  great  objedl  is  draining ; main  drains  fhould 
be  made  on  each  fide  the  bog,  near  the  firm  land ; thefe  cuts  fhould  be 
fix  feet  deep  and  eight  wide,  and  will  coft  is.  a perch.  Then  crofs  drains 
from  main  drain  to  main  drain,  at  from  5 to  10  perch  from  one  to  the 
other,  at  three  feet  deep  and  four  wide,  at  the  expence  of  3d-  a perch. 
Here  is  the  firft  year's  work.  The  next  year  go  into  all  the  drains  and 
fink  them,  which  will  coft  1 d.  a perch  : if  a froft  comes,  carry  on  the 
lime-ftone  gravel,  let  it  be  a coat  of  two  inches  thick  j if  three  it  will 
be  better  j two  inches  will  coft  3I.  if  not  carried  farther  than  half  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  j if  carried  a quarter  of  a mile,  it  will  coft  4I.  los.  if  half  a 
mile,  61.  15s.  if  a mile  9I.  Prefers  the  clayey  lime-ftone  gravel  to  every 
other  manure  : if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  clay  ; and  if  not  clay,  other  gra- 
vel J if  no  gravel  dr  clay,  then  lime  j if  nothing  elfe,  then  the  light  marie 
under  bogs.  Upon  this  manuring  fpread  a compoft,  one-third  dung, 
one-third  ditch  earth,  and  one-third  lime-ftone  gravel,  nine  bufhels  to 
the  fquare  perch  j if  dung  only,  fix  ; and  upon  that  plant  potatoes  in  the 
common  manner.  The  crop  will,  on  an  average,  be  30  barrels,  at  8s. 
or  12I.  an  acre.  The  poor  people  will  readily  give  three  or  four  guineas 
an  acre  for  liberty  to  plant  them.  Upon  this  crop  of  potatoes  fpread  two 
bufhels  of  dung  more  to  the  perch,  and  plant  a fecond  crop  of  potatoes, 
making  the  furrows  where  the  ridges  were,  and  make  the  ridges  of  both 
crops  nine  feet  wide,  and  the  trenches  four.  This  crop  of  potatoes  will 
be  full  as  good  as  the  firft.  Then  dig  it,  levelling  the  trenches,  fcooping 
the  fides,  to  fill  up  with,  and  the  manured  part  on  the  furface  3 fow  bar- 
ley ; the  crop  will  be  1 2 barrels  on  an  average  3 with  this  barley  fow  grafs 
feeds,  and  it  will  immediately  be  worth  for  meadow  il.  los.  Let  this 
go  on  for  feven  years  3 then  give  it  a light  gravelling,  .at  il.  iob.  an  acre  3 
dung  it  four  bufhels  per  perch  5 plant  potatoes,  1 2I.  an  acre  3 then  bar- 
ley 14  barrels  3 and  then  meadow  worth  40s.  In  this  circumftance  of 
letting  meadow  it  fhould  be  remarked,  that  they  will  hire  it  at  great 
prices,  fuch  as  minuted,  but  the  fame  lands  would  not  let  at  more  than 
J 8s.  upon  a leafe  3 for  in  one  cafe  you  ftand  the  chance  of  keeping  the 
land  to  its  prefent  heart,  and  in  the^  other  the  tenant  has  that  chance. 
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There  Is  a clrcumftance  which  fhould  be  mentioned,  the  fkln  of  the 
turf  fliould  not  be  broken  for  fome  years  by  heavy  cattle  j for  wherever 
they  make  a hole,  the  rufhes  grow  at  once,  which  cannot  be  eafily 
deftroyed.  Mr.  French  does  not  think  it  at  all  necefiary  to  keep  an  im- 
proved bog  under  grafs,  as  he  has  found  by  experience,  that  the  more 
they  are  cultivated  the  better  they  grow,  in  the  winter  he  feeds  his  re- 
claimed bogs  with  fheepj  they  have  a perpetual  fpi  ing  of  grafs  all  through 
that  feafon,  and  are  of  a nature  fo  contrary  to  that  of  rotting  fheep,  that 
they  will  recover  thpfe  which  are  threatened  with  that  diftemper. 

He  has  planted  feveral  large  clumps  in  his  reclaimed  bogs,  and  has 
found  that  almoft  every  kind  of  tree  thrives  well  in  them  : I thought  the 
fpruce  fir  Teemed  to  get  up  the  quickeft,  but  all  of  them  appeared  perfectly 
healthy. 

Calculation  of  impro^ving  a fquare  mile  upon  the  preceding  plan. 


miles  of  main  drains, 
miles  crofs  ditto. 


2881  perches  of  main  drains,  at  2s.  - 

20480  perches  of  crofs  drains,  at  6d<^ 

Two  miles  of  road,  10  feet  wide,  at  ‘751. 

Gravelling,  on  an  average  of  the  diftance,  61.  per  acre 
Labour  on  the  dunging,  40s.  per  acre 

Dedud  rent  of  the  land  for  potatoes,  at  3I. 


Manuring  fecond  crop  of  potatoes,  labour  20s.  an  acre 


Dedud  rent  for  potatoes,  as  before 


Levelling  and  digging  for  the  barley,  30s.  an  acre 
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Brought  over  - - . - 3829  19  9 

A barrel  an  acre  of  barley  feed,  8s.  an  acre  - ^ 256  o o 

Reaping,  harvefting,  and  threfhing,  20s.  an  acre  - - 640  o o 


4725  19  9 

Dedudl  the  value  of  the  crop,  9 barrels,  at  8s. — 3I.  12s. 

an  acre  . 2304  o o 

Remain,  total  expences  of  the  improvement  - - ^.2421  19  9 

Rent  of  640  acres,  at  i6s.  an  acre,  512L  which  income  is  21I.  percent, 
for  the  expenditure  of  2421 1. 

Several  very  great  dedudions  are  made  in  this  account,  becaufe  the 
bog  is  fuppofed  to  be  a very  large  one. 

Mr.  Trench  buys  in  year-old  bullocks  and  fome  fpayed  heifers,  at 
il.  15s.  each  ; fells  them  out  at  three-years  old,  good  ftores,  but  not  fat, 
at  61.  3s.  on  an  average.  He  has  930  fheep,  confifting  of  300  ewes, 

1 80  lambs,  270  yearlings  and  two-year  olds,  and  180  fat  Iheep.  The 
annual  daughter  and  fale  is  180  fat  wethers,  at  1 1.  3 s. — 60  culled 
ewes,  at  15s.  In  order  to  fave  dung  for  his  bog  improvement,  he  has 
cut  a large  drain  from  his  yards  and  ftables  through  the  garden,  paved 
it,  and  keeps  it  filled  with  bog  earth,  and  all  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  &c. 
running  into  it,  makes  an  excellent  compofl:  for  the  gardener. 

Average'  rent  of  the  improved  part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  14s.  an 
acre.  About  Woodlawn  14s.  to  i8s.  The  foil  all  lime  ftone  gravel,  or 
lime-ftone  fine  found  land*.  The  fize  of  farms  varies;  there  are  many 
fmall  ones  of  from  30  to  100  acres,  part  grazing  and  part  tillage;  alfo 
many  flock  ones,  up  to  1000  and  1500  acres  ; and  thefe  graziers  re-let 
to  the  cabbins  part  of  it  at  a very  high  rent,  by  whom  are  carried  on 
moft  of  the  tillage  of  the  country.  Mr.  Trench  remarks,  that  if  good 
land  is  let  to  the  poor  people,  they  are  fure  to  deflroy  it;  but  give  them 
heath,  or  what  is  bad,  and  they  will  make  it  good. 

1.  Potatoes  on  the  grafs.  2.  Summer  fallow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats. 
5,  Oats.  6.  Lay  out. — No  feeds. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3^  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
1.  Potatoes  on  grafs.  2.  Gravel  and  fallow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Barley. 
5.  Oats.  6.  Leave  it  for  grafs. 

i.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.- Wheat.  4.  Oats.  '5.  Oats.  6 Lay  out. 
Average  produce  of  potatoes,  30  barrels,  at  42  flone,  at  8s.  or  12!. 
Of  wheat,  8 barrels,  at  20  ftone.  Of  barley,  12  barrels,  at  16  flone. 
Of  oats,  12  barrels,  at  14  ftone. 

Every  poor  man  fows  fome  flax,  but  ftill  they  do  not  raife  enough  for 
their  fpinning,  for  that  is  univerfal.  Lime-ftone  gravel  is  the  general 
manure.  No  lime,  though  it  is  every  where  to  be  had ; the  price  to  burn 
is  4d.  a barrel  of  3 bufiiels  roach.  Every  cabbin  has  eight  or  nine  acres, 
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and  two  or  three  cows,  or  two  cows  and  one  horfe ; and  about  half  have 
horfes,  two  or  three  pigs,  and  many  poultry  j half  a rood  of  flax,  one 
acre  potatoes,  or  half  at  a medium.  They  live  on  potatoes,  oats,  or  barley 
bread,  or  butter  j like  oats  much  better.  Their  circumftances  are  much 
improved  in  20  years.  They  pay  rent  12s.  to  14s.  an  acre  for  their  lands. 

September  4th,  to  Kiltartan,  the  feat  of  Robert  Gregory,  Efq.  who 
is  engaged  in  purfuits  which,  if  well  imitated,  will  improve  the  face  of 
the  country  not  a little.  ?Ie  has  built  a large  houfe  with  numerous 
offices,  and  taken  5 or  600  acres  of  land  into  his  own  hands,  which  I 
found  him  improving  with  great  fpirit.  W ailing  w^as  his  firfl:  objed:,  of 
which  he  has  executed  many  miles  in  the  moft  perfect  manner  : his  dry 
ones,  6 feet  high,  3 feet  and  a half  thick  at  bottom,  and  20  inches  at  top, 
cofl;  2S.  6d.  the  perch,  running  meafure.  Piers  in  mortar,  with  a gate 
and  irons  complete,  il.  14s.  Walls  in  mortar,  five  feet  high,  cofl:  6s. 
a perch.  He  has  fixed  two  englifli  bailiff's  on  his  farm,  one  for  accounts 
and  overlooking  his  walling  and  other  bufmefs ; and  another  from  Nor- 
folk, for  introducing  the  turnep  hulbandry  j he  has  1 2 acres  this  year  j 
and  what  particularly  pleafed  me,  I faw  fome  iriflimen  hoeing  them  ; the 
Norfolk  man  had  taught  them  ; and  I was  convinced  in  a moment,  that 
thefe  people  would  by  pradice  foon  attain  a fufficient  degree  of  perfection 
in  it.  The  foil  around  is  all  a dry  found  good  lime-ftone  land,  and  lets 
from  los.  to  12s.  an  acre,  fome  at  more.  It  is  in  general  applied  to 
fheep.  Mr.  Gregory  has  a very  noble  nurfery,  from  which  he  is  making 
plantations,  which  will  foon  be  a great  ornament  to  the  country. 

September' 5th,  to  Drumoland,  the  feat  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  a gentleman  who  had  been  repeatedly  afliduous  to 
procure  me  every  fort  of  information.  I fhould  remark,  as  I have  now 
left  Galway,  that  that  county,  from  entering  it  in  the  road  to  Tuam 
till  leaving  it  to-day,  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  mofl:  of 
the  parts  I have  travelled  in  Ireland  in  point  of  beauty  : there  are 
not  mountains  of  a magnitude  to  make  the  view  flriking,  It  is 
perfectly  free  from  woods,  and  even  trees,  except  about  gentlemen’s 
houfes,  nor  has  it  a variety  in  its  face.  I do  not,  however,  Ipeak  with- 
out exception  ; I palfed  fome  traCls  which  are  chearful.  Drummoland 
has  a pleafing  variety  of  grounds  about  the  houfe  j it  ftands  on  a hill 
gently  rifing  from  a lake  of  24  acres,  in  the  middle  of  a noble  wood  of 
oak,  afh,  poplar.  See.  three  beautiful  hills  rife  above  it,  over  which  the 
plantations  fpread  in  a varied  manner ; and  thefe  hills  command  very 
fine  views  of  the  great  rivers  Fergus  and  Shannon  at  their  junCfion, 
being  each  of  them  a league  wide.  For  the  following  particulars  I am 
indebted  to  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien. 

Average  rent  of  the  county  of  Clare,  ys.  The  bad  traCfs  of  land 
in  the  county,  are  the  eafl:  mountains,  part  of  the  barony  of  Burrin, 
and  the  great  peninfula,  which  forms  the  north  fhore.  of  the  Shannon.. 
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Great  trafls  arc  let  at  nothing  at  all,  but  there  are  20,000  acres  from 
Paradife  hill,  along  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  to  Limerick,  which  let  at 
20s.  an  acre.  1 hefe  lands  are  called  the  Corcajfes,  The  foil  of  them  is 
either  a rich  black  loam,  or  a deep  rich  blue  clay  j and  all  the  higher 
lands  are  lime-ftone,  or  lime-ftone  gravel.  The  mountains  are  generally 
grit-flone.  The  fize  of  farms  is  various.  Captain  Tim.  Macnamara 
farms  7000  acres,  but  part  in  other  counties.  Mr.  Singleton,  4000 
acres.  A farm  of  300  1.  a year  is  a very  fmall  one  j 500I.  a year 
middling  j this  is  fpeaking  of  ftock-farms.  The  tillage  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  by  little  farmers,  from  20I.  to  lool.  a year  5 but  moft  of  it 
by  the  poor  labourers,  who  are  generally  under-tenants,  not  holding 
of  the  landlords.  The  courfes  of  crops  are, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Lay  it  out  to  grafs. 

I.  Beans.  2.  Bere.  3.  Barley.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Oats.  8.  Lay  it  out,  or  beans  again. 

Of  wheat  they  fow  i o to  15  ftone  an  acre  j the  crop,  in  the  corcafs 
grounds,  8 barrels,  in  the  other  lands  5 or  6 : 20  ftone  to  the  barrel.  Po- 
tatoes they  meafure  by  the  barrel  of  48  ftone : they  plant  6 to  the  acre, 
and  the  average  produce  50  barrels.  They  never  plant  them  on  the 
corcafs  lands,  for  they  will  not  grow  there.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Shep- 
perton,  has  had  1 00  barrels  per  acre ; the  favourite  forts  are  the  apple, 
the  Caftania,  the  Buck,  being  a fpecies  of  the  Howard.  They  fat  pigs  on 
them ; but  what  much  amazed  me,  was  fattening  hogs  on  grafs,  which 
they  d5  very  generally,  and  make  them  as  fat  as  a bullock,  but  put  them 
up  to  beans  for  three  weeks  to  harden  the  fat.  Of  barley  they  fow  14 
ftone  an  acre,  and  get  fix  barrels,  at  32  ftone  each.  Bere,  two  rowed 
barley,  called  englijh  here,  and  four  rowed,  called  dutch^  and  of  thefe  the 
bere  yields  beft.  Mr.  Singleton  has  had  40  barrels  of  bere  per  acre, 
each  1 6 ftone  on  the  corcafs  land.  Of  oats  they  fow  2 1 ftone  to  the 
acre,  and  get  1 2 barrels,  on  an  average  1 4 ftone  each  j and  on  the 
corcafs  land  16.  Of  beans  they  fow  35  ftone  to  the  acre,  fow  them  on 
the  green  fod  foon  after  chriftmas,  and  plough  them  in  ; never  hand-hoe 
or  weed  them : the  average  crop  20  barrels,  at  20  ftone  j 30  the  greateft ; 
they  are  ufed  for  home  confumption  in  dear  years,  and  for  exportation 
in  cheap.  The  poor  people  make  bread  of  them,  and  eat  them  boiled, 
and  they  prefer  a bulhel  of  them  to  a bulhel  of  wheat  j but  they  will 
not  eat  them,  except  in  a fcarcity.  No  peafe  fown,  but  rape  in  con- 
ftderable  quantities  in  mountain  grounds,  or  boggy,  both  of  which  are 
burnt  for  it.  They  plough  the  furrow  very  fliallow,  and  burn  it : they 
never  feed  it.  The  crop  of  feed  8 barrels,  at  16ft.  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  i8s. 
a barrel,  generally  from  14s.  to  17s.  It  is  prefied  into  oil  at  the  mills  of 
fix  mile  bridge  and  Scariff,  near  Killaloe  j but  the  greateft  part  is  bought 
up  by  the  merchants  of  Limerick  for  exportation  for  Holland,  and  laft 
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year  fome  part  of  it  has  been  fent  to  Great  Britain,  in  confequence  of  the 
a6t  which  paifed  laft  feffions.  The  rape  cakes  are  all  exported  to  England 
for  manure  ; the  price  of  them  at  45s.  or  42s.  per  ton.  The  rape  and 
the  bean  ftraw  ai  e burnt  to  aflies  for  the  foap  boilers  j and  Mr.  Singleton 
has  a kiln  contrived  on  purpofe  for  burning  lime  with  it,  collecting 
the  afhes  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lime  is  burnt.  No  clover  is  fown,  ex- 
cept by  Sir  Lucius  0‘Brien.  Flax  is  fown  in  fmall  quantities  by  the 
poor  people  for  their  own  confumption  j and  fome  yarn  fold,  but  not 
much  from  the  whole  county.  Spinning  is  by  no  means  general ; not 
half  the  women  fpin.  Some  linens,  handle  cloths,  and  Clare  dowlas, 
for  exportation  in  fmall  quantities,  and  other  forts,  enough  for  home 
confumption.  Wool  is  fpun  for  cloathing  for  the  people,  into  worfted 
yarn  for  ferges,  and  into  yarn  for  ftockings.  Great  quantities  of  frizes 
are  fold  out  of  the  county. 

Much  heath  wafte  land,  many  hundreds  of  acres  every  year  are 
brought  in  by  paring  and  burning  for  rape,  but  ufe  no  manure  for 
it ; after  that  wheat,  and  get  good  crops,  and  then  two,  three,  or 
four  crops  of  oats,  good  ones;  then  left  for  grafs,  and  comes  tole- 
rable herbage,  worth  5s.  an  acre. 

The  principal  grazing  fyftem  confifts  in  a union  of  both  rearing 
and  fattening;  the  rearing  farms  generally  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  rich  lands  on  the  Fergus  and  Shannon.  The  moft  profita- 
ble management  of  grazing,  is  to  buy  in  year-olds  upon  this  fyftem, 
but  it  can  only  be  done,  by  hewing  a variety  of  land,  commonly  at 
a diftance.  It  is  found  much  more  beneficial  than  buying  in  bullocks 
in  autumn,  and  cows  in  may,  as  the  Meath  graziers  do. 

The  average  price  of  the  year-olds,  is  from  2I.  2s.  to  2 1.  10s. 
and  the  price  fold  at  four  and  a half  year-olds,  weighing  4!  cwt. 
4f,  to  5?  cwt.  is  on  an  average  at  81.  For  cows  bought  in  in  may, 
3I.  3s.  to  3I.  I2S.  and  fell  at  5I.  los.  An  acre  of  the  corcafs  land  will 
fatten  one  of  thefe  bullocks,  but  then  it  muft  not  be  winter-fed  at 
all.  Sheep,  on  an  average,  fhear  three  to  a ftone  of  16  lb.  and  fell 
at  IS.  per  lb.  Mr.  Macnamara  fold  this  year  55  bags,  befides  his  lambs 
wool ; the  weight  is  from  fix  hundred,  to  feven  and  a half,  fifty  ftone, 
and  this  year’s  price  17s.  6d.  a ftone.  Upon  the  lime-ftone  ftieep- 
walks  of  this  county,  they  keep  from  one  and  a half  to  five;  on  an. 
average,  three.  The  lofs  on  ftock-fheep,  bullocks,  &c.  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  value.  For  hiring  and  ftocking; 
a grazing  farm,  three  rents  are  reckoned  to  do.  Thole  bullocks  that 
are  to  be  fattened  the  fummer  following,  they  give  hay  moft  part  of 
riie  winter,  for  four  or  five  months,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  which; 
will  be  half  an  acre  of  good  meadow. 

There  are  4000  bullocks  fattened  annually  in  the  county  of  Clare 
bought  in  at  61.  and  fold  out  at  loL  and  3000.  cows,  bought  in  at 
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3I.  and  fold  fat  at  5I.  alfo  6000  fat  wethers,  fold  out  of  the  county  \ 
annually  at  20s.  each. 

This  country  is  famous  for  cyder-orchards,  the  cakagee  efpecially, 
which  is  incomparably  fine.  An  acre  of  trees  yields  from  four  to  ten 
hogfheads  per  annum,  average  fix  , and  what  is  very  uncommon  in 
the  cyder  counties  of  England,  yield  a crop  every  year.  I never  be- 
held trees  fo  loaden  with  apples  as  in  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien’s  orchard ; 
it  amazed  me  that  they  did  not  break  under  the  immenfe  Load  which 
bowed  down  the  branches.  He  expelled  a hogfhead  a tree  from  feveral. 

Land  fells  at  twenty  years  purchafe.  Rents  fell  in  the  rearing  lands 
5s.  or  6s.  in  the  pound,  but  rich  lands  fell  very  little.  Tythes  are 
compounded  by  a compofition  made  every  year  by  the  piece.  Fat  bul- 
locks nothing.  Sheep,  20s.  per  hundred.  Wheat,  5s.  Barley,  3s.  Oats, 

2s.  Potatoes,  los.  Middle  men, ' not  common,  but  much  land  re-let, 
arifing  from  the  long  tenures  which  are  given  of  three  lives.  See.  The 
poor  live  upon  potatoes  ten  months  of  the  year  j bur  if  a mild  winter, 
and  a good  crop,  all  the  year  on  them.  They  keep  cows  very  generally, 
but  not  fo  many  as  in  the  lift  of  Sir  Lucius’s  tenants.  Labour  is 
ufually  paid  for  with  land.  Working-days  of  roman  catholics  may 
be  reckoned  250  in  a year,  which  are  paid  for  with  as  much  land 
as  amounts  to  about  fix  pounds,  and  the  good  and  bad  mafter  is 
diftinguiftied  by  this  land  being  reckoned  at  an  high  or  a low  rent. 
The  ftate  of  the  poor,  on  comparifon  with  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  is  that  they  are  much  increafed  in  numbers,  and  better 
clad  than  they  were,  and  more  regularly  fed,  in  being  freed  from  thofe 
fcarcities  which  were  felt  before  the  laws  for  the  increafe  of  tillage. 
Relative  to  religion,  there  was  a return  to  the  committee  of  religion, 
in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  in  1765,  when  the  return  of  Clare  was 
as  follows,  in  five  divifions : 


No.  I. 

896  proteftants. 

16831  ( 

2. 

1089 

12156 

3- 

291 

2694 

'4- 

99 

786 

5- 

lOI 

4677  . 

2476 

37  H4 

- 

2476 

Total 

3962 

16  to  I,  and  404  over. 

Lucernk,  Sir  Lucius  cultivated  for  fome  years,  and  found  while 
it  was  attended  to,  and  kept  clean,  that  it  was  of  great  ufe  for  horfes, 
but  his  abfence  and  neglect  deftroyed  it.  Relative  to  fmuggling  wool 
from  Clare,  he  gave  me  feveral  ftrong  reafons  for  believing  that  thei*e 

had 
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had  not  been  any  for  fome  years  ; that  county  is  well  fituated  for 
it,  and  fome  fhips  fmuggled  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  could  carry  it 
away  with  great  eafe,  yet  not  one  goes.  Sir  Lucius  was  executor  to 
a man  who  made  a fortune  by  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  he  would 
never  fmuggle  when  above  los.  a ftone  j I had  the  fame  account  in 
Gaiway.  The  caufe  of  the  high  price,  of  w'ool,  is  the'  ad  million  of  wool- 
len yarn  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  and  the  increafed  demand  in  the 
Manchefter  fabric  for  that  yarn,  which  demand  would  have  operated 
in  England  as  in  Ireland,  had  the  cheapnefs  of  fpinning  been  equal. 
Another  caufe,  the  increafe  of  population,  and  the  people  being  better 
clad.  Sending  a pound  of  wool  to  France,  fmugglei's  compute  to  be  fix- 
pence,  which  is  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  prefent  prime  coft.  Thus  the 
french  could  get  wool  much  cheaper  from  England,  where  the  prime 
cofi;  is  lower.  There  is  none  from  Cork,  for  being  a manufacturing 
town,  the  people  would  not  allow  it.  A duty  of  4d.  per  ftone  of  1 8 lb. 
on  woollen  and  worfted  yarn  exported,  marks  the  quantity  which  Ire- 
land grows  beyond  its  own  confumption.  Raw  wool,  two  thoufand 
to  10,000  ftone,  the  reft  yarn,  which  is  nearly  doubled  in  value  by  the 
manufacture.  The  quantity  of  broad-cloth  and  ferges,  that  is,  old  and 
new  drapery,  imported  from  England,  equals  the  export  of  woollen  yarn. 
It  is  remarkable  that  upon  the  corcafs  lands  in  this  county,  there  are  feveraL 
tools  in  ufe,  which  are  called  Dutch,  a Dutch  fpade,  a Dutch  plough,  &c. 


Particulars  of  fome  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien’s  labourers.' 
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SfR  Luciu-s  Obrien  introduced  me  to  two  of  the  mod  confiderable 
.graziers  in  the  county,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  rode 
through  a part  of  their  farms.  Mr.  Singleton’s  corkafs  meadows 'were 
rone  continued  bed  of  rufhes,  till  he  deftroyed  them  by  a method  which 
.alone  proved  effectual,  which  is  digging  up  the  rufh,  and  turning  it 
topfy-turvy  into  the  hole  again,  this  he  finds- effedtually  deftroys  them, 
and  the  expence  is  not  fo  great  as  might  be  imagined.  This  gentleman 
has  more  tillage-land  than  common  upon  grazing  farms  5 he  ihewed  me 
a haggard,  well  .filled  with  wheat  Hacks ; feventeen. acres  of  that  grain 
yielded  him  196  barrels.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a very  attentive  farmer,  and 
in  feveral  particulars,  conducts  his  bufinefs  upon  principles  different 
from  thofe  which  are  .common  in  Ireland.  He  has  built  excellent 
.farming-offices ; particularly  a barn,  exceedingly  well  contrived  j .tire 
.corn  may  be  thrown  at  once  from  the  part  of  the  barn  where  it  is 
ilowed  on  to  two  threffiing  floors,  the  one  over  another,  and  from 
the  flacks  through  a window  into  the  barn-  His  hay  is  alfb  thrown  in 
the  fame  manner,  down  into  the  cow-houfe,  and  his  potatoes  into  a 
vault.  Thefe  conveniencies,  which  are  a great  faving  of  labour,  are 
gained  by.the  buildings  being  raifed  on  the  .fide  of  a fleep  hill,  cut  away 
for  the  purpofe.  His  cows  he  keeps  in  the  houfe  all  winter,  by  which 
means  they  are  better  wintered,  and  he  raifes  a great  quantity  of  manure.. 
The  chaff  of  his  corn  crops  he  faves  carefully,  which  is  diredlly  con- 
trary to  the  country;  and  what  is  much  more,  cuts  much  hay  and 
ftraw  into  chaff,  with  an  engine,  which  he  finds  to  anfwer  perfedtly 
well ; the  man  works  it  with  one  hand,  and  fupplies  it  with  the  other, 
'being'fixed  againft  the  wall. 

September  the  8th,  left  Drumoland.  Sir  Lucius  rode  with  me  thro’ 
.Clonmelly,  to  the  hill  above  Bunratty  Caftle,  for  a view  of  the  Shannon. 
.Clonmelly  is  a divifion  of  Drumline  parifli,  900  acres  of  Corkafs  land  in 
one  lot,  which  is  cheap,  at  30s.  an  acre.  I went  into  fome  of  the 
paflures,  which  were  flocked  with  very  fine  bullocks,  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  every  acre.  In  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Hickman  has  a clofe  of  20 
acres,  which,  when  in  his  own  hands,  fattened  him  2 cows  per  acre, 
and  in  winter  fed  him  ioo  wethers,  to  the  improvement  of  6s.  each. 
/The  profit  by  the  cows  was  4I.  and  by  the  meep  il,  los.  per  acre  .; 
, in;  all  5I'  5 s.  I had  this  fadt  from  his  own  mouth  The  rich- 
.nefsxof  thefe  corcaffes,  which  are  flat  lands  on  the  river  fide,  that 
have  been  gained  at  different  times  from  the  fait  water,  is  very 
.great.  W.fien  in  tillage,  they  fometimes  yield  extraordinary  crops  j 50 
flat  barrels  an  acre  of  here  have  been  known,  fixteen  of  barley,  and 
from  20  to  24  of  oats  arc  common  crops.  From  Clonmelly  Hill,  the 
profped  is  very  noble.  There  is  a view  of  the  Shannon  from  Limerick 
to  Foynes  Ifland,  which  is  30  miles,  with  all  its  hays,  bends,  iflands, 
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and  fertile  fhores.  It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  a moft  noble 
river,  deferving  regal  navies  for  its  ornament,  or  what  are  better,  fleets 
of  merchantmen,  the  chearful  figns  of  far  extended  commerce,  inflead 
of  a few  miferable  fifhing  boats,  the  only  canvafs  that  fwelled  upon  the 
fcene  : but  the  want  of  commerce  in  her  ports  is  the  misfortune,  not 
the  fault  of  Ireland.  Thanks  for  the  deficiency  to  that  illiberal  fpirit  of 
trading  jealoufy,  which  has  at  times  a61:uated  and  difgraced  fo  many  na- 
tions. The  profpe£l  has  a noble  outline  in  the  bold  mountains  of  Tip- 
perary, Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry.  The  whole  view  magnificent. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the  caftle  of  Bunratty,  a very  large  edifice, 
the  feat  of  the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Thomond ; it  ftands  on  the  bank  of 
a river,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  near  it.  About  this  caftle,  and  that 
of  Rofmanagher,  the  land  is  the  beft  in  the  county  of  Clare  ; it  is 
worth  il.  13s.  an  acre,  and  fats  a bullock  per  acre  in  fummer,  belides 
winter  feed. 

To  Limerick,  through  a chearful  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  a vale  furrounded  by  diftant  mountains.  That  city  is  very  finely  fitu- 
ated,  partly  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Shannon.  The  new  part,  called 
Newtown  Pery,  from  Mr.  Pery,  the  fpeaker,  who  owns  a confiderable 
part  of  the  city,  and  reprefents  it  in  parliament,  is  well  built.  The 
houfes  are  new  ones,  of  brick,  large  and  in  right  lines.  There  is  a com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  the  town  by  a handfome  bridge  of  three  large, 
arches,  ere6led  at  Mr.  Peiy’s  expence.  Here  are  docks,  quays,  and  a 
cuftom-houfe,  which  is  a good  building,  faces  the  river,  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  banks  is  a large  quadrangular  one,  the  houfe  of  induftry.  This 
part  of  Limerick  is  very  chearful  and  agreeable,  and  carries  all  the  marks 
of  a flouiifhing  place. 

The  exports  of  this  port  are  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  and  rape-feed^. 
The  imports  are  rum,  fugar,  timber,  tobacco,  wines,  coals,  bark,  fait,  &c. 
The  cuftoms  and  excife,  about  16  years  ago,  amounted  to  i6,oool.  at: 
prefent  32,000!.  and  rather  more  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Whole  revenue  _ - 1751 ^.16,000 

^775 51,000 


Revenue  of  the  -port  of  Limerick^  year  ending 

March  25  1759  — 

— — jC-  20,494 

1760  — 

— — 29,197 

1761  — 

— - — 20,727 

1762  — 

— 20,650 

1763  — 

— — 20,5257 

1764  — 

— — 32,635 

1765  — 

— — 3LC99. 

Com. 'Jour,  voL  >14.  p.  jr. 

H h 2.  jlccQunt 
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.Account  of  ditties  paid  on  goods  imported  and  exported  in  Limerick* 


Years. 

1764 

Imports. 

jC'  ^9^869  15 

9 

Exports, 

.C-2195  6 

7 

1765 

21,332 

4 

8 

1964 

5 

2 

1766 

16,729 

8 

2 

1815 

1 1 

8 

1767 

16,3  i 6 

10 

0 

2365 

4 

4 

1768 

16,571 

12 

8 

2229 

17 

2 

1769 

20,237 

12 

7 

1855 

0 

8 

1770 

22,138 

0 

4 

1941 

3 

8 

1771 

20,213 

1 2 

6 

2455 

2 

2 

1772 

22,003 

2 

0 

3046 

1 1 

10 

1773 

20,606 

15 

7 

2282 

I 

7 

1774 

17^317 

0 

9 

2150 

13 

9 

1775 

16,979 

10 

6 

2647 

5 

9 

halted,  laft  year^  43,700  pigs ; average  iflb.  Horned  cattle  (of  which 
many  were  cows)  12,200.  The  number  of  bullocks  killed  here  in  a year 
amounts  to  \ 3,000  ; increafed  pretty  .con  fiderably  in  twenty  years  They 
have  been  falting  pigs  all  fummer.  Pork  now  29s.  3d.  per  cwt.  was 
only  I2S.  feven  years  ago.  The  value  of  bullocks  hides  are  on  an  aver- 
age  35  s.  Cows  24  s.  per  cwt.  Butter  exported  in  calks,  from  two  to 
three  cwt.  each,  now  44s.  a cwt.  6 years  ago  only  25s.  The  dipping 
belonging  to  the  town,  i of  120  tons. 

I 150 

3 150  to  250 

I 140 

I 96 

I 50 

but  not  increafed.  A good  deal  of  rape  feed  Ihipped  off  for  Hol- 
land, and  one  hundred  tons  of  rape  cakes  to  Wells  and  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
at  40s..  a ton.  1 ill  this  laft  year  at  25s.  a ton.  Many  thoufand  loads 
of  dung  thrown  into  the  Shannon,  both  in  the  town  and  many  places 
along  the  river.  Within  five  or  fix  years  they  have  taken  fome  away, 
but  not  much.  Town  parks  let  at  4I.  4s.  to  5I.  for  10  miles  every 
way  the  rent  is  25s.  to  30s.  Much  flour  goes  to  Dublin  from  this 
county  and  Tipperary  on  the  land-carriage  bounty.  There  is  a great 
increafe  of  tillage : thrice  the  corn  grown  that  there  was  formerly ; 
There  has  been  much  pafturage  broken  up  on  this  account  ^ fome  bul- 
lock land,  and  fome  fheep  land.  Great  quantities  of  butter  made  within 
a few  miles  of  Limerick.  Scarce  any  fpinning  here,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, either  of  wool  or  flax.  The  poor  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk, 
generally  fpeaking,  with  fome  oatmeal.  They  do  not  all  keep  cows  j thofe 
who  do  not,  buy,  and  pay  id.  for  three  quarts  of  Ikim  milk.  The  rent 
of  their  cabbins  and  one-fourth  of  an  acre  1 5s.  to  20s.  build  them  them- 

felves. 
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felves.  They  are  in  a better  fituation  in  moft  refpe6ls  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Pigs  are  much  increafed,  chiefly  or  entirely  bred  by  the  cottars, 
and  the  high  price  has  been  of  prodigious  confequence  to  them.  They 
are  much  better  clad  than  they  were.  Date  their  increafe  of  this  from 
the  open  cattle  trade  to  England.  Population  has  much  increafed 
within  twenty  years,  and  the  city  alfo,  but  was  more  populous  fix 
years  ago  than  at  prefent.  Emigrations  were  known  from  hence; 
two  fliips  went  commonly  till  the  war.  Between  1740  and  1750,  there 
were  only  four  carriages  in  and  about  Limerick,  the  Bifhop’s,  the 
Dean’s,  and  one  other  Clergyman’s,  and  one  neighbouring  Gentleman’s. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  above  feventy  coaches  and  poft-chaifes  in 
Limerick,  and  one  mile  round  it.  In  Limerick  diftrid;,  now  183  four 
wheeled  carriages  j 115  two  wheeled  ditto. 


Wheat,  IS.  id.  a ftone. 
Barley  and  oats,  5di.  to  6d. 


Price  of  Pro’vifons. 

Teal,  lod.  a couple 
Plover,  6d.  a couple 


Scotch  coals,  1 8s.  Whitehaven,  20S.  Widgeon,  lod.  ditto. 

A boat  load  of  turf,  20  tons,  45s.  Hares,  is.  each,  commonly  fold  all 


the  year  round 
Woodcocks,  2od.  to  2s.  2d.  a brace 
Oyfters,  4d.  to  is.  a 100. 

Lobfters,  is.  to  is.  6d.  if  good. 


-Salmon,  three  halfpence 
Trout,  2d.  very  fine,  per  lb. 

Eels,  2d.  a pound. 

RablDits,  8d.  a couple 
Wild  ducks,  2od.  to  2S.  a couple 
Land  fells  at  twenty  years  purchafe.  Rents  were  at  the  higheft  in 
1765,  fell  fince,  but  in  four  years  have  fallen  8s.  to  los.  an  acre 
about  Limerick.  They  are  at  a ftand  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  provifions  from  pafture.  The  number  of  people  in  Limerick, 
are  computed  at  32,000,  it  is  exceeding  populous  for  the  fize;  the 
chief  ffreet  quite  crowded;  many  fedan  chairs  in  town,  and  fome 
hackney  chaifes.  Aflemblies  the  year  round,  in  a new  affembly-houfe, 
built  for  the  purpofe;  and  plays  and  concerts  common. 


Upon  the  whole,  Limerick  muft  be  a very  gay  place,  but  when  the 
ufual  number  of  troops  are  in  town,  much  more  fo.  To  fhew  the 
general  expences  of  living,  I was  told  of  a perfon’s  keeping  a carriage, 
four  horfes,  three  men,  three  maids,  a good  table,  a wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  a nurfe,  and  all  for  500 1.  a year  : 


A footman, 

A profefTed  woman  cook 
A houfe-maid 
A kitchen-maid  - 
A butler 


1.  s.  d. 

440 


I.  s.  d. 

to  6 6 o 

660 
300 
200 
12  o o 
A barrel 


1000 


to 
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A barrel  of  beef  or  pork,  2oolb.  weight.  Veflels  of  400  torrs  can  come 
up  with  fpring  tides,  which  rife  14  feet. 

September  9th,  to  Caftle  Oliver;  various  country,  not  fo  rich  to  ap- 
pearance as  the  corcaffes,  being  fed  bare:  much  hilly  (heep-walk,  and  for 
a conliderahle  way,  a full  third  of  it  potatoes  and  corn  : no  fign  of  de- 
population. Juft  before  I got  to  the  hills,  a field  of  ragwort  (fenejio  jacobcea) 
buried  the  cows.  The  firft  view  of  Gaftle  Oliver  interefting.  After  rifing 
a mountain  fo  high  that  no  one  could  think  of  any  houfe,  you  come  in  view  of 
a vale,  quite  filled  with  fine  woods,  fields  margined  with  trees,  and  hedge- 
plantations  climbing  up  the  mountains.  Having  engaged  myfelf  to  Mr.  Oliver, 
to  return  from  Killarney  by  his  houfe,  as  he  was  confined  to  Limerick  by. 
the  aftizes,  I (hall  omit  faying  any  thing  of  it  at  prefent., 

September  loth,  reached  Annfgrove,  the  feat  of  Richard  Aldworth,^ 
Efq;  to  whom  I am  obliged  for  the  following  particulars.  Farms  about 
Annfgrove,  in  the  parifh  of  Caflle  Town  Roche,  rife  from  50  acres  to. 
200,  a few  fmaller.  It  abounds  exceedingly  with  land  jobbers,  who. 
have  hired  large  tradts,  and  re-let  them  to  tenants,  and  thofe  to  under 
ones,  but  gentlemen  are  getting  out  of  this  fyftem  now.  No  gra- 
ziers here ; the  rents  are  made  by  tillage  and  flieep,  and  a few  dairies ; 
the  foil  is  all  lime-ftone,  much  fine  hazel  loam^from  4 to  18  inches  deep. 
A hill  runs  through  this  country,  which  is  wet  woodcock  clay.  It  lets 
in  general  from  ys.  to  22s.  plantation  acre,  average  fp.  The  barony 
of  Orrery  in  this  county  (Corke)  is  as  rich  as  Limerick;  lets  from  25s. 
to  35s.  an  acre.  The  next  in  Fermoy  13s.  Duhallow  has  much  moun- 
tains and  unimproved  ; vaft  tradls  of  it  heath,  but  rears  at  prefent 
great  numbers  of  young  cattle,  and  many  dairies,  average  rent  ys.  Con- 
dons andClangibon  lys.  Imokilly,  a very  fine  corn  country.  Barrymore, 
rough,  7 s.  Barrets  mountains,  with  bog,  4s.  Muflierry,  rough  and 
uncultivated,  4s.  Kinalea  yields  more  corn  than  any  of  them ; lets  at  14s. 
the  englifti  acre.  The  baronies  of  Kerrycurihy  and  Courcy’s  upon  the 
coaft  are  all  high  let,  from  fituation,  10s.  the  englifh  acre.  In  Carbery, 
there  are  great  quantities  of  wild  country,  and  much  uncultivated ; pro- 
vifions  are  extravagantly  cheap,  from  want  of  communications.  The 
whole  county,  upon  an  average,  7 s..  The  courfe  of  crops  about 
Annfgrove : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats, 
y.  Leave  it  for  three  years. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.  7.  Leave 
it  for  three  or  four  years. 

Flax  fown  in  patches  upon  lay,  and  fometimes  after  potatoes.  Po- 
tatoes they  plant  in  a moft  flovenly  manner,  leaving  the  fmall  ones  in  the 
ground  of  the  firft  crop,  in  order  to  be  feed  for  the  fecond,  by  which 
means  they  are  not  iliced ; fometimes  a fharp  froft  catches'  them,  and 
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defVroys  all  thefe  roots.  They  plant  many  on  grafs  without  dung,  on 
the  rich  land,  and  pay  25s.  to  50s.  an  acre  foiTiberty  to  do*it.  Of  wheat 
they  fow  20  ftone  per  acre,  and  get  on  an  average  7 barrels.  They  fel- 
dom  fow  it  till  February  ; they  think  the  firft  dark  nights  in  that  month 
the  bed;  feed  time  in  the  year.  But  it  is  in  fa6l  owing  to  their  taking 
their  potatoes  up  fo  late,  which  they  do  not  begin  till  near  chriftmas. 
Some,  however,  are  earlier,  and  get  their  wheat  in  in  november  and  decem- 
ber.  They  fow,  of  oats,  a kilderkin,  or  4 bufhels  of  32  gallons.  Neither 
peafe,  beans,  nor  rape  in  the  country,  but  turneps  and  clover  are  creep- 
ing in  among  gentlemen.  Flax  is  fown  by  every  body  for  their  own  ufe, 
which  they  fpin,  and  get  woven  into  linen  for  themfelves,  and  what  they 
have  to  fpare,  fell  in  yarn.  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  weavers. 

Lime  is  the  great  manure ; they  lay  100  common  barrels  to  the  acre, 
lafts  feven  or  eight  good  crops,  and  leaves  the  ground  the  better  for  it:  but 
their  principle  is  to  exhauft  as  faft  as  polFible  in  confequence  of  liming. 
It  cofts  them  8d.>a  barrel  roach.  Burn  with  culm  from  the  coal  pits  in 
the  barony  of  Duhallow.  This  coal  is  only  ufed  for  drying  malt, 
fmiths  forges,  8cc.  but  not  for  common  fuel.  They  have  alfo  a very  rich 
manure,  which  is  rotten  lime-ftone,  as  they  call  it.  It  is  a rock,  and 
rifes  very  hard,  like  a lime-ftone  quarry,  but  when  expofed  to  the  air, 
falls  into  fand  j it  has  a ftrong  fermentation  with  acids,  and  gives  great 
crops : they  do  not,  however,  carry  it  above  a mile  and  half.  Paring 
and  burning  they  are  very  fond  of  for  potatoes,  and  fometimes  for  here, 
but  the  landlords  prevent  the  praftice.  They  get  very  great  crops  by  it, 
and  do  it  to  chufe  on  wafte  lands  3 pare  with  an  inftrument  they  call  a 
graffane^  and  the  hulbandry  they  call  graffaning  and  burning.  It  is  a 
very  ftrong  hoe  with  which  they  cut  up  the  turf,  rolling  it  up  with  their 
foot  as  they  do  it,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  in  order  to  burn.  They  do  it  in 
march  or  april  for  their  potatoe  planting  j and  though  it  makes  them 
very  late,  yet  the  crops  never  fail.  Soot  is  thrown  away,  and  in  general 
malt  duft,  as  they  do  not  fcreen  their  malt.  The  fences  of  common 
farmers  are  making  banks,  and  fowing  furze  feed.  Grafs  lands  are  ap- 
plied to  feeding  Iheep  and  cows.  Their  ftieep  fyftem  is  that  of  breed- 
ing. They  keep  their  lambs  till  they  are  two  year  old  wethers,  and  then 
fell  them  to  thofe  who  fatten  near  the  coaft.  Thefe  they  fell  at  us.  to 
18s.  each  } and  they  cull  fome  ewes  every  year,  which  the  butchers  buy 
ut  14s.  or  15s.  They  Iheer  generally  on  an  average  41b.  wool,  which 
fells  13s.  to  19s.  6d.  a ftone,  at  which  amazing  price  fome  was  fold  this 
year.  The  cottars  have  all  flieep,  which  they  milk  for  their  families. 
The  poor  people  reckon  their  cattle  by  colhps,  that  is,  proportions.  The 
heavieft  collop  is  fix  fheep,  the  next  is  a horfe,  the  next  two  heifers,  and 
laftly  the  cow.  Flocks  rife  to  500  ftieep  j no  folding.  Dairies  are  con- 
fulerable.  They  rife  from  20  to  50  cows,  are  employed  in  making  but- 
ter only  J in  fome  parts  of  the  county  they  make  very  good  cheefo.  An 
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acre  and  a quarter  maintains  a cow  in  fummer  and  winter  grafs  and  Iiay. 
The  farmer  generally  lets  them  out  to  dairymen,  at  2I.  a cow,  and  a 
guinea  for  horn  money  ; the  40s.  is  for  the  butter,  and  the  guinea  for 
the  other  produce,  four  milk,  pigs,  and  calf.  But  fometimes  the  rent  is 
in  butter  a hundred  weight  per  cow  delivered  in  Corke,  and  the  guinea  is 
in  cafh.  The  produce  is  not  much  more  than  this  cwt., of  butter;  for 
the  dairyman’s  profit  lies  principally  in  having  the  grafs  of  a cow,  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  a cabbin  and  garden,  and  they  are  generally  very 
poor.  They  rear  many  pigs  on  account  of  the  dairies,  about  a pig  to 
every  cow,  and  a calf  to  every  two  cows,  which  they  feed  on  four  milk, 
giving  them  no  new  milk.  They  are  attentive  to  have  their  cows  calve- 
in  may.  The  tillage  of  the  farmers  is  all  done  by  horfes  y that  of  the- 
gentlemen  by  oxen.  Four  horfes  and  three  men  to  every  plough,  one  to 
drive,  one  to  hold,  and  another  with  a pole,  bearing  on  the  beam  to  keep 
it  in  the  ground  ; but  they  do  an  acre  a day,  by  means  of  leaving  a great 
fpace  untouched  in  the  middle  of  each  land,  where  they  begin  by  lapping 
the  fods  to  meet.  To  100  acres  of  tillage  they  keep  about  fix  horfes; 
they  make  up  their  teams,  borrowing  of  one  another.  The  chaff  is 
thrown  away  as  every  where  elfe.  Hire  of  a car  and  horfe,  and  driver, 
IS.  6d.  a day.  Price  of  carriage  a id.  percwt.  a mile.  In  hiring  farms-, 
they  will  manage  to  take  a 100  acres  without  a 100  pence.  They  will, 
do  it  without  teams,  or  cattle,  or  any  thing  ; by  re- letting  the  land  for 
potatoes,  grafs  for  cows,  &c.  and  if  a fellow  gets  5I.  by  a 100  acres,  he 
is  very  well  fatisfied.  Land  fells  at  20  years  purchafe.  Rents,  at  prefent,. 
at  a ftand ; rather  upon  the  rife,  owing  to  the  price  of  butter  ; they  fell 
3s.  6d.  in  the  pound  in  1772  and  3,  Tythes  are  compounded.  Wheat 
pays  8s.  the  englifh  acre:  Ibme  6s.  Barley  and  Bere  6s.  Potatoes  6s. 
Mowing  ground  2s.  Sheep  3d.  Lambs  2d.  Cows  2d.  Leafes  are  ge- 
nerally 3 1 years,  or  three  lives,  or  for  ever. 

The  poor  people  in  general  occupy  from  10  to  15  acres;  but  the 
moft  common  way  is  hiring  in  partnerfliip  in  rundale ; and  they  have 
changedale  alfo.  Moft  of  them  have  only  a cabbin  and  a cabbage  gar- 
den, and  the  fize  is  ufually  enough  for  100  plants ; and  their  rent  for  it 
20  s : in  this  cafe  they  pay  their  neighbour  for  the  grafs  of  their  cow 
but  I was  forry  to  find  that  fome  of  them  have  no  cows.  They  live  the 
year  through  upon  potatoes,  and  for  half  the  year  have  nothing  but  wa~ 
ter  with  them.  They  have  all  a pig,  and  fome  of  them  feveral,  but  kill 
one  for  themfelves  at  chriftmas.  Their  eircumftances  are  very  generally 
better  than  twenty  years  ago,  efpecially  in  cloathing,  but  in  food  no- 
great difference.  Spinning  is  the  general  bufmefs  of  the  w'omen  : they 
fpin  infinitely  more  v/ool  than  flax.  All  tlie  poor  keep  a collop  of  flieep; 
as  foon  as  the  lamb  is  fit  to  kill,  they  fell  it,  except  enough  to  keep  up 
the  flock,  in  order  to  have  the  milk.  In  the  little  .towms  of  Donneraile, 
Mitchelftown,  Mallow,  Kilworth,.  Kanturk,  and  Newmarket,  are  clo- 
thiers 
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thiers,  who  buy  up  the  wool,  employ  combers  in  their  ’houfes,  who 
make  confiderable  wages,  and  when  combed,  they  have  a day  fixed  for 
the  poor  to  come  and  take  it,  in  order  to  fpin  it  into  worfted,  and  pay 
them  by  the  ball,  by  which  they  earn  one  penny  three  farthings  to  two- 
pence a day.  The  clothier  exports  this  worfted  from  Coik.  to  Briftol 
and  Norwich.  Of  late  they  have  worked  a good  deal  of  ;t  into  ferges, 

. which. are  fent  to  Dublin  by  land-carriage,  and  from  thence. to  the  Noith, 
from  whence  it  is  fmuggled  into  England  by  way  of  Scotland.  The  poor 
people’s  wool  is  worked  into  frizes  for  the  ufe  of  the  men.  The  weavers 
who  work  thefe  frizes  and  ferges  live  about  the  country  in  the  cabbiris. 
Immenfe  quantities  of  raw  wool  are  fent  to  Cork  .frohi  all  parts  ; 500 
cars  have  been  feen  in  a line ; and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  France.  No  emigrations.  All  the  poor  people  ai'e.  rottian  catho- 
lics, and  among  them  are  the  defeendants  of  the  old  families  who  once 
poflefled  the  country,  of  which  they  ftill  preferve  the  full  memory,  info- 
much,  that  a gentleman’s  labourer  will  regularly  leave  to  his  fon,  by  will, 
his  mafter’s  eftate. 

Ireland  has  very  few  fuch  farmers  as  Mr.  Aldworth ; for  above  600 
acres  in  tillage  is  fuch. a bufmefs  as  I have  no.„where  met  with.  In 
■ his  improvements,  turneps  .formed;  a confiderable  ^article  j in  the  year 
1772  he  began  with  them,  one  acre  : in  1774  he  had  two  acres:  in 
1775,  five  acres  : and  this  year,  eight.  He  has  always  hoed  them,  but 
not  yet  in  any  perfedlion,  though  improving.  He  fed  them  on  the  land 
with  fheep  hurdles ; they  were  chiefly  fat  wethers,  and  the  benefit  he 
found  very  great ; being  able,  by  no , other. means,  to  keep  them  fat, 
which  the  turneps  did  in  great  perfedtion.  He  alfo  carted  fome  off 
for  ftall-feeding  bullocks  and  cows,  which  anfwered  perfedlly  well.  A very 
great  advantage  he  found  from  turneps  in  the  barley  which  fucceeded, 
being  incomparably  better  than  after  any  other  preparation.  Mr.  Aid- 
worth  is,  upon  the  .whole,  fo  well  perfuaded  of  the  advantage  of  the 
culture,  that  he  is  determined  to  increafe  the  quantity  every  year,  till 
he  gets  a fourth  part  of  his  farm  under  them.  The  effedt  of  lime  was 
never  difplayed  in  a clearer  manner  than  upon  Mr.  Aid  worth’s  farm. 
The  foil,  I ftiould  obferve,  is  a loam  and  brick  clay,  on  a rock  of  lirne- 
ftone,  from  nine  inches  to''three  feet  deep  on  it ; but  what  is  re- 
markable, all  the  loofe  furface  ftones  are  grit,  and  all  the  quarries  lime- 
ftone.  Upon  this  foil  he  has  found  the  benefit  furprizingly  great : 
where  he  limes  he  gets  very  good  crops  ; and  where  he  does  not  he  can 
get  no  crops  at  all.  In  my  life  I never  faw  this  clearer  difplayed  than  in 
two  of  his  fields  this  year,  one  wheat  and  the  other  barley  j in  each 
there  was  about  an  acre  not  limed,  but  all  the  reft  had  100  barrels  an 
acre  ; the  parts  limed  had  a very  fine  crop,  but  thofe  two  fpots  a wretched 
one ; literally  fpeaking,  not  worth  mowing ; and  another  fmaller  patch 
in  the  barley  field  the  fame  j the  crop  excellent  to  an  inch  where  the 
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lime  was  laid,  and  immediately  adjoining  nothing  but  weeds.  Another 
experiment,  Ihewing  the  great  efficacy  of  it,  was  a comparifon  he  made 
of  it  with  the  fheep  fold  ; he  folded  part  without  liming  in  a field, 
the  reft  of  which  was  limed,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  part  was 
very  great.  Mr.  Aldworth  fpreads  it  on  his  fallows  for  wheat,  and  on 
his  potatoe-land  for  barley.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  land  was  never 
limed  before.  Upon  another  part  of  his  farm  which  had  been  limed, 
he  does  not  find  the  benefit  to  be  equal.  He  burns  his  lime  in 
both  running  and  Handing  kilns  in  the  former  with  culm,  and  the 
expence  to  him  is  8d.  a barrel  roach.  In  the  Handing  kilns  he  burns 
without  breaking  the  Hones,  1 500  barrels  at  a time  with  faggots,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  6d.  a barrel.  Thefe  kilns,  he  remarks,  fhould  be  built 
with  very  great  Hrength,  or  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fire  burHs  the  ma- 
fonry.  His  liming  has  been  upon  fo  extenfive  a fcale,  that  laH  year  he  had 
feven  kilns  burning,  two  of  them  Handing  ones,  and  burned  in  all  above 
10,000  barrels,  and  as  much  this  year,  all  for  manuring  his  own  farm. 
Mr.  Aldworth  has  erected  a bolting-mill  which  will  grind  5000  barrels 
of  wheat,  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  effecH  of  it  as  a newly-eHablifhed 
market : the  firH  year  he  ground  1 1 00  barrels,  being  all  he  could  get ; 
the  next  year,  the  prefent,  it  will  be  5000.  He  has  alfo  taken  pains  to 
improve  the  breed  of  fheep,  by  buying  englifh  ewes.  The  fame  attention 
he  has  given  to  fwine  and  various  other  articles.  Reynold’s  turnep- 
cabbage  he  has  planted  two  years  for  late  feeding  of  fheep  in  thefpring  :: 
he  finds  them  of  excellent  ufe,  and  is  determined  never  to  be  without 
them.  He  began  to  plant  hops  in  1772  upon  half  an  acre  of  land,  a 
fine  rich  red  loam  a yard  deep  j they  fucceeded  perfectly  well;  and  the: 
fecond  year  yielded  [8  cwt.  the  half  acre  of  as  good  hops  as  ever  he  met.. 
In  1773  he  added  two  acres  : in  1775  he  planted  another  acre : laH  year* 
the  crop  failed,  not  getting  above  3 or  4 cwt.  This  year  he  has  a very 
good  appearance.  Has  not  found  the  climate  at  all  agaiiiH  them;  and. 
is  clear  that  it  may  be  a very  advantageous  branch  of  culture.  He,  how- 
ever, remarked,  that  they  are  not  fo  Hrong  as  englifh-  hops,'  owing, 
perhaps,  to  want  of  experience  in  drying,  &c.  He  manures  them  every 
third  year.  Mr.  Aldworth  is  the  only  perfon  in  this  country  that  folds . 
his  fheep ; he  finds  the  practice  very  ufeful,  but  not  equal,  as  obferved. 
before,  to  lime. 

September  nth,  accompanied  Mi*.  Aldworth  and  family  to  his- neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Hyde’s,  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Water,  which  are  very  = 
cheai'ful,  and  many  of  the  views  fine,  particularly  from  the  yard,  of  a. 
new  ‘church  on  the  river  : pafs  many  large  woods  in  fight.  Mr.  Hyde’s, 
is  a place  entirely  of  his  own  forming.  The  lawn  before  the  houfe  has.; 
a very  pleafing  inequality  of  furface,  and  the  whole  fcenery  well  im- 
proved. and  cheerful. 
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It  was  with  regret  I left  fo  agreeable  and  liberal  a family  as  that  of 
Annfgrove,  nor  fhould  I forget  to  mention  that  every  thing  about  the 
place  had  a much  nearer  refemblance  to  an  englilh  than  an  irilh  refidence, 
where  fo  many  fine  places  want  neatnefs^  and  where,  after  great  expence, 
fo  little  is  found  complete.  Mrs.  Aldworth  has  ornamented  a beautiful 
glen,  which  winds  behind  the  houfe,  in  a manner  that  does  honour  to 
her  tafte ; (lie  has  traced  her  paths  fo  as  to  command  all  the  beauties  of 
rock,  wood,  and  a fweet  river  which  glides  beneath  both : it  is  a moft 
agreeable  fcenery. 

September  12th,  to  Doneraile,  with  Mr.  Aldworth.  In  our  way 
called  on  a woollen  manufadburer,  Mr.  Hannam,  at  Kilbrack,  who  gave 
me  the  following  particulars  of  the  trade.  It  confifts  in  buying  the  wool 
about  the  country,  and  combing  it  upon  their  own  account.  The  combers 
earn  los.  a week,  or  40  balls  at  3d.  The  fleeces  he  buys  weighs  51b.  on 
an  average.  To  every  22  done  of  rough  fleece  there  are  3 ftone  of  fhort, 
coarfe,  andwaftej  2 .done  of  the  3 are  worth  los.  a done,  for  c6arfe 
works,  frizes,  &c.  the  third  done  13s.  4d.  The  remaining  19  done  of 
combing  wool  give  8 balls  each  of  24  ounces.  To  each  done  there  is 
one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  pinions  of.  fliort  wool  that  comes  out  in 
the  combing.  Thefe  balls  are  given  to  women  to  fpin,  and  qd.  a ball  is 
paid  them  for  it  j a woman  can  fpin’  the  balls  in  two  days  and  a half 
if  Ihe  dicks  to  it  all  day ; in  three  days  and  do  trifles  befldes.  Then  the 
worded,  in  Ikains  twelve  to  the  ball,  is  fent  to  Cork  or  Limerick  for 
exportation.  Not  above  one-fixth  part,  to  his  knowledge,  is  woven  at 
home.  Employs  feven  weavers  making  ferges.  Forty-four  beer  ferges 
fell  at  IS.  2d.  a yard  • is  29  inches  broad,  and  the  pieces  136  yards  long. 
Pays  two-pence-halfpenny  a yard  for  weaving;  and  a man  weaves  eight 
in  a day ; he  weaves  a piece  in  three  weeks,  and  lofes  one  day  in  that 
time  in  preparing  his  loom.  The  Connaught  wool  he  prefers  ; it  is  of 
a middling  length,  and  a fine  daple  : finds  that  the  fhort  wool  is  the 

fined.  At  Charleville  there  are  thirty  looms  in  it.  The  ferges  are  all 

fent  to  Dublin  to  a factor,  who  fells  them  at  5I.  per  cent,  commiflion. 
Are  in  general  fent  to  Scotland.  The  demand  for  them  is  better  than  it 
was : it  has  been  improving  for  three  years.  But  the  prices  of  both 
ferges  and  worded  have  not  rifen  proportionally  to  that  of  wool. 

An  efiimate  of  the  cloathing  trade. 

20  combers  would  comb  in  a year  5000  done  of  wool,  at 

16s.  per  done  - _ - _ _ 4000  o o 

The  faid  combers  would  comb  800  balls  a week,  at  3d. 

per  ball,  comes  to  lol.  in  the  year  _ - - ^20  .0  o 

*0  Carried  over  - - ' jr.4520  o o 

I i 2 Brought 
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20  Brought  over  _ - _ - 4520  o o 

300  women  and  girls  to  fpin  the  above,  and  which  would 
be  the  advantage  of  the  clothier,  to  form  into  three 
houfes  or  fa6tories  of  100  each  j their  hire,  at  9d.  a 
ball,  comes  to  - - • - - - 1560  o o 

to  weavers  would  weave  up  the  faid  worfted,  at  8d.  each 

a day,  24I.  a week,  the  year  ^ - - - 1 248  o o 

50  little  boys  and  girls  employed  in  faid  weaving,  at  3d.' 

a day  each,  comes  to  3I.  15s.  per  week,  in  the  year  195  o o 

43Q  • ■ 

Oil  and  foap  would  coft  in  the  year  - - -36800 

Carriage  of  wool,  woollen  goods,  &c.  - _ - 100  o o 

Sorting  wool,  wafhing  it,  &c.  - - - - 80  o o 

8071  o o 

The  year’s  profit  I fuppole  to  be  - - - 350  o o 

f I ■ . . Ill 


The  yearly  fum  brought  into  the  country  where  fuch 
trade  is  carried  on  -----  ^.8421  o o 


A VERY  important  information  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  eftimate,; 
which  is  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  wool  in  this  manufactory. 

. ^ ■ f' 

Wool,  at  1 6s.  ^ - - - 4000 

. f — ■ 


Combing  - - - - 520 

Spinning  " , - - • - - 1560 

Weaving  - - - - 1443; 

Sorting  and' carriage  - - , - 180 


Labour 
Oil  and  foap 


3703- 
■ 36^ 

iC-Soyi 


Hence  therefore  it  appears  that  wool  at  i6s.  labour  and  drugs  equat 
it,  and  that  labour  alone  is  as  nine  one-fourth  to  ten. 

Let  me  not  forget  here  to  remark,  that  the  country,  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Doneraile,  ranks  among  the  belt  I have  feen  in  Ireland 
it  is  varied,  much  improved,  well  wooded,  and  very  chearful. 

To  Lord  Doneraile’s,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  a variety  of  ufeful 
intelligence ; the  fituation  of  his  houfe  is  on  a beautiful  rifmg  ground,, 
which  hopes  down  to  a winding  vale,  in  which  is  a fmall  river,  accompa- 
nied by  wood  } from  this  river,  on  the  other  fide,  the  grounds  (all  lawn) 
rife  very  boldly,  and  are  entirely  margined  with  wood  : from  the  higher. 

grounds 
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grounds  the  view  of  the  houfe  and  park  is  fine,  efpecially  at  the  gate 
which  opens  to  Kilbrack,  there  the  houfe  is  feen  furrounded  by  very 
noble  woods  and  a great  variety  of  cultivated  inclofures  intermixed  with 
fields  and  thickly-planted  hedges  : the  whole  fcene  fo  pleafing,  that  it 
appeared  to  full  advantage,  though  I had  rode  to  it  through  a beautiful 
and  even-dreffed  country  in  part  of  the  way  from  Annfgrove.  Near  the 
houfe  is  a fhrubbery,  through  which  there  are  paths  that  lead  to  different 
parts  of  the  farm,  through  new  plantations,  and  in  particular  to  a cot- 
■ tage,  from  whence  there  is  a fine  wooded  fcene,  with  the  park  lawn 
rifing  above  it,  fcattered  with  fingle  trees,  and  bounded  by  a margin  of 
wood;  the  whole  backed  by  diftant  mountains.  The  plantations  and 
improvements  which  lead  to  and  furround  this  cottage  are  the  work  of 
Lady  Doneraile,  and  do  credit  to  her  tafte. 

Respecting  his  Lordfhip’s  hufbandry  the  following  particulars  deferve 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  Three  years  ago  he  procured  ewes  from 
Leicefterfhire,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  The  fheep  which  were 
here  before  took  three  to  a ftone  of  wool,  but  now  only  two,  and  the 
wool  is  to  the  full  as  good  as  ever;  and  he  finds  that  they  are  much 
more  thriving  and  advantageous  to  keep,  and  eafier  fed  than  the  Iheep 
of  the  country  : fheep,  his  Lordfhip  finds  the  mofl  advantageous  flock  of 
all  others : he  keeps  fix  to  the  acre  vs  inter  and  fummer.  This  he  finds 
much  more  profitable  than  keeping  cows  or  fat  cattle.  Has  tried  many 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  finds  that  the  long-horned  englifh  cow  is  the  beft 
for  fattening.  The  Holdernefs  for  giving  much  thin  poor  milk,  but  are 
too  heavy  for  winter  feeding.  The  Kerry  cow  is  much  the  bell  for  milk- 
ing in  quantity  of  good  milk.  Hogs  he  has  alfo  tried  of  all  forts,  and 
finds  that  nothing  is  fo  profitable  as  the  black  Indian  breed  with  fhort 
legs,  round  carcafes,  and  fnub  nofes.  For  working,  he  finds  the  fmall 
mongrel  Kerry  beafl  works  the  befl,  and  moves  the  faflefl.  He  works 
them  all  by  the  horns,  in  the  manner  pradlifed  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
four  in  a plough  at  the  firfl  ploughing..  He  changed  the  manner 
in  which  Lord  Shannon  brought  it  over,  from  the  yoke  which  couples 
them,  to  going  fingle  with  double  traces  ; this  he  finds  much  the 
mofl  beneficial  manner ; they  move  quicker  and  with  greater  power,,* 
from  being  free  and  working  not  in  couples ; befides  being  applicable  to 
all  forts  of  work  which  requires  their  going  fingle.  Englifh  waggons 
Lord  Doneraile  has  tried  and  laid  afide,  from  finding,  on  experience, 
that  they  are  very  much  inferior  to  the  common  irifh  car  in  hay  harvefl, 
dung,  lime,  &c.  but  he  ufes  one-horfe  carts  for  many  forts  of  work. 
Turneps  he  has  cultivated  for  fome  3'ears,  hoes  them,  and  gets  good 
crops,  but  bell  in  the  drill  way,  the  rows  two  feet  afunder : he  ufes 
them  in  feeding  fheep,  and  alfo  fattening  beafls.  Fie  finds  that  they  are 
not  of  any  confiderable  ufe  in  this  country,  compared  to  others  where 
there  is  not  an  equal  plenty  of  grafs,  which  fprings  ail  winter ; and 
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that  they  will  fatten  a bead  better.  When  moft  wanted,  which  Is  In 
april  and  the  beginning  of  nniay,  they  are  gone.  Cabbages  he  has  tried  upon 
a large  fcale  three  years  ; laft  year  and  the  year  before,  he  had  8 or  9 acres, 
and  ufed  them  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  and  flieep  ; has  found  them  pre- 
ferable to  turneps  far,  in  all  ufes  in  feeding  cattle ; but  an  acre  of  the  latter  will 
produce  much  more.  Fern  he  finds  is  heft  deftroyed  by  mowing  it  twice  a 
year  in  June,  and  the  beginning  of  feptember.  He  makes  his  tillage  exceed- 
ingly profitable  by  the  ufe  of  lime.  His  courfe  of  crops 

I.  Wheat,  yielding  10  barrels  per  acre,  and  has.  meafured  15  barrels,  15 
sftone  per  acre.  2.  Barley,  the  produce  14,  15  barrels,  and  of  fmall  barley, 
6 rowed  20.  3.  Oats  20  barrels.  4.  Clover  laid  down  to  grafs,  or  for  one 

year,  and  ploughed  it  up  as  foon  as  cleared  of  the  hay. 

Lime  he  fpreads  on  all  lands  for  wheat  or  barley,  &c.  80  barrels  of  roach 
an  acre  cofls  6d.  a barrel  burning.  The  efFed;  is  amazingly  great,  infomuch 
that  it  is  the  difference  between  a great  and  a bad  crop.  In  general  there  is 
no  ground  worth  20s.  an  acre,  that  if  you  lime  it  80  barrels,  and  take  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  it  will  then  be  worth  30s.  This  is  certainly  a marvellous 
improvement ! Lord  Doneraile  knows,  from  an  experiment  of  his  brother’s, 
that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  boggy  bottoms ; he  had  five  acres,  which  he 
fet  for  I os.  6d.  the  whole,  and  was  lb  hard  a bargain  to  the  poor  men,  that  an 
allowance  was  made  for  it.  His  brother  took  it,  and  limed  it,  and  then  mowed 
Jkie  tons  of  hay  per  englijh  acre^  one  of  the  ffrongeft  proofs  of  the  benefit  of 
lime  that  can  be  given.  In  his  Lordfhip’s  park  he  has  a wheel  for  railing 
water,  an  improvement  on  the  Perfian,  which  raifes  a regular  ffream  28 
feet ; the  ftream  which  turns  it  is  confined  by  a double  wall  to  the  exad  di- 
menfion  of  the  boxes,  which  take  in  the  water,  and  it  works  conftantly  and 
regularly  without  trouble  or  expence.  Lord  Doneraile  has  creded  a granary 
upon  a new  conffrudion,  that  of  a flue  in  the  walls  for  a fire  to  air  the  whole 
building,  and  dry  any  damp  corn  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it.  He  dried  the 
walls  after  building  with  it  perfedlly  in  a fhort  time.  This  granary  is  fo  com- 
pletely built,  that  not  a moufe  can  poffibly  get  in  it : he  has  a thorough  air, 
with  lattice  windows  of  wire.  By  the  way,  thefe  flues  are  a proof,  if  one  was 
wanting,  how  much  moifler  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  than  that  of  England. 
He  has  planted  the  clufter  potatoes,  called  here  bulls  and  bucks,  fo  much  as  6 
or  7 acres  j gave  them  to  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep  : the  horfes  that  would  eat 
them  did  well,  and  in  a little  time  believes  would  all  come  very  well  to 
them.  Fat  cows  and  bullocks  did  exceedingly  well : fat  fheep  were  put  to 
them  } but  feveral  dying  both  years,  made  him  leave  the  pradice  off.  Of 
other  forts  of  potatoes,  he  finds  the  London  lady  and  the  apple  to  be  the  beft 
forts.  The  London  lady  is  particularly  valuable  for  one  circumftance,  which  is 
the  ftalks  withering,  and  the  crop  being  ready  to  take  up,  from  a month  to  fix 
weeks  before  any  other  fort  j confequently,  the  beft  fort  to  plant  as  a preparative 
to  wheat.  Hops  he  has  planted  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  fee  how  far  they 
will  anfwer  \ and  expeds  to  be  able  to  get  not  only  good  hops,  but  a great  crop. 
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One  mode  of  managing  them  he  has  In  meditation,  which  is  a good  thought, 
and  that  is  to  train  them  horizontally  inOead  of  perpendicularly,  like  efpalier, 
on  account  of  the  ftorms  and  blights  w hich  hop?,  in  the  common  way,  are  fub- 
jedt  to  from  the  height.  Has  compared  the  rotten  lime-ftune  and  hme  in  a 20 
acred  field  for  wheat,  10  of  the  one  and  10  of  the  other,  and  found  the  wheat 
equal:  both  very  good.  Has  obferved  the  common  farmers,  after  manuring 
with  it,  to  take  12  and  14  crops  of  white  corn  running;  and  then  leaving  it 
for  grabs,  which  not  coming,  they  complain  that  it  is  not  good  for  grabs,,  but 
burns  it  up.  But  Lord  Doneraile  advifed  a friend  to  lay  down,  after  two  or 
three  crops,  which  being  done,  the  grabs  that  followed  was  perfedtly  fine. 

Lord  Doneraile’s  lime-kiln  is  one  of  the  compleateft  I have  any 
where  feen  j,  it  is  at  bottom  16  inches  diameter,  leads  up  to  12  feet 
wide  in  the  buldge,  and  20  feet  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  buldge,  7 
feet  from  the  buldge  up,  and  at  the  top  9 feet  diameter.  Over  the  top,, 
a roof  and  a porch  to  it,  and  it  draws  44  barrels  of  roach  lime  a day, 
which  takes  6 of  culm  ; burns  for  5|d.  a barrel.  The  culm  2s.  §d.  a 
barrel  at  the  kiln.  Labour  4s.  Culm  15s.  a day.. 

September  13th,  left  Doneraile,  and  went  to  Colonel  Jephfon’s  at 
Mallow.  He  was  at  that  time  confined  with  the  gout ; but  his  fon, 
Denham  Jephfon,  Efq;  (member  for  Mallow)  took  every  means  for  my 
information,  in  the  circumftances  I enquired  after.  About  that  place  : 

I.  Potatoes  on  ftubbles,  or  grafs  dunged.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat 
or  Bere.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.-  The 
meafure  tho  englilh  acre. 

Of  potatoes  they  plant  6 common  barrels,  and  get  42  in  the  crop  : 
fometimes  take  three  or  four  fucceflive  ones.  Of  wheat  they  fow  3 pecks 
and  a half  each,.  3 cluggets,  each  clugget  ii  quarts,  and  get  8 barrels. 
The  crop  of  bere  is  12.  Of  oats  12.  Rents  of  town  parks  2I.  2S.  to 
3I.  other  lands  ros.  to  30s.  average  12s.  There  are  many  dairies,  up  to 
00  cows,  which  are  all  fet  to  dairymen,  at  50s.  to  3I.  10s.  of  good  land 
it  will  take  one  acre  and  a half  to  feed  a cow.  They  make  both  butter 
and  cheefe,  and  where  the  latter  is  made,  no  butter,  felling  the.  cheefe  at 
4d.  a pound.  A cow  makes  one  cwt.  of  butter  in  the'  feafon.  When 
cows  are  let,  none  are  taken  that  do  not  give  2 gallons  of  milk ; good 
cows  give  4 gallons.  Colonel  Jephfon  had  a cow  half  bred,  between  the 
englilh  long  horned  and  HoldernelTe,  that  was  forced  to  be  milked  three 
times  a day,  and  gave  1 2 gallons  a day,  many  times  in  the  prefence  of  va- 
rious perfons.  Every  dairyman  is  allowed  a houfe,  a garden  of  one  acre 
and  a half,  and  grafs  for  a horfe,  a cow,  and  fome  a collop  of  Iheep.  Great 
quantities  of  lime  are  ufed  ; they  lay  100  barrels  an  acre,  at  is.  id.  They 
plough  with  horfes,  four  or  fix  to  a plough.  The  poor  pay  los.  rent  for 
a cabbin,  and  20s.  for  one  acre  for  potatoes  ; 2I.  2s.  for  grafs  for  a cow, 
and,  los.  for  the  winter’s  hay..  They  live  upon  potatoes  generally  the 
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year  through  ; all  of  them  keep  cows  and  pigs,  which  latter  they  feed 
on  fmall  potatoes.  Their  circumftances  are  not  better  than  20  years 
ago  ; for  though  they  have  now  6d.  and  then  had  but  5d.  yet  the  rife 
is  not  proportioned  to  that  of  rents.  Villages  of  cottars  will  take  farms 
in  partnerfhip  in  the  manner  I have  often  defcribed.  The  foil  of  the 
country  is  in  general  limeftone  j but  from  Knockerera  mountain,  near 
Mallow  to  Corke,  there  is  no  lime-ftone. 

Leases  are  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  and  fome  for  three  lives 
and  thirty-one  years  after  j and  many  farms  let  to  middle  men,  who 
occupy  no  part  of  the  land  themfelves,  but  re-let  it.  Above  one-third 
of  the  county  is  wafte  land. 

There  are  collieries  about  ten  miles  off,  near  Kantark,  from  which 
coal  is  fold  at  3s.  a barrel,  it  is  large  and  hard.  Upon  the  river  Black- 
water,  there  are  tradts  of  flat  land  in  fome  places  one  quarter  of  a mile 
broad  j the  grafs  everywhere  remarkably  fine,  and  lets  at  30s.  It  is 
the  fined:  fandy  land  I have  any  where  feen,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour, 
would  yield  the  greateft  arable  crops  in  the  world,  if  in  tillage ; it  is 
five  feet  deep,  and  has  fuch  a principle  of  adhefion,  that  it  burns  into 
good  brick,  yet  it  is  a perfedl  fand.  In  floods  much  of  it  is  overflown. 

> The  banks  of  this  river,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  are  equally,  remark- 

able for  beauty  of  profpedt,  and  fertility  of  foil. 

There  is  but  little  manufafturing  in  Mallow;  even  fpinning  is  not 
general.  Mr.  Jephfon  manures  his  lands  very  highly  with  all  forts  of 
dung  and  fullage  of  the  ftreets  of  Mallow,  which  is  conftantly  bring- 
ing away  ; by  means  of  this  regular  attention,  united  with  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  he  has  brought  it  into  that  high  degree  of  heart,  indicated 
by  the  rent,  at  which  it  would  let.  The  whole  is  divided  into  fields, 
of  a moderate  fize,  with  double  quick  hedges,  well  planted  with 
trees,  and  kept  in  the  mofl:  perfect  degree  of  neatnefs ; between  the 
hedges  are  gravel  walks,  fo  that  there  is  a planted  communication 
about  all  the  fields ; the  gates  are  neat  and  light,  and  every  attention 
preferved  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a ferme  orne.  The 
<|uantity  of  tillage  is  not  confiderable,  but  his  crops  very  great,  barley 
up  to  twenty  barrels  per  acre.  Mules  he  finds  more  ufeful  and  hardy 
than  horfes ; has  fome  very  fine  ones.  Mr.  Jephfon  has  weighed  to  the 
di  agoons,  at  the  barracks,  from  twenty-eight  acres  of  grafs,  three  and 
a quarter  tons  of  hay,  per  Englifh  acre.  He  has  kept  a particular 
account  of  his  domain,  and  has  kept  his  deer,  horfes,  cows,  houfe, 
&;c.  and  fold  to  the  amount  of  55s.  an  acre  befides.  I walked  to  the 
fpring  in  the  town  to  drink  the  water,  to  which  fo  many  people  have 
long  reforted^  it  refembles  that  of  Briftol,  prefcribed  for  the  fame 
cafes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  In  the  feafon  there  are  two  aflemblies 
a week.  Lodgings  are  five  fhillings  a week  each  room,  and  thofe  feemed 
to  be  miferably  bad.  Board  thirteen  fhillings  a week.  Thefe  prices, 
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in  fo  cheap  a country,  amazed  me,  and  would,  I fhould  fear,  prevent 
Mallow  from  being  fo  confiderable,  as  more  reafonable  rates  might 
make  it,  unlefs  accommodations  proportionable  were  provided.  There 
is  a fmall  canal,  with  walks  on  each  fide,  leading  to  the  fpring,  under 
cover  of  fome  very  noble  poplars.  If  a double  row  of  good  lodgings 
were  ere6led  here,  with  public  rooms,  in  an  elegant  ftyle.  Mallow  would 
probably  become  a place  for  amufement,  as  well  as  healths 

September  14th,  to  New  Grove,  the  feat  of  Robert  Gordon,  Efqj 
in  whom  I met  with  the  greateft  zeal  for  giving  me  a corre6l  informa- 
tion. Faffing,  at  fome  diftance,  a very  large  houfe  building,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  in  a good  fituation,  by  Sir  Robert  Dean.  New  Grove 
is  an  entire  new  improvement  of  Mr.  Gordon’s,  the  whole  place,  fome 
years  ago,  being  a wafte  moor,  or  mountain,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland. 

Mr  . Gordon  took  it  for  improvement  j the  foil  and  bog  five  to  nine 
fpits  deep,  and  under  it  a black  earth,  or  a reddifii  fand,  and  in  fome 
a whitifii  clayey  fubftance,  but  not  marie  j many  fprings  in  it,  which 
were  carried  off  by  drains ; and  then  the  whole  furface  of  turf  cut  out,, 
and  carried  to  Cork  5 cutting.  See.  30s.  a 100,  and  fold  there  at  5I.  this 
was  done  in  order  to  get  lime,  which  is  not  upon  the  land,  and  by  this 
means  the  lime  came  to  feven-pence  halfpenny  a barrel ; found  many 
ftones  and  great  roots,  and  timbers,  which  were  all  cleared  away,, 
and  the  land  ploughed  with  oxen,  before  winter  j then  left  the  win- 
ter three  ploughings  given  in  the  fpring,  and  fifty  barrels  of  lime, 
fpread  and  fown  with  oats  and  clover  j the  crop  very  great  j could 
be  fold  however,  for  4I.  an  acre  ; the  clover  fine.  This  was  cut 
for  hay,  and  the  fecond  weighed  23 1 lb  per  Engliffi  perch  fquare,  and 
a horfe  that  was  ftarved  nine  hours,  eat  in  twenty- four  hours  107  lb. 
And  after  thefe  two  cuttings,  there  was  a third  for  foiling  with  in. 
odober ; it  was  then  fowed  with  a fecond  crop  of  oats,  and  that  with 
clover  which  was  left,  and  has  been  mown  every  year  for  eleven  years 
fince ; this  was  one  field  in  particular,  but  all  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
would  let  for  one  pound  an  acre  readily  j all  expences  of  the  3 crops,  in- 
cluding the  lime,  coft  61.  ys.  gd.  an  acre,  fo  that  the  mere  improvement 
was  profitable,  befides  the  increafe  of  rent  alfo  improved.  At  Carrick-duff,. 
650  acres  of  heath.  See.  the  black  foil  thin,  and  the  heath  low,  and  under 
it  a brown  loam,  with  whitifii  gravel,  mixed.  Fallowed  it  with  ftrong 
ploughs,  fourteen  inches  deep,  for  a year;  then  limed  it,  50  barrels  an 
acre,  at  feven  pence  three  farthings  on  the  land,  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and 
upon  this  fowed  oats  and  clover  for  a meadow,  the  oats  great,  and  the 
grafs  part  of  it  actually  let  at  il.  is.  and  all  would  let  fo.  Has  profe- 
cuted  this  improvement  with  fuch  fpirit,  that  laft  year  he  laid  on  io,coq 
barrels  of  lime,  and  has  73  acres  oats,  34  wheat,  12  potatoes,  and  ico 
laid  to  grafs,  and  all  this  in  two  years.  Has  there  built  a farm-office,, 
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1 54  feet  long,  a barn,  ftalls  for  thirty  bullocks,  two  ftables,  and  a room 
for  the  fteward ; and  has  made  1750  perch  of  ditches,  planted  with 
quicks.  Thefe  Mr.  Gordon  does  in  two  years,  half  the  ditch  in  one  to 
leave  it  to  link,  and  the  other  half  the  year  after.  Turneps  he  has  had, 
and  got  very  fine  crops  of  61b.  the  average  turnep  j they  thin  them  by 
hand,  which  he  thinks  upon  this  land  is  preferrable  to  hoeing ; ufed 
the  crop  in  Itall-feeding  30  bullocks,  which  had,  befides  the  turneps, 
half  a hundred  weight  of  hay  to  fix  each  day,  and  found  that  they 
throve  exceedingly  well  on  fuch  turneps  as  were  not  above  three  to  fix 
pounds  weight,  but  upon  the  large  ones  they  did  not  thrive.  In  110- 
vember  he  cleared  the  field  of  all,  Hacked  them,  and  found  them  keep 
perfectly  till  april.  Found  that  the  Iheep,  fed  at  New  Grove,  would  not 
take  to  turneps  till  ftarved  to  them.  Imported  a man  from  Norfolk, 
whom  he  gave  forty  guineas  a year  with  board,  who  brought  ploughs, 
hoes,  &c.  with  him  j gave  him  a guinea  for  every  boy  he  taught  to 
plough,  and  every  boy  who  could  fairly  plough,  had  a fhilling  a day 
wages.  By  this  means  he  has  colle6led  a fet  of  excellent  ploughmen, 
who  have  been  of  infinite  ufe,  fo  that  he  has  to  this  day  ploughed  with 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ploughs,  worked  with  a pair  of  horfes,  and  no 
driver  except  the  firft  and  fecond  ploughing  of  frefti  land,  which,  and 
dragging,  he  does  with  great  drags  of  1 8 cwt.  and  drawn  by  bullocks. 
This  improvement  is  of  particular  confequence,  as  there  are  here  twelve 
miles  fquare  of  rich  land,  taken  almoft  in  a fquare  between  Mallow  and 
Cork,  one  way,  and  the  Bagra  mountains  and  Nagles  the  other  i upon 
all  which  there  is  not  a ftone  to  interrupt  the  plough,  fometimes  not  a 
ftone  to  an  acre. 

He  is  convinced,  from  experience,  that  the  worft  of  this  vaft  tradt 
may  be  drained,  inclofed,  limed  with  fifty  barrels,  and  tilled  with  a crop 
of  oats  on  it,  for  5 1.  an  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood,  a great  improve- 
ment of  1200  acres,  without  lime  or  gravel,  and  badly  done  yet,  at 
I2S.  an  acre,  fix-yths  of  the  county  of  Cork  at  2s.  an  acre,  one-yth,  los. 
of  Kerry,  nine-ioths,  at  is.  and  one-ioth,  at  los. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Gordon  eftablifhed  a linen  manufaffory,  and 
bleach  mill,  upon  the  completeft  fcale  j a fa6lory  of  eleven  looms  for 
damafk.  bleacher's  houfe  and  other  buildings,  with  a refervoir  of  water 
for  turning  the  wheel ; the  whole  well-built,  well- contrived,  and  at  the 
expence  of  1200 1.  Kept  thefe  looms  conftantly  at  work,  and  at  the 
fame  time  bleached  many  pieces  for  the  country  people.  Trufted  to  a 
manager  for  the  conduct  of  the  works,  who  broke,  which  put  a ftop  to 
them,  otherwife  there  would  have  been  a flourifhing  manufactory  efta- 
blifhed. Spinning  flax  coming  in,  but  the  woollen  through  the  country  ; 
and  from  hence  to  the  north-weft  Duhallow  Barony  is  the  great  coun- 
try for  fpinning  cotton. 
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September  15th,  to  Blarney  Caftle,  S.  J.  JefFerys,  Efqj  of  whofe  great 
works  in  building  a town  at  Blarney,  I cannot  give  fo  particular  an  account 
as  I wifh  to  do  j for  I got  there  juft  as  he  and  his  family  were  on  the 
point  of  fetting  out  for  France.  I did  not  however  let  flip  the  time  I had 
for  making  fome  enquiries,  and  found  that  in  1765,  when  Mr.  Jefferys' 
began  to  build  this  town,  it  confifted  only  of  two  or  three  mud  cab- 
bins  ; there  are  now  90  houfes.  He  firft  eftablifhed  the  linen  manufac- 
tory, building  a bleach-mill,  and  houfes  for  weavers,  &c.  and  letting 
them  to  manufa<fturers  from  Cork,  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  their 
works,  as  to  find  it  neceflfary  to  have  larger  and  more  numerous  edifices,, 
fuch  as  a large  ftamping  mill  for  printing  linens  and  cottons,  to  whicli 
is  annexed  another  bleach  mill,  and  fince  there  has  been  a third  erefted  ; 
the  work  carried  on  is  that  of  buying  yarn,  and  weaving  it  into 
linens,  ten  pence  to  thirty  pence  white  ; alfo  diapers,  fheeting,  ticking, 
and  linens  and  cottons  of  all  forts  printed  here,  for  common  ufe  and 
furniture.  Thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  linen,  employ  130100ms,  and 
above  300  hands. 

Another  of  Mr.  Jefferys’s  objedts  has  been  the  flocking  manufadlure, 
which  employs  20  frames,  and  30  hands,  in  buildings  eredled  by  him ; 
the  manager  employing,  by  covenant,  a certain  number  of  apprentices,  in 
order  by  their  being  inftrudled,  to  diffufe  the  manufadtory.  Likewife  a 
woollen  manufadlory,  a mill  for  milling,  tucking,  &c.  broad  cloths;  a gigg 
mill  for  glofling,  fmoothing,  and  laying  the  grain;  and  a mill  forknapping, 
which  will  drefs  above  500  pieces  a year,  but  will  be  more,  when  fome  al- 
terations now  making  are  finifhed.  A leather  mill  for  drefting  fhamoy, 
buck,  or  fkins,  fully  employed.  A large  bolting  mill,  juft  finifhed,  and  let 
for  1321-  a year.  A mill,  annexed  to  the  fame,  juft  finiftiing,  for  plating;, 
and  a blade  mill  for  grinding  edged  tools.  A large  paper  mill,  which 
will  be  finifhed  this  year.  He  has  been  able  to  eredt  this  multiplicity  of 
mills,  thirteen  in  all,  by  an  uncommon  command  of  water. 

The  town  is  built  in  a fquare,  compofed  of  a large  handfome  inn„ 
and  manufadturers  houfes,  all  built  of  excellent  ftone,  lime,  and  flate. 
A church,  by  the  firft  fruits,  and  liberal  addition  of  above  300I.  from 
Mr.  Jefferys.  A market-houfe,  in  which  are  fold  a hundred  pounds 
worth  of  knit  ftockings  per  week.  Four  bridges,  which  he  obtained: 
from  the  county,  and  another  (the  flat  arch)  to  which  he  contributed  a 
conliderable  fum.  Much  has  been  done,  yet  is  not  the  defign  near  finifhed- 

To  fhew  the  magnitude  of  thefe  works,  and  the  degree  of  public  good, 
refulting  from  them,  I fhall  mention  the  expence  at  which  they  have  been, 
executed.  Refpedting  the  principal  bleach  mill,  Meflrs.  Foreft  and  Don- 
noghue,  under  the  linen  adl,  took  fifteen  acres,  at  a guinea  an  acre,, 
upon  which  they  have  expended  50Q0I.  in  eredling  a linen  mill  and  bleach: 
green,  twenty-five,  houfes  for.  twenty- five  weavers  families,  four  looms  im 
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each  houfe,  a large  dwelling-houfe  for  themfelves  or  their  diredor ; in 
each  houfe,  a man,  his  wife,  three  apprentices,  two  girls  and  two  boysj 
befides  young  infants.  In  a fhort  time  the  farm  was  increafed,  and  land, 
which  before  had  only  brought  half  a guinea,  then  let  for  a guinea.  The 
linen  board  advanced  500I.  to  this  work,  and  Mr.  Jefferys  repaid  them 
1400I.  of  the  5000 1.  The  old  rent  of  the  premiles  was  40I.  a year,  the 
new  rent  71 1.  Another  bleach  mill,  which  coli  Mr.  Jefferys  ^jool.  to 
which  the  board  added  300I.  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  let,  600I.  40 
acres  of  land,  formerly  let  at  lol.  a year,  go  with  them.  The  whole  rent 
now  Sol.  To  this  mill  is  fince  added  an  oat-mill,  which  coft  300I,  two 
tuck-mills,  200L  a leather  mill  and  kilns,  150I.  two  dwelling-houfes,  300I. 
A ftamping  mill,  which  coft  Mr.  Jefferys  2,300!.  to  which  the  board  added 
300I.  promifing  loool.  more  when  the  works  fhould  be  finifhed,  which 
they  have  been  thefe  two  years.  Twelve  printing  tables  are  kept  going, 
and  fixty-five  hands  employed.  Twelve  printers.  Twelve  tire  boys. 
Three  print  cutters.  Eighteen  bleachmen.  Six  pencillers.  Two  tub- 
men.  One  clerk.  One  callender.  One  manager.  Two  draughtfmen. 
Four  coppermen.  Three  cartel's.  Befides  the  above  fums,  the  manu- 
fa6furer  has  laid  out  500I.  The  quantity  of  land  occupied  is  25  acres : 
old  rent,  61.  los.  new,  113I.  i5S. 

A flocking  fadloiy,  for  which  Mr.  Jefferys  lent  200I.  The  man  laid 
out  3 col.  himfelf  j he  occupies  50  acres,  before  let  at  20I.  a year  j now 
at  76I  IIS.  A gigg-mill,  for  which  Mr.  Jefferys  lent  300I.  till  repaid 
by  the  Dublin  Society,  who  granted  300I.  towards  it,  and  the  tenant  laid 
out  200I.  the  quantity  of  land  he  has  is  eleven  acres,  let  at  5I.  los.  now 
-at  36I. 

A manufaftory  of  tape  is  eftablifhed,  by  which  means  fix  acres  of 
land  are  advanced,  from  2I.  8 s.  to  9I.  They  have  three  looms  going, 
which  make  102  pieces  a day  of  36  yards  each.  The  Dublin  Society 
gave  20 1.  to  it.  A paper  mill,  which  has  coft  Mr.  Jefferys  i lool.  and 
is  not  yet  let.  A bolting  mill,  on  which  he  has  expended  iiool. 
the  tenant  500I.  on  adding  an  iron  mill.  Twenty  acres  of  land,  rent 
before,  9I.  los.  rent  of  the  v/hole  now  132I.  13s.  The  church  has  coft 
Mr.  Jefferys  5C0I.  and  the  firft  fruits  500I.  more.  The  new  inn,  250I. 
and  the  tenant  300I.  more.  Sev^ity  acres  of  land  before,  at  20I.  a year, 
•now  at  83I.  9s.  A dwelling-houfe,  250I.  to  which  the  tenant  added  500I. 
Ninety  acres  of  land,  before  let  at  54 1.  the  new  rent  is  74 1.  Twelve 
cottages,  and  a lime-kiln,  which  coft  280I.  Two  dwelling-houfes  and  a 
•forge,  which  coft  him  150I.  and  to  which  parliament  granted  250I.  more. 
‘Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Mr.  Jefferys  has  expended  7,630!.  in  thefe 
cftablifhments.  Of  public  money  there  has  been  added  2,170!.  and  the 
tenants  themfelves  laid  out  9,050!.  in  all,  expended  here  18,850!.  befides 
-vvhat  Mr.  Jefferys  laid  out  on  bridges,  &c.  in  the  whole,  very  near,  if 
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not  full,  20,oool.  upon  matters  of  a public  nature.  In  all  thefe  eftab- 
lifhments,  he  has  avoided  undertaking  or  carrying  on  any  of  the  manu- 
fadlures  upon  his  own  account,  from  a convidlion  that  a gentleman  can 
never  do  it  .without  fuffering  very  confiderably.  His  objedt  was  to  form 
a town,  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  to  improve  the  value  of 
his  eftate  by  fo  doing  j in  all  which  views  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  fo  confiderable  a place  as  Cork  very  much  con- 
tributed : the  fame  means  which  he  has  purfued  would,  in  all  fituations, 
be  probably  the  moft  advifeable,  though  the  returns  made  might  be  lefs 
advantageous.  Too  much  can  fcarcely  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  fpirit  v/ith, 
which  a private  gentleman  has  executed  thefe  works,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly do  honour  to  the  greateft  fortune. 

To  animate  others  to  tread  in  fuch  laudable  fteps,  I may  remark,  that 
even  the  profit  of  thefe  undertakings  is  too  much  to  be  entirely  forgotten; 
the  expences  are  by  no  means  barren  ones;  327  acres  let  before  thefe 
works  at  167I.  i8s.  let  afterwards  at  682I.  8s.  Profit  508I.  los.  with- 
out reckoning  any  thing  for  two  dwelling-houfes,  a forge,  twelve  cot- 
tages, and  a lime-kiln,  which  may  moderately  be  reckoned  at  25I.  a 
year,  and  yet  let  at  rents  of  favour,  in  all  5331*  los.  which  from  7630I. 
is  7 per  cent.  There,  however,  is  no  agriculture  improvement  that 
would  not,  with  much  greater  certainty  of  continuance,  pay  17.  At  the 
fame  time,  however,  there  is  a greater  reveiTionary  advantage  in  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  increafmg  of  the  rents  at  the  expiration  of 
the  leafes,  upon  undertaking  thefe  works,  the  longeft  of  which  is  for 
no  more  than  three  lives.  Another  advantage  which  is  felt  already,  is, 
the  rife  in  the  prices  of  produdls  at  Blarney,  which  is  a direct  premium 
to  agriculture,  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  landlord.  Dairy  cows,  on  all 
the  adjacent  farms,  arofe  in  two  years  from  3I.  to  4I.  a cow,  as  the 
weavers  were  happy  to  get  milk  and  butter  at  the  fame  price  it  fold  for 
in  Cork.  The  fame  rife  took  place  on  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  Mr.  Jefferys, 
befides  the  above  eftablifhments,  has  very  much  improved  Blarney 
Caftle  and  its  environs;  he  has  formed  an  extenfive  ornamented  ground, 
which  is  laid  out  with  confiderable  tafte ; an  extenfive  plantation  fur- 
rounds  a large  piece  of  v/ater,  and  walks  lead  through  the  whole ; there 
are  feveral  very  pretty  fequeftered  fpots  where  covered  benches  are  placed. 

Accompanied  Mr.  Jefferys,  &c.  to  Dunkettle,  the  feat  of  Dominick 
Trent,  Efq.  who,  with  a liberality  of  fentiment  which  renders  him 
defervedly  efleemed,  took -every  meafure  I could  wifh  for  my  information. 
The  road  leads  very  beautifully  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour  under  a fhore 
of  bold  hills,  on  which  are  many  villas  and  fome  plantations.  For  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  neighbourhood,  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Trent. 
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On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  &c.  the  foil  is  a fine  lime-flone ; 
the  country  level  for  a mile  or  two,  then  fwelling  into  very  gentle 
hills.  On  the  north  fide,  which  is  much  better  planted,  particularly 
at  Lota,  Dunkettle,  &c.  the  ground  rifes  in  bold  afcents,  adorned  with 
many  beautifully-fituated  country-houfes.  Here  the  ftratum  is  brown, 
or  rather  red  flone,  and  the  furface  fhallow  ; in  fome  places  a burning 
gravel.  There  is  a good  deal  of  arable  land  on  the  fides  of  the  hills. 
The  courfe  of  crops  : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley  or  oats.  4.  Lay  down  with  feeds. 

Potatoes  yield  per  acre  from  lol.  to  20I.  Average  quantity  fifty 
barrels,  at  eighteen  flone  each.  Land  manured  and  let  to  labourers  for 
planting,  at  four  or  five  guineas  an  acre.  Wheat  from  feven  to  ten 
barrels  of  twenty  flone,  at  20s.  a barrel  j average  price  from  19s.  to  24s. 
per  barrel.  The  manures  are  Cork  dung  of  the  richefl  kind,  efpecially 
in  the  flaughtering  feafon  j fea  fand  for  tillage,  and  bank  fand  from  the 
river  for  grafs  grounds.  There  is  water-carriage  to  the  eaflward  for 
many  miles  : feveral  good  quays  for  landing  manure,  particularly  one  at 
Glanmire,  near  Dunkettle,  from  which  the  inland  inhabitants  draw  the 
manure  four  or  five  miles  in  one-horfe  carts.  Lime  is  alfo  .much  ufed 
at  a fhilling  a barrel.  The  meadows  in  this  country  yield  from  1 1 to  3 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  at  40s.  to  45s.  per  ton  on  an  average.  Dairies  are 
let  to  darymen  at  4 to  5 guineas  a cow.  Many  fheep  are  kept  on  the 
hills,  but  none  folded.  The  diet  of  the  poor  is  potatoes  and  milk,  with 
fome  fifh  in  the  herring  and  fprat  feafon.  Labourers  houfes  from  25s. 
to  40S.  a year.  Fuel,  a very  little  coal,  the  reft  fupplied  by  bufhes, 
ftolen  faggots,  &c.  as  there  is  no  turf  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Price 
of  labour  6d.  per  day  through  the  year,  on  a pinch  in  harveft  8d. 
fometimes  more,  but  within  the  liberties ' of  the  city  generally  8d. 
Women  3d.  and  4d.  a day  in  reeking  corn  : children  from  id.  to  3d.  in 
picking  ftones,  &c.  Moft  employed  in  country  bufinefs ; a few  at  fome 
bolting  iron  and  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  fourteen 
acres  of  orchard  Mr.  Trent  makes  fixty  hoglheads  a year  of  cyder  j a 
clear  acre  of  good  trees  about  feven  hogfheads.  His  hogs  he  feeds  on 
the  bull  potatoes,  which  yield  great  crops  without  dung,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  fucceffively. 

September  i6th,  to  Cove  by  water,  from  Mr.  Trent’s  quay.  The 
view  of  Lota  is  charming ; a fine  rifmg  lawn  from  the  water,  with  noble 
fpreading  woods  reaching  on  each  fide  j the  houfe  a very  pleafing  front, 
with  lawn  fhooting  into  the  woods.  The  river  forms  a creek  between 
two  hills,  one  Lota,  the  other  opening  to  another  hill  of  inclofures  well 
wooded.  As  the  boat  leaves  the  fhore  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view 
behind  us ; the  back  woods  of  Lota,  the  houfe  and  lawn,  and  the  high 
bold  inclofures  towards  Cork,  form  the  fineft  fhore  imaginable,  leading 
to  Cork  the  city  appearing  in  full  view,  Dunkettle  wooded  inclofures, 

a fine 
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a fine  fweep  of  hill,  joining  Mr.  Hoare’s,  at  Fa6lory-hill,  wliofe  woods 
have  a beautiful  effect.  Dunkettle  houfe  almoft  loft  in  a wood.  As 
we  advance,  the  woods  of  Lota  and  Dunkettle  unite  in  one  fine  mafs. 
The  flieet  of  water,  the  rifing  lawns,  the  houfe  in  the  raoft  beautiful 
fituation  imaginable,  with  more  woods  above  it  than  lawns  below  it, 
the  weft  fliore  of  Loch  Mahon,  a very  fine  rifing  hill  cut  into  inclo- 
fures,  but  without  wood,  landlocked  on  every  fide  with  high  lands, 
fcattered  with  inclofures,  woods,  feats,  &c.  with  every  chearful  circum- 
ftance  of  lively  commerce,  has  all  together  a great  effect.  Advancing  to 
Paffage  the  fhores  are  various,  and  the  fcenery  enlivened  by  fourfcore  fail 
of  large  fhips ; the  little  port  of  Paffage  at  the  water’s  edge,  with  the 
hills  rifing  boldly  above  it.  The  channel  narrows  between  the  great 
ifland  and  the  hills  of  Paflage.  The  ftiores  bold,  and  the  fhips  fcattered 
about  them,  with  the  inclofures  hanging  behind  the  mafts  and  yards, 
piclurefque.  Pafling  the  ftreights  a new  bafon  of  the  harbour  opens, 
furrounded  with  high  lands.  Monk’s-town-caftle  on  the  hill  to  the 
right,  and  the  grounds  of  Ballybricken,  a beautiful  intermixed  fcene  of 
wood  and  lawn.  The  high  fhore  of  the  harbour’s  mouth  opens  gradu- 
ally. The  whole  fcene  is  landlocked.  The  firft  view  of  Hawl-bowling- 
ifland  and  Spike-ifland,  high  rocky  lands,  with  the  channel  opening  to 
Cove,  where  are  a fleet  of  fhips  at  anchor,  and  Roftellan,  Lord  Inchi- 
quin’s  houfe,  backed  with  hills,  a fcenery  that  wants  nothing  but  the 
accompanyment  of  wood.  The  view  of  Ballybricken  changes  ; it  now 
appears  to  be  unfortunately  cut  into  right  lines.  Arrived  at  the  fhip  at 
Cove  ; in  the  evening  returned,  leaving  Mr.  Jeffery s,  and  family  on  board 
for  a voyage  to  Havre,  in  their  way  to  Paris. 

Dunkettle  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  places  I have  feen  in  Ireland. 
It  is  a hill  of  fome  hundred  acres  broken  into  a great  variety  of  ground, 
by  gentle  declivities,  with  every  where  an  undulating  outline,  and  the 
whole  varied  by  a confiderable  quantity  of  wood,  which  in  fome  places 
is  thick  enough  to  take  the  appearance  of  clofe  groves,  in  others  fpreads 
into  fcattered  thickets  and  a variety  of  fingle  groups.  This  hill,  or  rather 
duller  of  hills,  is  furrounded  on  one  fide  by  a reach  of  Cork  harbour, 
over  which  it  looks  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner ; and  on  the  other 
by  an  irignous  vale,  through  which  flows  the  river  Glanmire  : the 
oppofite  fhqre  of  that  river  has  every  variety  that  can  unite  to  form 
pleating  landfcapes  for  the  views  from  Dunkettle  grounds  j in  fome 
places  narrow  glens,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  quite  filled  with  water, 
and  the  fteep  banks  covered  with  thick  woods  that  fpread  a deep  fhade  j 
in  others  the  yale  opens  to  form  the  fcite  of  a pretty  chearful  vil- 
lage, overhung  by  hill  and  wood  : here  the  fliore  rifes  gradually  in- 
to large  inclofures,  which  fpread  over  the  hills,  ftretching  beyond  each 
other  ; and  there  the  vale  melts  again  into  a milder  variety  of  fields.  A 
hill  thus  fituated,  and  confifting  in  itfelf  of  fo  much  variety  of  fur- 

face, 
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face,  muft  neceffarily  command  many  pleafing  views;  to  enjoy  thele  to 
the  better  advantage,  Mr.  Trent  (than  whom  no  one  has  a better  tafte 
both  to  difcover  and  defcribe  the  beauties  of  natural  fcenes)  is  making,  a 
walk  around  the  whole,  which  is  to  bend  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  take  the  principal  points  in  view.  The  whole  is  fo 
beautiful,  that  if  I was  to  make  the  regular  detour,  ' the  defeription 
might  be  too  minute  : but  there  are  fome  points  which  gave  me  fo 
much  pleafure,  that  I know  not  how  to  avoid  recommending  to  others 
that  travel  this  way  to  tafte  the  fame  fatisfadlion : from  the  upper  part 
of  the  orchard  you  look  down  a part  of  the  liver,  where  it  opens  into  a 
regular  bafon,  one  corner  ftretching  up  to  Cork,  loft  behind  the-  hill  of 
Lota,  the  lawn  of  which  breaks  on  the  fwelling  hills  among  the  woods ; 
the  hojLife  obfcured,  and  therefore  feeming  a part  of  your  home  fcene  ; the 
lofing  the  river  behind  the  beautiful  proje6lion  of  Lota,  is  more  plealing 
than  can  be  exprefled.  The  other  reach,  leading  to  the  harbour’s  mouth,, 
is  half  hidden  by  the  trees  which  margin  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
you  ftand  : in  front  a noble  range  of  cultivated  hills,  the  inclofures 
liroken  by  flight  fpots  of  wood,  and  prettily  varied  with  houfes,  with- 
out being  fo  crowded  as  to  take  off  the  rural  effed;.  The  fcene  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  thofe  common  circumftances  which  form  a landfcape, 
but  is  alive  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  fhips  and  boats  perpetually  moving. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  luxuriant  profpects  I have  any 
where  feen.  Leaving  the  orchard  pafs  on  the  brow  of  a hill  which  forms 
the  bank  of  the  river  of  Glanmire,  commanding  the  oppofite  woods  of 
Lota  in  aU  their  beauty.  Rife  to  the  top  of  the  high  hill  which  joins 
the  deer-park,  and  exhibits  a fcene  equally  extenflve  and  beautiful ; you 
look  down  on  a vale  which  winds  almoft  around  at  your  feet,  finifhing 
to  the  left  in  Cork  river,  which  here  takes  the  appearance  of  a lake, 
bounded  by  wood  and  hills,  and  funk  in  the  bottom  of  a vale,  in  a ftyle 
which  painting  cannot  imitate  ; the  oppofite  hills  of  Lota,  wood,  and 
lawn,  feem  formed  as  objeds  for  this  point  of  view  : at  your  feet  a hill 
rifes  out  of  the  vale,  with  higher  ones  around  it,  the  margins  fcattered 
wood ; to  the  right,  towards  Riverftown,  a vale ; the  whole  backed  by 
cultivated  hills  to  Kallahan’s  field.  Milder  fcenes  follow ; a bird’s-eye 
view  of  a fmall  vale  funk  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  flows ; 
a bridge  of  feveral  arches  unites  two  parts  of  a beautiful  village,  the 
meadow  grounds  of  which  rife  gently,  a varied  furface  of  wood  and  lawn, 
to  the  hills  of  Riverftown,  the  whole  furrounded  by  delicious  fweeps  of 
cultivated  hills.  To  the  left,  a wooded  glen  rifing  from  the  vale  to 
the  horizon,  the  ftenery  fequeftered,  but  pleafing ; the  oak  wood  which 
hangs  on  the  deer-park  hill,  an  addition.  Down  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  it  hangs  over  the  river,  a pidurefque  interefting  Ipot.  The  in- 
clofures on  the  oppofite  bank  hang  beautifully  to  the  eye,  and  the  wooded 
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glen  winds  up  the  hill.  Returning  to  the  houfe  I was  condudled  to 
the  hill,  where  the  grounds  dope  oif  to  the  river  of  Cork,  which  opens 
to  view  in  noble  reaches  of  a magnitude  that  fills  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  : a whole  country  of  a character  truly  magnificent,  and 
behind  the  winding  vale  which  leads  between  a feries  of  hills  to 
Glanmire. 

PiBures  at  Diinkettle. 

A St.  Michael,  Sec.  the  fubjedt  confufed,  by  Michael  Angelo.  A St. 
Francis  on  wood,  a large  original  of  Guido.  A St.  Cecilia,  original  of 
Romanelli.  An  afiumption  of  the  virgin,  by  L.  Carracci.  A qua- 
ker’s  meeting,  of  above  fifty  figures,  by  Egbert  Hemlkerk.  A fea  view 
and  rock  piece,  by  Vernet.  A fmall  flagellation,  by  Sebaftian  del  Piombo. 
A madonna  and  child,  fmall,  by  Rubens.  The  crucifixion,  many  figures 
in  miniature,  excellent,  tho’  the  mafter  is  unknown.  An  excellent  copy  of 
the  famous  Danae  of  Titian,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  near  Naples,  by  Ciofii 
of  Naples.  Another  of  the  Venus  of  Titian,  at  the  tribuna  in  Florence. 
Another  of  Venus  blinding  Cupid,  by  Titian,  at  the  Palazzo  Borghefe 
in  Rome.  Another  of  great  merit  of  the  madonna  Della  Sedia  of  Ra- 
phael, at  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  by  Stirn,  a german,  lately  at 
Rome.  Another  of  an  holy  family,  from  Raphael,  of  which  there  are 
faid  to  be  three  originals,  one  at  the  king’s  palace  in  Naples,  one  in  the 
palais  royal  in  Paris,  and  the  third  in  the  colledlion  of  Lord  Exeter, 
lately  purchafed  at  Rome.  A portrait  of  Sir  Patrick  Trent,  by  Sir 
P.  Lely.  An  excellent  portrait  of  a perfon  unknown,  by  Dahl. 

September  17th,  to  Caftlemartyr,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Shannon, 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  improvers  in  Ireland,  in  whom  I found  the 
moft  earneft  defire  to  give  me  every  fpecies  of  information,  with  a know- 
ledge and  ability  which  enabled  him  to  do  it  moft  effedfually.  Pafled 
through  Middleton,  a well-built  place,  which  belongs  to  the  noble  lord 
to  whom  it  gives  title.  Caftlemartyr  is  an  old  houfe,  but  much  added 
to  by  the  prefent  earl ; he  has  built,  befides  other  room,  a dining  one 
32  feet  long  by  22  broad,  and  a drawing  one,  the  beft  rooms  I have  feen 
in  Ireland,  a double  cube  of  25  feet,  being  50  long,  25  broad,  and  25 
high.  The  grounds  about  the  houfe  are  very  well  laid  out  j much  wood 
well  grown,  confiderable  lawns,  a river  made  to  wind  through  them  in 
a beautiful  manner,  an  old  caftle  fo  perfedfly  covered  with  ivy  as  to  be  a 
pifturefque  objedf.  A winding  walk  leads  for  a confiderable  diftance 
along  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  prefents  feveral  pleafing  landfcapes. 
But  let  me  haften  to  objedls  of  more  importance  : Lord  Shannon’s  huf- 
bandry  confifts  of  many  circumftances.  I ftiall  begin  with 
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Which  Lord  Shannon  has  cultivated  upon  a very, large  fcale,  as  tvill 
appear  from  the  following  particulars.  His  father  began  the  culture 
many  years;  ago,;  which  he  continued  till  1770,  and  then  went  largely 
into  it.  He  had  every  year,  from  1,770  to  1774  both  inclufive,  fixteen 
acres,  and  in  1775,  twenty- four.  Has  cultivated  them  in  both  broad 
call  and  the  drill  method  the  rows  at  three  feet ; but  finding  that 
the  roots  became  too  large,  altered  his  method  to  eighteen  inches, 
in  order  to  have  more  of  them  j the  fize  will  be  feen  by  the  following 
account.  . ■ 

Cafllemartyr,  December  21ft,  1771. 

I THIS  day  meafured  a fquare  perch  _ of  turneps,  i6f  feet,  drilled 
in  rows  three  feet  apart;  there  were  84  turneps  on  this  .perch,  they 
weighed  7 cwt  2 qrs.  v^^hich  I compute  to  be  6o  tuns  to  the  englifii 
acre;  and  there  were  vacant  fpaces  in  the  rows  within  this  perch  where 
the  turneps  had  failed,  that  would  have  held  at  leaft  ten  large  turneps 
more.  1 then  pulled  84  turneps,  the  largeft  I could  fee,  within  about 
fifteen  yards  of  the  above  perch,  and  they  weighed  15  cwt.  15  qrs.  17  lb. 
which  is  about  125  ton,  29  cwt.  20  lb.  I weighed  two  of  the  above 
turneps  feparately,  one  of  them  a white  tankard,  they  each  weighed 
32  lb.  The  white  Norfolk  was  three  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
N.  B.  I neither  manured  nor  burned  the  ground ; it  was  naturally 
ffood ; I tilled  it  well,  and  hoed  the  crop  carefully. 

SHANNON. 

One  of  the  above  turneps  Lord  Shannon  took  with  him  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  where  it  was  feen  by  the  whole  city ; but  from  my  tour  through 
the  kingdom,  I am  afraid  it  did  not  animate  fo  many  as  it  ought. 
Thefe  large  turneps  were  not  raifed  in  any  peculiar  fpot,  but  were  part 
of  a field  of  eight  or  ten  acres  The  application  of  the  crop  has  been 
generally  by  drawing  and  giving  them  to  fheep  on  dry  paftures ; all  forts 
of  flieep,  but  particularly  fat  e\ves,  they  fattened  admirably.  Finds  that 
the  great  benefit  of  the  culture  is  having  them  near  a very  dry  field,  in 
order  to  manage  them  as  above-mentioned.  He  has  found  that  they 
will  do  exceedingly  well  without  manuring,  efpecially  if  the  land  is  an 
old  rough  paflure,  or  which  wants  to  be  broken  up  ; fallow'^ed  well 
and  thoroughly  ploughed,  produces  great  crops.  Sea  weed  his  lordfhip 
has  tried  for  them,  fpread  about  the  thicknefs  of  dung,  and  it  gave  pro- 
digious products.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is- clearly  of  opinion,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  beneficial  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  than  intro- 
ducing this  culture,  and  fo  well  convinced  of  this,  that  he  has  always 
fhewn  his  crops  to  farmers,  weighed  them  before  them,  fhewed  the 
cattle  fed,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  them  come  into  the  culture,  but 

in 
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in  vain.  As  a preparation  of  corn  they  are  incomparable  j he  has  had 
very  great  crops  of  barley  after  them,  fuch  as  were  laid  with  every 
heavy  rain  from  luxuriance.  Wheat  alfo  he  has  fown  after  them,  and 
got  eight  barrels  an  acre  from  feven  Rone  of  feed. 

CABBAGES 

Lord  Shannon  cultivated  alfo:  generally  had  five  or  fix  acres  for 
four  or  five  years  ; the  fort  the  flat  dutch,  and  got  very  fine  crops. 
Gave  them  to  cattle  of  all  fo’^s,  who  eat  them  very  greedily,  and  did 
better  upon  them  than  upon  turneps,  but  would  not  lafl;  longer  than 
chriftmas,  otherwife  would  have  preferred  them.  The  crops  of  corn  after 

them  neither  better  nor  wcife  than  after  turneps.  Tried  alfo  the  fcotch 

and  other  forts,  but  pre^^rred  the  flat  dutch  to  any  pther.  One  great 
obiedlion  to  both  cabb^g^^s  and  turneps  is  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon  in 
Ireland  which  is  fo  jteat  as  to  burfl:  the  cabbages,  and  make  the  tur- 
neps run  to  feed  beRte  their  time.  As  to  the  grafs  fpringing  fo  fall  in 
winter,  as  to  pre*^^^^  necelTity  of  the  culture,  he  does  not  find  it. 
Cabbages  mufl;  K well  manured  for.  : :<  u. 

POTATO  E,  S. 

Lord  Sha^^o^^  planted  eighteen  acres  of  potatoes  with  the  plough, 
manuring  furrows  ; horfe  and  hand  hoed  them  perfectly,  to 

keep  ther  from  weeds  j did  it  twice,  and  purpofed  oftener,  but  the 
o-rowth  ^ luxuriant  that  neither  the  horfe  nor  hoe’  could 

getthr^Sfl  tflem.  Took  them  up  with  the  plough,  and  the  crop  proved 
gjj^e^ngly  good,  far  better  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  common 

met®^*  • ’ 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY. 

Lord  Shannon’s  expreflion  of  this  mode  to  me  was  excellent,  I read 
lyfelf  into  it  and  worked  myfelf  out  of  it.  He  tried  it  vvith  yvheat,  horfe  and 
hand-hoeing  it  perfedlly,  and  got  a very  fine  crop ; an  unexceptionable 
one  for  the  mode,  but  the  produce  was  not  equal  to  the  common  way, 
while  the  expence,  trouble,  and  attention,  were  endlefs,  fo  that  he  was 
convinced,  even  by  his  fuccefs,  that  it  could  not  be  a beneficial  mode  of 
culture.  For  turneps  alfo  he  prefers  veryi^much  the  broad-caft  mode, 
and  never  began  the  drill  method  but  as  an  eafe  of  hoeing. 

- 1 J j , ‘ i I 

SOILING. 

j Soiling  horfes,  &c.  in  fummer,  with  grafs  mown  every  day,  Lord- 

/ ‘Shannon  has  pradlifed  greatly,  and  finds  it  highly  beneficial,  and  parti- 

cularly for  raifing  great  quantities  of  dung. 
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SEA-SAN'D  AND  LIME. 

The  manures  which  Lord  Shannon  ufes  are  fea-fand  and  lime  He 
prefers  the  latter  for  brown  flaty  (lone  land,  and  fand  for  lime’ftone 
land  : has  ufed  great  quantities  of  it,  though  four  to  fix  miles  from  the 
fea.  In  one  month  he  has  brought  6719  barrels  of  it,  at  5d.  a barrel' 
or  139!.  19s.  gkd.  for  67  acres,  at  100  barrels  an  acre,  and  afterwards 
50  more  for  a lecond  drefllng  : the  effea  of  it  is  very  great,  particularly 
in  bringing  daKies -{MlisJ  on  very  poor  land,  and  white  clover  when  laid 
on  good  grafs  lands.  If  a bag  breaks,  and  'bme  accidentally  falls  on  a wafte 
the  man  gathers  it  up  as  clear  as  he  can,  )et  it  is  fure  to  bring  a patch 
of  white  clover.  Lime  his  lordfliip  burns  u a long-necked  kiln,  which 
he  finds  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  one  barrel  cR  culm  burns  ten  of  lime 
He  lets  the  kiln,  and  buys  the  lime  at  is.  4.d.  l barrel.  Draws  26  bar- 
rels a day.  The  culm  4s.  a barrel.  The  labourvi-s  hire  id.  a barrel  for 
quarrying,  breaking,  and  burning.  ’ 

BOUNTIES. 

Lord  Shannon’s  bounties  to  labourers  amount  to  (^qI.  a year  He 
gives  them  by  way  of  encouragement ; but  only  to  fuc^  ^s  can  foeak 
englifh,  and  do  fomething  more  than  fill  a cart.  ^ 

DITCHES. 

His  lordfhip  has  made  fome  ditches  of  an  extraordinaiy  "’rnenfion  • 
the  following  fegment : ' 


4 f.  6 i.  j o f. 


The  center  of  1 3 feet  6 inches,  is  a terrafs  between  two  ditches,  broad 
enough  to  plant  a hedge  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  have  a riding  between 
them : it  is  moft  completely  done,  and  will  anfwer  the  double  purpofe 
perfedfly.  He  is  alfo  doing  a good  deal  in  the  following  dimenfions : 


8 feet  6 i. 


3 f-  3 f- 


'J  '' 
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which  cofts  a (hilling  a perch,  a double  row  of  quick,  and  a walk  or 
ride  between. 

LINEN  MANUFACTOP.  Y. 

Lord  Shannon  eftablilhed  a fad:oryat  Cloghnickelty,  in  the  year  1769, 
a bleach  yard  of  feventeen  acres  of  land,  with  mills,  &c.  for  bleaching 
the  pieces  that  are  wove  in  the  neigli'bourhood.  There  are  94  looms  at 
work  in  the  town,  tool,  a week  laid  out  in  yarn,  and  at  three  fairs, 
1800I.  the  amount  of  which  is  yoocl.  a years  the  cloth  chiefly  coare : 
and  this  eflablilhment  has  had  great  effect  in  increafing  the  manufactures 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

COMPOSTS. 

H E is  exceedingly  attentive  in  forming  compofts.  A river  runs 
through  Cafl'lemartyr,  part  of  which  is  often  full,  of  fand  and  mud  j 
this  he  empties  periodically  and  mixes  it  with  lime.  In  one  field  I faw 
larger  compolt  heaps  of  thefe  materials,  than  I remember  any  where  elfe 
to  have  obferved  ; one  of  thefe  was  105  yards  long,  nine  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  containing  cubical  yards  _ _ . 1260 

Another,  78  and  8 broad,  and  4 feet  high  - - - 832 

Another,  155  by  5,  and  4 feet  high  - - - 1033 

Another,  76  by  5,  and  4 feet  high  - - ' - - 506 


Total 


3631 


Among  thefe  hills  were  2000  barrels,  or  8000  bufliels  of  lime  mixed : 
after  this  it  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that  he  manures  his  land  with  uncommon 
fpirit. 

WASTE  LAND. 

His  Lordfliip  has  reclaimed  109  acres  of  furze  land,  which  he  has  era- 
dicated, and  brought  to  a very  profitable  foil. 


WALLING. 

Lord  Shannon  has  inclofed  380  acres  with  a moft  excellent  wall,  eight 
feet  and  a half  high  under  the  coping,  and  8 inches  above  it.  The  wall 
is  two  feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  i8  inches  at  top,  and  coifs  4 s,  per 
perch,  or  il.  i6s.  running  meafure. 

BARN. 

The  befl:  built  barn  I have  feen  in  Ireland,  is  at  Caftle  Martyr.  The 
bays  and  threfliing  floor  are  fourteen  feet  high,  and  over  them  are  two 
ftories  for  granaries,  the  firfl;  eight  feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  upper 
one  eight  feet  nine  inches,  befides  the  roof,  with  a door  in  the  center  of 
the  floors,  and  a wheel  for  winding  facks  up.  It  is  built  in  fuch  a 

manner. 
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manner,  the  doors,  &c.  fo  plated  every  where  at  the  edges  v/lth  iron, 
that  it  is  Impoirible  a moufe  fhould  get  in  or  out ; or  that  a rat  fhould 
any  where  gnaw  his  way  in.  Upon  clearing  it  laft  year,  about  twenty 
mice  were  found,  that  had  been  carried  in  in  the  fheafs,  a little  ftraw 
was  laid  for  them  in.  a corner,  and  the  barn  fhut  for  a fortnight,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  were  found  alive,  and  killed,  not  one  being  able 
to  efcape.  I have  feen  very  fine  barns. built  in  England,  on  capt  ftones, 
into  which  no  vermin  could  get,  unlefs  carried  in,  but  when  they  were 
carried  in,  they  had  a million  of.  ways  to  get  out. 

BULLOCKS  DRAV/N  BY  THE  HORNS. 

Lord  Shannon  upon  going  into  tillage,  found  that  the  expence  of 
horfes  was  fo  great,  that  it  eat  up  all  the  profit  of  the  farm  j which  made 
him  determine  to  ufe  bullocks  ; he  did  it  in  the  common  method  of 
yokes  and  bows,  but  they  performed  fo  indifferently,  and  with  fuch 
manifeft  uneafinefs,  that  he  imported  the  french  method  of  drawing  by 
the  horns  j and  in  order  to  do  this  effedfually,  he  wrote  to  a perfon  at 
Bourdeaux  to  hire  him  a man  who  was  pra6ticed  in  that  method.  Upon 
the  correfpondent  being  applied  to,  he  reprefented  difficulties  attending 
it,  the  man  who  was  fpoken  to  having  been  in  Germany  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  Upon  which  Lord  Shannon  gave  directions  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  bought  and  fent  over  which  the  labourer  wifhed  to  bring  with 
him.  According,  a bullock  of  the  beft  fort,  that  had  been  worked 
three  years,  was  purchafed  ; alfo  a hay-cart,  a plough,  harrows,  and  all 
the  tackle  for  harneffing  them  by  the  horns,  which,  with  the  man,  were 
fent  over.  His  falary  was  to  be  400  livres  a year,  with  board,  &c. 
The  bullock,  218  livres  j tackle  for  two  bullocks,  36.  Two  carts,  314. 
A plough  and  harrow,  123,  which,  with  other  expences,  came  to 
4.^51.  17s.  and  freight  16I.  i6s.  Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  coft, 
from  firft  to  laft,  to  bring  it  thoroughly  to  bear,  about  an  hundred 
pounds.  His  Lordfliip  is  perfuaded,  that  the  firft  year  of  his  intro- 
ducing it  at  large  on  his  farm,  faved  him  the  whole.  He  has  purfued 
the  method  ever  fince,  and  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  He  finds  the 
bullocks  fo  perfectly  at  their  eafe,  that  it  is  a pleafure  to  fee  them  j for 
firft  breaking  up  lays,  and  for  crofs  ploughing,  he  ufes  four,  but  in  all 
fucceeding  earths,  only  two  ; nor  more  for  the  firft  ploughing  of  ftub- 
bles : I faw  fix  ploughs  doing  this  in  a wheat  ftubble,  and  they  did  it 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  with  great  eafe.  Upon  firft  introducing  it,  there 
was  a combination  among  all  his  men  againft  the  praCtice,  but  Lord 
Shannon  was  determined  to  carry  his  point  3 in  this  matter,  he  followed 
a courfe  that  had  all  imaginable  fuccefs  : one  lively  fenfible  boy  took  to 
the  oxen,  and  worked  them  readily.  His  Lordfhip  at  once  advanced 
this  boy  to  eight  pence  a day  : this  did  the  bufinefs  at  once ; other's 
followed  the  example,  and  fince  that  he  has  had  numbers  who  could 
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manage  them,  and  plough  as  well  as  the  frenchman.  They  plough  an 
acre  a day  with  eafe  j and  carry  very  great  loads  of  corn  and  hay, 
coals,  &c.  Four  bullocks  in  the  french  cart  brought  twelve  barrels  of 
coals,  fhip  meafure,  each  5 cv/t.  or  three  tons,  but  the  tackle  of  the 
fore  couple  breaking,  the  other  two  drew'  the  load  above  a mile  to  a 
forge.  Two  of  them  drew  35  cwt.  of  flag  ftone,  three  miles  with  cafe; 
but  Lord  Shannon  does  not  in  common  v^ork  them  in  this  man- 
ner, three  tons  he  thinks  a proper  load  for  four  bullocks.  Upon  the 
bailiff,  Mr.  Bere,  mentioning  loads  drawn  by  thefe  oxen,  that  appeared 
to  me  moft  extraordinarily  great,  I exprefled  many  doubts,  his  Lord- 
fhip  immediately  ordered  the  french  harveft  cart  to  be  loaded  half  a mile 
from  the  reeks;  it  was  done;  1020  flieafs  of  w'heat  were  laid  on  it, 
and  two  oxen  drew  it  without  difficulty  ; we  then  weighed  forty  flieafs, 
the  weight  251  lb.  at  which  rate  the  1020  came  to  63751b.  or  above 
three  tons,  which  is  a vafl:  weight  for  two  oxen  to  draw  ; I am  very 
much  in  doubt  whether  in  yoaks  they  would  have  ftirred  the  cart  fo 
loaded. 

Lord  Shannon  has  an  excellent  way  of  managing  all  his  cattle  in 
one  circumftance,  which  is  to  mark  them  on  the  horn  with  numbers, 
and  keeps  a book  ruled  in  columns,  and  engraved,  by  which  means,  on 
turning  to  the  number,  he  fees  every  particular  of  the  beaft,  which  are 
inferted  in  the  columns.  He  trains  them  for  work  at  three  to  four 
yaers  old,  gently  breaking  them  in  at  once,  without  any  difficulty. 

The  common  hufbandry  about  Caftle  Martyr,  will  be  feen  from  the 
following  account,  for  which  particulars  I am  obliged  to  the  attention 
of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  who  took  every  method  to  have  me  well 
informed.  Farms  rife  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres,  but 
fome  to  one  thoufand,  of  which  fize  Lord  Middleton  has  one.  Farms 
not  taken  in  partnerfliip  fo  much  as  in  other  parts ; two  or  three 
will  take  a farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  but  it  is  not  general.  The 
foil  is  various ; the  vale,  from  Carricktowel  to  Killay,  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  long,  and  four  over,  is  of  lime-ftone  ; the  hills  are  brown  ftone  ; 
the  loam  upon  it  is  from  three  inches  to  eight  feet,  ftrong,  rich  and 
good;  dry  in  winter,  and  good  turnep  land.  Thefe  lime-ftone  rocks 
arc  full  of  cavities,  and  fubterraneous  paflages,  fo  that  if  you  cut  a 
drain  to  carry  water  off,  and  touch  upon  a lime-ftone  rock,  probably  all 
will  find  its  way.  Rent  of  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  on  an  average,  twelve 
fliillings  an  acre;  Kilnatalton,  eight  fhillings.  A third  part  of  the  county 
is  wafte  land,  the  price 'of  which  is  rifen  extremely  in  a few  years  ; rent, 
one  fhilling;  the  reft  of  the  county,  eight  fliillings.  The  courfe  of 
crops  : 

I.  Potatoes,  upon  clay  ground,  dunged  and  ploughed  at  3 1.  plant 
fix  barrels  at  two  and  a half  cwt.  produce  50  to  100  barrels;  potatoes 
fell  2S.  to  4s.  a barrel. 


2.  Wheat, 
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2.  Wheat,  fow  twelve  Rone,  produce  five  barrels. 

3.  Oats,  on  one  ploughing,  fow  a barrel  of  fourteen  ftone,  crop  eight 
barrels.  Some  poor  people  take  one  or  two  more  crops  of  oats. 

4.  Lay  out  for  grafs  from  two  to  twelve  years.  They  fometimes  burn 
for  potatoes,  efpecially  on  the  abfentee  eftates,  and  get  as  good  crops. 


as  in  the  other  way. 

^ Expence  of  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

Rent  - - - - - 300 

Seed  - - - - - 0180 

Planting  and  trenching,  forty  days  of  a man  - ' - i o o 

Taking  up,  and  carrying  home,  &c.  - -100 

Tythe  - - - - - 060 


>C-  6 4 o 


Produce. 

Seventy  barrels,  at  3 s.  - - - - 10100 

Expences  - - - - - - 640 

Profit  - - - - - ->(^.460 

A difpute  arifing  upon  the  produce  of  potatoes.  Lord  Shannon  or- , 
dered  fome  fpades  fquare  (each  51-  feet)  to  be  taken  up,  and  weighed 
themj  the  weight,  on  an  average,  19  lb.  per  fpade,  or  108  barrels  per  acre, 
each  252  lb.  that  is,  12  weights  to  the  barrel,  each  21  lb.  Thefe  were 
his  own  potatoes,  and  not  an  extra  crop  at  all.  Barley  is  fometimes  put 
in  inftead  of  oats,  and  here  inftead  of  wheat.  A crop  of  here  produces  10 
barrels  ; barley  yields  8.  No  turneps  or  rape.  A few  of  the  better  far- 
mers fow  clover,  but  the  number  very  inconfiderable.  Flax  is  fown  by 
few  of  the  common  people  in  patches.  Paring  and  burning  is  called 
graffing,  and  burning  is  pradlifed  by  the  common  farmers,  upon  fuch 
eftates  as  their  landlords  will  permit.  They  manure  with  fea  fand  for 
corn,  and  fea  weed  for  potatoes ; they  will  carry  them  three  miles  from 
the  fea  : all  make  compofts  of  fand  and  earth.  Dairies  are  numerous, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cows  fet  at  3 1.  a cow.  The  dairyman  has  his  privi- 
lege, which  is  an  acre  of  land  for  every  ten  cows,  a good  houfe  and 
dairy;  a collop  for  every  10  cows,  and  will  keep  8 or  10  pigs.  If  not 
paid  in  money,  it  is  onecwt.  of  butter  and  12s.  in  money.  A cow  that 
gives  two  gallons  a day  the  dairyman  cannot  rejedl : it  will  take  three 
acres  to  a cow,  but  privilege  and  all  is  four  acres.  Very  few  flocks  in 
this  country  ; Mr  Robert  Fitzgerald  has  1000  to  1500  : but  the  number 
too  few  to  be  worth  mentioning.  The  poor  people  all  keep  a collop  or 
two  of  flieep,  with  which  they  cloath  themfelves.  They  plough  gene- 
rally 
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rally  with  four  horfes,  fow  with  two,  and  ufc  ploughs  of  fo  bad  a con- 
ifrudfion,  that  a man  attends  them  with  a ilrong  Rick  leaning  on  the 
beam  to  keep  it  in  the  ground. 

Land  fells  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe.  Rents  have  not  fallen;  for 
very  little  of  it  is  let  at  more  than  its  value.  Tythes  are  every  where  va- 
lued by  the  pro6for  by  the  acre.  No  emigrations  from  the  county  of 
Corke.  The  religion  is  almoft  univerfally  catholic.  Building  a common 
cabbin  5I.  two  of  Rone,  See.  for  3 il.  jos.  They  carry  half  a barrel  of  fea 
fand  on  horfeback,  fourteen  miles  from  Corke  to  the  mountains  of  Bar- 
rymore, and  to  Mr.  Coppinger’s,  twenty-four  miles,  and  it  improves 
much  for  tillage  : but  it  is  carried  when  not  to  mountains  in  cars  : it  is 
not  found  to  be  fo  good  as  lime. 

There  is  a woollen  trade  at  CaRle  Martyr  : Mr.  James  Pratt  in  parti- 
cular buys  wool  in  Tipperary  and  at  Ballynafioe.  The  beR  is  the  Con-  ‘ 
naught ; it  is  the  fineR,  and  is  fhort ; the  longeR  is  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  and  Tipperary.  In  Carlow  they  keep  the  Rieep  fattening  a year 
longer,  after  buying  in  Tipperary.  Tipperary  wool  5 lb.  Carlow  6 lb. 
Connaught  4!  lb.  In  forting,  the  fine  belly  wool  is  feparated,  the  finer 
will  make  cloth  of  los.  or  12s.  a yard.  The  back  and  fides  are  laid 
by  for  combing,  the  other  is  carded ; about  four  fifths  of  the  fleece  is 
combed.  Combs  in  his  own  houfe,  employing  16  to  20  hands;  pays 
them  by  the  ball,  3d.  each  of  24  oz.  and  they  earn  8 s.  a week  ; thefe 
balls  are  given  out  to  the  poor  people  to  fpin,  employing  above  a thoufand 
fpinners  They  fpin  a ball  from  11  to  13  fkain  in  four  days,  attend- 
ing their  family  befides.  The  value  is  2s.  8d.  per  ball : are  paid  pd.  a 
ball.  In  this  way  of  doing  it  there  are  not  many  tricks,  being  in  ge- 
neral very  honeR.  For  II  fkains,  8d. — 12 — pd. — 13 — lod. — 14 — nd. 
They  are  forted  and  packed  in  packs  of  180  balls,  which  fell  at  30I.  a 
pack.  It  was  never  known  to  be  higher  than  laR  year  ; twenty  years  ago 
it  was  25I.  a pack,  about  a fourth  of  what  is  fpun  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  is  worked  up  at  home.  The  trade  has  been  a rifing  one  for 
two  years.  ' 

Edward  Roche,  Efq;  of  Kildining,  gave  me,  at  CaRle  Martyr,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  foine  improvements  he  has  made.  Flas  done  250  acres 
of  moujitain,  and  began  upon  50  of  bog  ; the  former  with  parine  ard  burn- 
ing wiih  ploughs,  at  7 s,  and  cutting  an  1 burning,  5 s.  6 d.  in  June  and 
July.  Limes  with  ihe  aRies,  50  barrels  per  acre,  at  47  gallons,  or  75,  at  5d. 
Spread  and  plough  in  april  or  may;  then  fet  to  poor  people,  at  30s.  an  acre. 
They  trench  in  potatoes  in  the  common  vvay,  get  on  an  average  fixty  bar- 
rels, then  trench  in  rye  or  black  oats,  fix  men  to  an  acre  ; crops  fix  bar- 
rels of  rye,  20  Rt)ne  per  ban  el,  at  7“;.  or  8s.  and  black  oats,  10  kilderkins,  at 
I 1 Rone  ; then  white  oa;s,  8 b.iireis,  fow  grafs  feeds  one  barrel,  with  them, 
and  8 lb.  white  clover,  and  2 lb.  rib-grals.  Tiie  land  btfoie  not  6.’.  an  acre, 
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could  let  it  now  at  7 s.  Ploughs  with  fix  bullocks  firft,  and  four  after- 
wards. Potatoe  ftalks  he  carries  to  his  pound,  but  in  general  are  left  in  heaps 
in  the  field,  and  are  a nuffance  to  ploughing.  In  Wicklow,  they  bleed  their 
horfes  and  cows,  and  mix  the  blood  with  meal  for  food. 

From  Caftle  Martyr,  feptember  20,  to  Caftle  Mary,  the  feat  of 

Longfield,  Efq;  who  keeps  a great  quantity  of  land  in  his  hands. 

Has  cultivated  the  potatoes,  called  here  bulls,  that  is,  the  englifh  clufier^ 
very  much  for  cattle,  but  nobody  will  eat  them  ; he  has  from  fix  to 
eleven  acres  yearly  : plants  them  in  the  common  manner,  and  gets 
I2C  barrels  an  acre,  of  20  ftone  each.  I faw  a fpade  of  five  feet  and  a 
half  fquare,  dug  the  produce  23  lb.  on  very  poor  land.  On  fand  and  fea 
weed  the  fame  fpace  of  London  ladies,  weighed  27  lb.  Manures  for 
them  with  fea  fand  and  weed,  but  not  with  dung  j gives  them  to  his 
horfes  and  bullocks : and  when  he  gives  his  horfes  potatoes,  they  have 
no  oats.  It  is  furprizing  to  fee  how  fond  horfes  are  of  them  j they 
do  very  well  on  them  raw,  but  the  beft  way  is  to  boil  them,  as 
they  will  then  fatten  the  horfes.  The  bullocks  are  equally  fond  of  them, 
and  will  follow  him  to  eat  them  out  of  his  hand.  Sheep  are  the  fame, 
and  will  get  into  the  fields  to  fcrape  them  up  : upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Longfield  is  perfuaded  that  no  root  or  crop  in  the  world  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  a farmer  than  this  potatoe,  fo  that  he  fhould  have  continued  in 
turneps,  which  he  has  cultivated  largely  but  has  found  this  root  fo  per- 
fedlly  uieful,  that  he  has  experienced  the  abfolute  dependence  which  may 
be  placed  on  them  for  winter  provifion  of  all  forts..  ' And  what  is  of  in- 
finite confequence,  the  culture  may  be  extended  to  what  quantity  you 
pleafe,  without  the  affiftance  of  dung,  without  which  other  potatoes  can- 
not be  managed. 

Mr.  Longfield  eftablifhed  the  linen  manufadfure  here  three  years  ago, 
by  building  a bleach  mill  and  bleach  green  j he  has  14  looms  conftantly 
at  work  upon  his  own  account,  who  are  paid  for  what  they  manufadture 
by  the  yard.  The  fort  generally  made  is  from  900  to  1400,  and  makes 
650  pieces  of  25  yards  length,  annually  j fells,  at  prefent,  from  23s.  to 
30s.  a piece.  The  fadlory  employs  50  hands  ; bleaches  great  quantities 
for  the  poor  people.  A great  many  weavers  are  fcattered  about  the  coun- 
try, who  bring  their  webs,  &c.  to  be  bleached  here.  The  flax  is  raifed, 
and  the  yarh  ipun'at  Clanikilty  and  Rofs,  &c.  in  the  weft  of  the  county. 
No  woollen  manufadlure  is  caia  ied  on  in  this  country.  Mr.  Longfield  has 
always  ploughed  with  oxen,  which  he  has  found  far  more  advantageous 
than  horfes.  Clover  he  has  cultivated  long  with  very  great  fuccefs,  and 
finds  it  highly  beneficial.  The  county  of  Cork  two-thirds  wafte,  at  a 
very  low  or  no  rate,  the  other  third  at  15s. 

September  21ft  to  Roftellan,  the  feat  of  Lord  Inchiquin,  command- 
ing a beautiful  view  of  Corke  harbour,  the  fliips  at  Cove,  the  great  ifland, 
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and  the  two  others  which  guard  the  opening  of  the  harbour.  It  appears  here  a 
noble  baton  of  teveral  miles  extent,  furroiinded  with  high  grounds,  which  want 
no  other  addition  but  woods.  This  view  is  feen  in  great  perfedion  from  the 
windows  of  two  very  good  rooms,  25  by  35,  which  his  Lordfhip  has  built  in 
addition  to  the  old  caOle. 

From  Roftellan  to  Lota,  the  feat  of  Frederick  Rogers,  Efq;  I had  before, 
feen  it  in  the  highefl:  perfedion  from  the  water  going  from  Dunkettle  to  Cove,- 
and  from  the  grounds  of  Dunkettle.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fhew 
me  the  back  grounds,  which  are  admirably  wooded,  and  of  a fine  varied 
furface. 

Got  to  Corke  in  the  evenirig,  and  waited  on  the  Dean,  who  received  me 
with  the  moft  flattering  attention.  Corke  is  one  of  the  mofl  populous  places  I 
have  ever  been  in  ; it  was  market-day,  and  I could  fcarce  drive  through  the 
flreets,  they  were  fo  amazingly  thronged : on  the  other  days,  the  number  is 
very  great.  1 fhould  fuppole  it  muft  refemble  a Dutch  town,  for  there  are 
many  canals  in  the  flreets,  with  quays  before  the  houfes.  The  beft  built  part 
is  Morrifon’s  Ifland,  which  promifes  well  j the  old  part  of  the  town  is  very 
clofe  and  dirty.  As  to  its  commerce,  the  following  particulars  I owe  to 
Robert  Gordon,  Efq;  the  furveyor-general. 


Average  of  7iineteen  years  export^  ending  march  24, 
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Hides,  at  il.  each  - 

Bay  and  woollen  yarn  - - - - ^ - 

Butter,  at  30s.  per  cwt.  from  56s.  to  72s.  « - _ 

Beef,  at  20s.  a barrel  - - - . - 

Camblets,  ferges,  5cc. 

Candles  - - - 

Tallow  - - - - - - - 

Herrings,  18  to  35,000).  all  their  own  - _ - 

Glue,  20  to  25,000  - 

Pork 

Wool  to  England  - - _ _ 

Small  exports,  Gottenburgh  herrings,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.  feather- 
beds, palliaffes,  feathers,  5cc.  - - » . _ 


64.000 

294.000 

180.000 
291,970 

40.000 
34>22o 

20.000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 

64.000 

14.000 


jf.  1,100,190 

Average  prices  of  the  19  years  on  the  cuftom  books.  All  exports  on  thofe 
bocks  are  rated  at  the  value  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  > but  the  im-* 
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ports  have  always  ip  per  cent,  on  the  Twcrn  price  added  to  them.  Seventy  to 
eighty  fail  of  (hips  belong  to  Corke.  Average  of  (hips  that  entered  that  port  in 
thole  19  years,  872  per  annum.  The  number  of  people  at  Corke  muftered  by  the 
clergy,  by  hearth-money,  and  by  the  number  of  houfes,  payments  to  minifter, 
average  of  the  three,  67,000  louls,  if  taken  before  the  ift  of  September,  after 
that  20,000  increafed.  There  are  700  corpers  in  the  town.  Barrels,  all  of  oak 
or  beech,  ail  from  America:  the  latter  for  herrings,  now  from  Gottenburgh 
and  Norway.  The  excife  of  Corke  now  no  more  than  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
reign.  Ridiculous ! 

Cork  old  duties,  in  1751,  produced  - - - - 62,000 

Now  the  fame  - - - - ~ jC-  140,000 

Bullocks  j 6,000  head,  32,000  barrels;  41,000  hogs,  20,000  barrels.  Butter 
22,000.  Firkins  of  half  a hundred  weight  each,  both  increafe  this  year, 
the  whole  being 

240.000  firkins  of  butter 

120.000  barrels  beef. 

Export  of  woollen  yarn  from  Corke,  300,000!.  a year  in  the  irifh  market.  No 
wool  fmuggled,  or  at  leaft  very  little.  The  wool  comes  to  Corke,  &c.  and  is 
delivered  out  to  combers,  who  make  it  into  balls.  Thefe  balls  are  bought  up 
by  the  french  agents  at  a vaft  price,  and  exported ; but  even  this  does  not 
amount  to  40,000!.  a year. 

Prices. 

Beef,  21s.  per  cwt.  never  fo  high  by  2s.  6d.  Pork,  30s.  never  higher  than 
i8s.6d.  owing  to  the  army  demand.  Slaughter  dung,  8d.  for  a horfe-load. 
Country  labourer  6d.  about  town  lod.  Milk  7 pints  a penny.  Coals  3s.  8d. 
to  5s.  a barrel,  6 of  which  make  a ton.  Eggs  4 a penny. 

Corke  labourers.  Cellar  ones  20,000;  have  is.  id.  a day,  and  as  much  bread, 
beef,  and  beer,  as  they  can  eat  and  drink,  and  7 lb.  of  offals  a week  for  their 
families.  Rent  for  their  houfe,  40s.  Mafon  and  Carpenters  labourers  lod.  a 
day.  Sailors,**  now,  3I.  a month  and  fhip  provifions : before  the  american  war, 
28$.  Porters  and  coal-heavers  paid  by  the  great.  State  of  the  poor  people 
in  general  incomparably  better  off  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  There  are  im- 
ported 18,000  barrels  annually  of  fcotch  herrings,  at  i8s.  a barrel.  The  fait 
for  the  beef  trade  comes  from  Lifbon,  St.  Ube’s,  &c.  The  fait  for  the  fi(h 
trade  from  Rochelle  : for  butter  englifl)  and  irifb. 

Particulars  of  the  woolleh  fabricks  of  the  county  of  Corke  received 
from  a manufadfurer.  The  woollen  trade,  ferges  and  camblets,  ratteens, 
frizes,  druggets,  and  narrow  cloths,  the  laft  they  make  to  los.  and  12s. 
a yard ; if  they  might  export  to  8s.  they  are  very  clear  that  they  could 
get  a great  trade  forthe  woollen  manufacturers  of  Corke;  the  wool  comes 
ftom  Galway  and  Rofcommon,  combed  here  by  combers,  who  earn  8 s. 
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to  I os.  a week,  into  balls  of  24  ounces,  which  is  fpun  into  worfteds, 
of  twelve  fkains  to  the  ball,  and  exported  to  Yarmouth  for  Norwich  j 
the  export  price,  30I.  a pack,  to  33I.  never  before  fo  high;  average  of 
them  26I.  to  30I.  Some  they  work  up  at  home  into  ferges,  fluffs,  and 
camblets  ; the  ferges  ’at  1 2d.  a yard,  34  inches  wide ; the  fluffs  fixteen 
Inches,  at  i8d.  the  camblets  at  nine-pence  halfpenny  to  thirteen  pence; 
The  fpinners  at  nine-pence  a ball,  one  in  a week  ; or  a ball  and  half 
twelve-pence  a week,  and  attend  the  family  befides  ; this  is  done  mofl 
in  Waterford  and  Kerry,  particularly  near  Killarny ; the  weavers  earn 
IS.  a day  on  an  average.  Full  three-fourths  of  the  wool  is  exported  in 
yarn,  and  only  one-fourth  worth  worked  up.  Half  the  wool  of  Ireland 
IS  combed  in  the  county  of  Corke. 

A very  great  manufadlure  of  ratteens  at  Carric-on-fure,  the  bay 
worfled  is  for  ferges,  fhalloons,  &c.  Woollen  yarn  for  coarfe  cloths, 
which  latter  have  been  lofl  for  fome  years,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
wool.  The  bay  export  has  declined  fince  1770,  which  declenfion  is 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  wool. 

No  wool  fmuggled,  not  even  from  Kerry,  not  a hoop’s  cargo  in  twenty 
years,  the  price  too  high  ; the  declenfion  has  been  confiderable.  For  every 
86  packs  that  are  exported,  a licence  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  which 
20I.  is  paid. 

From  the  a6l  of  the  lafl  feflions  of  Great  Britain  for  exporting 
woollen  goods  for  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Abraham  Lane, 
of  Corke,  eflablifhed  a new  manufacture  of  army  cloathing  for  that 
purpofe,  which  is  the  firfl  at  Corke,  and  pays  40 1.  a week  in  labour 
only.  Upon  the  whole  there  has  been  no  increafe  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture within  20  years.  Is  clearly  of  opinion  that  many  fabricks  might 
be  worked  up  here  much  cheaper  than  in  France,  .of  cloths  that  the 
french  have  beat  the  englifh  out  of ; thefe  are,  particularly,  broad-cloths 
of  one  yard  and  half-yard  wide,  from  3s.  to  6s.  6d.  a yard  for  the  Levant 
trade.  Frizes  which  is  now  fupplied  from  Carcafi'one  in  Languedoc. 
Frizes  of  24  to  27  inches,  at  lod.  to  13d.  a yard.  Flannels,  27  to  36, 
from  yd.  to  146.  Serges  of  27  to  36  inches,  at  yd.  to  i2d.  a yard  ; thefe 
would  work  up  the  coarfe  wool.  At  Ballynafloe  fair,  in  July, . 200, oocl. 
a year  bought  in  wool.  There  is  a manufadlory  of  knit-flocking  by  the 
common  women  about  Corke,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  around ; the  yarn 
from  i2d.  to  i8d.  a pair,  and  the  worfled,  from  i6d.  to  2od.  and  earn 
from  1 2d.  to  i8d.  a week.  Befides  their  own  confumption,  great  quan- 
tities are  fent  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 

All  the  weavers  in  the  country  are  confined  to  towns,  have  no  land,  but 
fmall  gardens.  Bandle  or  narrow  linen,  for  home  confumption,  is  made 
in  the  weflem  part  of  the  county.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  circumflances 
of  all  the  manufa6luring  poor  are  better  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  The  manufactures  have  not  declined,  though  the  exportation  has. 
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owing  to  the  increafed  home  confumptions.  Bandon  was  once  the  feat 
of  the  fluff,  camblet,  and  fhag  manufadlure,  but  has  in  feven  years 
declined  above  three-fourths.  Have  changed  it  for  the  manufadlure 
of  coarfe  green  linens,  for  the  London  market,  from  6d.  to  9d.  a yard, 
27  inches  wide  j but  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  general  much’ 
leffened. 

September  2 2d,  left  Corke,  and  proceeded  to  Coolmore,  the  feat  of 
the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Oliver,  who  is  the  capital  farmer  of  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood; no  perfon  could  be  more  defirous  of  procuring  me  the  informa- 
tion I wiflied,  nor  any  more  able  to  give  it  me.  Mr.  Oliver  began  the  cul- 
ture of  turneps  four  years  ago,  and  found  them  fo  profitable  that  he  has 
every  year  had  a field  of  them  in  the  broad-cafl  method,  and  well  hoed. 
This  year  they  are  exceedingly  fine,  clean,  and  well  hoed,  fo  that  they 
would  be  no  difgrace  to  a Norfolk  farmer.  This  is  the  great  objedfc 
wanting  in  irifh  tillage ; a gentleman,  therefore,  who  makes  fo  confi- 
derable  a progrefs  in  it,  afls  in  a manner  the  moft  deferving  praife  that 
the  whole  circle  of  his  hufbandry  will  admit.  Mr.  Oliver  has  ufually 
drawn  his  crops  for  fheep  and  black  cattle ; for  the  former  he  has  fpread 
them  upon  grafs  fields  to  their  very  great  improvement ; and  the  cattle 
have  had  them  given  in  flails.  All  forts  have  done  perfedlly  well  on 
them,  infomuch  that  he  is  fully  convinced  of  their  great  importance  : he 
has  found  that  they  fupport  the  cattle  much  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  to 
fuch  a degree  of  fuperiority,  he  is  determined  never  to  be  without  a 
crop.  He  has  always  dunged  for  them,  except  when  he  has  ploughed 
up  a grafs  lay,  and  then  he  has  found  it  not  neceffary. 

In  bringing  in  furzy  wafle  land  he  has  improved  very  extenfively. 
One  inflance  in  particular  I fhall  mention,  becaufe  it  is  the  befl  prepa- 
ration for  laying  land  to  grafs  that  I have  met  with  in  Ireland  : he  firfl 
dug  it  and  put  in  potatoes,  no  manure,  the  crop  middling;  and  after 
that  cleared  it  of  flones,  which  were  in  great  numbers,  and  fowed  tur- 
neps, of  which  crop  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

“ In  november  177 1 , the  rev.  Archdeacon  John  Oliver  (at  his  refidence  in 
the  county  of  Corke)  began  to  cultivate  a field  for  turneps  and  cabbages ; 
the  field  contained  about  40  englifh  acres,  but  was  fo  full  of  rocks  that 
only  about  ten  or  eleven  plantation  acres  could  be  tilled,  the  remainder 
being  a lime-flone  quarry ; the  furface  in  the  part  tilled,  in  general,  not 
above  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  deepefl  part  not  above  twelve  inches 
over  the  lime-flone  quarry  ; this  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes  the 
fpring  preceding,  without  any  manure,  and  all  done  with  the  fpade, 
and  in  many  parts  there  was  not  fufficient  covering  for  them.  The 
ploughing  for  turneps  and  cabbages  was  finifhed  the  latter  end  of  decem- 
ber  ; it  remained  in  that  flate  till  the  month  of  march  following  (1772), 
when  a large  quantity  of  flones  were  taken  out  with  crows  and  fpades  ; 
it  was  then  ploughed  a fecond  time;  then  harrowed  with  very  flrong 
' harrows 


harrows  made  on  purpofe  j about  the  latter  end  of  may  it  was  rolled 
with  a wooden  roller  j on  the  i ith,  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  it  was 
fowed  with  about  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  feeds  to  the  englifh  acre. 
When  the  turneps  were  in  four  leaves  there  appeared  more  fern  and  po- 
tatoes than  turneps,  which  were  weeded  out  by  hand,  at  a great  expence ; 
and  in  about  three  weeks  after,  when  the  turneps  began  to  bottom,  they 
got  a fecond  weeding  as  before,  after  which  they  were  again  thinned  by 
hand ; thefe  different  operations  were  continued  till  the  turneps  were 
about  a pound  weight,  and  then  they  were  thinned  again,  and  weeded 
as  often  as  there  was  occafion,  and  now  it  is  imagined  they  are  as  great 
a crop  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  fome  thoufands  weighing  fourteen  pounds 
per  turnep.  Part  of  the  fame  field  is  fowed  in  drills,  thinned  and  weeded 
as  the  other,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  broad  caft,  but  are  a very 
good  crop.  Another  part  of  the  fame  field  is  planted  with  20,300  cab- 
bages of  different  kinds,  namely,  the  fiat  dutch,  borecole,  large  late 
dutch  cabbage,  turnep  cabbage,  and  large  fcotch  cabbage,  at  three  feet 
between  each  drill,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows,  v/hich  is  at  leafi:  one  foot 
too  near  in  the  drills,  and  half  a foot  in  the  rows,  as  they  now  touch 
one  another  this  13th  of  o6lober.  All  the  faid  cabbages  and  turneps 
were  cultivated  with  the  plough,  and  the  cabbages  hoed  with  the  garden 
hoes,  and  manured  moftly  with  rotten  dung ; part  with  horfe-dung,  not 
half  rotten,  from  the  liable  j part  with  cow-dung,  not  rotten  j part  with 
fea-flob  and  lime  mixed  j all  which  manures  anfwer  very  well.  One 
fmall  part  of  the  field  where  the  cabbages  were  planted,  was  broke  from 
tlie  lay  laft  march,  got  fix  ploughings  and  five  harrowings  j another  part 
four  ploughings  and  three  harrowings. 

The  quantity  of  ground  under  turneps  is  - 8 a.  i r.  lop. 

Under  cabbages  - - 2 a.  i r.  lop. 

The  turnep  ground  got  no  manure  of  any  kind,  nor  was  it  burned. 

The  foregoing  improvements  were  conducted  under  the  immediate 
care  and  management  of 

MAURICE  MURRAY.” 

After  thefe  turneps  he  fowed  barley,  and  with  the  barley,  grafs  feeds- 
before  this  improvement  the  land  was  worth  los.  an  acre,  but  after  it 
would  let  for  25s.  the  grafs  having  fucceeded  perfedlly.  Cabbages  Mr. 
Oliver  has  alfo  cultivated  thefe  four  years,  and  with  fuccefs,  but  does  not 
find,  upon  the  whole,  they  fucceed  fo  well  as  turneps,  except  Reynold’s 
turnep-rooted  cabbage,  which  is  of  very  great  ufe  late  in  the  fpring, 
after  other  forts  are  gone.  Beans  Mr.  Oliver  has  alfo  tried  in  fmali 
quantities,  and  feem  to  do  pretty  well  j I faw  his  crop  this  year  drilled 
and  well  managed,  and  a good  produce,  enough  to  give  him  the  expec- 
tation of  their  being  an  advantageous  article.  Lucerne  he  has  alfo  tried 
but  found  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  clean  too  great  to  anfwer  the  culti- 
vation. 
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yation.  Upon  manures  he  has  tried  an  experiment,  which  promifes  to 
be  of  confiderable  confequence  j upon  fome  land  he  took  in  from  a creek 
of  Corke  harbour,  under  the  flob  or  fea  ooze  he  dug  fome  very  fine  blue 
marie ; this  he  tried  for  potatoes  againft  dung ; the  crops  to  appearance 
very  equal,  but  upon  meafuring  d^  jpade  of  each,  the  part  marled  yielded 
141b.  but  that  dunged  only  7 f lb.  but  the  dunging  was  not  a confi- 
derable one.  It  is  an  object  of  prodigious  confequence  to  be  able  to  get 
potatoes  at  all  with  marie.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  Mr.  Oliver  has 
introduced  the  mode  of  planting  them  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a half 
afunder,  with  the  plough,  and  found  that  the  faving  of  labour  is  exceed- 
ingly  great,  but  that  the  difference  of  crop  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
common  method  : an  acre  which  yielded  1005  weights,  the  drilled  822, 
but  faving  in  the  feed  of  the  drilled  60  weights,  each  weight  2 1 lb. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  juft  taken  a farm  of  400  acres  of  land,  wafte  or  ex- 
haufted  by  the  preceding  tenant  by  inceffant  crops  of  corn  j this  land 
was  rented  at  is.  6d.  an  acre,  but  Mr.  Oliver  has  tried  it  at  15s.  and  is 
at  prefent  engaged  in  making  very  great  improvements  on  it ; draining 
the  wet  parts,  grubbing  furze,  fallowing,  liming,  inclofmg,  and  build- 
ing offices,  doing  the  whole  in  the  moft  perfe6l  manner,  and  will  foon 
make  the  farm  carry  an  appearance  very  different  from  what  it  ever  did 
before.  His  fallows  for  wheat  had  been  well  and  often  ploughed,  and 
of  a countenance  very  different  from  any  lands  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A YEAR  after  the  date  of  this  journey,  having  the  pleafure  of  being 
again  with  this  excellent  improver,  I had  a farther  opportunity  of  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  his  management.  . I had  alfo  gone  over  an 
improvement  of  his  at  Duntreleague,  near  Mitchelftown,  where  he  ad- 
vanced 300  acres  of  mountain  from  50I.  or  60I.  a year  to  300I.  a year, 
having  hired  it  on  a leafe  for  ever  j he  divided  the  whole  in  fields  of  a 
proper  fize  by  well-made  ditches,  doubly  planted  with  quick  and 
rows  of  trees  the  lands  were  improved  with  lime,  laid  down  to  grafs, 
and  let  to  tenants  who  pay  their  rents  well  ; but  Mr.  Oliver  refiding 
at  a diftance,  the  trees  were  very  much  damaged  and  hurt  by  the  te- 
nants cattle.  To  all  appearance  this  improvement  was  as  completely 
finiftied  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  the  great  profit  arifing  from  the  under- 
taking induced  the  archdeacon  to  attempt  his  new  one  I mentioned  above. 
In  that  I found  a very  great  progrefs  made  : befides  an  excellent  barn  of 
ftone  and  flate,  there  was  a fteward’s  houfe,  ftables,  See.  and  a good 
farm-yard,  walled  in  i and  it  was  with  particular  pleafure  I faw  (it  was 
in  winter)  a large  number  of  cows  and  young  cattle  very  well  littered  in 
it  with  ftraw,  and  feeding  on  turneps,  a thick  layer  of  fea-fand  having 
been  fpread  all  overdt.  The  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  farm 
went  on  apace,  efpecially  the  liming ; the  kiln  had  been  burning  a 
twelvemonth,  in  which  time  the  expence  had  been  as  follows : 


C O O L M O R E. 

364  barrels  of  culm,  at  4s.  - 

The  quarry  is  i | mile  englifh  from  the  kiln  j two  horfes 
and  two  men  drawing  ftone,  at  18s.  a week 
Two  men  quarrying,  5s.  a week  to  one,  and  3s.  a week 
to  the  other  _ _ _ _ _ 

Breaking  and  burning,  8s.  a week  - _ _ 

Gunpowder,  is.  a month  _ _ _ _ 

24  waggon-load  of  coal  cinders,  bought  at  Corke,  at  los. 
One  horfe  and  man  carries  out  24  barrels  a day,  at 
IS.  6d.  242  days  - - - - - 

Total 


28  I 

73 

0 

0 

/}6 

16 

0 

20 

16 

0 

20 

16 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

12 

X 

0 

0 

18 

I 

0 

92 

1 

0 

The  quantity  of  lime  drawn  from  february  1777  to  february  1778  was 
5824  barrels,  the  expence  therefore  juft  8d.  a barrel.  One  Corke  barrel 
of  culm,  at  4s.  ufed  every  day,  and  half  a barrel  of  afties  : the  kiln 
draws  18  barrels  a day,  16  for  i of  culm,  and  jo  for  i including  cin- 
ders. This  barrel  of  culm  is  6 bufhels  heaped.  Mr.  Oliver  had  an  old 
memorandum,  that  the  price  of  fuel  was  three-pence  farthing  per  barrel 
of  lime.  Twelve  tons  of  lime-ftone  produces  50  barrels  of  roach  lime. 
Nor  does  the  archdeacon  truft  to  lime  alone  j he  buys  great  quantities  of 
dung  and  foap  afties  in  Corke.  At  the  fame  time  I viewed  his  turnep 
crops  on  his  home  farm,  and  found  them  excellent,  and  many  oxen 
tied  in  ftalls  fattening  on  them,  a pradlice  he  finds  exceedingly  profit- 
able J when  other  graziers  fell  their  bullocks  with  difficulty,  he  puts  his 
to  turneps,  and  doubles  and  trebles  their  value.  In  1777  he  had  23 
acres  of  turneps.  Before  I conclude  this  account  of  his  fpirited  exertions, 
I muft  add,  that  if  a very  few  improvers  in  Ireland  have  gone  through 
more  extenfive  operations,  I have  not  found  one  more  attentive  or  more 
practical,  and,  upon  the  whole,  fcarcely  any  that  come  near  to  him. 

Land  about  Coolmore  lets  from  8s.  to  20s.  The  foil  limeftone;. 
Farms  rife  from  50I.  to  300I.  The  courfes  are, 

I.  Potatoes,  yield  50  barrels.  2.  Wheat,  3 barrels  : add  fometimes, 
3.  Oats.  4.  Lay  out  for  grafs. 

The  poor  people  have  moft  of  them  land  with  their  cabbins,  from  four 
to  fix  acres,  which  they  fow  with  potatoes  and  wheat.  Not  nrmy  of 
them  keep  cows,  but  a few  forry  fheep  for  milk;  they  generally  have 
milk,  either  of  their  own,  or  bought,  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  they 
have  herrings ; but  live,  upon  the  whole,  worfe  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  price  of  labour  6d.  a day  the  year  round; 
in  harveft  8d.  Rent  of  a cabbin  20s.  Many  dairies  here,  which  are  ge- 
nerally fet  at  four  pound  a cow,  fome  four  guineas,  and  near  Corke, 
five  pounds. 
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The  manures  are  lime,  at  is.  4d.  a barrel  roach ; if  burnt  by  them- 
felves,  8d.  to  icd.  lay  thirty  to  fifty  barrels.  Sea  fand  is  ufed,  fixty  to 
eighty  bags,  each  five  pecks,  to  the  acre.  Corke  dung  colds  6d.  to  is.  a car 
load;  it  is  all  bought  up  very  carefully;  ?ol.  a year  is  paid  for  the 
cleaning  of  one  flreet;  this  argues  a very  fpiritcd  huibandry. 

Rode  to  the  mouth  of  Corke  harbour;  the  grounds  about  it  are  all 
fine,  bold,  and  varied,  but  fo  bare  of  trees,  that  there  is  not  a fingle 
view  but  what  pains  one  in  the  want  of  wood.  Rents  of  the  tradt  fouth 
of  the  river  Caragoline,  from  5s.  to  30s.  average,  los.  Not  one  man  in 
five  has  a cow,  but  generally  from  one  to  four  acres,  upon  which  they 
have  potatoes,  and  five  or  fix  dieep,  which  they  milk,  and  fpin  their 
wool.  Labour  5d.  in  winter,  6d.  in  fummer;  many  of  them  for  three 
months  in  the  year  live  on  potatoes  and  water,  the  reft  of  it  they  have 
a good  deal  of  fifh.  But  it  is  remarked,  at  Kinfale,  that  when  fj^rats  are 
rnoft  plentiful,  difeafes  are  moft  common.  Rent  for  a mere  cabbin,  los. 
Much  paring  and  burning  ; paring  twenty-eight  men  a day,  fow  wheat 
on  it  and  then  potatoes  ; get  great  crops.  The  foil  a fharp  ftoney  land; 
no  lime-ftone  fouth  of  the  above  river.  Manure  for  potatoes,  with.fea 
weed,  for  26s.  which  gives  good  crops,  but  lafts  only  one  year.  Sea  E nd 
much  ufed,  no  fliells  in  it.  Farms  rife  to  two  or  three  hundred  acres, 
but  are  hired  in  partnerftiip. 

Before  I quit  the  environs  of  Corke,  I muft  remark,  that  the  country 
on  the  harbour,  I think  preferable,  in  many  refpefts  for  a refidence, 
to  anything  I have  feen  in  Ireland.  Firjl^  it  is  the  moft  foutherly  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Second^  there  are  very  great  beauties  of  profpedt. 

by  much  the  moft  animated,  bufy  feene  of  (hipping  in  all  Ireland, 
and  confequently.  Fourth.,  a ready  price  for  every  producT.  Fifth,  great 
plenty  of  excellent  fifh  and  wild  fowl.  Sixth,  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  city  for  objefts  of  convenience. 

September  24th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Oliver;  I purpofed  going 
from  hence  to  Bandon,  in  the  way  to  Carbury,  and  fo  to  Killarney,  by 
Bantry  and  Nedeen,  and  with  this  view  had  got  letters  of  recommendation 
to  feveral  gentlemen  in  that  country ; but  hearing  tliat  the  Priefts  Leap 
between  Bantry  and  Nedeen  was  utterly  impaft'aDle,  the  road  not  being 
finiflied,  which  is  making  by  fubfeription.  I changed  ray  route,  and 
took  the  Macroom  road.  Dined  with  Colonel  Ayres,  who  informed  me 
that  the  agriculture  of  that  neighbourhood  was  very  indifferent,  and  little 
worth  noting,  except  the  ufe  of  lime  as  a manure,  which  is  pradtifed 
with  great  fuccefs.  From  his  houfe  I took  the  Nedeen  road. 

Passed  Brockham,  the  place  where  Cornelius  I'ownfhend,  Efq; 
eight  years  ago  fixed  two  Suftex  farmers,  to  imju'ove  a ftoney  mountain. 
I law  the  land,  and  fome  of  the  buildings,  and  having  heard  feveral 
accounts  of  the  tranfadtion  from  friends  to  the  farmers,  which  accounts 
had  been  received  from  them;  I wifhed  to  have  Mr.  Townfhend’s,  and 
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with  that  view  called  at  his  hoiife,  but  unfortuately  he  was  not  at 
home  ; as  I miffed  him,  I ffiall  only  mention  the  affair  in  the  light  it 
appeared  to  me  from  the  particulars  1 received  from  different  hands. 

Mr.  Townffend  wifhing  to  improve  his  eftate,  a confiderable  part 
of  which  confifted  of  mountain,  but  furprizingly  full  of  rocks 
and  ftones ; he  engaged  t-wo  Sulfex  farmers,  (Meifrs.  Crampe,  and 
Johnfon)  to  come  over  to  Ireland,  to  view  the  lands  in  queftion  : they 
both  came  over,  examined  the  land,  and  hired  a tradl  for  fome  time  at 
no  rent,  or  a very  fmail  one,  and  after  that  at  a rent  named  and  agreed 
to.  The  men  returned,  fettled  their  affairs  in  England,  bought  very  fine 
horfes,  and  embarked  all  their  flock,  implements,  &c.  and  came  over, 
under  circumflances  of  great,  but  ufelefs  expence.  When  they  got  to 
the  land,  houfes  and  offices  were  built  for  them,  in  a moft  complete  flile, 
and  among  others,  a barn  100  feet  long,  and  37  broad  j an  exceedingly 
ill-judged  expence,  the  refult  of  bringing  merely  englifh  (perhaps  miflaken 
in  ideas)  into  the  climate  of  Ireland. 

These  buildings  being  executing  at  the  landlord’s  expence,  but  the  te- 
nants drawing  the  materials,  they  began  the  improvement  j and  found 
the  land  fo  exceffively  floney,  that  the  expence  of  clearing  was  too  great 
to  be  within  a poffibility  of  anfwering.  One  field  of  eight  acres  cofl  looL 
in  clearing ; walls  were  built  i o feet  thick,  with  flones  that  arofe  in 
clearing  the  land.  The  undertaking  went  on  for  4 years,  but  was  then 
concluded  in  the  way  one  might  have  expedled.  The  men  were  ruined, 
and  Mr.  Townfhend  fuffered  confiderably  by  the  expen ces  of  the  under- 
taking, rifing  infinitely  beyond  what  he  had  ever  thought  they  could 
amount  to. 

Had  Mr.  Townfhend  met  with  farmers  of  fufficient  knowledge  in 
their  profeffion,  they  would  not  probably  have  fixed  on  this  fpot  at  allj 
certainly  when  they  found  to  what  excels  it  abounded  with  flones,  they 
would  have  perfuaded  him  either  to  give  them  other  land,  or  have  hired 
a more  favourable  foil  of  fome  other  landlord  : at  all  events  to  perfifl  in 
improving  a fpot,  the  improvement  of  which  could  never  be  repaid, 
whether  it  was  upon  their  own,  or  their  landlord’s  account,  was  equally 
inexcufable  in  point  of  prudence,  and  the  fure  way  to  bring  difcredit  on 
the  undertaking,  and  ridicule  on  what  falfely  acquired  the  name  of 
englijh  hujbandry.  Planting  is  the  only  proper  improvement  for  land 
abounding  to  fiich  excels  with  rocks. 

From  hence  I reached  Sir  John  Coulthurfl’s,  at  Knightfbridge,  who 
has  a very  extenfive  eflate  here,  7000  acres  of  which  are  mountain  and 
bog.  I was  unfortuate  in  not  having  feen  Sir  John’s  feat,  near  Corke, 
for  there  he  is  at  work  upon  1000  acres  of  mountain,  and  making 
vei7  great  improvements,  in  which,  among  other  circumflances,  he  works 
his  bullocks  by  the  horns. 
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September  25tb,  took  the  road  to  Nedeen,  through  the  wildeft  region 
of  mountains  that  I remember  to  have  feen  ; it  is  a dreary,  but  an  in- 
terefting  road.  The  various  horrid,  grotefque  and  unufual  fornas  in 
which  the  mountains  rife,  and  the  rocks  bulge  ; the  immenfe  height  of 
forne  difrant  heads,  which  rear  above  all  the  nearer  fcenes,  the  torrents 
roaring  in  the  vales,  and  breaking  down  the  mountain  fides,  with  here 
and  there  a v/retched  cabbin,  and  a fpot  of  culture  yielding  furprize  to 
find  h Liman  beings  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a fcenc  of  Vv'ildnefs,  altogether 
keep  the  traveller’s  mind  in  an  agitation  and  fufpence.  Theie  rocks  and 
mountains  are  many  of  them  no  otherwife  improvable  than  by  planting, 
for  which,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted. 

Sir  John  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fend  half  a dozen  labourers  with  me,  to 
help  my  chaife  up  a mountain  fide,  of  which  he  gave  a formidable  ac- 
count ; in  truth  it  deferved  it.  The  road  leads  diredtly  againft  a moun- 
tain ridge,  and  thofe  who  made  it  were  fo  incredibly  ftupid,  that,  they 
kept  the  ftrait  line  up  the  hill,  inflead  of  turning  afide  to  the  right,  to 
wind  around  a projedfion  of  it.  The  path  of  the  road  is  worn  by  tor- 
rents into  a channel,  which  is  blocked  up  in  places  by  huge  fragments, 
fo  that  it  would  be  a horrid  road  on  a level  j but  on  a hill  fo  fteep,  that 
the  belt  path  would  be  difficult  to  afcend,  it  may  be  fuppofed  terrible  : 
the  labourers,  two  paffing  ftrangers,  and  my  fervant,  could  with  diffi- 
culty get  the  chaife  up.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  diredlion 
of  the  road  is  not  changed,  as  all  the  reft  from  Corke  to  Nedeen  is  good 
enough.  For  a few  miles  towaids  the  latter  place  the  country  is 
flat  on  the  river  Kenmare,  much  of  it  good,  and  under  grafs  or  corn. 
Palled  Mr.  Orpine’s  at  Ardtilly,  and  another  of  the  fame  name  at  Kil- 
lowen. 

Nedeen  is  a little  town,  very  well  fituated,  on  the  noble  river  Ken- 
mare, where  fhips  of  150  tons  may  come  up  : there  are  but  three  or  four 
good  houfes.  Lord  Shelburne,  to  whom  the  place  belongs,  has  built  one 
for  his  agent.  There  is  a vale  of  good  land,  which  is  here  from  a mile 
and  a half  to  a mile  broad  ; and  to  the  north  and  fouth,  great  ridges  of 
mountains  faid  to  be  full  of  mines. 

At  Nedeen,  Lord  Shelburne  had  taken  care  to  have  me  well  in- 
formed by  his  people  in  that  country,  which  belongs  for  the  greateft 
part  to  himfelf,  he  has  above  150,000  irifti  acres  in  Kerry  ; the  greateft 
part  of  the  barony  of  Glanrought  belongs  to  him,  moft  of  Dunkerron 
and  Ivragh.  The  country  is  ail  a region  of  mountains,  inclofed  by 
a vale  of  flat  land  on  the  river  ; the  mountains  to  the  fouth  come  to 
the  water’s  edge,  with  but  fev/  variations,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Ardee,  a farm  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  : to  the  north  of  the  river,  the 
flat  land  is  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile  broad.  The  rnoun- 
tains  to  the  fouth  reach  to  Bear-haven,  and  thofe  to  the  north  to  Dingle- 
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bav  ; the  foil  is  extremely  various ; to  the  fouth  of  the  river  all  are  fand 
ftones,  and  the  hills  loam,  ftone,  gravel,  and  bog.  To  the  north  there 
is  a flip  of  lime-ftone  land,  from  Kilgarvon  to  Cabbina-culh,  that  is  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Nedeen,  and  three  to  tlie  weft,  but  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad,  the  reft  including  the  mountains  all  fand  (tone. 
As  to  its  rents,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  they  are  ; for  land  is  let 
by  the  plough  land  and  gineve,  1 2 gineves  to  the  plough  land  ; but  the 
latter  denomination  is  not  of  any  particular  quantity  : for  no  2 plough 
lands  are  the  fame.  I'he  fize  of  farms  is  various,  from  40  acies  to 
1000,  lefs  quantities  go  with  cabbins,  and  fome  farms  are  taken  by  la-' 
bourers  in  partnerfliip.  Their  tillage  confills  of  potatoes  meafured  by 
the  peck  of  84  lb.  manure  for  them  with  lea  weed,  three  boat  loads  to  an 
acre,  each  at  i6s.  3d.  the  poor  people  ufe  nothing  elfe : but  thofe  who 
can  afford  it,  lay  dung  with  it.  Thefe  potatoes  are  the  firft  crop.  Thirty 
pecks  plant  an  acre,  and  it  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  to  fet  an  acre 
in  a day. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats,  or  barley,  good  crops.  4 Lay 
it  out  for  what  comes,  and  in  the  firfl  feafon  the  fineft  grades  appear. 

Some  wheat  is  fown,  but  not  generally  by  the  poor  people.  Oats  are 
the  common  crop.  This  is  the  fhort  hiftory  of  their  arable  manage- 
ment. -There  are  fome  dairies ; from  1 2 to  24  cows  in  each,  and  are  fet 
at  50s.  or  one  cwt.  of  butter  and  i 2s.  horn  money,  the  dairymen’s  privilege 
is  two  collops  to  20  cows  ; a cabbin,  and  three  acres  of  land.  The  but- 
ter is  all  carried  to  Corke  on  horfes  backs.  Three  years  ago  4c s.  a cow 
was  the  highed.  The  common  flock  of  the  mountains  are  young  cattle, 
bred  by  the  poor  people  j but  the  large  farmers  go  generally  to  Li- 
merick for  yearlings,  turn  them  on  the  mountains,  where  they  are  kept  till 
three  years  old,  when  they  fell  them  at  Nedeen  or  Killarney,  engaging 
them  to  be  with  calf.  Buy  at  40s.  this  year,  but  ufed  to  be  from  20s.  to 
30S.  formerly  fold  at  50s.  now  at  3I  The  poor  people’s  heifers  fell  at  three 
years  old,  at  30s.  their  breed  is  the  little  mountain,  or  Kerry  cow,  which 
upon  good  land  gives  a great  deal  of  milk  I have  remarked,  as  I tra- 
velled through  the  country,  much  of  the  Alderney  breed  in  fome  of 
them.  The  winter  food,  which  the  ffirmers  provide,  is  to  keep  bottom 
lands  through  the  fummer,  which  they  call  a nurfery,  to  vvhich  they 
bring  their  cattle  down  from  the  mountains  when  ’the  weather  becomes 
fevere.  There  are  great  nnmbers  of  fvvine,  and  many  reared  on  the 
mountains  by  the  Tormentile  root,  which  abounds  there,  and  from 
which  they  will  come  down  good  pork  There  are  few  flieep  kept, 
not  fufficient  to  cloath  the  poor  people,  who,  however,  work  up  what 
there  is  into  frize.  Lambs  fell  from  2s.  2d.  to  3s  at  four  months  old. 
Three  year  old  wethers,  fat,  from  5s  to  8s.  w'eight  about  9 lb  a quarter, 
and  are  admirable  mutton.  A ewe’s  fleece,  one  pound  and  a half  to  two 
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pound  and  a half.  A lamb’s, -one  pound.  A three  year  old  wether,  two 
pound  and  a half.  They  have  fome  cows,  which  are  fattened  in  the 
vales  j and  alfo  fome  on  the  mountains,  weighing  2 cwt.  and  two  and  a 
quarter.  Many  goats  are  kept  on  the  mountains,  efpecially  by  the  poor 
people,  to  whom  they  are  a very  great  fupport ; for  upon  the  mountains 
the  milk  of  a goat  is  equal  to  that  of  a cow ; and  fome  of  the  kids  are 
killed  for  meat. 

Upon  alking  whether 'they  ploughed  with  horfes  or  oxen,  I was  told 
there  was  not  a plough  in  the  whole  parifli  of  Tooavifta,  which  is  12 
miles  long  by  7 broad.  All  the  tillage  is  by  the  irifh  loyj  ten  men  dig 
an  acre  a day  th.at  has  been  ftirred  before.  It  will  take  forty  men  to  put 
in  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  a day.  Rents  have  fallen  greatly  in  rnoft  parts 
of  Kerry.  Tythes  in  1770  and  in  1771  were  taken  in  kind,  owing  to 
their  having  been  puflied  up  to  too  great  a height  j fince  1771  they  have 
been  lowered  ; the  proftor  every  year  values  the  tythe  of  the  whole  farm. 
Leafes  are,  fome  for  ever,  others  31  years,  and  fome  21.  The  rent  of  a 
cabbin,  without  land,  6s.  with  an  acre  of  land,  il.  2s.  9d.  The  grafs 
for  a cow  is  40s.  on  the  mountains  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a quarter. 
They  have  generally  about  five  acres.  They  all  keep  a cow  or  two.  All 
on  the  mountains  have  goats.  Swine  alfo  are  univerfal  among  them. 
The  labour  of  the  farms  are  generally  carried  on  by  cottars,  to  whom  the 
farmer  afligns  a cabbin,  and  a garden,  and  the  running  of  two  collops 
on  the  mountain,  for  which  he  pays  a rent  j he  is  bound  to  work  with 
his  mafier  for  3d.  a day  and  two  meals.  Their  food  in  fummer  pota- 
toes and  milk  ; but  in  fpring  they  have  only  potatoes  and  water.  Some- 
times they  have  herrings  and  fprats.  They  never  eat  falmon.  The  re- 
ligion is  in  general  roman  catholic. 

Lime,  is  a barrel,  but  may  be  burnt  for  8d.  Fuel,  all  turf,  13d.  a flane, 
each  flane  four  feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad.  Price  of  building  a cabbin, 
with  ftone  and  flate  in  lime  mortar,  20I. 

There  has  been  a confiderable  fifhery  upon  the  coafl  of  Kerry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Kenmare,  at  Ballenlkillings  in  Iveragh,  in  the  river  Va- 
lentia,  in  Bear  Haven,  in  Caftlemain  bay,  in  Dingle  bay,  &c.  Laft 
year,  that  in  the  Kenmare  river  was  the  moft  confiderable : it  employed 
twelve  boats.  This  year  none  at  all  3 the  chief  in  Ballenficerrings  and 
river  Valentia.  None  in  Kenmare  for  feveral  years  before : but  great 
abundance  of  fprats  for  three  years.  Salmon  is  conftant  j they  export 
about  five  tons,  falted.  The  herrings  chiefly  for  home  confumption, 
faltedand  frefh.  The  herring  boats  are  of  two  tons,  14  foot  keel,  cofl: 
building  3I.  3s.  five  men  go^in  each:  they  are  built  here  of  bog  deal. 
A firing  of  three  nets  cofls  3I.  the  poor  go  fhares  in  the  fifhery  j build 
or  hire  the  boat,  and  join  for  the  nets,  which  are  made  of  hemp, 
bought  at  Corke,  and  fpun  and  made  here  : they  tan  them  with  bark. 
There  are  many  more  men' would  go  out  if  they  had  boats,  hut  it  is  a 
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very  uncertain  fifhery.  Many  perfons  have  put  themfelves  to  con- 
fiderable  expence  about  it,  but  without  fuccefs,  except  thirty-three 
years  ago,  when  tlie  pilchai  Js  came  in,  and  have  never  been  here  fmce. 

Killarney  is  the  principal  market  for  wheat,  which  is  twelve  miles 
diftant.  A Hoop  conftantly  employed  upon  tire  river  Kenmare,  in  bring- 
ing fait,  and  carrying  linie-llone,  or  whatever  was  wanted,  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Lord  Shelburne  has  a plan  for  improving  Nedeen,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Kenmare,  from  his  friend  the  nobleman,  with  that 
title,  which,  when  executed,  muft  be  of  confulerable  importance.  It  is 
to  build  ten  cabbins,  and  annex  ten  acres'  to  each  cabbin,  rent  free  for 
twenty-one  years  j alfo  to  form  twenty-acred  allotments  for  the  parks  to 
the  town  of  Nedeen,  with  defign  to  encourage  fettlements  in  it,  for 
which  330  acres  are  kept  in  hand.  The  lituation  is  advantageous,  and 
Ihips  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to  it,  with  a very  good  landing-place. 
He  has  alfo  fixed  fome  englifh  farmers. 

Reeative  to  the  improvement  of  the  wild  regions  within  fight  of 
the  houfe  I was  in,  I alked,  Suppofe  Jive  aa^es  oj'  thofe  tnountains  to  be 
cleared  oJ' Ji ones ^ jlcnc  cabbhi  built at  7I.  cxpcnce^  and  awall raifed  round 
the  whole j and  to  be  let  at  a reafonable  rent,  woidd  a tenaiit  be  foimd  ? 
“ 'That  moment.”  Suppoje  Jix  of  them.,  or  twelve  ? “ Ton  would  have 
tenants  for  alh  if  there  were  an  hundred.” 

In  the  parifh  of  Tooaviffer,  they  have  a way  of  taking  land  by  the 
ou7ice,  in  the  arable  part,  which  joins  the  fea.  An  ounce  is  the  fixteenth 
of  a gineve,  and  is  fufficient  for  a potatoe  garden,  and  they  pay  a 
guinea  for  it. 

The  climate  in  thefe  parts  of  Kerry  is  fo  mild,  that  potatoes  are  left 
by  the  poor  people  in  the  ground  the  whole  winter  through ; but  lafl; 
winter  almofi:  ruined  them,  their  crop  being  deftroyed. 

September  26th,  left  Nedeen,  and  rifing  the  mountainous  region, 
towards  Killarny,  came  to  a tradt  of  mountain-bog,  one  of  the  moft 
improveable  I have  any  v/here  feen.  It  hangs  to  the  fouth,  and 
might  be  drained  with  the  utmoR  eafe.  It  yields  a coarfe  grafs, 
and  has  nothing  in  it  to  flop  a plough.  Lord  Shelburne’s  agent, 
Mr.  Wray,  told  me,  that  there  are  vail  tracts  of  fuch  in  the  barony 
of  iveragh.  There  is  common  gravel  on  the  fpot,  and  lime-ftone  in 
plenty,  within  half  a mile  of  Nedeen. 

Scon  entered  the  wildeft  and  mofi;  romantic  country  I had  anv  v/h^re 
feen ; a region  of  fteep  rocks  and  mountains,  which  continued  for 
nine  or  ten  miles,  till  I came  in  view  of  Mucrafs.  There  is  fome- 
thing  magnificently  wild  in  this  ftupendous  feenery,  formed  to  imprefs 
the  mind  with  a certain  fpecies  of  terror.  All  this  tract  has  a rude  and 
favage  a)r,  but  parts  of  it  are  ftrikingly  intereRing ; the  mountains  are 
bare  and  rocky,. and  of  a great  magnitude s the  vales  are  rocky  glens, 
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where  a mountain-ftream  tumbles  along  the  rougheft  bed  imaginable, 
and  receives  many  torrents,  pouring  from  clefts,  half  overhung  with 
flirubby  woodj  fome  of  thefe  ftreams  are  feen,  and  the  roar  of  others  heard, 
but  hid  by  vaft  mafles  of  rock.  Immenfe  fragments,  torn  from  the  pre- 
cipices by  {forms  and  torrents,  are  tumbled  about  in  the  wildeft  confu- 
fion,  and  feem  to  hang  rather  than  reft  upon  projedling  precipices. 
Upon  fome  of  thefe  fragments  of  rock,  perfe6lly  detached  from  the 
foil,  except  by  the  fide  on  which  they  lie,  are  beds  of  black  turf,  with 
luxuriant  crops  of  heath,  &c.  which  appeared  very  curious  to  me,  having 
no  where  feen  the  like;  and  I obferved  very  high  in  the  mountains,  much 
higher  than  any  cultivation  i.s  at  prefent,  on  the  right  hand,  flat  and 
cleared  fpaces  of  good  grafs  among  the  ridges  of  rock,  which  had  probably 
been  cultivated,  and  proved  that  thefe  mountains  were  not  incapable 
from  climate  of  being  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes. 

From  one  of  thefe  heights,  I looked  forward  to  the  lake  of  Killarney 
at  a conflderable  diftance,  and  backward  to  the  river  Kenmare  ; came  in 
view  of  a fmall  part  of  the  upper  lake,  fpotted  with  feveral  iflands,  and 
furrounded  by  the  moft  tremendous  mountains  that  can  be  imagined 
of  an  afpecl  favage  and  dreadful.  From  this  fcene  of  wild  mag- 
nificence, I broke  at  once  upon  all  the  glories  of  Killarney ; from  an  ele- 
vated point  of  view  I looked  down  on  a conflderable  part  of  the  lake, 
which  gave  me  a fpecimen  of  what  I might  expeft.  The  water  you 
command  (which,  however,  is  only  a part  of  the  lake)  appears  a 
bafon  of  two  or  three  miles  round ; to  the  left  it  is  inclofed  by  the 
mountains  you  have  pafled  particularly  by  the  Turk,  whofe  outline  is  un- 
commonly noble,  and  joins  a range  of  others,  that  form  the  moft  mag- 
nificent fliore  in  the  world  : on  the  other  fide  is  a rifing  fcenery  of  cul- 
tivated hills,  and  Lord  Kenmare’s  park  and  woods ; the  end  of  the  lake 
at  your  feet  is  formed  by  the  root  of  Mangerton,  on  whofe  fide  the  road 
leads.  From  hence  I looked  down  on  a pretty  range  of  inclofures  on  the 
lake,  and  the  woods  and  lawns  of  Mucrufs,  forming  a large  promontory 
of  thick  wood,  fhooting  far  into  the  lake.  The  moft  adtive  fancy  can 
fketch  fiothing  in  addition.  Iflands  of  wood  beyond  feem  to  join  it, 
and  readies  of  the  lake,  breaking  partly  between,  give  the  moft  lively 
intermixture  of  water:  fix  or  feven  ifles  and  iflets  form  an  accompany- 
ment,  fome  are  rocky,  but  with  a flight  vegetation,  others  contain  groups 
of  trees,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  forms,  which  would  furnilh  new 
ideas  to  a painter.  Farther  is  a chain  of  wooded  iflands,  which  alfo 
appear  to  join  the  main  land,  with  an  offspring  of  lelTer  ones  fcattered 
around. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Herbert’s  at  Mucrufs,  to  whofe  friendly  attention  I owed 
my  fucceeding  pleafure.  There  have  been  fo  many  deferiptions  of  Killarney 
written  by  gentlemen  who  have  refided  fome  time  there,  and  feen  it  at 
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every  feafon,  that  for  a paffing  traveller  to  attempt  the  like,  would  be  in 
vain ; for  this  reafon  I fhall  give  the  mere  journal  of  the  remarks  1 made 
on  the  fpot,  in  the  order  I viewed  the  lake. 

September  27th,  walked  into  Mr.  Herbert’s  beautiful  grounds,  to 
Oroch’s  hill,  in  the  lawn  that  he  has  cleared  from  that  profufion  of 
ftones  which  lie  under  the  wall  j the  fcene  which  this  point  commands, 
is  truly  delicious  j the  houfe  is  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  by  a wood 
which  covers  the  whole  peninfula,  fringes  the  dope  at  your  feet,  and 
forms  a beautiful  fliore  to  the  lake.  Tomis  and  Glena  are  a vaft 
mountainous  mafles  of  incredible  magnificence,  the  outline  foft  and 
eafy  in  its  dwells,  whereas  thofe  above  the  eagle’s  neft  are  of  fo 
broken  and  abrupt  an  outline,  that  ndthing  can  be  imagined  more 
favage,  an  afpedl  horrid  and  fublime,  that  gives  all  the  impreflions 
to  be  wilhed  to  aftonifii,  rather  than  pleafe  the  mind.  The  Turk  ex- 
hibits noble  features,  and  Mangerton’s  huge  body  rifes  above  the  whole. 
The  cultivated  tradls  towards  Killarney,  form  a fliore  in  contrail  to  the 
terrific  fcenes  I have  juft  mentioned ; the  diftant  boundary  of  the  lake,, 
a vaft  ridge  of  diftant  blue  mountains  towards  Dingle.  From  hence  en- 
tered the  garden,  and  viewed  Mucrufs  abbey,  one  of  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  fcenes  I ever  faw ; it  is  the  ruin  of  a confiderable  abbey,  built  in 
Henry  the  Vlths  time,  and  fo  entire,  that  if  it  were  more  fo,  tho’  the 
building  would  be  more  perfedl,  the  ruin  would  be  lefs  pleafing ; it  is  half 
obfcured  in  the  lhade  of  dome  venerable  afh  trees  j ivy  has  given  the 
pidlurefque  circumftance,  which  that  plant  alone  can  confer,  while  the 
broken  walls  and  ruined  turrets  throw  over  it 

‘The  laji  mournful  graces  of  decay,. 

heaps  of  fculls  and  bones  fcattered  about,  with  nettles,  briars  and  weeds 
fpr outing  in  tufts  from  the  loofe  ftones,  all  unite  to  raife  thofe  melan- 
choly imprelTions,  which  are  the  merit  of  fuch  fcenes,  and  which  can 
fcarcely  any  where  be  felt  more  completely.  The  cloifters  form  a dif- 
mal  area,  in  the  center  of  which  grows  the  moft  prodigious  yew  tree  I 
ever  beheld,  in  one  great  ftem,  two  feet  diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  high, 
from  whence  a vaft  head  of  branches  fpreads  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form 
a perfect  canopy  to  the  whole  fpace  ; I looked  for  its  fit  inhabitant — it 
is  a fpot  where 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain. 

This  ruin  is  in  the  true  ftile  in  which  all  fuch  buildings  fhould  appear ; 
there  is  not  an  intruding  circumftance — the  hand  of  drefs  has  not 
touch’d  it — melancholy  is  the  impreflion  which  fuch  fcenes  fhould  kindle,, 
and  it  is  here  raided  moft  powerfully. 
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From  the  abbey  we  paffed  to  the  terrafs,  a natural  one  of  grafs,  on 
the  very  Ihore  of  the  lake ; it  is  irregular  and  winding ; a wall  of  rocks 
broken  into  fantaftic  forms  by  the  waves : on  the  other  fide,  a wood, 
confifting  of  all  forts  of  plants,  which  the  climate  can  protedl,  and 
through  which  a variety  of  walks  are  traced.  The  view  from  this  ter- 
rafs  confifts  of  many  parts  of  various  charadters,  but  in  their  different 
ftiles  complete ; the  lake  opens  a fpreading  fheet  of  water,  fpotted  by 
rocks  and  iflands,  all  but  one  or  two  wooded,  the  outlines  of  them 
are  fharp  and  diftindl ; nothing  can  be  more  fmiling  than  this  fcene, 
foft  and  mild,  a perfedl  contraft  of  beauty  to  the  fublimity  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  fhore : thefe  rife  in  an  outline,  fo  varied,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  magnificent,  that  nothing  greater  can  be  imagined  j 
Tomys  and  Glena  exhibit  an  immenfity  in  point  of  magnitude,  but  from 
a large  hanging  wood  on  the  flope,  and  from  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
general  furface,  it  has  nothing  favage,  whereas  the  mountains  above  and 
near  the  Eagle’s  neft  are  of  the  moft  broken  outlines  ; the  declivities  are 
bulging  rocks,  of  immenfe  fize,  which  feem  to  impend  in  horrid  forms 
over  the  lake,  and  where  an  opening  among  them  is  caught,  others  of 
the  fame  rude  charadter,  rear  their  threatening  heads.  From  different 
parts  of  the  terrafs  thefe  fcenes  are  viewed  in  numberlefs  varieties. 

Returned  to  breakfaft,  and  purfued  Mr.  Herbert’s  new  road,  which 
he  has  traced  through  the  peninfula  to  Dynis  ifland,  three  miles  in 
length  j and  it  is  carried  in  fo  judicious  a manner  through  a great  variety 
of  ground,  rocky  woods,  lawns,  &c.  that  nothing  can  be  more  pleafingj 
it  paffes  through  a remarkable  fcene  of  rocks,  which  are  covered  with 
woods ; from  thence  to  the  marble  quarry,  which  Mr.  Herbert  is  work- 
ing j and  where  he  gains  variety  of  marbles,  green,  red,  white,  and 
brown,  prettily  veined ; the  quarry  is  a fhore  of  rocks,  which  furround 
a bay  of  the  lake,  and  forms  a fcene,  confifting  of  but  few  parts,  but 
thofe  ftrongly  marked;  the  rocks  are  bold,  and  broken  into  flight  caverns ; 
they  are  fringed  with  fcattered  trees,  and  from  many  parts  of  them  wood 
fhoots  in  that  romantic  manner,  fo  common  at  Killarney.  Full  in  front 
Turk  mountain  rifes  with  the  proudeft  outline,  in  .that  abrupt  mag- 
. nificence  which  fills  up  the  whole  fpace  before  one,  and  clofes  the 
fcene. 

The  road  leads  by  a place  where  copper-mines  were  worked  ; many 
ftiafts  appear;  as  much  ore  was  raifed  as  fold  for  twenty- five  thoufand 
pounds,  but  the  works  were  laid  afide,  more  from  ignorance  in  the 
workmen,  than  any  defeats  in  the  mine. 

Came  to  an  opening  on  the  Great  Lake,  which  appears  to  advan- 
tage here,  the  town  of  Killarney  on  the  north-eaft  ftiore.  Look  full  on 
the  mountain  Glena,  which  rifes  in  a very  bold  manner,  the  hanging 
woods  fpread  half  way,  and  are  of  great  extent,  and  uncomm.only 
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beautiful.  Two  very  pleafing  fcenes  fucceed,  that  to  the  left  is  a frnall 
bay,  hemmed  in  by  a neck  of  land  in  front  ; the  immediate  fliore 
rocks,  which  are  m a pidlurefque  ftile,  and  crowned  entirely  with 
arbutus,  and  other  wood  ; a pretty  retired  fcene,  where  a variety  of 
objects  give  no  fatigue  to  the  eye.  The  other  is  an  admirable  mixture 
of  the  beautiful  and  fublime  : a bare  rock,  of  an  almoft  regular  figure, 
projedls  from  a headland  into  the  lake,  which  with  much  wood  and 
high  land,  forms  one  fide  of  the  fcene,  the  other  is  wood  from  a rifing 
ground  only  ; the  lake  open  between,  in  a flieet  of  no  great  extent, 
but  in  front  is  the  hanging  wood  of  Glena,  which  appears  in  full 
glory. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  built  a handfome  gothic  bridge,  to  unite  the 
peninfula  to  the  ifland  of  Brickeen,  through  the  arch  of  which  the 
waters  of  the  north  and  fouth  lake  flow.  It  is  a fpan  of  twenty-feven 
feet,  and  feventeen  high,  and  over  it  the  road  leads  to  that  ifland. 
From  thence  to  Brickeen  nearly  finiflied,  and  it  is  to  bethrown  acrofs 
a bottom  into  Dynifs. 

Returned  by  the  northern  path  through  a thick  wood  for  fome 
diflance,  and  caught  a very  agreeable  view  of  Afh  Ifland,  feen  through 
an  opening,  inclofed  on  both  fides  with  wood.  Purfued  the  way  from 
thefe  grounds  to  Keelbeg,  and  viewed  the  bay  of  the  Devil’s  Ifland, 
which  is  a beautiful  one,  inclofed  by  a fhore,  to  the  right  of  very  noble 
rocks,  in  ledges  and  other  forms,  crowned  in  a ftriking  manner  with 
wood ; a little  rocky  iflet  rifes  in  front ; to  the  left  the  water  opens,  and 
Turk  mountain  rifes  with  that  proud  fuperiority  which  attends  him  in 
all  thefe  fcenes. 

The  view  of  the  promontory  of  Dindog,  near  this  place,  clofes 
this  part  of  the  lake,  and  is  indeed  fingularly  beautiful.  It  is  a 
large  rock,  which  fhoots  far  into  the  water,  of  a height  fufficient  to  be 
intereiling,  in  full  relief,  fringed  with  a fcanty  vegetation  ; the  fhore  on 
which  you  ftand  bending  to  the  right,  as  if  to  meet  that  rock,  prefents 
a circular  lhade  of  dark  wood  : Turk  ftill  the  back  ground,  in  a 
ehara61:er  of  great  fublimity,  and  Mangerton’s  loftier  fummit,  but  lefs  in- 
terefting  outline,  a part  of  the  fcenery.  Thefe  views,  with  others  of  lefs 
moment,  are  connected  by  a fucceflion  of  lawns  breaking  among  the 
wood,  pleafing  the  eye  with  lively  verdure,  and  relieving  it  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  ftupendous  mountain  fcenes. 

September  28th,  took  boat  on  the  lake,  from  the  promontory  of 
Dindog  before  mentioned.  I had  been  under  a million  of  apprehenhons 
that  I fliould  fee  no  more  of  Killarney  j for  it  blew  a furious  ftorm  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  bofom  of  the  lake  heaved  with  agitation, 
exhibiting  few  marks  but  thofe  of  anger.  After  brealvfaft,  it  cleared 
up,  the  clouds  difperfed  by  degrees,  the  waves  fubfided,  the  fun  fhone 
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out  ill.  all  its  fpleiidor ; every  feene  was  gay,  and  no  ideas  but  pleafure 
p'olieffed  the  bread:.  With  thefe  emotions  fallied  forth,  nor  did  they  dif- 
appoint  us. 

Rowed  under  the  rocky  fhore  of  Dindog,  which  is  romantic  to  a 
great  degree.  The  bafe,  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  is  worn  into  ca- 
verns, fo  that  the  heads  of  the  rocks  proje6l  conliderably  beyond  the 
bafe,  and  hang  over  in  a manner  which  makes  every  part  of  it  in- 
terefting.  Following  the  coaft,  open  marble  quarry  bay,  the  fhore  great 
fragments  of  rock  tumbled  about  in  the  wildeft  manner. 

The  ifland  of  rocks  againft  the  copper-mine  fhore,  a remarkable  group. 
The  fhore  near  Cafemilan  is  of  a different  nature  j it  is  wood  in,  fome 
places,  in  unbroken  maffes  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  in  others  divided 
from  it  by  fmaller  tradbs  of  rock.  Come  to  a beautiful  land-locked 
bay,  furrounded  by  a woody  fhore,  which  opening  in  places,  fhews  other 
woods  more  retired.  Tomys  is  here  viewed  in  a unity  of  form,  which 
gives  it  an  air  of  great  magnificence.  Turk  was  obfeured  by  the  fun 
fiiining  immediately  above  him,  and  calling  a flream  of  burning  light 
on  the  water,  difplayed  an  effed:,  to  deferibe  which  the  pencil  of  a 
Claude  alone  would  be  equal.  Turn  out  of  the  bay,  and  gain  a full 
view  of  the  Eagle’s  Nell,  the  mountains  above  it,  and  Glena,  they 
form  a perfed  contrail,  the  firll  are  rugged,  but  Glena  mild.  Here  the 
fhore  is  a continued  wood. 

Pass  the  bridge,  and  crofs  to  Dynifs,  an  ifland  Mr.  Herbert 
has  improved  in  the  moll  agreeable  manner,  by  cutting  walks  through 
it,  that  command  a variety  of  views.  One  of  thefe  paths  on  the 
banks  of  the  channel  to  the  upper  lake,  is  Iketched  with  great  talle  ; it 
is  on  one  fide  walled  with  natural  rocks,  from  the  clefts  of  whieh  fhoot 
a thoufand  fine  arbutus’s,  that  hang  in  a rich  foliage  of  flowers  and 
fcarlet  berries  ; a turf  bench  in  a delicious  fpot  j the  feene  clofe  and 
fequellered,  jull  enough  to  give  every  pleafing  idea  annexed  to  re- 
tirement. 

Passing  the  bridge,  by  a rapid  llream,  came  prefently  to  the  Eagle’s 
Neff : having  viewed  this  rock  from  places  where  it  appears  only  a part 
of  an  objedt  much  greater  than  itfelf,  I had  conceived  an  idea  that  it 
did  not  deferve  the  applaufe  given  it,  but  upon  coming  near,  I was 
much  furprized  ; the  approach  is  wonderfully  fine,  the  river  leads 
diredly  to  its  foot,  and  does  not  give  the  turn  till  immediately  under, 
by  which  means  the  view  is  much  more  grand  than  it  could  otherwife 
be  j it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  andrifes  in  fuch  fullmajelly,  with  fo  bold 
an  outline,  and  fuch  projecling  mafles  in  its  center,  that  the  magnificence 
of  the  objedl  is  complete.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
fcattered  trees  climb  almoft  to  the  top,  which  (if  trees  can  be  amifs  in 
Ireland)  rather  weaken  the  impreflion  raifed  by  this  noble  rock  i this 
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part  is  a hanging  wood,  or  an  object  whofe  charader  is  perfeft  beauty ; 
but  the  upper  fcene,  the  broken  outline,  rugged  fides,  and  bulging  malles, 
all  are  fublime,  and  fo  powerful,  that  fublimity  is  the  general  imprellion 
of  the  whole,  by  overpowering  the  idea  of  beauty  railed  by  the  wood. 
The  immenfe  height  of  the  mountains  of  Killarney  may  be  eftimated  by 
this  rock,  from  any  diftant  place  that  commands  it,  it  appears  the 
lowed:  crag  of  a vaft  chain,  and  of  no  account  j but  on  a clofe  approach 
it  is  found  to  command  a very  different  relpetf . 

Pass  between  the  mountains  called  the  Great  Range,  towards  the 
upper  lake.  Here  Turk,  which  has  fo  long  appeared,  with  a figure  per- 
fedlly  interefting,  is  become,  from  a different  pofition,  an  unmeaning 
lump.  • The  reft  of  the  mountains,  as  you  pafs,  affume  a varied  ap- 
pearance, and  are  of  a prodigious  magnitude.  The  feenery  in  this 
channel  is  great  and  wild  in  all  its  features  j wood  is  very  fcarce  ; vaft 
rocks  feem  toffed  in  confufion  through  the  narrow  vale,  which  is 
opened  among  the  mountains  for  the  river  to  pafs.  Its  banks  are 
rocks  in  an  hundred  forms  ; the  mountain  fides  are  every  where  fcattered 
with  them.  There  is  not  a circumftance  but  is  in  unifon  with  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  fcene. 

Coleman’s  Eye,  a narrow  pafs,  opens  a different  feenery.  Came  to 
a region  in  which  the  beautiful  and  the  great  are  mixed  without  offence. 
The  iflands  are  moft  of  them  thickly  wooded ; Oak  ifle  in  particular 
rifes  on  a pretty  bale,  and  is  a moft  beautiful  objedl : Mac  Gilly  Cuddy’s 
reeks,  wdth  their  broken  points  ; Baum,  with  his  perfect  cone  ; the  Purple 
mountain,  with  his  broad  and  more  regular  head  ; and  Turk,  having 
affumed  a new  and  more  interefting  afped:,  unite  with  the  oppofite  hills, 
part  of  which  have  fome  wood  left  on  them,  to  form  a fcene  uncom- 
monly ftriking.  Here  you  look  back  on  -a  very  peculiar  fpot ; it  is  a 
parcel  of  rocks  which  crofs  the  lake,  and  form  a gap  that  opens  to 
diftant  water,  the  whole  backed  by  Turk,  in  a ftile  of  the  higheft 
grandeur. 

Come  to  Derry  Currily,  which  is  a great  fweep  of  mountain,  co- 
vered partly  with  wood,  hanging  in  a very  noble  manner,  but  part 
cut  down,  much  of  it  mangled,  and  the  reft  inhabited  by  coopers, 
boat-builders,  carpenters,  and  turners,  a facriligious  tribe,  who  have 
turned  the  Dryades  from  their  ancient  habitations.  The  cafeade  here 
is  a fine  one,  but  paffed  quickly  from  hence  to  feenes  unmixed  with 
pain. 

Row  to  the  clufter-  of  the  Seven  Idands,  a little  archipelago  j they 
rife  very  boldly  from  the  water  upon  rocky  bafes,  and  are  crowned  in 
the  moft  beautiful  manner  with  wood,  among  which  are  a number  of 
arbutus  ; the  channels  among  tlicm  opening  to  new  feenes,  and  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  rock  and  mountain  that  furround  them,  unite  to  form  a 
noble  view. 
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Into  the  river,  at  the  very  end  of  the  lake,  Avhich  winds  towards 
Mac  Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks  in  fanciful  meanders. 

Returned  by  a courfe  fomewhat  different,  through  the  Seven  Iflands, 
and  back  to  the  Eagle’s  Neff,  viewing  the  fcenes  already  mentioned 
in  new  pofitions.  At  that  noble  rock  fired  three  cannon  for  the  echo, 
which  indeed  is  prodigious ; the  report  does  not  confift  of  diredf  rever- 
berations from  one  rock  to  another  with  a paufe  between,  but  has  an 
exa6l  refemblance  to  a peal  of  thunder  rattling  behind  the  rock,  as  if 
travelling  the  whole  fcenery  we  had  viewed  and  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
Mac  Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks. 

Returning  through  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  left  round  Dynifs  ifland, 
under  the  woods  of  Glena  j open  on  the  cultivated  country  beyond  the 
town  of  Killarney,  and  come  gradually  in  fight  of  Innisfallen  and  Rofs 
Ifland. 

Pass  near  to  the  wood  of  Glena,  which  here  takes  the  appearance 
of  one  immenfe  fweep  hanging  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner  ima- 
ginable, on  the  fide  of  a vaft  mountain  to  a point,  fliooting  into  the 
great  lake.  A more  glorious  fcene  is  not  to  be  imagined.  It  is  one  deep 
mafs  of  wood,  compofed  of  the  richeft  fhades  perfe6lly  dipping  in  the 
water,  without  rock  or  ftrand  appearing,  not  a break  in  the  whole.  The 
eye  pafling  upon  the  fheet  of  liquid  filver  fdme  diftance,  to  meet  fo  in- 
tire a fweep  of  every  tint  that  can  compofe  one  vaft  mafs  of  green, 
hanging  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  fill  not  only  the  eye,  but  the  imagina- 
tion unites  in  the  whole  to  form  the  moft  noble  fcene  that  is  any  where 
to  be  beheld. 

Turn  under  the  North  fhore  of  Mucrufs  ; the  lake  here  is  one  great 
cxpanfe  of  water,  bounded  by  the  woods  defcribed,  the  iflands  of  Innif- 
fallen,  Rofs,  &,c.  and  the  peninfula.  The  fhore  of  Mucrufs  has  a great 
variety ; it  is  in  fome  places  rocky,  huge  maffes  tumbled  from  their  bafe 
lie  beneath,  as  in  a chaos  of  ruin.  Great  caverns  worn  under  them  in 
a variety  of  ftrange  forms ; or  elfe  covered  with  woods  of  a variety  of 
fliades.  Meet  the  point  of  Ardnagluggen,  (in  englifh  where  the  water 
dafhes  on  the  rocks)  and  come  under  Ornefcope,  a rocky  headland  of  a 
moft  bold  projeftion  hanging  many  yards  over  its  bafe,  with  an  old 
weather-beaten  yew,  growing  from  a little  bracket  of  rock,  from  which 
the  fpot  is  called  Ornefcope,  or  yew  broom. 

Mucruss  gardens  prefently  open  among  the  woods,  and  relieve  the 
eye,  almoft  fatigued  with  the  immenfe  objedls  upon  which  it  has  fo  long 
gazed ; thefe  fofter  fcenes  of  lawn  gently  fwelling  among  the  fhrubs 
and  trees,  finifhed  the  fecond  day. 

September  29th,  rode,  after  breakfaft,  to  Mangerton  Cafcade  and 
Drumarourk  Hill,  from  which  the  view  of  Mucrufs  is  uncommonly 
pleaflng. 
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Pass  the  other  hill,  the  view  of  which  1 defcribed  the  27th,  and  went 
to  Colonel  Huffy ’s  monument,  from  whence  the  fcene  is  different  from 
the  reft  j the  fore  ground  is  a gentle  hill,  interfedled  by  hedges,  forming 
feveral  fmall  lawns.  There  are  fome  fcattered  trees  and  houfes,  with 
Mucrufs  Abbey,  half  obfcurcd  by  wood,  the  whole  chearful,  and  backed 
by  Turk.  The  lake  is  of  a triangular  form,  Rofs  ifland  and  Innisfalleii 
its  limits,  the  wmods  of  Mucrufs  and  the  iflands  take  a new  pofition. 

Returning,  took  boat  again  towards  Rofs  ifle,  and  as  Mucrufs  re- 
tires from  us,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  fpots  of  lawn 
in  the  terrace  opening  in  the  wood  ; above  it,  the  green  hills  with 
clumps,  and  the  whole  finifhing  in  the  noble  group  of  wood  about  the 
abbey,  which  here  appears  a deep  fhade,  and  fo  fine  a finifliing  one,  that 
not  a tree  fhould  be  touched.  Rowed  to  the  eaft  point  of  Rofs,  which 
is  well  wooded,  turn  to  the  fouth  coaft.  Doubling  the  point,  the  moft 
beautiful  fhore  of  that  ifland  appears  j it  is  the  well  wooded  environs 
of  a bay,  except  a fmall  opening  to  the  caftle;  the  woods  are  in  deep 
fhades,  and  rife  on  the  regular  Hopes  of  a high  range  of  rocky  coaft. 
The  part  in  front  of  Filekilly  point  rifes  in  the  middle,  and  finks  towards 
each  end.  The  woods  of  Tomys  here  appear  uncommonly  fine.  Open 
Innisfallen,  which  is  compofed  at  this  diftance  of  the  moft  various 
fhades,  within  a broken  outline,  entirely  different  from  the  other  iflands, 
•groups  of  different  maffes  rifing  in  irregular  tufts,  and  joined  by  lower 
trees.  No  pencil  could  mix  a happier  affemblage.  Land  near  a mi- 

ferable  room,  where  travellers  dine Of  the  ifle  of  Innisfallen,  it  is 

paying  no  great  compliment  to  fay,  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  in  the 
king’s  dominions,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  contains  twenty  acres  of 
land,  and  has  every  variety  that  the  range  of  beauty,  unmixed  with  the 
fublime,  can  give.  The  general  feature  is  that  of  wood  j the  furface 
undulates  into  fwelling  hills,  and  finks  into  little  vales ; the  Hopes  are 
in  every  direftion,  the  declivities  die  gently  away,  forming  thofe  Hight 
inequalities  which  are  thegreateft  beauty  of  dreffed  grounds.  The  little  va- 
lies  let  in  views  of  the  furrounding  lake  between  the  hills,  while  thefwells 
break  the  regular  outline  of  the  water,  and  give  to  the  whole  an  agree- 
able confufion.  The  wood  has  all  the  variety  into  which  nature  has 
thrown  the  furface ; in  fome  parts  it  is  fo  thick  as  to  appear  impe- 
netrable, and  fecludes  all  farther  view ; in  others,  it  breaks  into  tufts 
of  tall  timber,  under  which  cattle  feed.  Here  they  open,  as  if  to  offer 
to  the  fpedfator  the  view  of  the  naked  lawn  ; in  others  clofe,  as  if  pur- 
pofely  to  forbid  a more  prying  examination.  Trees  of  large  Hze,  and 
commanding  figure,  form  in  fome  places  natural  arches  ; the  ivy  mix- 
ing with  the  branches,  and  hanging  acrofs  in  feftoons  of  foliage,  while 
on  one  fide  the  lake  glitters  among  the  trees,  and  on  the  other  a thick 
gloom  dwells  in  the  receffes  of  the  wood.  The  figure  of  the  ifland 
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renders  one  part  a beautiful  objeft  to  another  ; for  the  coaft  being^ 
broken  and  indented,  forms  bays  furrounded  either  by  rock  or  wood  : 
flight  promontories  flioot  into  the  lake,  whofe  rocky  edges  are  crowned 
with  wood.  Thefe  are  the  great  features  of  Innisfallen  5 the  {lighter 
touches  are  full  of  beauties  eafily  imagined  by  the  reader.  Every  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  wood,  the  water,  the  rocks  and  lawn,  are  charaderiflic, 
and  have  a beauty  in  the  afTemblage  from  mere  difpofition.  I muft,  how- 
ever, obferve,  that  this  delicious  retreat  is  not  kept  as  one  could  wifh. 

Scenes,  that  are  great  and  commanding  from  magnitude  or  wildnefs, 
fhould  never  be  dreiied  j the  rugged^  and  even  the  horrible^  may  add  to 
the  effedl  upon  the  mind  : but  in  fuch  as  Innisfallen,  a degree  of  drefs, 
that  is,  cleanlinefs,  is  even  neceffary  to  beauty.  I have  fpoken  of  lawn, 
but  I ihould  obferve,  that  exprelTion  indicates  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  what  it  is.  It  is  very  rich  grafs,  poached  by  oxen  and  cows, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  No  fpedlator  of  tafle  but  will  re- 
gret the  open  grounds  not  being  drained  with  hollow  cuts  j the  rugged- 
nefs  of  the  furface  levelled,  and  the  grafs  kept  clofe  fhaven  by  many 
flieep  inftead  of  beafts.  The  bufhes  and  briars  where  they  have  en- 
croached on  what  ought  to  be  lawn,  cleared  away  j fome  parts  of  the 
ifle  more  opened : in  a word,  no  ornaments  given,  for  the  fcene  wants 
them  not,  but  obflrudlions  cleared,  ruggednefs  fmoothed,  and  the  whole 
cleaned.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  ; as  to  what  might  be  made  of 
the  ifland,  if  its  noble  proprietor  (Lord  Kenmare)  had  an  inclination,  it 
admits  of  being  converted  into  a terreftial  paradife,  lawning  with  the  in- 
termixture of  other  flirubs  and  wood,  and  a little  drefs,  v^^ould  make  it  an 
example  of  what  ornamented,  grounds  might  be,  but  which  not  one  in 
a thoufand  is.  Take  the  ifland,  however,  as  it  is,  with  its  few  imperfec- 
tions, and  where  are  we  to  find  fuch  another  ? What  a delicious  retreat  I 
An  emperor  could  not  bellow  fuch  an  one  as  Innisfallen  j with  a cottage, 
a few  cows,  and  a fwarm  of  poultry,  is  it  poffible  that  happinefs  fliould 
refufe  to  be  a guefl  here  ? 

Row  to  Rofs  Caftle,  in  order  to  coaft  that  ifland ; there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  ftriking  in  it ; return  the  fame  way  around  Innisfallen  in 
this  little  voyage  the  fhore  of  Rofs  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
wooded  ones  in  the  lake ; it  feems  to  unite  with  Innisfallen,  and  pro- 
jedls  into  the  water  in  thick  woods  one  beyond  another.  In  the  middle 
of  the  channel  a large  rock,  and  from  the  other  fliore  a little  promontory 
of  a few  fcattered  trees ; the  whole  fcene  pleafing. 

The  fhore  of  Innisfallen  has  much  variety,  but  in  general  it  is  woody, 
and  of  the  beautiful  charadler  which  predominates  in  that  ifland ; one 
bay,  at  taking  leave  of  it,  is  exceedingly  pretty,  it  is  a femicircular 
one,  and  in  the  center  there  is  a projedling  knole  of  wood  within  a bay; 
this  is  uncommon,  and  has  an  agreeable  efiedl. 
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The  near  approach  to  Tomys  exhibits  a fweep  of  wood,  fo  great  in 
extent,  and  fo  rich  in  foliage,  that  no  perfon  can  fee  without  admiring 
it.  The  mountainous  pait  above  is  foon  excluded  by  the  approach 
wood  alone  is  feen,  and  that  in  fuch  a noble  range,  as  to  be  greatly 
ftriking ; it  juft  hollows  into  a bay,  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  a chafm 
in  the  wood  j this  is  the  bed  of  a confiderable  Ibream,  which  forms 
O’Sullivan’s  cafcade,  to  which  all  Grangers  are  condudled,  as  one  of  the. 
principal  beauties  of  Killarney.  Landed  to  the  right  of  it,  and  walked 
under  the  thick  fhade  of  the  wood,  over  a rocky  declivity  ; clofe  to  the 
torrent  ftream,  which  breaks  impetuoully  from  rock  to  rock,  with  a roar 
that  kindles  expedlation.  The  picture  in  your  fancy  will  not  exceed  the 
reality a great  ftream  burfts  from  the  deep  bofom  of  a wooded  glen,, 
hollowed  into  a retired  recefs  of  rocks  and  trees,  itfelf  a moft  pleafing  and 
romantic  fpot,  were  there  not  a drop  of  water;  the  firft  fall  is  many  feet 
perpendicularly  over  a rock,  to  the  eye  it  immediately  makes  another,  the 
bafon  into  whijch  it  pours  being  concealed ; from  this  bafon  it  forces 
itfelf  impetuoully  between  two  rocks;  this  fecond  fall  is  alfo  of  a con- 
fiderable height,  but  the  lower  one,  the  third,  is  the  moft  confiderable, 
it  ilTues  in  the  fame  manner  from  a bafon  hid  from  the  point  of  view. 
Thefe  bafons  being  large,  there  appears  a fpace  of  feveral  yards  be- 
tween each  fall,  which  adds  much  to  the  piclurefque  fcenery ; the  whole- 
is  within  an  arch  of  wood,  that  hangs  over  it;  the  quantity  of  water, 
is  fo  confiderable  as  to  make  an  almoft  deafening  noife,  and  uniting  with 
the  torrent  below,  where  the  fragments  of  rock  are  large  and  numerous, 
throw  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  whole.  It  is  about  feventy  feet  high. 
Coaft  from  hence  the  woody  fhores  of  Tomys  and  Glena,  they  are 
upon  the  whole  much  the  moft  beautiful  ones  I have  any  where  feen ; 
Glena  woods  having  more  Uak,  and  fome  arbuttus’s,  are  the  finer  and 
deeper  lhades ; Tomys  has  a great  quantity  of  birch,  whofe  foliage  is 
not  fo  luxuriant.  The  reader  may  figure  to  himfelf  what  thefe  woods 
are,  when  he  is  informed  that  they  fill  an  unbroken  extent  of  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  breadth,  all. 
hanging  on  the  fides  of  two  vaft  mountains,  and  coming  down  with 
a full  robe  of  rich  luxuriance  to  the  very  water’s  edge.  The  acclivity 
of  thefe  hills  is  fuch,  that  every  tree  appears  full  to  the  eye.  The 
variety  of  the  ground  is  great;  in  fome  places  great  fwells  in  the  moun- 
tain fide,  with  correfponding  hollows,  prefent  concave  and  convex, 
mafles ; in  others,  confidei'able  ridges  of  land  and  rock  rife  from  the 
fweep,  and  offer  to  the  aftonilhed  eye  yet  other  varieties  of  ftiade. 
Smaller  mountains  rife  regularly  from  the  immenfe  bofom  of  the  larger, 
and  hold  forth  their  fylvan  heads,  backed  by  yet  higher  woods.  To  give 
all  the  varieties  of  this  immenfe  fcenery  of  foreft  is  impoffible.  Above 
the  whole  is  a prodigious  mafs  of  mountain,  of  a gently  fwelling  out-. 
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line  and  foft  appearance,  varying  as  the  fun  or  clouds  change  their 
pofition,  but  never  becoming  rugged,  or  threatening  to  the  eye. 

The  variations  are  beft  feen  by  rowing  near  the  fliore,  when  every 
ftroke  of  the  oar  gives  a new  outline,  and  frefh  tints  to  pleafe  the 
eye : but  for  one  great  impreffion,  row  about  two  miles  from  the  fhorc 
of  Glena ; at  that  diftance  the  inequalities  in  the  furface  are  no  longer 
feen,  but  the  eye  is  filled  with  fo  immenfe  a range  of  wood,  crowned 
with  a mountain  in  perfect  unifon  with  itfelf,  that  objedts,  whofe  cha- 
racter is  that  of  beauty,  are  here,  from  their  magnitude,  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  attended  with  a mofl  forceable  impreffion. Returned 

to  Mucrufs. 

September  30th,  this  morning  I had  dedicated  to  the  afcent  of 
Mangerton,  but  his  head  was  fo  enfhrouded  in  clouds,  and  the  weather 
fo  bad,  that  I was  forced  to  give  up  the  fcheme : Mr.  Herbert  has 
meafured  him  with  very  accurate  inftruments,  of  which  he  has  a great 
colledlion,  and  found  his  height  835  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
The  Devil’s  punch  bowl,  from  the  defcription  I had  of  it,  muft  be  the 
crater  of  an  exhaufled  volcano : there  are  many  figns  of  them  about 
Killarney,  particularly  vaft  rocks  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  in  ftreams, 
as  if  they  had  rolled  from  the  top  in  one  diredlion.  Brown  flone  rocks 
are  alfo  fometimes  found  on  lime  quarries,  toffed  thither,  perhaps  in 
fome  vaft  eruption. 

In  my  way  from  Killarney  to  Caftle  Ifland,  rode  into  Lord  Kenmare's 
park,  from  whence  there  is  another  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  different 
from  many  of  the  preceding  3 there  is  a broad  margin  of  cultivated 
country  at  your  feet,  to  lead  the  eye  gradually  in  the  lake,  which  ex- 
hibits her  iflands  to  this  point  more  diftindly  than  to  any  other,  and 
the  back  grounds  of  the  mountains  of  Glena  and  Tomys  give  a bdld 
relief. 

Upon  the  whole,  Killarney,  among  the  lakes  that  I have  feen,  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  a rival.  The  extent  of  water  in  Loch  Earne  is 
much  greater  j the  iflands  more  numerous,  and  fome  fcenes  near  Caftle 
Caldwell,  of  perhaps  as  great  magnificence.  The  rocks  at  Kefwick  are 
more  fublime,  and  other  lakes  may  have  circumftances  in  which  they  are 
fuperior  3 but  when  we  confider  the  prodigious  woods  of  Killarney  3 the 
immenfity  of  the  mountains  3 the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  promontory 
of  Mucrufs,  and  the  ifle  of  Inisfallens  the  charader  of  the  iflands  3 the 
fingular  circumftance  of  the  arbuttus,  and  the  uncommon  echoes,  it 
will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  in  reality  fuperior  to  all  comparifon. 

Before  I quit  it,  I have  one  other  obfervation  to  make,  which  is  re- 
lative to  the  want  of  accommodations  and  extravagant  expence  of 
ftrangers  refiding  at  Killarney.  I fpeak  it  not  at  all  feelingly,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Herbert’s  hofpitality,  but  from  the  accounts  given  me  : the  inns  are 
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miferable,  and  the  lodgings  little  better.  I am  furprifed  fomebody  with 
a good  capital  does  not  procure  a large  well  built  inn,  to  be  eredled  on 
the  immediate  fhore  of  the  lake,  in  an  agreeable  fituation,  at  a dillance 
from  the  town  j there  are  very  few  places  where  fuch  an  one  would  an- 
fwer  better,  there  ought  to  be  numerous  and  good  apartments.  A large 
rendezvous-room  for  billiards,  cards,  dancing,  mufick,  &c.  to  which  the 
company  might  refort  when  they  chofe  it  j an  ordinary  for  thofe  that 
liked  dining  in  public ; boats  of  all  forts,  nets  for  fifhing,  and  as  great 
a variety  of  amufements  as  could  be  colledled,  efpecially  within  doors : 
■for  the  climate  being  very  rainy,  travellers  wait  with  great  impatience  in 
a dirty  common  inn,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  were  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  accommodations  as  they  meet  with  at  an  englifh  fpavv. 
But  above  all,  the  prices  of  every  thing,  from  a room  and  a dinner,  to  a 
barge  and  a band  of  mufic,  to  be  reafonable,  and  hung  up  in  every  part 
of  the  houfe : the  refort  of  ftrangers  to  Killarney  would  then  be  much 
increafed,  and  their  ftay  would  be  greatly  prolonged  j they  would  not 
view  it  poft-hafte,  and  fly  away  the  firfl:  moment  to  avoid  dirt  and  im- 
pofltion.  A man,  with  a good  capital  and  fome  ingenuity,  would,  I 
think,  make  a fortune  by  fixing  here  upon  fuch  principles. 

In  the  line  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert  has  carried  on  fome  important 
experiments,  which  much  deferve  attention.  Of  360  acres  he  has  re- 
claimed 140,  which,  before  he  began,  were  covered  with  great  rocks, 
ftones,  brambles,  (rubiis  friijiicoj us)  and  furze,  (eulex  eiiropceus.)  His 
firfl:  operation  was  to  cut  down  and  grub  up  the  fpontaneous  growth 
that  was  the  flrongefl ; but  the  refl  He  fet  fire  to,  in  order  to  plough 
them  up  with  bullocks.  Then  he  attacked  the  flones,  fome  of  which 
were  five  or  fix  feet  fquare  j the  large  ones  were  burfl  in  pieces  by 
kindling  fites  upon  them,  being  the  brown  fand-flone,  But  this  opera- 
tion will  have  no  effeft  on  lime-flone  ; others  not  fo  large  were  drawn 
off  the  land  by  bullocks,  to  fome  of  which  30  were  harnelTed  : but  all 
ftones  that  could  be  got  at  were  by  fome  means  or  other  carried  off. 

This  work  of  breaking  the  ftones  by  fire  is  very  curious,  and  ex- 
ceedingly ufeful : Mr.  Herbert  appeared  to  have  attended  very  clofely  to 
the  operation.  He  informed  me  that  they  firft  light  a good  fire,  which 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  enables  them  to  beat  oft*  the  outward  fkin 
of  the  ftone  with  a fledge  hammer,  and  they  then  immediately  light  a 
fecond  fire,  which  foon  makes  the  ftone  crack.  The  men  obferve  to  keep 
it  a lively  brilk  fire,  free  from  allies  j when  the  ftone  cracks,  they  allift  it 
with  a ftrong  blow  of  the  hammer,  which  then  burfts  it  afunder,  and  is 
at  once  broken  in  pieces  without  difficulty. 

In  ploughing  the  land,  as  foon  as  this  work  w'as  done,  the  remaining 
roots  of  furze,  &c.  were  fo  large,  that  he  was  forced  to  fallen  two 
ploughs  together  with  chains,  and  then,  with  a great  force  of  bullocks, 
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tore  up  the  roots,  the  ploughs  and  tackle  being  remarkably  ftrong. 
The  alhes  of  the  wood,  &c.  being  fpread  with  thofe  of  the  rubbilh,  nu- 
merous ploughings  were  given.  The  foil  a thin  gravel,  of  a whitifh 
hungry  appearance,  but  lime  changed  it  at  once  to  a rich  brown  colour. 
The  laid  ploughing  turned  in  the  lime  : upon  which,  Mr.  Herbert,  frefh 
from  Tull  and  Randal  determined  to  become  a driller,  drilled  it  with 
wheat,  the  cleared:  proof  in  the  world  how  completely  the  ground  had  been 
reclaimed.  This  crop  he  horfe  hoed,  following  the  dire6tions  of  Tull 
and  Duhamel ; the  produce  was  trifling,  and  the  practice  found  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  the  crops  unprofitable ; were,  however,  very  beautiful  and 
elegant  to  look  at.  He  tried  it  for  wheat,  lucerne,  fainfoine,  red  clover, 
beans,  peafe,  and,  in  a word,  every  plant  recommended  by  the  drill 
writers,  and  continued  it  for  four  years.  Having  afcertained  this  tho- 
rough experience,  that  the  drill  hufbandry  was  exceedingly  difadvantage- 
ous,  he  gave  it  up,  and  laid  down  with  white  clover  and  hay  feeds ; 
and  could  be  let  at  20s.  an  acre.  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  going  to  Eng- 
land, they  were  not  taken  fuch  care  of  as  they  ought,  never  being  ma- 
nured. Some  were  laid  down  with  burnet,  which  took  very  well  in  the 
land,  but  was  foon  overcome  and  choaked  with  natural  grafs.  Bird  grafs 
he  tried,  got  the  feed  from  Rocque,  but  finds  it  a very  coarfe  poor 
plant  of  no  value.  Lucerne  he  had  upon  a very  extenfive  fcale  ; having 
fix  acres  of  it,  found  it  a very  good  grafs,  fed  all  forts  of  cattle  with 
fuccefs,  particularly  in  fattening  bullocks,  the  fat  of  them  being  marbled 
in  the  fineft  manner  imaginaWe.  He  had  it  in  broad  call,  and  ufed 
Rocques  harrow;  but  upon  his  foil  the  harrow  tore  up  the  lucerne 
as  well  as  the  weeds,  yet  the  natural  grafs  got  much  a head.  The 
drill  method  is  the  beft  ; but  fuch  is  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  com. 
mon  graffes  in  Ireland,  that  there  was  the  greatefl  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  clean.  Sainfoine  alfo  did  very  well,  but  the  grafs  had  with  that  the 
fame  efFe6l  as  the  lucerne. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  cultivated  potatoes  in  the  common  lazy-bed  method, 
upon  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  he  is  convinced,  from  repeated  experience, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  of  managing  that  root  that  equals  it, 
^fpecially  for  bringing  in  wafle  lands.  It  has  been  with  the  greatefl  fur- 
prife  that  he  has  read  this  mode  condemned  by  feveral  englifh  writers  ; 
when  properly  executed,  it  mixes  the  land  and  the  manure,  and  by  taking 
two  crops  fucceffively,  and  digging  them  out,  if  all  the  land  is  flirred, 
it  leaves  it  in  admirable  order  for  a fucceffive  crop  of  any  kind. 

Folding  fheep  Mr.  Herbert  praflifes  by  means  of  a contrivance  of  his 
own  ; inflead  of  hurdles,  a pole  12  feet  long,  and  5 inch  diameter,  fluck 
through  with  pei-pendiculars,  and  having  at  each  end  two  longer  pieces  to 
reft  on,  in  form  of  a crofs : thofe  are  moveable,  and  eafily  fet  in  rows. 
He  pens  the  Iheep  on  his  grafs  lands,  and  finds  the  effe6l  wonderful, 
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nothing  equalling  them  for  manuring  the  land,  and  at  a very  fmall  ex- 
pence. Is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  would  be  a greater  improve- 
ment to  Ireland  than  introducing  the  pra6lice  generally. 

An  obfervation  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  made  on  mowing  land  is  highly  de- 
ferving  attention  : it  is,  that  land  ought  always  to  be  mowed,  tliough  the  va- 
lue of  the  hay  will  not  pay  the  expence.  It  is  common  in  Ireland  to  mow  parts 
of  fields  that  are  good,  and  leave  the  reft  ; but  he  always  cuts  the  whole, 
and  finds  the  practice  very  advantageous  to  the  land*. 

Some  bog  this  gentleman  has  improved  merely  by  draining,  and  then  fpread- 
ing  mold  upon  it,  without  tilling  or  burning,  brings  it  to  a meadow  as  foon 
as  poffible : and  this  is  the  method  he  would,  in  all  cafes,  recommend  for 
their  improvement,  as  there  is  never  any  neceflity  of  tillage  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  grafs. 

Relative  to  the  common  hufbandry  of  this  neighbourhood,  I found  that 
the  foil  is  divided,  between  lime-ftone  and  brown-ftone.  The  peninfula  of 
Mucrufs  is  half  the  one  and  half  the  other,  the  one  ending  fuddenly  where  the 
other  begins  : the  vale  alfo  to  Killarney  and  beyond  is  limeftone  for  the  extent 
of  many  miles,  and  in  general  the  mountains  are  all  brown-ftone,  and  the 
vales  lime-ftone.  Rents  here  are  about  8s.  an  acre  on  an  average,  including 
much  indifferent  land,  but  not  the  mountains.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
county  of  Kerry  is  wafte  land,  not  rifing  to  above  3d.  an  acre,  and  the  other 
fifths  on  an  average  at  7s.  an  acre.  Farms  are  from  20I.  a year  to  130I.  the 
large  ones  include  confiderable  mountain  tradls.  The  tillage  of  the  country  is 
tiifling.  The  courfe  is, 

1.  Potatoes,  fow  eight  pecks,  at  70  lb.  and  get  80  lb.  at  7I.  an  acre. 
2.  Wheat,  61.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  (Poor  crops  not  above  3 1.  10  s.  an  acre) 

5.  Lay  it  out  to  weeds,  &c. 

Lime  the  manure,  from  60  to  80  barrels  an  acre,  which  cofts  6d.  to  8d.  a 
barrel  burning.  Mr.  Herbert  can  burn  it  for  4d.  five  miles  off.  Paflurage  is 
applied  chiefly  to  dairies ; the  common  ones  about  40  or  50  cows.  They  are  all 
fet  ar  40s.  to  50s.  a cow.  Three  acres  allowed  to  a cow  ; fome  paid  in  butter. 
The  dairyman  has  his  privilege,  which  is  a cabbin,  potatoe  garden,  liberty  to 
cut  turf,  and  a quantity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cows.  The  but- 
ter is  all  fent  to  Corke  on  horfes  backs  in  truckles,  and  in  that  w'^ay  the  poor 
horfesof  the  country  will  carry  8 cwt.  the  diftance  37  miles.  They  go  in  two 
days,  and  generally  home  in  a week.  Bring  back  rum,  groceries,  6cc,  they 
are  paid  qd.  for  carrying  a firkin  of  butter  of  56  lb.  and  for  the  back  car- 
riage IS.  8d.  a cwt.  Very  few  fheep  kept;  no  flocks,  except  Mr.  Herbert’s. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  no  flieep  in  the  country  are  better  fattened  than  many 
upon  Mac  Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks,  which  are  the  wildefl  and  mofl:  defolate  re- 
oion  of  all  Kerry.  Great  herds  of  goats  are  kept  on  all  the  mountains  of  this 
country,  and  prove  of  infinite  ufe  to  the  poor  people.  The  inhabitants  are 
not  in  general  well  off;  fome  of  them  have  neither  cows  nor  goats,  living  en- 
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tirely  upon  potatoes,  yet  are  they  better  than  twenty  years  ago,  particularly  in 
cloaihing.  Price  of  provifion  the  fame  as  at  Nedeen,  but  pork  not  common. 
Turkies,  at  9d.  Salmon,  at  id.  Trout  and  perch  plentiful.  No  pike  in 
Kerry.  Lampreys  and'ecls,  but  nobody  eats  the  former.  All  the  poor  people, 
both  men  and  women,  learn  to  dance,  and  are  exceedingly  fono  of  the  amufe- 
ment.  A ragged  lad,  without  fhoes  or  liockings,  has  been  feen  in  a mud 
barn,  leading  up  a girl  in  the  fame  trim  for  a minuet : the  love  of  dancing 
and  mufick  arc  almoft  univerfal  amonglt  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bland,  of  Wood  Park,  near  Killarney,  at  whofe  houfe  I had 
the  pleafure  to  dine  with  Mr.  Herbert,  has  improved  a great  deal  of  boggy 
land  ; the  turf  fix  inches  deep,  burnt,  but  would  not  give  afhes ; under  it  a 
brown  gravel  3 reclaimed  it  by  marking  and  trenching  in  may,  lime  eighty 
barrels  per  acre  j fpread  with  green  fern,  then  leave  it  until  fpring  followfnc^, 
when  dunged,  and  planted,  potatoes ; the  crop  equal  to  the  befi  : dig  the 
potatoes,  and  plant  a fecond  crop,  which  will  be  a greater  produce,  but  the  roots 
not  fo  large  j took  care  in  the  digging  them  to  bring  up  the  fod  and  manurej 
in  the  fpring  dig  again  for  turneps,  or  oats,  the  turneps  will  be  very  good,  but 
has  generally  fown  oats  j the  crop  tolerable,  great  ftraw,  but  mufl;  be  fown 
very  thin,  or  they  will  lodge  3 leave  the  oat  ftubble  and  it  becomes  in  one 
year  grafs  to  mow.  Has  tried  turneps,  and  found  them  to  anfwer  perfedly, 
in  fattening  fheep  infinitely  better  than  any  winter  or  fpring  grafs 

September  30th,  took  my  leave  of  Mucrufs,  and  paffing  through  Kil- 
larney, went  to  Caftle  Ifland.  Tn  my  way  to  Arbella,  crofled  a hilly  bog  of 
vaft  extent,  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  feet  deep,  as  improveable  as  ever  I faw, 
covered  with  bog. myrtle  (myricagalT)  and  coarfe  grafs : it  might  be  drained  at 
very  little  expence,  being  almofi:  dry  at  prefent.  It  amazed  me  to  fee  fuch  vaft 
trafts  in  a ftate  of  nature,  with  a fine  road  pafling  through  them. 

To  Mr.  BlennerhaflTet,  member  for  the  county,  I am  indebted  for  every  at- 
tention towards  my  information.  About  Caftle  Ifland  the  land  is  very  good, 
ranking  among  the  beft  in  Kerry,  From  that  place  to  Arbella,  the  land 
is  as  good  as  the  management  bad,  every  field  over-run  with  all  kinds  of 
rubbifh,  the  fences  in  ruins,  and  no  appearance  but  of  defolation : they  were 
mowing  fome  fine  crops  of  hay,  which  I fuppofe  will  be  made  in  the  fnow. 
The  following  is  the  ftate  of  hufbandry  about  Arbella. 

The  foil,  from  Caftle  Ifland  to  Tralee,  is  from  a guinea  to  a guinea  and  a 
half  3 it  is  all  a rich  lime-ftone  land  : fome  about  Tralee  at  3I.  10s.  to  4I.  4s. 
About  Arbella  I went  over  fome  exceeding  fine  reddifli  fandy  and  gravelly 
loam,  a prodigioufly  fine  foil:  fern  (pteris  aquilina)  the  fpontaneous  growth, 
which  i remarked  in  Ireland  to  be  a fure  fign  of  excellent  land.  Two-thirds 
of  the  county  is  mountain,  which  runs  at  no  great  rent,  being  thrown  into 
the  bargain.  Six  parts  in  feven  of  the  whole  mountain  and  bog.  The  re- 
mainder at  los.  an  acre. 
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I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheats  or  Barley  4.  Oats.  Ditto. 
6.  Ditto.  7.  Ditto.  8.  Lay  it  oat,  and  not  a blade  of  grafs  comes  tor  three 
or  four  years. 

The  beft  part  of  the  country  is  under  dairies.  Great  farmers  hire 
vaft  quantities  of  land,  in  order  to  ftock  with  cows,  and  let  them  to 
dairymen  ; one  farmer,  who  died  lately,  paid  1400I.  a year  for  this  pur- 
pofe  j but  300I.  or  400I.  common. 

The  number  of  cows  let  to  one  man,  generally  from  twenty  to  forty. 
Let  at  one  cwt.  and  16s.  per  cow,  or  one-half  cwt.  of  butter,  and  i6s. 
each,  fome  one  cwt.  12s.  and  a hog,  befides  one- fourth  part  of  all  the 
calves  a year  old.  In  the  mountains,  half  cwt.  and  5s.  Others  with  all  the 
calves  to  the  dairymen.  The  dairyman’s  privilegl*,  from  two  to  four  col- 
lops  kept  for  them,  and  one  or  two  acres,  with  a cabbin  ^ thefe  dairymen 
live  very  indifferently,  their  privilege  being  all  their  profit,  and  Some- 
times not  that.  The  farmer  who  lets  the  cows,  muft  keep  the  num- 
ber to  fuch  as  give  two  pottles  of  milk.  All  the  dairies  in  this  county, 
as  in  others,  in  the  bonny  clobber  method,  that 'is,  letting  the  milk 
ftand  feveral  days,  till  the  cream  comes  off,  by  taking  hold  of  it  between 
the  fingers,  like  a fkin  of  leather,  and  fome  till  it  is  moldy,  the  re- 
mainder bonny  clobber.  Forty  acres  will  carry  twenty  cows  through 
the  year.  The  cows ‘are  in  general  of  the  fmall  breed,  but  not  the  true 
Kerry,  for  many  have  been  brought  from  other  countries,  A cow  fells 
at  a guinea  a pottle  for  the  milk,  above  two  or  three  pottles,  that  is 
4I.  4s.  four  pottles,  5I.  5s.  for  five  pottles,  given  at  one  meal.  A little 
fattening  of  cows  and  fmall  bullocks,  but  the  number  not  great.  No 
fheep  kept. 

As  to  manure  none  is  ufed  in  the  vale,  except  their  dung  for  po- 
tatoes, but  upon  the  mountains  they  lime  a little. 

There  is  a colony  of  palatines,  that  have  been  fixed  here  above 
thirty  years ; there  are  now  fifteen  or  fixteen  families  j Colonel  Haflet 
brought  them  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  fixed  them  here  as 
little  farmers,  and  thefe  few  people  cofi;  him  above  500I.  fettling.  He 
gave  each  a cow,  a horfe,  and  every  thing  they  wanted  for  a year, 
and  let  the  land  to  them  for  half  its  value.  Their  improvements 
have  been  firfl,  by  ploughing  with  a wheel  plough,  which  with  tvvo 
horfes  works  eafily  without  a driver.  They  brought  in  cars  with 
wheels,  there  were  only  Hiding  ones  before.  They  alfo  fow  all  their 
potatoes  in  drills  with  the  plough,  and  alfo  plough  them  out,  and  this 
with  great  fuccefs,  but  nobody  follows  them. 

Years  purchafe  of  land  fixteen  to  eighteen.  Rents  three  years  ago 
fallen  exceedingly,  from  having  been  too  high  let,  but  of  late  they  have 
rifen  again.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  labour  from  three  pence  and  four- 
pence  in  twenty  years,  to  five-pence  and  fix-pence.  Oyfters,  two-pence 
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to  three- pence  per  hundred}  near  Tradee  there  is  a ftrand  fix  miles 
long,  which  is  on  a bed  of  oyfters,  and  is  a curious  objeft.  Lobfters, 
twelve  years  ago,  one  penny  each,  now  two-pence  to  four-pence.  Sal- 
mon, three  halfpence.  Woodcocks,  ten-pence  a couple.  Partridges,  ten- 
pence  a couple.  A groufs,  one  fhilling.  Whitings,  one  penny  each. 
Herrings,  three  a penny.  Plaice,  turbots,  mullets,  and  fome  foies. 
Potatoes,  I s.  6d.  per  cwt.  the  cheapeff,  medium,  2s.  6d.  Cabbins  of 
flone,  mortar  and  date,  25I.  Many  orchards  in  this  county,  give,  upon 
an  average,  ten  hogfheads  of  cyder  per  acre,  fome  15  } they  reckon 
young  trees  the  heft,  from  12  to  20  years  old. 

The  ftate  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  county  of  Kerry  reprefented  as  ex- 
ceedingly miferable,  and,  owing  to  the  condudl  of  men  of  property,  who 
are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  what  they  call  land  pirates,  or  men  who  offer 
the  higheft  rent,  and  who,  in  order  to  pay  this  rent,  muft,  and  do  re-let 
all  the  cabbin  lands  at  an  extravagant  rife,  which  is  affigning  over  all  the 
cabbins  to  be  devoured  by  one  farmer.  The  cottars  on  a farm  cannbt  ga 
from  one  to  another,  in  order  to  find  a good  mafter  as  in  England  : for 
all  the  country  is  in  the  fame  fyftem,  and  no  redrefs  to  be  found. 
Such  being  the  cafe,  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  charge  the  price  of  la- 
bour as  low  as  they  pleafe,  and  rate  the  land  as  high  as  they  like.  This 
is  an  evil  which  oppreffes  them  cruelly,  and  certainly  has  its  origin  in 
its  landlords,  when  they  fet  their  farms,  fetting  all  the  cabbins  with  them 
inftead  of  keeping  them  tenants  to  themfelves.  The  oppreffion  is,  the  farmer 
valuing  the  labour  of  the  poor  at  4d.  or  ^d.  a day,  and  paying  that  in  land 
rated  much  above  its  value.  Owing  to  this,  the  poor  are  depreffed ; they 
live  upon  potatoes  and  four  milk,  and  the  pooreft  of  them  only  fait  and 
water  to  them,  with  now  and  then  a herring.  Their  milk  is  bought  j 
for  very  few  keep  cows,  fcarce  any  pigs,  but  a few  poultry.  Their  cir- 
cumftances  are  incomparably  worfe  than  they  were  20  years  ago } for 
they  had  all  cows,  but  then  they  wore  no  linen  : all  now  have  a little 
fiax.  To  thefe  evils  have  been  owing  emigrations,  which  have  beem 
conftderable. 

October  ift,  rode  over  the  mountain  improvements  which  William. 
Blenfterhaffet,  Efq;  of  Elm  Grove,  has  made.  I viewed  it  with  very 
great  attention  ; for  it  projects  far  into  a mountain  of  heath,  that  lets, 
only  at  is.  an  acre.  I law  the  progrefs  of  the  improvement  in  different, 
ftages.  He  has  done  250  irifti  acres,  and  inclofed  300  more,  and  has 
been  offered  20s.  an  acre  for  them,  but  the  farm-houfes  were  not  built } 
at  prefent  he  has  four^  to  which  he  purpofes  to  throw  the  whole. 

The  method  he  purfued  has  been  firft  to  enclofe  with  double 
ditches,  four  feet  deep  and  five  broad,  and  the  earth  out  of  both  thrown; 
on  to^a  parapet,  ten  feet  broad,  and  fome  more,  planted  with  rows  of 
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ti’ees,  and  of  ofiers,  the  expence  in  labour,  2s.  a perch.  While  this 
work  is  doing,  he  ploughs  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  as  foon  as  the 
weather  will  admit,  burns  j-  then  he  tills  it  again  once  or  twice,  and 
burns  again;  and  before  the  laft  ploughing,  limes  loa  barrels  an  acre, 
which  cofts  him  (burning  it  himlelf)  lixpence  a barrel,  including  car- 
riage and  fpreading : upon  this  he  fows  corn,  has  tried  wheat,  rye,  and 
oats,  but  oats  anfwer  the  beft  j has  tried  potatoes,  and  they  did  pretty 
well,  followed  them  with  corn,  and  then  laying  it  out^  that  is,  leav- 
ing it  to  grafs  itfelf.  The  other  is  to  fovv  corn  as  long  as  it  will 

yield  any,  when  it  is  exhaufted,  to  lay  it  out  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  plough  and  lime  : take  two  crops  of  corn,  and  lay  it  out  again  ; 
and  this  way  he  thinks  is  the  beft,  from  the  experience  of  forty  years, 
for  fo.  long  the  improvement  has  been- making.  Trees  of  all  forts  have 
grown  perfedtly  well,  but  the  afh  has  done  beft.  A ploughing  cofts  6s. 
an  acre.  Graffaning  and  burning,  2I.  an  acre.  Mr.  Haflet’s  ftock  at 
prefent  on  this  farm,  30  horfes,  mares  and  foals,  ico-  cows,  too  flieep;  - 
100  young  cattle,  8 plough  bullocks this  is  a moft  noble  ftock  of  cattle- 
for  a fpot  which  was  alt  heath. 

Mr.  Blennerhaflet  has  alfo  tried  lime-ftone  fand,  over  one  part  of  a 
field,  and  lime  upon  the  reft,  fpiead  but  lately,  yet  the  appearance  is, 
much  in  favour  of  the  fand. 

October  2d,  to  Ardfert  by  Tralee,  through  a continuation  of  excel- 
lent land,  and  execrable  management.  Mr.  Bateman  tried  rock  fait  on 
grafs  land  for  a manure,  half  a ton  to  the  englilh  acre,  but  found  not 
the  leaft  benefit  from  it.  But  of  lime  he  has  ufed  large  quantities,  and' 
with  great  fuccefs  j burning  it  for  6d.  a barrel,  in  a ftanding  kiln  with 
turf,  four  eyes  or  fires  to  each ; lays  on  50  barrels  to  an  acre,  and  ha? 
advanced'  fome  land  by  draining  and  liming,  from  5,  to  20s.  an  acre, 
the  foil  a cold  ftiff  clayey  gravel. 

To  the  weft  of  Tralee  are  the  Mahagree  iftands,  famous  for  their  corn' 
produfls ; they  are  rock  and  fand,  ftocked  with  rabbits ; near  them  a- 
fandy  traft,  1 2,  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  to  the  north,  with  the 
mountains  to  the  fouth,  famous  for  the  beft-  wheat  in  Kerry.  All  under 
tlie  plough.  Their  courfe. 

I.  Buck  potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Wheat.  Alfo  corn  on  fame  land, 
without  any  intermediate  crop.  Manure  for  every  crop,  if  potatoes  with 
fba  weed,  great  crops;,  they  get  20  for  one  of  wheat  and  barley.  All 
grain  is  remarkably  early ; they  have  fown  englifti  barley,  and  made 
bread  of  the  crop  in  fix  weeks;  thefe  lands  let  at  14s.  or  15s.  an  acre, 
but  fome  much  higher.  Farms  ai'e  large,  one,  two,  or  tlnee  hundred 
acres,  but  fome  are  taken  in  partnerfhip.  I was  alTured,  that  in  thefe 
iftands,  they  have  known  two  crops  of  barley  gained  from  the  fame 
land  in  one  year,  and  the  fecond  better  than  the  firft.  They  fopA'ed  the 
firft  of  april,  and  reaped  the  middle  of  may,  and  immediately  fowed  a 
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fecond,  which  they  reaped  the  end  of  auguft.  This  was  done  by  John 
Macdonald,  of  Maharaghbeg. 

Arriving  at  Ardfert,  Lord  Crofby,  whofe  politenefs  I have  eveiy  rea- 
fon  to  remember,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  carry  me  by  one  of  the  fined: 
Ifrands  I ever  rode  upon,  to  view  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  at  Bal- 
lengary,  the  fcite  of  an  old  fort : it  is  a vaft  rock  feparated  from  the 
country  by  a chafm  of  a prodigious  depth,  through  which  the  waves 
drive.  The  rocks  of  the  coaft  here  are  in  the  boldeft  ftile,  and  hollowed 
by  the  furious  Atlantic  waves  into  caverns  in  which. they  roar.  It  was  a 
dead  calm,  yet  the  fwell  was  fo  heavy,  that  the  great  waves  rolled  in 
and  broke  upon  the  rocks  with  fuch  violence  as  to  raife  an  immenfe 
foam,  and  give  one  an  idea  of  what  a ftorm  would  be,  but  fancy 
rarely  falls  fhort  in  her  pid:ures.  The  view  of  the  Shannon  is  ex- 
ceedingly noble ; it  is  eight  miles  over,  the  mouth  formed  by  two 
headlands  of  very  high  and  bold  clifts,  and  the  reach  of  the  river  in  view 
very  extenfive  : it  is  an  immenfe  fcenery.  Perhaps  the  nobleft  mouth  of, 
a river  in  Europe. 

Crossed  in  the  way  a large  bog,  highly  improveable,  faw  fome  little 
fpots  taken  in  with  heaps  of  fea  fand  for  carrying  it  on. 

Lord  Gleildour  manures  his  ground  with  lime,  fea  fand,  and  fea  weed, 
the  laid  is  the  word:,  the  fand  bed.  Land  lets  at  12s.  or  13s.  an  acre  on 
an  average  j it  rifes  from  los.  to  2gs. 

Ardfert  is  very  near  the  fea,  fo  near  it,  that  fingle  trees  or  rows  are 
cut  in  pieces  with  the  wind,  yet  about  Lord  Glendour’s  houfe  there  are 
extenfive  plantations  exceedingly  flouridiing,  many  fine  adi  and  beech  ; 
about  a beautiful  cidertian  abbey,  and  a filver  fir  of  48  years  growth,  of 
an  immenfe  height  and  fize. 

October  3d,  left  Ardfert,  accompanying  Lord  Crofby  to  Lidowel. 
Called  in  the  way  to  view  Lixnaw,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of  Kerry, 
but  deferted  for  ten  years  pad,  and  now  prefents  fo  melancholy  a fcene 
of  defolation,  that  it  fliocked  me  to  fee  it.  Every  thing  around  lies  in 
ruin,  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is  going  fad  off  by  thieving  depredations  of 
the  neighbourhood.  I was  told  a curious  anecdote  of  this  edate,  which 
Ihews  wonderfully  the  improvement  of  Ireland:  The  prefent  Earl  of 
Kerry’s  grandfather,  Thomas,  agreed  to  leafe  the  whole  edate  for  1500I. 
a year,  to  a Mr.  Collis,  for  ever^  but  the  bargain  went  off  upon  a dif- 
putc,  whether  the  money  fhould  be  paid  at  Corke  or  Dublin.  Thofe 
very  lands  are  now  let  at  20,oool.  a year.  There  is  yet  a good  deal 
of  -wood,  particularly  a fine  afh  grove,  planted  by  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Shelburne’s  father. 

Proceeded  to  Woodford,  Robert  Fitzgerald’s,  Efq;  pafiing  Lidowel 
bridge,  tJie  vale  leading  to  it  is  very  fine,  the  river  is  broad,  the  lands 
high,  and  one  fide  a very  extenfive  hanging  wood,  opening  on  thofe  of 
Woodford  in  a nleafing  dile. 
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Woodford  is  an  agreeable  fcene  j clofe  to  the  houfe  is  a fine  winding 
river  under  a bank  of  thick  wood,  with  the  view  of  an  old  caftle  hang- 
ing over  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  making  a confiderable  progrefs  in  rural 
improvements  j he  is  taking  in  mountain  ground,  fencing  and  draining 
very  completely,  and  introducing  a new  hufbandry.  He  keeps  30  pigs, 
which  flock  he  feeds  on  potatoes,  and  has  built  a piggery  for  them. 
Turnips  he  cultivates  for  fheep,  and  finds  them  to  anfwer  perfectly.  Not 
being  able  to  get  men  who  underfland  hoeing,  he  thins  them  by  hand. 
He  has  five  acres  of  potatoes  put  in  drills  with  the  plough,  and  defigns 
ploughing  them  out : they  look  perfeclly  well,  and  promife  to  be  as 
good  a crop  as  any  in  the  trench  way.  The  common  courfe  in  this 
neighbourhood  is, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  it  out. 

Farms  are  very  much  in  partrierfhip,  and  improvements  exceedingly 
backward  on  that  account.  The  poor  live  on  potatoes  and  milk  all  the 
year  round,  but  are  rather  better  off  than  they  v/ere  twenty  years  ago.. 
The  labour  of  the  country  is  generally  done  for  land  in  the  manner  I 
have  fo  often  defcribed,  rated  at  an  exorbitant  price,  4d.  winter  j 5d.  fum- 
mer  j fome  6d.  round.  Three-fourths  of  Kerry  mountain  and  bog,  at 
IS.  6d.  the  reft  at  15s. 

In  1765,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  travelling  from  Conftantinople  to  War- 
faw,  and  a waggon  with  his  baggage,  heavily  laden,  overfet  j the  coun- 
try people  harnefied  two  buffaloes  by  the  horns^  in  order  to  draw  it  over, 
which  they  did  with  eafe.  In  fome  very  inftrudlive  converfation  I had 
with  this  gentleman,  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  travels,  this  circumftance  par- 
ticularly ftruck  me. 

October  4th,  from  Woodford  to  Tarbat,  the  feat  of  Edward  Leflie, 
Efq;  through  a country,  rather  dreary,  till  it  came  upon  Tarbat,  which 
is  fo  much  the  contrary,  that  it  appeared  to  the  higheft  advantage;  the 
houfe  is  on  the  edge  of  a beautiful  lawn,  with' a thick  margin  of  full- 
grown  wood,  hanging  on  a fteep  bank  to  the  Shannon,,  fo  that  the  river 
is  feen  from  the  houfe  over  the  tops  of  this  wood,  which  b»ing  of  a 
broken  irregular  outline,  has  an  effedl  very  ftriking  and  uncommon  j the 
river  is  tw  o or  three  miles  broad  here,  and  the  oppofite  coaft  forms  a 
promontory,  which  has  from  Tarbat  exactly  the  appearance  of  a large 
ifland.  To  the  eaft,  the  river  fwells  into  a triangular  lake,  with  a reach 
opening  at  the  diftant  corner  of  it  to  Limerick  : the  union  of  wood, 
water,  and  lawn,  forms  upon  the  whole  a very  fine  fcene ; the  river 
is  very  magnificent.  From  the  hill,  on  the  coaft  above  the  ifland, 
the  lawn  and  wood  appear  alfo  to  great  advantage.  But  the  fineft 
point  of  view  is  from  the  higher  hill  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe, 
which  looking  down  on  all  thefe  feenes,  they  appear  as  a beautiful  or- 
nament to  the  Shannon,  which  fpreads  forth  its  proud  courfe,  from 
two  to  nine  miles  wide,  furrounded  by  highlands  : a fcenery  truly  mag- 
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nificcnt.  I arn  indebted  to  Mr.  Leflie’s  good  offices  for  the  following 
particulars. 

Arable  land  about  Tarbat  lets  at  14s.  on  an  average;  Mr.  Leffie,  in 
1771,  let  feveral  farms  at  17s.  but  the  fall  of  that  period  reduced  the 
rents  3s.  Farms  are  from  50  acres  to  3 or  400:  it  is  common  to  have 
the  poor  people  hire  them  in  partnerfliip,  but  only  the  fmall  ones ; 
the  large  are  all  flock  farms.  The  tillage  courfe; 

I.  Potatoes,  produce  28  barrfels,  at  16  pecks  each,  and  the  peck  60 lb. 
or  26,880  lb.  in  all.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Lay  out  for  feveral  years. 
The  fecond  crop  of  potatoes  more  numerous,  but  not  fo  large  ; they  ma- 
nure for  them  only  with  dung.  The  oats  yield  fix  barrels,  each  26  flone, 
being  double  ones.  Very  little  wheat  fown  but  by  gentlemen  or  large 
farmers,  who  burn  the  land  ^ plough  it,  and  burn  the  fod,  which  they 
call  beatings  and  manure  with  lime  or  fea  fand;  40  barrels  of  lime  at  is. 
The  flone  is  brought  from  an  ifland  towards  Limerick.  They  get  fand 
at  the  fame  place.  Lime  does  bell  for  tillage,  and  fand  for  grafs.  The 
flock  farms  are  either  under  dairies,  or  in  the  fucceffion  fyflem,  of  buying 
in  year  olds  from  the  county  of  Clare,  and  keeping  them  till  three  or  four- 
years  old,  the  heifers  till  they  calve ; buy  at  a guinea  to  30s.  fell  from 
3I.  5s.  to  4I.  I os.  at  four  year  old.  There  are  alfo  fome  cows  fattened: 
bought  in  in  general  at  3I.  or  3I.  los.  fell  in  odlober  at  4I.  los.  to  5I. 
The  dairies  are  fet  to  dairymen,  the  price  is  one  cwt.  of  butter,  and  los. 
to  15s  horn  money  ; the  dairyman  has  all  the  calves,  and  mufl  fell  off  at 
michaelmas.  His  privilege  is  a houfe  and  potatoe  garden,  and  grafs  for 
a cow  for  every  ten.  A collop  here,  is  one  cow,  one  horfe,  two  yearlings, 
fix  fheep  ■;  two  acres  to  feed  a collop,  and  fome  two  and  a half.  Every 
eabbin  has  a bit  of  flax,  which  they  fpin  and  manufaclure  for  their  own 
life,  there  being  fome  weavers  difperfed  about  the  country.  A little 
pound  yarn  is  fold  befldes  to  Limerick,  but  not  much.  A little  wool  is 
fpun  for  their  own  ufe,  and  wove  into  frize. 

The  flate  of  the  poor  is  fomething  better  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  particularly  their  cloathing,  cattle,  and  cabbins.  They  live  upon 
potatoes  and  milk  ; all  have  cows ; and  when  they  dry  them,  buy  others. 
They  alfo  have  butter,  and  moll:  of  them  keep  pigs,  killing  them  for  their 
own  ufe.  They  have  alfo  herrings.  They  are  in  general  in  the  cottar 
fyffem,  of  paying  for  labour  by  affigning  fome  land  to  each  cabbin.  The 
country  is  greatly  more  populous  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  in- 
•creafing ; and  if  ever  fo.  many  cabbins  were  built  by  a gradual  increafe, 
tenants  would  be  found  for  them  A cabbin,  and  five  acres  of  land,  will 
let  for  4I.  a year.  The  induflrious  cottar,  with  two,  three,  or  four  acres, 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  his  time  to  himfelf,  and  have  fuch  an 
annual  addition  of  land  as  he  was  able  to  manage,  paying  a fair  rent 
for  it ; none  would  decline  it  but  the  idle  and  worthlefs. 
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Tythes  are  all  annually  valued  by  the  proflors,  and  charged  Very  high. 
There  are  on  the  Shannon  about  loo  boats  employed  in  bringing 
turf  to  Limerick  from  the  coaft  of  Kerry  and  Clare,  and  in  fifhing, 
the  former  carry  from  20  to  25  tons,  the  latter  from  five  to  ten,  and  are 
navigated  each  by  two  men  and  a boy. 

October  5th,  palled  through  a very  unentertaining  country  (except 
for  a few  miles  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon)  to  Altavilla,  but  Mr. 
Bateman  being  from  home,  I was  difappointed  in  getting  an  account  of 
the  palatines  fettled  in  his  neigbourhood.  Kept  the  road  to  Adair,  where 
Mrs.  Qmn,  with  a politenefs  equalled  only  by  her  underftanding,  pro- 
cured me  every  intelligence  I wifhed  for. 

Land  lets  about  Adair  from  los.  to  40s.  an  acre,  average  20s.  the 
ficheft  in  the  country  is  the  CorcafTes  on  the  Maag,  which  let  at  30s- 
to  36s.  a tra6t  of  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  down  to  the  Shannon, 
which  are  better  than  thofe  on  that  river ; the  foil  is  a kind  of  yellow 
and  blue  clay,  of  which  they  make  bricks  j but  there  is  a furface  of  blue 
mold.  The  grafs  of  them  is  applied  to  fattening  bullocks,  from  7 to 
8 cwt.  each,  and  an  acre  fats  one,  and  gives  fome  winter  and  fpring 
food  for  fheep.  When  they  break  this  land  up,  they  fow  firft  oats,  and 
get  20  barrels  an  acre,  or  40  common  barrels,  and  do  not  reckon  that 
an  extra  crop  j they  take  ten  or  twelve  in  fucceflion,  upon  one  plough- 
ing, till  the  crops  grow  poor,  and  then  they  fow  one  of  horfe  beans, 
which  refrefhes  the  land  enough  to  take  ten  crops  of  oats  more ; the 
beans  are  very  good.  Wheat  fometimes  fown,  and  the  crops  very 
great.  Were  fuch  barbarians  ever  heard  of? 

In  the  common  courfe  of  lands  about  Adair,  the  courfe  of  crops  is, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5,  Oats.  6.  Oats, 
7.  Lay  out. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Oats.  8.  Lay  out. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  out. 

Potatoes  they  plant  on  grafs  without  dung,  a good  crop,  60  bairels 
to  an  acre,  at  8s.  a barrel  average.  When  they  hire  it  they  pay  fix 
guineas  an  acre  5 they  dung  tillage  land  and  poor  lays  for  them.  Of 
wheat  they  fow  a barrel  an  acre,  and  the  crop  in  general  eight  to  ten  of 
thofe  barrels.  Oats  they  fow  two  to  an  acre,  and  get  twelve  to  fixteen. 
The  low  bottoms  of  moory  and  rufhy  kind  they  plough,  and  burn  the 
furrows ; upon  that  burning  they  plough  in  the  allies,  and  harrow  in 
rape  feed,  a pottle,  or  three  quarts  to  an  acre  never  feed,  but  keep  it 
for  feed,  and  get  eight  Briftol  barrels  an  acrej  it  fells  ufually  at  14s.  to 
j8s.  a barrel ; they  fow  here  afterwards,  the  produce  ten  barrels  an  acrej 
then  a crop  of  oats,  twelve  to  fixteen  barrels,  and  then  leave  it  to  lay. 
No  grafs  feeds  fown. 
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Farms  rife  from  forty  acres  to  2000I.  a year?  fome  few  of  the  little 
ones  are  taken  by  cottars,  in  pai'tnerfhip,  but  not  common  5 the  large 
farms  are  all  ftock  ones.  Turneps  have  been  fown  many  years,  but  by 
few  j a little  on  pared  and  burnt  land  in  the  bottoms,  inftead  of  rape  ; 
the  crops  very  large ; they  give  them  all  to  fat  fheep,  in  order  to  keep 
their  fleih  for  a better  market  after  chriftmas  j it  is  found  to  be  a very 
advantageous  practice,  but  not  increafmg.  No  hoeing..  Hemp  is  fown 
a little  by  the  palatines,  but  by  few  others.  Flax,  by  every  eabbin,  in 
order  for  a little  fpinning  for  their  own  ufe. 

The  fyftem  of  the  Ifock  farmers  is  in  general  cfairying,  but  upon  the- 
belt  lands  they  fatten  bullocks,  cows  being  only  kept  on  lands  which; 
they  think  will  not  do  for  bullocks.  The  cows  are  all  let,  and  paid  fo^^ 
principally  by  butter,  one  cwt.  to  a cow,  and  25s.  horn  money.  The- 
dairyman’s  privilege  is  a eabbin,  a garden  of  an  acre,  and  the  grafs  of 
a cow  or  horfe  to  every  twenty  cows,  and  may  rear  half  the  calves,  and 
keep  them  to  november  or  chriftmas.  To  60  acres,  24  cows,  i horfe,. 
30  fheep;  this  is  juft  two  acres  a head,  and  it  is  about  the  average  of 
the  country.  The  dairymen  are  not  in  good  circumftances,  making- 
a mere  living.  The  fwine  here  are  of  a large  white  fort,  and  rife  to  two 
cwt.  they  are  moftly  fattened  on  potatoes,  but  have  fome  oats  at  laft  to- 
harden  the  fat.  A good  many  fheep the  fyftem  is  to  keep  the  lambs 
till  three  year  old  weathers,  and  fell  them  fat  at  20s.  each;  the  fleeces 
ylb.  Tythes,  wheat  6s.  barley  5s.  Oats  4s.  Rape  no  tythe.  Potatoes  8d. 
to  icd.  mowing  ground  is.  to  3s.  fheep  2d.  each. 

The  poor  people  do  not  all  keep  cows,  but  all  have  milk;  all  have 
pigs  and  poultry  ; are  not  better  off  than  twenty  years  ago.  Have  a po- 
tatoe  garden,  of  which  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre  carries  a fa- 
mily through  the  y6ar ; they  live  entirely  upon  them,  felling  their  pigs. 
They  pay  a guinea  for  a eabbin,  and  10  perch  ; if  half  an  acre,  2I.  2s. 
A whole  acre,  and  a eabbin  on  poor  ground,  3I.  3s.  but  not  fb  cheap  if 
near  a village.  Labour  paid  in  land  in  general.  Grafs  of  a collop  2I.  2s^ 
if  a cow  hayed,  50s. 

Palatines  were  fettled  here  by  the  lateLoift  Southwell,  about  feventy 
vears  ago.  They  have  in  general  leafes  for  tllree  lives,  or  3 1 years,  and 
are  not  cottars  to  any  farmer,  but  if  they  work  for  them,  are  paid  in 
money.  The  quantities  of  land  are  ftnall,  and  fome  of  them  have  their 
feeding  land  in  common  by  agreement.  They  are  different  from  the 
irifh  in  feveral  particulars;  they  put  their  potatoes  in  with  the  plough,, 
in  drills,  horfe- hoe  them  while  growing,  and  plough  them  out.  One- 
third  of  the  dung  does  in  this  method,  for  they  put  it  only  in  the  fur- 
rows, but  the  crops  are  not  fo  large  as  in  the  common  method.  They 
plough  v^^ithout  a driver ; a boy  of  twelve  has  been  known  to  plough 
and  driv^  four  horfes,  and  fome  of  them  have  a hopper  in  the  body  of 
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tlieir  ploughs,  which  fqws  the  land  at  the  fame  time  it  is  ploughed.- 
Their  courfe  of  crops  is,  » 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.'  3.  Wheat.  4,  Oats. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Bailey.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats. 

In  which  management  they  keep  their  land'  many  years,  never  laying 
it  out  as  their  neighbours  do.  They  preferve  fome  of  their  German 
cuftoms  deep  : between  two  beds.  They  appoint  a burgomaller,  to 
whom  they  appeal  in  cafe  of  all  difputes  j and  they  yet  preferve  their 
language,  but  that  is  declining,  They  are  very  indullrious,  and  in  con- 
fequence  are  much  happier  and  better  fed,  cloathed,  and  lodged,  than  the 
iriili  peafants.  We  muft  not,  however,  conclude  from  hence  that  all  is  ow- 
ing to  this,  their  being  independent  of  farmers,  and  having  leafes,  are 
circumftances  which  will  create  induftry.  Their  crops  are  much  better 
than, thofe  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  three  villages  of  them,  about 
feventy  families  in  all.  For  fome  time  after  they  fettled,  they  fed  upon 
four  crout,  but  by  degrees  left  it  off,  and  took  to  potatoes : but  now 
fubfift  upon  them  and  butter  and  milk,  but  with  a great  deal  of  oat 
bread,  and  fome  of  wheat,  fome  meat  and  fowls,  of  which  they 
raife  many.  They  have  all  offices  to  their  houfes,  that  is,  ftables  and 
cow-houfes,  and  a,  lodge  for  their  ploughs.  See.  They  keep  their  cows 
in  the  houfe  in  winter,  feeding  them  upon  hay  and  oat  ftraw.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  goodnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  their  houfes.  The  wo- 
men are  very  induftrious,  reap  the  corn,  plough  the  ground  fometimes, 
and  do  whatever  work  may  be  going  on ; they  alfo  fpin,  and  make 
their  children  do  the  fame.  Their  wheat  is  much  better  than  any  in 
the  country,  infomuch  that  they  get  a better  price  than  any  body  elfe. 
Their  induftry  goes  fo  far,  that  jocular  reports  of  its  excefs  arc  fpread : 
in  a very  pinching  feafon,  one  of  them  yoked  his  wife  againft  a horfe, 
and  went  in  that  manner  to  work,  and  finifhed  a journey  at  plough. 
The  induftry  of  the  women  is  a perfe61:  contraft  to  the  irifh  ladies  in  the 
cabbins,  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  on  any  confideration,  even  to  make 
hay ; it  not  being  the  cuftomof  the  country  j yet  they  bind  corn,  and  do 
other  works  more  laborious.  Mrs.  Quin,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  intro- 
duce whatever  can  contribute  to  their  welfare  and  happinefs,  offered 
many  premiums  to  induce  them  to  make  hay,  of  hats,  cloaks,  ftockings. 
See.  See.  but  all  would  not  do. 

Few  places  have  fo  much  wood  about  them  as  Adair  : Mr.  Quin  has 
above  1000  acres  in  his  hands,  in  which  a large  proportion  is  under 
wood.  The  deer  park  of  400  acres  is  almoft  full  of  old  oak  and  very 
fine  thorns,  of  a great  lize ; and  about  the  houfe,  the  plantations  are 
very  extenfive,  of  elm  and  other  wood,  but  that  thrives  better  than  any 
other  fort.  I have  no  where  feen  finer  than  vaft  numbers  here.  There 
is  a fine  river  runs  under  the  houfe,  and  within  view  are  no  lefs  than. 
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three  ruins  of  francifcan  friaries,  two  of  them  remarkably  beautiful  and 
one  has  moft  of  the  parts  perfe<5i:,  except  the  roof. 

In  Mr.  Quin’s  houfe,  there  are  fome  very  good  pi6l:ures,  particularly  an 
anunciation,  by  Dominicino,  which  is  a beautiful  piece.  It  was  brought 
lately  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Quin,  junior.  The  colours  are  rich  and  mel- 
low, and  the  airs  of  the  heads  inimitably  pleafing.;  the  group  of  an- 
gels at  the  top,  to  the  left  of  the  piece,  are  very  natural.  It  is  a piece  of. 
great  merit.  The  companion  is  a magdalen  j the  exprelTion  of  melan- 
choly, or  rather  mifery,  remarkably  ftrong.  There  is  a gloom  in- 
^he  whole  in  full  unifon  with  the  fubjedl.  There  are,  behdes  thefci 
fome  others  inferior,  yet  of  merit,  and  two  very  good  portraits  of  Lord. 
Dartry,  (Mrs.  Quin’s  brother)  and  of  Mr.  Quin,  junior,  by  Pompeio. 
Battoni.  A piece  in  an  uncommon  flile,  done  on  oak,  of  Either  and 
Ahafuerus : the  colours  tawdry,  but  the  grouping  attitudes  and  effedt 
pleafing. 

October  7th,  to  Caftle  Oliver,  by  Bruff,  pafiing  through  a very  fine 
tradl  of  rich  reddifii  loam.  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Oliver  was  affiduous, 
to  the  laft  degree  to  have  me  completely  informed.  About  his  feat, 
the  foil  is  brown  Itone  on  indifferent  flate  flrata,  mountainous  j the- 
mountain  tops  are  thrown  into  the  bargain  j mountain  farms,  tops,  bot- 
toms and  fides,  is.  an  acre;  furze  land  reclaimed,  and  fome  from  153* 
to  20s.  Farms  of  all  fizes,  but  the  occupying  tenants  have  from  15  t0» 
100  acres,  fome  300.  The  courfe  of  crops  : 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6\  Oats* 
7.  Lay  out : fometimes  only  two  of  potatoes. 

• They  manure  for  potatoes  with  all  the  dung  they  can  get.  Veiy  little^ 
under  tillage,  and  the  grafs  applied  chiefly  to  dairies.  In  one  particular- 
they  are  very  attentive  ; to  condudf  the  mountain  ftreams  into  ^eir  grafs ; 
lands;  cutting  little  channels,  to  introduce  the  water  as  much  as  pofl.. 
Able  over  the  whole;  and  though  it  comes  from  a poor  mountain  of' 
brown  flone,  or  turf,  yet  the  benefit  they  find  to  be  very  great.  This* 
is  a general  cuflom  among  all  the  little  occupiers ; and  they  are  fre-- 
quently  coming  to  Mr.  Oliver,  with  complaints  of  each  other  for  divert- 
ing or  flealing  one  another’s  flreams.  This  is  an  inftance  of  excellent- 
hufbandry,  which  I do  not  recolledf  meeting  with  before  in  Ireland; 
They  always  mow  it  the  year  they  water  it,  and  their  crops  of  hay  2 ton;, 
or  an  acre.  They  do  not  reclaim  any  mountain,  but  fometimes  a little- 
furze  land  for  potatoes.  They  have  fome  lime-ftone  fand ; but  being  atr 
a diftance,  they  ufe  it  in  fmall  quantities,  a few  barrels  an  acre  fown  for 
potatoes,  which  is  effeflual  in  preventing  them  from  being  w^et  or  rotting; 
The  flate  'of  the  poor  people  better  in  thefe  mountainous  tradls  than 
upon  the  rich  flats  of  Limerick^  both  from  there  being  more- employment- 
and  greater  plenty  of  land  for  them.  Some  few  farms  taken  in  part- 
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nerfiiip.  The  cattle  fyftem  is  generally  dairying  cows,  which  are  all  fet 
to  dairymen.  There  has  been  a fall  in  rents  fince  1771-2,  of  2s.  3s.  or 
4s.  an  acre,  but  it  is  not  falling  at  prefent.  Building  a cabbin  4I.  to  5I. 
Ditto  Rone,  Rate,  &c.  25I. 

Relative  to  the  rich  lands  of  this  country,  they  are  principally 
found,  firft  in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  which  is  rich ; Coonagh  has 
muchj  Colhlea  a great  deal,  and  much  mountain;  Clanwilliam,  a good 
fliare.  The  rich  land  reaches  from  Charleville,  at  the  foot  of  the  moua- 
tains,  to  Tipperary,  by  Kilfenning,  a line  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
acrofs  from  Ardpatric  to  within  four  miles  of  Limerick,  16  miles. 
Bruff,  Kilmallock,  and  Hofpital  have  very  good  land  about  them;  the 
quantity  in  the  whole  conjeiRured  to  be  100,000  acres.  It  is  in  general 
under  bullocks,  but  there  is  feme  tillage  fcattered  about,  to  the  amount 
probably  of  a fifteenth  of  the  whole ; the  rents  are  from  25s.  to  40s. 
but  average  30s.  an  acre. 

The  county  of  Limerick,  befides  the  rich  grazing,  has  a light  lime- 
ftone  land  for  flieep  and  cows,  at  15$.  to  20s.  There  are  alfo  yellow 
clays,  from  10  s.  to  20  s.  alfo  middling  land  of  furze  and  fern,  from 
I os.  6d.  to  il.  IS.  Some  mountain  is.  likewife  fifteen  mdes  of  corcafibs^ 
on  the  Shannon,  two  to  three  miles  broad.  Avei'age  of  the  whole  county,., 
2os.  The  county  of  Tipperary,  18  s. 

As  to  the  foil  I am  able  to  fpeak  of  it  particularly,  for  Mr.  Oliver  was 
fo  kind  as  to  ride  through  a great  variety  of  it,  a man  with  a fpade  fol- 
lowing to  dig ; the  fineft  Ibil  in  the  country  is  upon  the  roots  of  moun- 
tains ; it  is  a rich,  mellow,,  crumbling,  putrid,  fandy  loam,  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet  deep,  the  colour  a reddifh  brown.  It  is  diy  found 
land,  and  would-  do  for  turneps  exceedingly  well,  for  carrots,  for  cab- 
bages, and  in  a word  for  everything.  I think  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the 
richefi:  foil  I ever  faw,  and  fuch  as  is  applicable  to  every  purpofe  you 
can  wifii;  it  will  fat  the  largefi:  bullock,  and  at  the  fame  time  do 
equally  well  for  fheep,  for  tillage,  for  turneps,  for  wheat,  for  beans,, 
and  in  a word,  for  every  crop  and  circumftance  of  profitable  hulbandry. 

The  lower  lands  are  wetter,  and  under  them  a yellow  clay,  whereas 
in  the  upper,  it  is  fandy  loam  to  a confiderable  depth.  The  rent  in 
England  would  be  confiderably  higher  than  this  of  the  bullock  land  in: 
Ireland. 

The  farms  are  of  all  fizes.  The  bullock  farms  rife  to  600  acres, 
which  quantity  is  a large  farm,;  but  there  are  many  fmall  ones  under 
cottars  and  dairymen  : the  general  run  in  flocking  is  a bullock  of  four 
and  a half  to  feven  cwt.  average  five  hundred  and  a.  half  to  the  acre,  and 
quarter  for  the  fummer’s  grafs  ; but  their  not  generally  having  a bul- 
lock to  an  acre,  is  owing  to  their  keeping  fheep  and  calves  fo  late,  in 
which  they  do  even  to  June.  The  winter’s  hay  amounts  to  about  £l 
rood,  befides.  the  acre  for  the  fummer  food.  Thefe  beafls  are  bought 
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in  at  autumn,  at  three  or  four  years  old,  average  price,  5I.  they  are  fed 
regularly  through  the  winter  with  hay  every  day  in  the  fields  where 
they  are  to  be  fattened  in  funimer ; they  chufe  the  dry  fields  for  it,  but 
ftill  mifchief  is  done  by  it.  All  the  hay  is  Racked  in  the  fields  for  this 
purpofe.  The  time  of  felling  autumn.  The  profit  they  make  per 
bullock  on  an  average,  about  three  guineas.  The  principal  winter 
fyftem  is  buying  calves,  at  1 1.  is.  to  2I.  2s.  keeping  them  till  may, 
and  then  felling  them  at  2cs.  to  30s.  profit,  but  give  them  a bellyful  of 
their  beft  hay.  A great  many  flieep  are  alfo  fent  to  be  wintered  from 
Tipperary,  which  is  extraordinary,  as  their  own  lands  are  much  drier 
than  thefe  of  Limerick  : they  do  this  by  hiring  farms  for  the  purpofe. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  profitable  articles;  they  bring  the  fpring  Iambs 
in  odlober,  and  keep  them  till  may,  and  then  fend  them  b^ack  to 
Tipperary,  and  they  are  much  better  than  thofe  they  left  there. 

The  graziers  are  many  of  them  rich,  but  generally  fpeaking,  not  fo 
much  from  the  immediate  profit,  as  from  advantageous  leafes.  I wanted 
much  to  be  informed  of  their  profit,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
come  near  it,  for  not  a grazier  in  the  country  but  denies  his  making  any 
thing  confiderable : this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a great  piece  of  art,  but  I am 
very  apt  to  think  •tlie  truth  not  fo  far  from  the  declaration,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  I am  able  to  judge  from  the  information  I have  received. 

Rent  of  an  acre  and  a half  for  a bullock 
County  cefs,  at  6d.  - - - - 

Mowing  and  making  one-third  of  an  acre  hay  - 
A bullock  5I.  intereft  at  6 per  cent. 

Labour  is.  6d  an  acre  - - - - 


Profit  on  a bullock  - 
Winter  food,  two  fheep  at  5s. 

Expences 

Profit 


2 

12 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

'•  3 

4 

5 

3 

3 - 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

»3 

0 

3 

4 

5 

• 0 

8 

7 

From  this  is  to  be  dedudled  the  whole  of  chances,  the  lofs  of  cattle,  &c. 
and  from  what  I was  able  to  pick  up,  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
doss  not  exceed  los.  an  acre,  at  moft.  The  fum  rieceflary  to  ftock  61.  an 
acre.  I muft  obferve  that  the  profit  is  very  low  for  land  to  yield,  which 
is  of  fuch  extraordinary  fertility ; it  is  of  that  foil  which  would  do  very 
well  for  tillage,  for  though  it  is  not  dry,  yet  it  has  not  the  wetnefs  of 
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our  englirii  cl^iys,  and  would  in  a coiirfe  of  good  tillage,  pay  infinitely 
better  as  e\rery  perfon  muft  admit  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  wet 
lands  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Efl'ex,  &c.  I am  however  very  far  from  re- 
commending it,  for  if  the-  irifli  tillage  fliould  be  introduced,  the  very 
contrary  would  be  the  cafe,  and  the  landlord  fuffer  exceedingly  from  his 
eftate  being  exhauffed-  In  no  part  of  Ireland  have  I feen  more  carelefs 
management  than  in  thefe  rich  lands  The  face  of  the  country  is  that 
of  defolation  j the  grounds  are  over-run  wnth  thiffles,  (cardum)  ragwort, 
(fenecio  jacobcea)  &c.  to  excefs  ; the  fences  are  mounds  of  earth,  full  of 
gaps ; there  is  no  wood,  and  the  general  countenance  is  fuch,  that  you 
muft  examine  into  the  foil  before  you  will  believe  that  a country,  which 
has  fo  beggarly  an  appearance,  can  he  fo  rich  and  fertile. 

To  ftiew  the  rife" of  land,  Sir  Harry  Harp fon  has  a farm  of  400  acres, 
which  his  grandfather  let  in  1676,  at  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  thought  fo  dear 
that  an  offer  of  a fcore  of  flieep  and  two  goats  w'ere  offered  to  be  off  j it 
would  let  now  at  30s.  I had  this  fadl  from  himfelf.  The  breed  of  cattle 
here  is  all  long  horned. . There  are  fome  cows  fattened  alfo,  but  not  near 
fo  many  as  oxen.  Likewife  fome  dairies,  which  are  fet,  one  cwt.  butter, 
and  20s.  horn  money.  The  dairyman’s  privilege  is  two  or  three  cows, 
a cabbin  and  a garden.  The  number  of  cows  feldom  above  a fcore  : but 
they  are  found  fo  troublefome  and  impofing,  that  they  have  taken  a dif- 
ferent method,  and  employed  dairywomen  on  their  own  account. 

Great  quantities  of  flax  fown  by  all  the  poor  and  little  farmers, 
which  is  fpun  in  the  country,  and  a good  deal  of  handle  cloth  made  of 
it.  This  and  pigs  ate  two  great  articles  of  profit  here  j they  keep  great 
numbers,  yet  the  poor  in  this  rich  tradf  of  country  are  very  badly  off. 
Land  is  fo  valuable,  that  all  along  as  I came  from  Bruff,  their  cabbin s- 
are  generally  in  the  road  ditch,  and  numbers  of  them  without  the  leaft 
garden ; the  potatoe  land  being  affi-gned  them  upon  the  farm  where  it 
fuits  the  mafter  beft.  The  price  they  pay  is  very  great,  from  4I.  to  5L 
an  acre,  with  a cabbin  ; and  for  tlie  grafs  of  a cow,  40s.  to  45s.  They 
are,  if  any  thing,  Worfe  off  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  A cabbin, 
an  acre  of  land,  at  40s.  and  the  grafs  of  two  cows,  the  recompence  of 
the  year’s  labour  ; but  are  paid  in  different  places  by  an  acre  of  grafs 
for  potatoes  at  5I.  Thofe  who  do  n5t  get  milk  to  their  potatoes,  eat 
muftard  with  them,  raifing  the  feed  for  the  purpofe.  The  population 
of  the  country  inefeafes  exceedingly,  but  moft  in  the  higher  lands ; new 
cabbins  are  building  every  where.  The  tillage  in  thefe  rich  lands  con- 
fifts  in, 

I,  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.. 

I . Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  (On  fpots  f or  | acre  flax  after  the  2d  Pota- 
toes). 3.  Wheat.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.  7.  Oats.  8.  Oats. 
§.  Lay  it  out. 
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Mr.  Oliver  has  known  1 50  Briftol  barrek,  each  four  hufliels  heaped 
©f  potatoes,  which  make  fix  bufliels,  or  900  from  an  acre.  The  weight, 
ftrike  meafure,  15  ftone.  The  common  crop,  1 50  heaped  barrels,  at  4s. 
average  price.  Opinions  differ  much,  whether  the  fecond  crop  is  better 
or  worfe,  but  from  one  practice  they  have,  I am  clear  which  it  muft  be  j 
for  they  truft  to  the  fmall  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  as  feed,  which 
are  neceffarily  irregular  : and  I have  found,  by  various  trials,  that  a 
flice  of  a middling  potatoe  is  far  better  than  a whole  fmall  one. 


Potatoes. 

Rent 

Seed,  fixteen  bafrels  and  a half,  at  los. 
Cutting  feed  _ - 

Digging  - ^ - 

Carrying  out  _ - - . 

Trenching  and  fowing  , - - 

Weeding  _ - - - 

Digging  out  _ _ - - 

Gathering  - - - - - 

Carrying  home  - - - - 

Houfing  - - - - 

Picking  _ _ - - - 

Tythe  - - 


5 

2 15 

o 5 

o 14 
o 2 

^ 5 

0 10 

1 10 
o 10 
o 
o 

o 10 

O 12 


9 

6 


8 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 


'5 

3 2 

Crop. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  at  4s.  each 

Expences  ----- 

- 30 

- 15 

0 0 

3 2 

Profit 

H 

16  10 

One  hundred  barrels,  at  4s.  each 

Expences  ----- 

20 

- 15 

0 0 

3 2 

Profit 

- £-4 

16  10 

The  Briftol  barrel,  which  is  here  charged  at  4 s.  is  heaped,  and  weights 
22  ftone.  The  quality  of  the  corn  raifed  on  thefe  rich  lands  is  much 
better  than  any  other  in  the  country ; the  quantity  of  barley,  per  acre, 
1 2 Briftol  barrels. 

Mr.  Ryves,  a gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  I had  the  pleafure  of 
meeting  at  Caftle  Oliver;  on  3!  acres  fowed  nine  bufliels  of  here,  from 
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which  1 1 1 Briftol  baiTcls,  ftriked  meafure.  Of  wheat,  the  crops  fluctuat- 
ing, but  a middling  one  12  barrels.  Mr.  Ryves  has  had  20  of  oats,  ge- 
nerally 15.  All  thefe  crops  are  with  good  tillage  ; there  are  many  who 
do  not  get  near  fo  much. 

There  is  a bolting  mill  at  Limerick,  at  Annfgrove,  at  Marlefield, 
at  Clonmell,  at  Caftle  Hyde,  at  Newport : hence  therefore  there  is  no 
want  of  a market  iii  this  country  for  corn.  I was  furprized  to  find  that 
land,  in  this  rich  country,  fells  at  as  many  years  purchafe  as  in  moun- 
tain trails.  Limerick  is  famous  for  cyder  j the  finefl  cakaggee  is  at 
Mr.  Waller’s,  Mr.  Mafley’s,  Mr.  Weflrope’s,  Mr.  Monfon’s,  &c.  The 
foil  of  the  orchards  thin,  on  lime-flione. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  pra6tifed  hufoandry  on  a pretty  extenfive  fcale.  A con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  land  is  improved  mountain,  v4iich  he  grubbed  and 
cleared  of  fpontaneous  rubbifh,  and  manured  with  lime-ftone  fand  ; and 
then  cultivated  fome  for  corn,  and  fome  for  turneps : where  the  land  is 
boggy,  he  burns,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  foil  which  he  confiders  as 
worth  but  little.  Whatever  he  fov/s,  the  land  runs  at  once  immediately 
to  thick  fine  grafs,  even  on  the  mountain  top ; fo  that  a ftubble  will,  in 
the  firfl;  year,  yield  a great  crop  of  hay.  A ftrong  proof  how  adapted 
this  country  is  to  pafturage.  In  the  breed  of  cattle  he  has  been  very  at- 
tentive, purchafing  bulls  and  cows,  at  the  expence  of  twenty  guineas 
each,  of  the  long  horned  Lancalhire  breed,  and  from  them  has  bred 
others.  I faw  two  exceeding  well-made  bulls  of  a year  old  of  his  breed- 
ing, which  would  have  made  a confiderable  figure  in  Leicefterfliire. 
Turnips  he  has  cultivated  for  many  years,  applying  them  chiefly  to  feed- 
ing deer,  but  he  has  fattened  fome  fheep  on  them  with  good  fuccefs. 
Hollow  draining  he  has  prafticed  upon  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  laid  a 
large  traft  of  wet  land  dry  by  it. 

Mr.  Oliver  planted  a colony  of  palatines  15  years  ago,  from  about 
Rathkeal,  66  families  in  one  year,  which  made  700  proteftants,  on  his 
own  eftate.  Fixed  them  upon  fpots,  of  from  thirteen  to  thirty  acres 
each,  charging  them  only  two- thirds  of  the  rent,  which  he  could  get 
of  others  ; built  houfes  for  them  at  the  expence  of  above  500  1.  gave 
them  leafes  for  three  lives.  The  benefit  of  them  has  been  introducing 
much  tillage  ; to  the  proportion  of  their  little  farms,  they  till  much  more 
than  the  irilh.  They  drill  their  potatoes,  and  on  flubble  land  worn  out. 
Houfe  their  cattle,  feeding  them  with  hay,  and  raifing  thereby  dung. 
They  are  cleaner  and  neater,  and  live  much  better ; are  better  cloathed, 
and  all  of  them  have  neat  little  kitchen  gardens.  Many  of  them  labour 
for  nobody  but  themfelves,  and  none  of  them  conftantly  for  others,  be- 
ing employed  principally  on  their  own  little  farms.  They  live  partly  on 
four  crout. 

Castle  Oliver  is  a place  almofl  entirely  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  creation  ; from  a 
houfe,  furrounded  with  cabbins  and  lubbifo,  he  has  fixed  it  in  a fine  lawn,  fur 
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rounded  by  good  wood.  The  park  he  has  very  much  improved  on  an  excel- 
lent plan  ; by  means  of  (even  feet  hurdles,  he  fences  off  part  of  it  that  wants 
to  be  cleaned  or  improved,  thefe  he  cultivates,  and  leaves  for  grafs,  and  then 
takes  another  fpot,  which  is  by  much  the  beft  way  of  doing  it.  In  the  park  is 
a glen,  an  englifh  mile  long,  v/inding  in  a pleafing  manner,  with  much 
wood  hanging  on  the  banks.  Mr.  Oliver  has  conducted  a flream  through 
this  vale,  and  formed  many  little  water-falls  in  an  exceeding  good  talie,  chiefly 
over- hung  with  wood,  but  in  fome  places  open  with  feveral  little  rills,  trickling 
over  (tones  down  the  (lopes.  A path  winds  through  a large  wood  and  along  the 
brow  of  the  glen  ; this  path  leads  to  an  hermitage,  a cave  of  rock,  in  a good 
tafte,  and  to  fome  benches,  from  which  the  views  of  the  water  and  wood  are  in 
the  fequeflered  (tile  they  ought  to  be.  One  of  thefe  little  views,  which  catches 
feveral  falls  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  is  one  of  the  prettieft  touches  of  the 
kind  I have  feen.  The  vale  beneath  the  houfe,  when  viewed  from  the 
higher  grounds,  is  pleafing  j it  is  very  well  wooded,  there  being  many  in- 
clolures,  furrounded  by  pine  trees,  and  a thick  fine  mafs  of  wood  rifes  from 
them  up  the  mountain  fide,  makes  a very  good  figure,  and  would  be 
better,  had  not  Mr.  Oliver’s  father  cut  it  into  viftos  for  (hooting.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  place  is  highly  improved,  and  when  the  mountains  are  planted, 
in  which  Mr.  Oliver  is  making  a confiderable  progrefs,  it  will  be  magnificent. 

In  the  houfe  are  feveral  fine  pictures,  particularly  five  pieces  by  Seb.  Ricci, 
Venus,  and  iEneas ; Apollo  and  Pan,  Venus  and  Achilles;  and  Pyrrhus  and 
Andromache,  by  Lazzerini  ; and  the  rape  of  the  Lapithi,  by  the  centaurs: 
the  lad:  is  by  much  the  fined:,  and  is  a very  capital  piece  j the  expreflion  is 
drong,  the  figures  are.  in  bold  relief,^  and  the  colouring  good.  Venus  and 
Achilles  is  a pleafing  pidure ; the  continence  of  Scipio  is  well  grouped,  but 
Scipio,  as  in  every  pidure  I ever  faw  of  him,  has  no  expreflion.  Indeed, 
chadity  is  in  the  countenance  fo  pajjive  a virtue  as  not  to  be  at  all  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  painting  j the  idea  is  rather  that  of  infipidity,  and  accordingly  Scipio’s 
expreflion  is  generally  infipid  enough.  Two  fine  pieces,  by  Lucca  Jordano,, 
Hercules  and  Anteus ; Sampfon  killing  the  lion  : both  dark  and  horrid,  but 
they  a e highly  finifhed,  and  driking.  Six  heads  of  old  men,  by  Nogari,  ex- 
cellent ; and  four  young  women,  in  the  charader  of  the  feafons. 

October  9th,  left  Cadle  Oliver.  Had  I followed  my  inclination,  my  day 
would  have  been  much  longer,  for  I found  it  equally  the  refidence  of  enter- 
tainment and  indrudion.  Paifed  through  Kilfennan  and  Duntreleague,  in  my 
. way  to  Tipperary.  The  road  leads  every  where  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  fo 
as  to  give  a very  didind  view  of  the  lower  grounds ; the  foil  all  the  w^ay  is  the 
fame  lort  of  fandy  reddifh  loam  I have  already  defcribed,  incomparable  land 
for  tillage  : as  I advanced,  it  grew  (omething  lighter,  and  in  many  places  free 
horn  gravel.  Bullocks  the  dock  all  the  way.  Towards  Tipperary  I faw  vad, 
nun.bcrs  of  (beep,  and  many  bullocks..  All  this  line  of  country  is  part  of  the 
famous  golden  vale.  To  Thomas  Town,  where  I was  fo  unfortunate  as  not 
to  find  Mr,  Matthew  at  home  i the  domain  is  1500  englifli  acres,  fo  w'ell 
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planted,  that  I could  liardly  believe  myfelf  In  Ireland.  There  is  a hill  in  the 
park,  from  which  the  view  of  it,  the  country  and  the  Galties,  are  ftriking. 

To  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam’s,  where  I was  particularly  fortunate  in  meeting 
Meffrs.  Macarthy  and  Keating,  fons  to  two  of  the  greateft  farmers  that  ever 
were  in  Ireland.  The  country  is  all  under  flieep,  and  the  foil  dry  Tandy  loam. 
The  flieep  fyftem  of  Tipperary  is  to  breed  and  keep  the  lambs  till  three-year 
old  wethers,  fat,  and  fell  them  at  26s.  at  an  average  3 keep  the  ewe  Iambs, 
and  cull  the  old  flock,  felling  an  equal  number  of -fat  ew^s  at  three  to  four 
years  old,  the  average  price  20s.  in  oflober,  the  wool  of  all  the  ftock  in  ge- 
neral amounts  to  three  fleeces,  per  (lone,  of  16  lb.  or  6s.  a head.  From  hence 
to  Clonmel],  there  are  many  theep;  to  Cullen  in  Killkenny,  three  or  four 
miles  beyond  Thurles,  vvithin  two  rniles  of  Cullen,  three  or  four  and  twenty 
miles  N.  to  S.  and  from  Cullen  to  within  three  miles  of  Cullen,  which  is  30  : 
generally  fpeaking,  this  is  all  fheep,  but  there  are  many  fpols  in  it  where  bul- 
locks are  fed.  The  ftock  mixed  with  ftieep  are  ufually  calves,  bought  in  at  fix 
to  eight  months,  30s.  to  40s.  average  32s.  and  when  they  are  three  year  old, 
fend  them  to  the  richer  lands  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  (where  every  Tippe- 
rary grazier  has  a farm)  to  fat.  When  they  have  not  enough  of  their  own 
rearing,  they  buy  three-year  olds  at  Ballynafloe,  and  fatten  them  in  Limerick. 
In  general,  this  land  will  carry  three  to  five  ftieep  to  the  acre,  and  bear 
fome  calves  befides.  One  acre  and  three  quarters  a bullock  the  year  through, 
one  half  for  hay. 

Arrangement  oj  a Jiock  of  2,500  foeep. 

500  ewes 
500  lambs 
500  hoggarts 
500  two-year  olds 
250  fat  wethers 

250  ewes,  added  to  ftock,  inftead  of  250  older  ones  fold  off 


2500  at  5 to  an  acre  500  acres 

250  fat  wethers,  at  26s.  - ' - - 324  18  o 

250  culled  ewes,  at  20s.  - - _ 250  o o 

2COO  fleeces,  at  6s.  - - - 600  o o 


1174  18  o 

A part  of  the  ftock  of  fat  wethers  is  kept  over  from  odfober  to  the 
fpring,  for  the  Dublin  market,  not  merely  for  the  high  price,  but  be- 
caufe  underlings,  and  not  fat  in  autumn,  and  fell  for  lefs  than  the  reft, 
feldom  more  than  19s.  or  20s.  To  3000  flieep  a grazier  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  30  acres  of  turnips,  in  order  to  feed  this  part  of  his  wether 
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ftock  with.  Mr.  Macartliy  with  8000  (heep,  has  feldom  more  than  30 
acres.  This  fyftem  will  be  further  explained  by  Mr.  Allen’s  ftock, 

1,200  acres — 2,000  fheep,  befides  lambs — Sells  200  four  year-old 
wethers,  at  26s. — 200  three-year  olds,  at  26s. — 200  barren  ewes,  ati8s. 
—2,000  fleeces,  at  5 s. — 400  two-year  olds — 400  year  olds — 500  Brood 
ewes — 500  lambs — Land  to  feed  this  flock,  1000  acres.  Alfo  120  bul- 
locks— 40  cows  and  fpayed  heifers  and  working  bullocks  for  work, 
and  milk  breeding. — 30  horfes,  mares,  &c. — 30  labourers,  5 fhepherds 
— 20  acres  of  wheat — 10  barley — 10  oats — 10  tuimeps — 8 potatoes — 60 
mowing  ground — Rent  of  this  large  tradl  of  Iheep-land  from  20  to  25s. 
an  acre. 

Farms  are  generally  large,  commonly  3 or  4000  acres,  and  rife  up  to 
10,000,  of  which  quantity  there  is  one  farm,  this  is  Mr.  Macarthy’s,  of 
Spring  Houfe,  near  Tipperary,  and  is  I fuppofe  the  moft  confiderable 
one  in  the  world.  Here  are  fome  of  the  particulars  of  it : 

9,000  acres  in  all — io,cool  rent — 8,000  fheep — 2,000  lambs — 550  bul- 
locks— 80  fat  cows — 20, 000 1.  value  of  ftock — 200  yearlings — 200  two- 
year  olds — 200  three-year  olds — 80  plough  bullocks — 180  horfes,  mares 
and  foals — 150  to  200  labourers — 200  acres  tillage* 

Mr.  Richard  Dogherty,  of  Locklogher,  76  bags  of  wool  at  5oolb^ 
to  6oolb.  this  year.  Lofs  of  fheep  and  cattle  one-half  per  cent.  Na 
folding.  For  hiring  and  ftocking,  5I.  an  acre..  A fhepherd is  allowed, 
four  cows,  a horfe,  a cabbin,  and  thi'ee  acres  of  garden,  and  as  much 
hay  as  they  like  for  their  cattle. 

Slaughter  at  Corke  of  cows  and  bullocks  undoubtedly  much  lef- 
fened.  The  increafe  of  tillage  is  in  Tipperary  owing  to  bolting  mills. 

The  . quantity  of  tillage  in  this  country  trifling,  but  the  crops  are 
large ; there  are  feveral  courfes.  The  turnep  hufbandry  often  upon? 
burnt  land,  fome  on  lime  and  fallow,  and  fome  on  fallow  alone, 

I.  Turneps.  2.  Fallow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.* Oats. 
7,  Oats.  8.  Oats.  9.  Oats.  10.  Lay  it  out. 

I.  Turneps.  2.  Fallow.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Bere;  5.  Wheat,  6.  Oats. 
7 Oats.  8.  Oats  9 Oats. 

1.  Burn  for  rape  feed.  2.  Potatoes.  3,  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.. 
Lay  out.  And  fometimes  they  take  two  crops  of  wheat.  They  never 
hoe  turnips. 

Mr.  Dexter  of  Cullen,  had  a ram,  half  a guinea  a leap,  and  great  num- 
bers of  ewes  were  fent  to  him,  the  breed  much  improving. 

Potatoes,  average  produce,  80  to  100  Briftol  barrels,  at  5s.  average 
price,  and  the  poor  people  pay  5 to  6 guineas  for  land.  1 hey  often  take 
two  crops  with  adding  fome  feed,  pay  the  fame  price  for  the  fecond  ? 
they  pay  this  price  for  turnep  land  burnt  j grafs  potatoes  not  generally 
known.  The  quantity  of  wheat  10  barrels  to  15. — Bere  15  to  i8.t— 
Barley  12  to  18. — Oats  12  to  15.  Their  turnips  they  feldom  fow  before  the 
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12th  of  July.  Their  manures  are  lime  and  lime-ftone  gravel,  the  gravel 
for  crops,  and  lime  for  gfafs ; they  ufe  it  on  lime-itone  land,  and  with 
great  fuccefs.  The  foil  a mellow,  dry  fandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  on  lime- 
llone  or  lime-ftone  gravel.  Much  bog  in  this  country,  that  of  Allen 
comes  in  a line  through  the  Queen’s  County  to  within  three  miles  of 
Cafhel.  One-fifth  of  Tipperary,  mountain,  the  reft  20s.  an  acre.  Land 
fells  at  20  years  purchafe.  Rents  have  fallen  four  or  five  {hillings  an 
acre  fince  1771  and  1772. 

Price  of  Cattle. 

Yearling  bullock,  3I.  to  “^l.  los.  Store  bullock,  61.  to  7I.  Fat  ditto, 
lol.  to  12I.  Profit  on  a bullock,  4I.  to  4I.  los.  A bullock  fat  of  ten  gui- 
neas, weighs  6 cwt. 

Newtown,  250  acres,  a.  farm  of  Mr.  Dogherty’s,  under  bullocks 
from  may  to  november,  and  1 100  lambs  all  winter  through. 

I had  heard  much  of  the  late  Mr.  Keating’s  farm,  of  Garranlad,  as  the 
largeft  that  ever  was ; his  fon  gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  it : 

io,ocol.  a year  rent.  13,800  irifli  acres.  3,000  head  of  black  cattle. 
16,300  flieep.  300  horfes.  500  couple  of  ducks.  300  turkies.  90  hog- 
ftieads  of  cyder  a year.  He  had  moft  of  the  ground  from  Golding  to 
Clonmell.  Collops  here  in  order  are,  1 horfe.  6 fheep.  i cow.  i fat 
bullock.  2 yearlings.  3 calves. 

To  Cullen,  Newtown,  Palace,  Carrick  on  Lifh,  rents  3bs.  an  acre. 
Refpecling  the  ftate  of  the  poor  in  this  country  they  are  paid  by 
a cabbin,  and  one  acre  and  a half  of  land,  for  which  they  are  reckoned 
4I.  and  for  grafs  of  a cow  2I.  2s.  They  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk ; 
generally  have  cows,  but  not  all,  and  thofe  who  have  not,  buy,  but 
very  many  of  them  have  for  the  half  year,  only  potatoes  and  jalt.  They 
all  keep  pigs.  They  are  juft  as  they  w^ere  20  years  ago.  Prices,  wheat 
IS.  id.  per  ftone.  Englifh  barley,  lod.  Oats,  6d.  Bere,  yd.  Hay 
il.  2s.  pd.  a ton. 

Rape  is  very  commonly  fown  upon  burnt  land ; they  never  feed  it, 
but  let  it  ftand  for  feed,  of  which  they  get  12  to  15  barrels,  and  it  fells  at 
i6s.  a barrel.  Burning  I ftiould  explain,  is  only  the  remaining  turf 
after  two  ploughings,  the  firft  in  november,  and  after  chiiftmas  a crofs 
ploughing ; harrow  in  march,  and  burn  in  may. 

Accompanied  Lady  Clanwilliam  in  a drive  through  her  plantations  ; die 
has  planted  a broad  margin  for  feveral  miles  round  a domain,  (which  hisLordfliip 
walled  in  with  intention  of  budding)  and  done  it  with  equal  tafte  and  fuccefs. 
The  attention  file  has  given  to  tliis  rational  amufcment,  and  the  fenfible  and 
agreeable  manner  in  wdiich  fiie  renders  every  tree  interefiing  by  her  defcrip- 
tions  and  remarks,  are  formed  to  fet  off  a female  charadter  in  a light  at  leaft  as 
refpedtab'le  and  as  amiable  as  the  moft  brilliant  exhibition  that  a capital  can 
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wltnefs.  The  twig  which  (he  plants  with  her  hand,  and  nourifhes  by  her 
care,  will  not  difappoint  her  in  the  pleafure  (he  expedls  j it  will  thrive  with  her 
atteiition,  and  greet  her  with  its  friendly  (hade : when  will  Dublin  prove  as 
grateful  ? 

October  12th,  to  Lord  de  Montalt’s,  at  Dundrum,  a place  which  his 
Lordlhip  has  ornamented  in  the  modern  (bile  of  improvement : the  honfe 
was  fituated  in  the  midd:  of  all  the  regular  exertions  of  the  lad  age. 
Parterres,  parapets  of  earth,  (Iraight  walks,  knots  and  dipt  hedges,  all 
which  he  has  thrown  down,,  with  an  infinite  number  of  hedges  and 
ditches,  filled  up  ponds,  &c.  and  opened  one  Vv-ry  noble  lawn  around 
him,  fcattered  negligently  over  with  trees,  and  cleared  the  courfe  of  a 
choaked  up  river,  fo  that  it  flows  at  prefent  in  a winding  courfe  through 
the  grounds.  He  continues  this  work  of  drefling  the  fields  contiguous  to 
him,  to  give  them  a neat  appearance,  and  advances  in  it  every  year,  even 
his  tillage  lands  are  all  kept  in  the  fame  neat  manner,  with  fences  new 
done,  and  the  whole  carrying  the  mod  cultivated  appearance. 

His  Lordfhip’s  fydem  of  hufbandry  is  an  admirable  onej  it  is  in  the 
great  outline  to  take  farms  into  his  own  hands,  as  the  leafes  expire,  to 
keep  them  for  improvement,  and  when  done  to  relet  them.  This  is  the 
true  agriculture  for  profit  for  a landlord  he  has  upon  this  fydem  im- 
proved near  20.00  acres.  Throwing  down  the  old  miferable  fences  which 
fplit  the  farms  into  little  fcraps  of  fields,  and  made  new  ditches  for 
drains  and  water-courfes,  difpofed  the  new  fields  to  the  bed  advantage, 
drained  them  with,  done  drains  where  wet,  broke  up  fuch  of  the  grafs  as 
was  bad,  cultivated  it  enough  to  bring  it  into  proper  order,  and  laid  it 
down  again  to  meadow ; there  cannot  be  a better  fydem,  or  more  cal- 
culated at  the  fame  time  to  ornament  a country,  and  improve  his  own 
edate. 

His  Lorddiip  has  alfo  followed  feveral  practices  in  farming,  which 
have  proved  of  great  fervice ; among  others,  keeping  hogs  upon  clover; 
He  had  a mind  to  diew  the  countryman  that  they  might  keep  many 
hogs  (a  very  advantageous  dock  to  them)  by  means  of  clover;  he  kept 
four  fows  and  twenty-four  pigs  the  dimmer  through  on  one  acre,  by 
which  he  made  lol.  produce.  A clear  proof  that  the  hufbandry  would 
be  highly  advantageous  with  this  view. 

Turnips  he  cultivates  upon  a very  large  fcale  ; was  the  fird  who 
had  them  here  on  dubbles ; he  has  thirty  or  forty  acres,  and  every 
year  has  a large  quantity  ; drills  them  with  a very  cheap  firaple  drill,  his 
own  invention,  and  thins  them  out  by  hand,  or  hoes  them.  I viewed 
his  crop,  and  found  them  very  regular,  and  of  a good  fize ; with  the 
leaves  of  the  whole  of  a remarkable  deep  green,  without  any  yellow 
ones : more  fo,  I think,  than  is  common  in  England,  and  I obferved  the 
fame  circumdance  with  the  other  crops  I faw.  He  ufes  them  for'feeding 
and  fattening  dieep,  giving  them  on  dry  grafs  land  ; alfo  for  dall-feeding 
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bullocks,  and  finds  the  advantage  of  both  ufes  fo  great,  that  he  does  not 
know  what  he  fhould  do  without  them. 

In  the  winter  management  of  his  cattle,  he  proceeds  on  very  different 
principles  from  what  is  common  in  Ireland  ; inftead  of  feeding  them 
abroad,  and  for  that  purpofe  flacking  the  hay  about  the  fields,  he  ties 
them  up  in  flails,  of  which  he  has  many,  and  is  eredling  more  : he  ties 
up  above  100  head,  in  which  he  finds  the  greatefl  advantage,  both  in  the 
cattle,  faving  food,  and  yielding  dung.  The  breed  of  fheep  he  has  be- 
gun to  change,  from  the  long-legged  Tipperary  to  the  fhort  legs  of 
Leiceflerfhire  j has  feveral  tups  of  that  breed,  and  finds  that  the  change 
is  of  the  highefl  confequence.  Folding  he  has  pra6f:iced  with  the  greatefl 
fuccefs.  The  breed  of  hogs  he  has  alfo  changed  to  the  Berkfhire,  and 
has  one  of  the  finefl  boars  of  that  breed  I have  feen. 

Cabbages  he  cultivated  for  feveral  years,  but  finds  them  burfl  too 
foon  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  j turnips  much  better : but  Reynolds' 
turnip-cabbage  he  finds  excellent  for  late  fpring  food ; has  eight  acres  of 
very  fine  ones  this  year,  which  cofl  him  jufl  20I.  labour  of  manuring 
included. 

Lord  de  Montalt  keeps  2000  acres  in  his  hands,  1500  fheep,  40 
plough  bullocks,  1 2 cows,  &c.  His  Lordfhip,  for  the  purpofe  of  drain- 
ing his  clay  lands,  ploughs  and  fhovels  them  up  into  broad  highlands,  fo 
as  fo  form  regular  fegments  of  circles,  in  the  manner  praclifed  in  fome 
counties  in  England : he  does  this  that  the  furrows  may  be  drains  to  the 
land,  for  french  drains  will  not  run,  owing  to  the  fliffnefs  of  the  clay. 
He  has  not  much  of  this  land,  however  5 for  in  general  his  foil  is  the  rich 
reddifh  fandy  loam  of  the  golden  vale.  He  does  much  of  his  plough- 
ing with  the  plough  of  Warwick  and  Shropfhire,  and  finds  it  anfwers 
very  well.  • ~ ■ 

The  mountain  lands  of  Tipperary  one-feventh  of  the  county,  the  refl  lets 
at  20s.  an  acre  on  an  average.  There  is  fome  woollen  manufactory  feat— 
tered  through  it,  efpecially  at  Thurles,  Tipperary,  Clonmell,  &c.  Mr. 
John  Penning,  near  Colchin,  employs  30  combers.  The  year’s  purchafe 
of  land  20,  was  25  fome  years  ago.  The  fall  owing  partly  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  abfentee  land-tax. 

October  13th,  leaving  Dundrum,  paffed  thtough  Cafliel,  where  is 
a rock  and  ruin  on  it,  called  the  rock  of  Cafiiel,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity.  Towards  Clonmell,  the  whole  way  through  the 
fame  rich  vein  of  red  fandy  loam  I have  fo  often  mentioned  : I examined 
it  in  feveral  fields,  and  found  it  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
as  fine  turnip  land  as  ever  I faw.  It  is  much  under  flieep  3 but  towards 
Clonmell  there  is  a great  deal  of  tillage. 

The  firft  view  of  that  town  backed  by  a high  ridge  of  mountains,  with 
a beautiful  fpace  near  it  of  inclofures,  fringed  with  a fcattering  of  trees, 
was  very  pleafing.  It  is  the  beft  fituated  place  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
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perary,  op  the  Sure,  which  brings  up  boats  of  ten  tons  burthen.  It 
appears  to  be  a bufy  populous  place,  yet  I was  told  that  the  manu-^ 
fafture  of  woollens  is  not  coniiderable.  It  is  noted  for  beipg  the  birth- 
place of  the  inimitable  Sterne.  Within  two  miles  of  it  is  Marlefield, 
the  feat  of  Stephen  Moore,  Efqj  celebrated  in  Ireland  for  his  uncommon 
exertions  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  It  was  not  without  the  greateft 
concern  that  I found  him  abfent.  Seeing  this  Gentleman  however  in  Lon- 
don afterwards,  he  was  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  the  following 
particulars  : 

His  mill  was  built  feven  years  ago,  and  coft  15,000!.  the  wages  of 
the  millers,  including  candles,  coals,  foap,  tallow,  &c.  7 or  800 1.  a.  year: 
it  contains  9 ftones  for  wheat,  and  4 for  oatmeal : it  has  a very  complete 
apparatus  for  fifting,  cleaning,  &c,  and  granaries  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  holding  10,000  barrels  : began  to  be  worked  with  only 
3,000  barrels  of  wheat  in  a year,  which  has  rifen  gradually  to  20,000 
barrels  in  1776,  a very  ftrong  proof  of  the  great  increafe  of  tillage  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Very  much  of  it  is  between  Clonmell  and  Cafhel, 
in  which  tra6l  there  was  formerly  more  fhcep  in  one  parilli,  than  now 
in  three ; alfo  much  in  the  Corke  road  to  Cloheen,  but  no  mountain- 
heath  ground  improved.  The  change  has  been  from  fheep  and  bullocks. 
He  has  a profpedf  of  doing  yet  more,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  other 
mills  have  been  eredted  that  grind  much,  perhaps  the  whole  is  not  fhort 
of  40,000  barrels.  The  farmers  do  not  bring  their  wheat  from  a greater 
diftance  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Moore  finds  it  neceffary  to  kiln-dry  all. 

I mentioned  to  him  the  bad  colour  of  all  the  wheat  in  his  own,  and  every 
other  mill  in  Ireland,  he  attributed  it  only  to  wet  harvefts.  He  fends 
his  flour  to  Dublin,  on  the  bounty,  which  rather  more  than  pays  the 
expence  of  carriage  6d.  per  cwt.  Never  exports  on  his  own  account, 
but  fends  a little  to  Waterford.  It  goes  to  Dublin  in  cars,  which  takes 
each  eight  to  ten  cwt.  that  is  from  four  to  five  bags.  He  ufed  to  pay 
3s.  a cwt.  in  winter,  and  3s.  6d.  in  fummer  for  84  miles,  but  now  the 
price  is  2S.  6d.  in  fummer,  and  3s.  in  winter.  Mr.  Moore  tried  englifii 
broad  wheeled  waggons,  with  high  priced  ffrong  horfes,  but  they  did 
not  anfwer  at  all : he  has  found  the  cars  to  carry  much  greater  loads. 

He  has  not  found  that  the  premium  has  overftocked  the  Dublin  market,, 
which  he  attributes  to  there  being  an  export  from  Dublin,  notwithftand- 
ing  fuch  exported  corn  receives  no  bounty.  The  bran  Mr.  Moore  applies 
to  breeding  and  fattening  hogs,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  moft  other 
mills,  who  having  tried  it,  have  given  that  pra6fice  up.  He  has  thirty 
breeding  fows  and  fix  hundred  pigs,  which  are  fed  and  fattened  entirely 
on  it,  and  the  fat  is  firm  and  good.  The  price  of  bran  is  is.  id.  the 
fix  ftone,  and  the  hogs  anfwer  fo  well,  that  he  would  contradl  for  other 
bran  to  be  delivered  him  at  that  price,  in  order  to  ufe  it  in  this  manner.. 
He  does  not  depend  entirely  on  breeding  his  owm,  but  buys  many  ftores. 
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He  is  entirely  in  the  Berkfhire  breed,  which  he  finds  much  fuperior  to 
the  irifh.  I obferved  his  hogs,  and  thought  them  very  fine  ones.  His 
fows  bring  three  litters  each,  feven  pigs  on  an  average,  in  a year  and  a 
quarter  j fells  them  at  half  a year  to  two  years  old,  putting  them  to  fat 
as  foon  as  they  have  done  growing  j but  when  there  is  a great  demand, 
fats  them  young.  The  average  fat  pig,  two  cwt.  at  from  20s.  to  30s.  a 
cwt.  medium  25s.  The  dung  is  a confiderable  profit  j he  finds  it  be- 
yond any  other.  He  has  given  bran  alfo  to  fatting  {lore  cattle,  having 
built  flails  for  that  purpofe  j gives  them  hay  till  when  near  fat,  then 
leaves  off  the  hay.  His  working  horfes  are  fed  on  bran  entirely,  no  oats^ 

Mr.  Moore  contracts  for  bifcuit,  which  he  bakes  in  large  quantities, 
and  bread  for  the  whole  town  of  Clonmell.  He  has  eight  ovens  going  for 
bifcuit.  Starch  he  alfo  makes  large  quantities  of.  Adjoining  his  flour 
mill,  he  has  eredled  a rape  mill,  for  making  oil ; the  feed  is  all  raifed  in 
the  neighbourhood  The  cake  fells  at  48s.  a ton,,  and  is  exported,  fome 
to  Holland,  but  moft  to  England,  for  manure.  He  has  tried  feeding 
beafls  with  it,  but  it  will  not  do  at  all : they  would  have  died.  This  fact 
has  long  been  known  in  England.  It  is  the  cake  of  lint  feed  that  fattens. 
We  have,  however,  very  florid  writers  of  this  age,  who  fpeak  of  oxen. 
fattening  on  rape  cake  as  a common  thing. 

Mr.  Moore’s  hufbandry  is  alfo  worthy  of  confiderable  notice.  His 
principal  attention  has  been  given  to  cattle  ; feventeen  years  ago  he  im- 
ported Leiceflerfhire  rams,  Northampton  flallions-  and  a Craven  bull 
from  England,  and  has  at  different  times  fince  had  bulls  from  Bakevvell 
and  others,  and  has  himfelf  fold  yearling  bull  calves,  from  lol.  to  30L 
a piece,  and  rams  from  lol.  to  40I.  Long  experience  has  told  him  that 
the  long  horned  Craven  breed  of  cattle  is  preferable  to  any  other.  I en- 
quired particularly  into  the  quantity  of  milk,  becaufe  the  common  ob- 
jedlion  is  their  not  giving  much.  Sir  William  Ofborne,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Moore,  affured  me  that  he  had  feen  one  of  them  milked,  and  the 
milk  meafured  feventeen  quarts  at  one  meal  j but  the  average  fix  to  ten 
quarts  at  a meal,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  the  common 
cows  of  the  country : but  the  milk  is  much  better  and  thicker,  and 
yields  more  butter  than  that  of  the  Holderneffe.  I examined  his 
bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  attention;  he  has  a bull  which  deferves 
every  commendation  for  fliape ; and  three  or  four  out  of  fix  or  feven 
prime  cows  I faw,  were  very  beautiful  ones. 

Of  fheep  he  keeps  1000,  that  is  200  ewes,  200  year-olds;.  200  two* 
year  olds ; 200  barren  ewes,  and  200  lambs.  He  fells  every  year  200 
two-year  old  fat  wethers,  and  1 00  barren  ewes  ; the  wethers  in  o6lober, 
at  28s.  and  the  ewes  in  the  fpring,  at  25s.  His  fleeces  are  ylb.  each  oiv 
an  average,  at  is.  per  lb. 

Turnips  he  has  cultivated  for  fome  years,  up  to  30  acres  in  a year,, 
broad  call,  has  not  hoed,  from  finding  them  very  good  without.  He 
both  draws  and  feeds  on  the  land.  He  has  had  cabbages  alfo,  but  never 
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more  than  two  acres,  finds  them  more  expenfive,  but  do  not  go  fo  far  as 
turnips. 

To  Sir  William  Olborne’s,  three  miles  the  other  fide  Clonmell.  From 
a character  fo  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  precifion,  I could  not  fail 
of  meeting  information  of  the  moft  valuable  kind.  This  gentleman  has 
made  a mountain  improvement  which  demands  particular  attention, 
being  upon  a principle  very  different  from  common  ones. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  met  with  a hearty  looking  fellow  of  forty,  fol- 
lowed by  a wife  and  fix  children  in  rags,  who  begged.  Sir  William 
queftioned  him  upon  the  fcandal  of  a man  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
fiipporting  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner : the  man  faid  he  could  get  no 
work  : Come  along  with  me^  I will  jhew  you  a fpot  of  land  upon  which  I 
will  build  a cabbin  for  you^  and  if  you  like  it  you  Jhall  fix  there.  The  fellow 
followed  Sir  William,  who  was  as  good  as  his  word : he  built  him  a 
cabbin,  gave  him  five  acres  of  a heathy  mountain,  lent  him  four 
pounds  to  ftock  with,  and  gave  him,  when  he  had  prepared  his 
ground,  as  much  lime  as  he  would  come  for.  The  fellow  flourifhed ; 
he  went  on  gradually ; repaid  the  four  pounds,  and  prefently  became 
a happy  little  cottar : he  has  at  prefent  twelve  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  a flock  in  trade  worth  at  lead  8o  1.  his  name  is  John  Conory. 

The  fuccefs  which  attended  this  man  in  two  or  three  years,  brought 
others,  who  applied  for  land,  and  Sir  William  gave  them  as  they  ap- 
plied. The  mountain  was  under  leafe  to  a tenant,  who  valued  it  fb 
little,  that  upon  being  reproached  with  not  cultivating,  or  doing  fome- 
thing  with  it,  he  affured  Sir  William,  that  it  was  utterly  impradlicable 
to  do  any  thing  with  it,  and  offered  it  to  him  without  any  dedu6lion 
of  rent.  Upon  this  mountain  he  fixed  them  ; gave  them  terms  as  they 
came  determinable  with  the  leafe  of  the  farm,  fo  that  every  one  that 
came  in  fucceflion  had  fhorter  and  fhorter  tenures  j yet  are  they  fo  de- 
firous  of  fettling,  that  they  come  at  prefent,  though  only  two  years  re- 
main for  a term. 

In  this  manner  Sir  William  has  fixed  twenty-two  families,  who  are 
all  upon  the  improving  hand,  the  meanefl  growing  richer;  and  find 
themfelves  fo  well  off,  that  no  confideration  will  induce  them  to  work 
for  others,  not  even  in  harvefl : their  induftiy  has  no  lx)unds ; nor  is 
the  day  long  enough  for  the  revolution  of  their  inceffant  labour.  Some 
of  them  bring  turf  to  Clonmell,  and  Sir  V/illiam  has  feen  Conory  re- 
turning loaded  with  foap  afhes. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  perfuade  them  to  make  a road  to  their  village, 
but  when  they  had  once  done  it,  he  found  none  in  getting  crofs  roads  to 
it,  they  found  fuch  benefit  in  the  firfl.  Sir  William  has  continued  to 
give  them  whatever  lime  they  come  for;  and  they  have  defired  looo 
barrels  among  them  for  the  year  1766,  which  their  landlord  has  accord- 
ingly contracted  for  with  his  lime-burner,  at  1 1 d.  a barrel.  Their 
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houfes  have  all  been  built  at  his  expence,  and  done  by  contrafl;  at  61. 
each,  after  which  they  raife  what  little  offices  they  want  for  themfelves. 

Sir  William  being  prejudiced  againft  the  cuftom  of  burning  land,  in- 
filled that  they  lliould  not  do  it,  which  impeded  them  for  fome  time  ; but 
upon  being  convinced  that  they  could  not  go  on  well  without  it,  he  re- 
laxed, and  fince  that  they  have  improved  rapidly.  He  has  informed  them, 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leafe,  they  will  be  charged  fomething  for 
the  land,  and  has  delired  that  they  will  mark  out  each  man  what  he 
willies  to  have ; they  have  accordingly  run  divifions,  and  fome  of  them 
have  taken  pieces  of  30  or  40  acres : a ftrong  proof  that  they  find  their 
hulbandry  beneficial  and  profitable.  He  has  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
nine-tenths  of  them  were  white  boys,  but  are  now  of  principles  and 
pra61:ice  exceedingly  different  from  the  mifcreants  that  bear  that  name. 
The  lime  Sir  William  gives  them  for  the  firfi:  breaking  up,  and  the  quan- 
tity they  chufe  is  40  barrels  an  acre,  fo  that  all  the  expence  is  61.  for  the 
houfe,  and  il.  i6s.  8d.  an  acre  for  the  land  they  improve.  He  has  little 
doubt  but  they  will  take  the  whole  mountain  among  them,  which  con- 
fills  of  900  acres.  Their  courfe  of  tillage  is, 

I.  Potatoes  on  the  burning,  generally  turksy  (clullered)  and  great 
crops.  2.  Rye.  3.  Oats,  and  then  leave  it  out  ^ the  grafs  is, 

Their  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  mountain  in  the  day,  but  of  nights 
they  houfe  them  in  little  miferable  llables.  All  their  children  are  em- 
ployed regularly  in  their  hulbandry,  picking  Hones,  weeding,  &c.  which 
Ihows  their  indullry  llrongly  j for  in  general  they  are  idle  about  all  the 
country.  The  women  fpin. 

Too  much  cannot  be  laid  in  praife  of  this  undertaking.  It  Ihows  that 
a refle6ling  penetrating  landlord  can  fcarcely  move  without  the  power  of 
creating  opportunities  to  do  himfelf  and  his  country  fervice.  It  fhows 
that  the  villainy  of  the  greatell  mifcreants,  is  all  fituation  and  circum- 
llance : employ,  don’t  hang  them.  Let  it  not  be  in  the  llavery  of  the 
cottar  fyllem,  in  which  indullry  never  meets  its  reward,  but  by  giving 
property,  teach  the  value  of  it , by  giving  them  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour, teach  them  to  be  laborious.  All  this  Sir  William  Olborne  has 
done,  and  done  it  with  effe6l,  and  there  probably  is  not  an  honeller  fet 
of  famihes  in  the  county  than  thofe  which  he  has  formed  from  the  re  - 
fufe  of  the  white  boys. 

Suppose  he  builds  a houfe  to  every  twenty  acres,  and  limes  that  quan- 
tity of  land,  the  expence  would  be  a few  Ihillings  over  40I.  or  40s.  an 
acre.  If  they  pay  him  2S.  4d.  an  acre  for  the  land,  he  will  make  jull  61. 
per  cent,  for  his  money  : a moll  llriking  proof  of  the  immenfe  profit 
which  attends  mountain  improvements  of  every  kind,  becaufe  inllead  of 
2s.  4d.  they  would  confider  6s.  or  7s.  as  a rent  of  favour.  4s.  8d.  is  12 
per  cent  for  his  money  ; 7s  is  18  per  cent.  Yet  in  fpite  of  fuch  fa6ls 
do  the  lazy,  trifling,  inattentive,  negligent,  Jlobbermgy  profligate  owners 
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of  irifh 'mountams  leave  them,  as  they  received  them,  from  the  hands  of 
their  anceftors,  in  the  pofieffion  of  grous  and  foxes.  Shame  to  fuch  a 
Ipiritlefs  condudl ! 

One-third  of  Waterford  mountain  at  6d.  an  acre,  and  two-thirds 
at  7s.  Twenty  miles  on  the  coaft  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth, 
is  under  dairies,  of  which  the  rent  per  acre  is  little  known,  farms  being 
paid  for  by  the  cows  they  will  maintain,  at  50s.  each.  Thefe  dairies  rife 
to  50  and  even  100  cows.  They  all  keep  great  numbers  of  hogs,  which 
increafe  every  day  from  the  high  price.  The  ftate  of  the  poor  people 
much  better  than  formerly  ; they  ufed  to  have  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and 
the  grafs  of  one  cow  for  their  year’s  labour,  and  no  more,  and  were 
much  greater  Haves  than  at  prefent. 

Tillage  does  not  thrive  in  the  county;  it  has,  however,  increafed 
pretty  much  about  Dungarvon,  from  whence  there  has  been  a tolerable 
export  of  corn  ; not  only  from  its  neighbourhood,  but  alfo  from  a 
diftance,  owing  to  the  mobs  of  Clonmel  and  Carrick  Hopping  corn  go- 
ing to  Waterford,  which  has  injured  the  latter  town. 

October  15th,  left  New  Town,  and  keeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sure,  paffed  through  Carrick  to  Curraghmore,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  This  line  of  country,  in  jxiint  of  foil,  inferior  to  wliat  I have 
of  late  gone  through  : fo  that  I confider  the  rich  country  to  end  at 
Clonmell.  For  the  following  account  of  the  hufbandryof  the  county  of 
Waterford  I am  obliged  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  omitted 
no  means  of  informing  me  accurately. 

That  county  is  divided  into  very  large  farms,  and  the  renters  of  them 
keep  cows  generally,  which  they  let  to  dairymen.  One  farmer,  Mr.  Peor, 
has  2000  cows,  and  pays  2000I.  a year,  but  they  rarely  let  more  to  one 
man  than  50  cows,  ufually  about  20 ; many  of  thefe  men  pay  weekly, 
and  others  quarterly:  the  rent  from  50s.  to  3I.  5s.  no  fuch  thing  as 
horn-money.  The  ^iryman’s  privilege  is  a houfe  and  two  or  three  acres 
of  land,  or  a horfe  and  two  cows  in  twenty.  They  make  nothing  but 
butter,  and  all  keep  hogs  ; but  do  not  feed  them  with  milk,  felling  it  all  j 
1,300  to  1,500  churns  full  of  milk,  each  eight  gallons,  goes  into  Water- 
ford every  day  in  the  year,  and  a prodigious  quantity  to  Carrick.  The 
county  is  by  far  the  greateft  daiiying  one  in  Ireland.  The  breed  is  the 
common  mountain  cow,  poor  to  look  at,  but  great  milkers,  five  or  fix 
pottles  at  a meabcommon.  Price  of  them  5I.  at  an  average.  Average 
rent  of  all  the  land  under  cows,  10s.  One-third  of  the  county  mountain, 
at  6d.  the  other  two-thirds,  at  los.  Along  the  blackwater,  good  land, 
and  four  miles  round  Waterford,  20s.  or  25s.  The  quantity  for  a cow 
from  two  to  four  acres.  They  generally  breed  their  own  by  rearing  a 
few  calves  every  year ; the  young  Hock  are  kept  on  the  mountains  in 
fummer,  and  in  the  word:  of  the  low  land  in  winter.  They  never  feed 
their  cows  with  any  hay,  except  in  very  fevere  weather.  No  other  Hock 
but  cows. 
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The  foils  are  various  at  this  end  of  the  county,  clay  and  Ihiugly  (late, 
with  a reddifh  mold  upon  it  and  gravelly  loams.  At  the  other  erd,  they 
have  lime  ftone  lands.  They  have,  however,  about  Curraghmoro  lime- 
ftone  gravel  of  a ftiff  nature.  Lime  at  the  kiln  pd.  a barrel  ; Lord 
Tyrone  pays  is.  for  the  ftone,  and  2s.  8d.  a barrel  for  the  culm,  and 
pays  2d.  a barrel  for  breaking  and  burning,  all  which  make  9d. 
Every  barrel  of  culm  gives  feven  of  lime  ; a ton  of  ftone  produces  four 
barrels  of  lime : the  barrel  of  lime  four  cubical  feet.  Not  a thirtieth 
part  of  the  country  under  the  plough.  The  tillage  conftfts  only  of  little 
patches  broken  up  by  the  cabbins  j it  has  been  increafmg  thefe  1 5 years  : 
but  the  principal  increafe  has  been  within  thefe  ten  years.  The  courfe 
of  crops  : 

I.  Potatoes^  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley,  or  oats.  4/  Cats.  5.  Oats:  con- 
tinued while  the  land  yields.  Wheat  is  coming  fn.  Some  who  till  large 
fields,  and  do  not  take  fo  many  crops.  About  Dungarvon,  there  are 
many  potatoes  planted,  which  are  fent  to  Dublin  in  boats,  with  loads  of 
birch  brooms,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  loaded  W\Xh  fruit  and  timber.  But  in 
no  part  of  the  county  do  they  plant  grafs  potatoes  : they  plant  many  of 
the  bull  or  turk  fort  for  their  pigs,  but  they  are  reckoned  an  unwhole- 
fome  fort  for  the  people  to  feed  on.  Paring  and  burning  land  was  com- 
mon before  the  law  paffed  againft  it,  but  of  late  very  little.  Upon  the 
coaft  there  is  a great  deal  of  fea  weed  and  fea  fand,  efpecially  beyond 
Dungarvon  and  Waterford.  Flax  is  fcarcely  any  where  fown.  The  poor 
people  feed  on  potatoes  and  milk ; moft  of  them  have  cows ; many  of 
them  for  a part  of  the  year  only  fait : but  they  have  oat  bread  when  po- 
tatoes are  not  in  feafon.  They  all  keep  pigs,  but  never  eat  them.  Their  cir- 
cumftances  are  in  general  greatly  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
both  in  food  and  cloathing  j they  have  now  all  fhoes  and  ftockings,  and 
are  decently  dreffed  every  funday.  No  hats  among  the  women,  and  it  is 
the  fame  in  other  parts.  Their  labour  is  valued,  and  they  are  paid 
the  amount  in  land.  The  religion  of  the  lower  claffes  is  the  roman 
catholic. 

Emigrations  from  this  part  of  Ireland  principally  to  Nev/foundland, 
for  a feafon  i they  have  18I.  or  20I.  for  their  pay,  and  are  maintained, 
but  they  do  not  bring  home  more  than  7I.  to  i il.  Some  of  them  ftay 
and  fettle ; three  years  ago  there  was  an  emigration  of  indented  fervants 
to  North  Carolina,  of  300,  but  they  were  flopped  by  contrary  winds, 
6cc.  There  had  been  fomething  of  this  conftantly,  but  not  to  that 
amount.  The  oppreftion  which  the  poor  people  have  moft  to  complain 
of,  is  the  not  having  any  tenures  in  their  lands,  by  which  means  they 
are  entirely  fubje6f  to  their  employers. 

Manufactures  here  are  only  woollens.  Carrick  is  one  of  the  greateft 
manufafturing  towns  in  Ireland.  Principally  for  ratteens,  but  of  late 
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they  have  got  into  broadcloths,  all  for  home  confumption  j the  manu- 
facture increafes,  and  is  very  flourifhing.  There  are  between  three  and 
four  hundred  people  employed  by  it,  in  Garrick  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Tyrone  is  clear  that  if  his  eftate  in  Londonderry  was  in  Water- 
ford, or  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  to  emigrate  from  it,  fo  as  to 
leave  him  to  new  model  it,  he  would  be  able  to  get  full  one-third  more 
for  it  than  he  can  do  at  prefent  j rents  in  the  north  depending  not  on 
quality,  but  on  price  of  linen. 

The  rife  in  the  profperity  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1749,  owing  to 
the  higher  price  of  provifions,  which  raifed  rents  and  enforced  induftry. 
Butter  now  9d.  a lb.  thirty  years  ago  2fd. 

Tythes  are  ufually  compounded  for  by  the  year  through  this  county. 
Wheat  pays  los.  Barley,  10s.  Oats,  5s.  Mowing  ground,  4s.  Sheep,  jd. 
each.  Milk  fells  in  fummer  for  a halfpenny  a quart  j five  quarts  of 
buttermilk  in  fummer  for  a halfpenny. 

Lord  Tyrone  has  improved  127  acres  of  hill,  the  foil  reddifli  dry 
loam,  on  a flaty  bottom,  over-run  with  french  and  irifh  furze,  and 
briars  and  bulhes  j he  firfl:  grubbed  them  up  at  a guinea  an  acre  : 
then  he  levelled  an  infinite  number  of  old  ditches  and  mounds,  at 
50 1.  expence,  ploughed  in  winter,  and  fecond  ploughed  in  may;  and 
200  barrels  of  roach  lime  per  acre,  fpread,  at  is.  a barrel.  Upon  this 
ploughed  twice  more ; and  fowed,  part  with  wheat  at  michaelmas,  and 
part  with  barley  in  fpring.  The  crops  exceedingly  good;  8 barrels  an 
acre  of  wheat,  and  18  of  barley.  After  the  wheat,  barley  and  grafs 
feeds  were  fown  ; the  barley  as  good  as  the  other ; and  upon  the  barley, 
part  oats  were  fown,  the  crop  15  barrels,  and  white  clover  and  hay 
feeds.  Before  the  improvement,  it  let  at  los.  an  acre;  after  the  improve- 
ment, it  would  let  readily  at  25s.  The  grubbing  the  furze  was  not  ef- 
fectual, for  50I.  has  been  fince  expended  in  grubbing  up  fcattered  ones. 
They  are  now  completely  deftroyed,  is  a very  beautiful  well -laid 
lawn,  and  fo  good  land,  that  the  wool  of  the  fheep  alone  that  were  kept 
there  laft  year,  without  other  food,  and  through  the  year  paid  20s.  an 
acre  for  the  whole.  It  would  now  feed  600  fheep  through  the  year. 
Over  90  acres  limed,  with  250  barrels-an  acre,  and  fallowed,  had  17 
barrels  an  acre  of  wheat.  Eight  years  ago,  his  Lordfhip  flopped  their 
burning  land ; but  upon  receiving  many  complaints  at  it,  he  fold  them 
lime  at  pd.  a barrel,  which  coft  him  i s.  in  order  to  make  up  the  imagi- 
nary lofs. 

I had  the  pleafure  of  meeting,  at  Lord  Tyrone’s,  William  Shanly,  Efq; 
of  Willyfield,  in  Leitrun,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  twelve  hun- 
dred per  acre  from  a bad  red  bog,  flone  of  potatoes  four  feet  deep, 
drained  to  the  clay  at  bottom;  lime-flone  fand  at  3I.  labour,  befides 
horfes ; dunged  it  a common  covering,  and  immediately  planted  the  po- 
tatoes, dug  them,  and  fowed  barley,  1 5 barrels  an  acre.  Barley  again  1 2 
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barrels ; barley  again  8 barrels,  grew  too  rank,  laid  with  grafs  feeds, 
could  let  at  40s.  an  acre : anfwers  fo  well,  that  he  would  have  done  any 
quantity  of  it;  did  20  acres.  He  planted  with  a plough  29I  hone  of 
potatoes  in  rows,  four  feet  afunder;  the  produce  was  1,440  Rone,  the 
quantity  of  land  about  three  rood.  In  the  county  Leitrim,  four-fifths  of 
mountain,*  at  2d.  or  not  fo  much  ; the  remaining  fifth,  6s.  the  moun- 
tains in  Leitrim  all  wet,  a boggy  furface. 

CuRRAGHMORE  is  One  of  the  fineft  places  in  Ireland,  or  indeed  that  I 
have  any  where  feeen.  The  houfe,  which  is  large,  is  fituated  upon  a 
rifing  ground,  in  a vale  furrounded  by  very  bold  hills,  which  rife  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  offer  to  the  eye,  in  riding  through  the  grounds, 
very  noble  and  ftriking  fcenes.  Thefe  hills  are  exceedingly  varied,  fo 
that  the  detour  of  the  place  is  very  pleafing.  In  order  to  fee  it  to  ad- 
vantage, I would  advife  a traveller  to  take  the  ride  which  Lord  Tyrone 
carried  me.  * Faffed  through  the  deer  park  wood  of  old  oaks,  fpread  over 
the  fide  of  a bold  hill,  and  of  fuch  an  extent,  that  the  fcene  is  a truly 
foreft'one,  without  any  other  boundary  in  view  than  what  the  ftems  of 
trees  offer  from  mere  extent,  retiring  one  behind  another  till  they 
thicken  fo  much  to  the  eye,  under  the  fhade  of  their  fpreading  tops,  as 
to  form  a diftant  wall  of  wood.  This  is  a fort  of  fcene  not  common 
in  Ireland,  it  is  a great  extent  alone  that  will  give  it.  From  this  hill 
enter  an  evergreen  plantation,  a fcene  which  winds  up  the  Deer-park 
hill,  and  opens  on  to  the  brow  of  it,  which  commands  a moft  noble- 
view  indeed.  The  lawns  around  the  houfe  appear  at  one’s  feet,  at  the 
bottom  of  a great  declivity  of  wood,  almoft  everywhere  furrounded  by 
plantations.  The  hills  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vale  againft  the  houfe,, 
confift  of  a large  lawn  in  the  center  of  the  two  woods,  that  to  the 
right  of  an  immenfe  extent,  which  waves  over  a mountain  fide,  in  the 
fineft  manner  imaginable,  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  fcenery  on  the  left, 
which  is  a beautiful  vale  of  rich  inclofures,  of  feveral  miles  extent,  witff 
the  Sure  making  one  great  reach  through  it,  and  a bold  bend  juft  be- 
fore it  enters  a gap  in  the  hills  towards  Waterford,  and  winds  behind 
them;  to  the  right  you  look  over  a large  plain,  backed  by  the  great: 
Cummeragh  mountains.  For  a diftindt  extent  of  view,  the  parts  of 
which  are  all  of  a commanding  magnitude,  and  a variety  equal  to  the- 
number,  very  few  profpedls  are  finer  than  this. 

From  hence  the  boundary  plantation  extends  fome  miles  to  the  weft 
and  north-weft  of  the  domain,  forming  a margin  to  the  whole  of  different 
growths,  having  been  planted,  by  degrees,  from  three  to  fixteen  years.. 
It  is  in  general  well  grown,  and  the  trees  thriven  exceedingly,  particu- 
larly the  oak,  beech,  larch,  and  firs.  It  is  very  well  fketched,  with, 
much  variety  given  to  it. 

Pass  by  the  garden  acrofs  the  river,  which  murmurs  over  a rocky 
bed,  and  follow  the  riding  up  a fteep  hill,  covered  with  wood  from  fome 
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breaks,  in  which  the  honfe  appears  pcrfedly  buried  in  a deep  wood,  and 
come  out,  after  a confiderable  extent  of  ride,  into  the  higher  lawn, 
which  commands  a view  of  the  fcenery  about  the  houfe;  and  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  the  water,  which  is  made  to  imitate  a river,  has  a 
good  effedt,  and  throws  a great  air  of  chearfulnefs  over  the  fcene,  for 
from  hence  the  declivity  below  it  is  hid ; but  the  view,  which  is  the  moft 
pleafmg  from  hence,  the  fined;  at  Curraghmoor,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen,  is  that  of  the  hanging  wood 
to  the  right  of  the  houfe,  rifing  in  fo  noble  a fweep  as  perfedtly  to  fill 
the  eye,  and  leave  the  fancy  fcarce  any  thing  to  wifti : at  the  bottom  is 
a fmall  femicircular  lawn  around,  which  flows  the  river,  under  the 
immediate  fhade  of  very  noble  oaks  j the  whole  wood  rifes  boldly  from 
the  bottom,  tree  above  tree,  to  a vaft  height,  of  large  oak,  the  malTes 
of  fhade  are  but  tints  of  one  color,  it  is  not  chequered  with  a variety, 
there  is  a majeftic  fimplicity,  a unity  in  the  whole,  which  is  attended 
with  an  uncommon  impreffion,  and  fuch  as  none  but  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent fcenes  can  raife. 

Descending  from  hence  through  the  roads,  the  riding  crofles  the 
river,  paffes  through  the  meadow,  which  has  fuch  an  effeft  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcene,  from  which  alfo  the  view  is  very  fine,  and  leads  home 
through  a continued  and  an  extenfive  range  of  fine  oak,  partly  on  a de- 
clivity, at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  murmurs  its  broken  courfe. 

Besides  this  noble  riding,  there  is  a very  agreeable *walk  runs  im- 
mediately on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  perfedl  in  its  ftile  j it  is  a 
fequeftered  line  of  wood,  fo  high  on  the  declivities  in  fome  places,  and  fo 
thick  to  the  very  edge  in  others,  overfpreading  the  river,  that  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  fcene  is  gloom  and  melancholly,  heightened  by  the  noife  of 
the  water  falling  from  ftone  to  ftone  i there  is  a confiderable  variety  in 
the  baijks  of  it,  and  in  the  figures  and  growth  of  the  wood,  but  none 
that  hurts  the  impreffion,  which  is  well  preferved  throughout. 

OcTOBERv  17th,  accompanied  Lord  Tyrone  to  Waterford  j made  fome 
enquiries  into  the  ftate  of  their  trade,  but  found  it  difficult,  from  the 
method  in  which  the  Cuftom-houfe  books  are  kept,  to  get  the  details 
I wifhed  i but  in  the  year  following,  having  the  pleafure  of  a long  vifit 
at  Ballycanvan,  the  feat  of  Cornelius  Bolton,  Efq;  his  fon,  the  member 
for  the  city,  procured  me  every  information  I could  wifli,  and  that  in  fo 
liberal  and  polite  a manner,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  exprefs  the  ob- 
ligations I am  under  to  both.  In  general  I was  informed  that  the  trade 
of  the  place  had  increafed  confiderably  in  ten  years,  both  the  exports  and 
imports.  The  exports  of  the  products  of  pafturage,  full  one-third  in 
twelve  years.  That  the  ftaple  trade  of  the  place  is  the  Newfoundland 
trade ; this  is  very  much  increafed,  there  is  more  of  it  here  than  any  where. 
The  number  of  people  who  go  paffengers  in  the  Newfoundland  fhips  is 
amazing ; from  fixty  to  eighty  fhips,  and  from  three  thoufand  to  five 
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thoufand  annually.  They  come  from  moft  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Corke, 
Kerry,  &c.  Experienced  men  will  get  i8  to  25I.  for  the  feafon,  from 
march  to  november ; a man  who  never  went  will  have  five  to  feven 
pounds,  and  his  pafTage,  and  others  rife  to  20I.  the  paflage  out  they 
get,  but  pay  home  two  pounds-  An  induftrious  man  in  a year  will  bring 
home  twelve  to  fixteen  pounds  with  him,  and  fome  more.  A great 
point  for  them  is  to  be  able  to  carry  out  all  their  flops,  for  every  thing 
there  is  exceedingly  dear,  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  they 
can  get  them  at  home.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  out  any  woollen 
goods  but  for  their  own  ufe.  The  fhips  go  loaded  with  pork,  beef, 
butter,  and  fome  fait : and  bring  home  paffengers,  or  get  freights  where 
they  can  ; fometimes  rum.  The  Waterford  pork  comes  principally  from 
the  barony  of  Iverk  in  Kilkenny,  where  they  fatten  great  numbers  of 
large  hogs  ; for  many  weeks  together  they  kill  here  three  to  four  thou- 
fand a week,  the  price  50s.  to  4I.  each  j goes  chiefly  to  Newfoundland. 
One  was  killed  in  Mr.  Penrofe’s  cellar,  that  weighed  five  cwt.  and  a 
quarter,  and  meafured  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  nine  feet 
four  inches., 

There  is  a foundery  at  Waterford  for  pots,  kettles,  weights,  and  all 
common  utenfils ; and  a manufadlory  by  meffieurs  King  and  Tegent, 
of  anvils  to  anchors,  20  cwt.  &c,  which  employs  40  hands.  Smiths 
earn  from  6s.  to  24s.  a week.  Nailors,  from  los.  to  )2s.  And  another 
lefs  confiderable.  There  are  two  fugar-houfes,  and  many  falt-houfes. 
The  fait  is  boiled  over  lime-kilns. 

There  is  a fifliery  upon  the  coafl:  of  Waterford,  for  a great  va- 
riety of  fifli,  herrings  particularly  in  the  mouth  of  Waterford  harbour, 
and  two  years  ago  in  fuch  quantities  there,  that  the  tides  left  the  ditches 
full  of  them.  There  are  fome  premium  boats  both  here  and  at  Dun- 
garvon,  but  the  quantity  of  herrings  barrelled  is  not  confiderable. 

The  butter  trade  of  Waterford  has  increafed  greatly  for  7 years  pafl; 
it  comes  from  Waterford  principally,  but  much  from  Carlow  j for  it 
comes  from  20  miles  beyond  Carlow,  for  6d.  per  cwt.  From  the  ifl:  of 
January,  i774>  to  the  firft  of  January,  1775,  there  were  exported  59,856 
cafks  of  butter  each  on  an  average,  one  hundred  weight  at  the  mean 
price  of  50s.  Revenq^  of  Waterford,  1751,  17,000!. — 1776,  52,000!. 
The  flaughter  trade  has  increafed,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  butter.  Price 
of  butter  now  at  Waterford,  58s.  twenty  years  average,  42s.  Beef  now 
to  25s.  average,  twenty  years,  10s.  to  i8s.  Pork  now  30  s.  average, 
twenty  years,  ]6s.  to  22s.  Eighty  fail  of  fliips  now  belonging  to  the 
port,  twenty  years  ago  not  30.  They  pay  to  the  captains  of  fhips  of 
200  tons,  5I.  a month;  the  mate  3I.  10s.  Ten  men,  at  40s.  five  years 
ago  only  27s.  Building  fhips,  lol.  a ton.  Wear  and  tear  of  fuch  a fhip, 
20I.  a month.  Ship  provifions,  20s.  a month. 
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The  new  church  In  this  city  is  a very  beautiful  one;‘  the  body  of  it  is 
in  the  fame  ftile  exaftly  as  that  of  Belfaft  already  defcribed  : the  total 
length  170  feet,  the  breadth  58.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church 
92,  the  heighth  40 ; breadth  between  the  pillars  26.  The  ifle  (which  I 
do  not  remember  at  Belfaft)  is  58  by  45.  A room  on  one  fide  the  fteeple 
fpace  for  the  biftiop’s  court,  24  by  1 8 j on  the  other  fide,  a room  of  the 
fame  fize  for  the  veftry  > and  28  feet  fquare  left  for  a fteeple  when  their 
funds  will  permit.  The  whole  is  light  and  beautiful : it  was  built  by 
fubfcription,  and  there  is  a fine  organ  befpoke  at  London.  But  the  fineft 
object  in  this  city  is  the  quay,  which  is  unrivaled  by  any  I have  feen ; it 
is  an  englifti  mile  long  j the  buildings  on  it  are  only  common  houfes,  but 
the  river  is  near  a mile  over,  flows  up  to  the  town  in  one  noble  reach, 
and  the  oppofite  fhore  a bold  hill,  which  rifes  immediately  from  the 
water  to  a heighth  that  renders  the  whole  magnificent.  This  is  fcattered 
with  fome  wood,  and  divided  into  paftures  of  a beautiful  verdure,  by 
hedges.  I crofled  the  water,  in  order  to  walk  up  the  rocks  on  the  top- 
of  this  hill  5 in  one  place,  overgainft  Bilberry  quarry,  you  look  imme- 
diately down  on  the  river,  which  flows  in  noble  reaches  from  Granny 
caftle  on  the  right  paft  Cromwell’s  rock,  the  fliores  on  both  fides,  quite, 
fteep,  efpecially  the  rock  of  Bilberry.  You  look  over  the  whole  town, 
which  here  appears  in  a triangular  form  j befides  the  city,  the 
Cummeragh  mountains,  Slein-a-man,  See.  come  in  view.  Kilmacow 
river  falls  into  the  Sure,  after  flowing  through  a large  extent  of  well 
planted  country ; this  is  the  fineft  view  about  the  city. 

From  Waterford  to  Paflage,  and  got  my  chaife  and  horfes  on  board' 
the  Countefs  of  Tyrone  pacquet,  in  full  expedfation  of  failing  immedi- 
ately, as  the  wind  was  fair,  but  I foon  found  the  difference  of  thefe 
private  veffels  and  the  poft- office . pacquets  at  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 
When  the  wind  was  fair  the  tide  was  foul  j and  when  the  tide  was 
with  them,  the  wind  would  not  do ; in  englifh  there  was  not  a comple-^ 
ment  of  paflengers,  and  fo  I had  the  agreeablenefs  of  waiting  with  my 
horfes  in  the  hold,  by  way  of  reft,  after  a journey  of  above  1 500  miles. 

October  18th,  after  a beaftly  night  paffed  on  fhip  board,  and  find- 
• ing  no  figns  of  departure,  walked  to  Ballycanvan,  the  feat  of  Cornelius 
Bolton,  Efq;  rode  with  Mr.  Bolton,  jun.  to  Faithleghill,  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  fineft  views  I have  feen  in  Ireland.  There  is  a rock  on 
the  top  of  a hill,  which  has  a very  bold  view  on  every  fide  down  on  a 
great  extent  of  country,  much  of  which  is  grafs  inclofures  of  a good 
verdure.  This  hill  is  the  center  of  a circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter, 
beyond  which  higher  lands  rife,  which  after  fpreading  to  a great  extent, 
have  on  every  fide  a back  ground  of  mountain  : in  a northerly  diredlion, 
mount  Leinfter,  between  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  twenty- fix  miles  off, 
rifes  in  feveral  heads,  far  above  the  clouds.  A little  to  the  right  of  this, 
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Sliakeiltha  (/.  e,  the  woody  mountain)  at  a lefs  diftance,  is  a fine  object. 
To  the  left,  Tory  hill,  only  five  miles,  in  a regular  form  varies  the  out- 
line. To  the  eait,  there  is  the  long  mountain,  eighteen  miles  diftant, 
and  feveral  lefler  Wexford  hills.  To  the  fouth-eaft,  the  Saltees.  To 
the  fouth,  the  ocean,  and  the  colines  about  the  bay  of  Tramore. 
To  the  weft,  Monavollagh  rifes  2160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
eighteen  miles  off,  being  pant  of  the  great  range  of  the  Cummaragh 
mountains  ; and  to  the  north-weft  Slinaman,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty- 
four  miles;  fo  that  the  outline  is  every  where  bold  and  diftinct,  though 
diftant.  Thefe  circumftances  would  alone  form  a great  view,  but  the 
water  part  of  it,  which  fills  up  the  canvafs,  is  in  a much  fuperior  ftile. 
The  great  river  Sure  takes  a winding  courfe  from  the  city  of  V/ater- 
ford,  through  a rich  country,  hanging  on  the  fides  of  hills  to  its 
banks,  and  dividing  into  a double  channel,  forms  the  lefler  ifland, 
both  of  which  courfes  you  command  diftinctly ; united,  it  makes  a bold 
reach  under  the  hill  on  which  you  ftand,  and  there  receives  the  noble 
tribute  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  in  two  great 
channels,  which  form  the  larger  ifland ; enlarged  by  fuch  an  acceflion  of 
water,  it  winds  round  the  hill  in  a bending  courfe,  of  the  freeft  and 
moft  graceful  outline,  every  where  from  one  to  three  miles  acrofs,  with 
bold  Ihores,  that  give  a (harp  outline  to  its  courfe  to  the  ocean  ; twenty 
fail  of  fhips  at  PalTage,  gave  animation  to  the  fcene;  upon  the  whole, 
the  boldnefs  of  the  mountain  outline ; the  variety  of  the  grounds  ; the 
vaft  extent  of  river,  with  the  declivity  to  it  from  the  point  of  view,  alto- 
gether form  fo  unrivalled  a fcenery — every  objeft  fo  commanding,  that 
the  general  want  of  wood  is  almoft  forgotten. 

Two  years  after  this  account  was  written  I again  vifited  this  en- 
chanting hill,  and  walked  to  it,  day  after  day,  from  Ballycanvan,  and 
with  increafing  pleafure.  Mr.  Bolton,  jun.  has  fince  I was  there  before, 
inclofed  forty  acres  on  the  top  and  fteep  flope  to  the  water,  and  began 
to  plant  them.  This  will  be  a prodigious  addition  ; for  the  flope  form- 
ing the  bold  fhore  for  a confiderable  Ipace,  and  having  proje6lions  from 
which  the  wood  will  all  be  feen  in  the  gentle  hollows  of  the  hill,  the 
effect  .will  be  amazingly  fine.  Walks  and  a riding  are  tracing  out, 
which  will  command  frefh  beauties  at  ev'^ery  ftep  ; the  fpots  from  which 
a variety  of  beautiful  views  are  feen  are  numerous.  All  the  way  from 
Ballycanvan  to  Faithleg,  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  1200  acres,  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

Farms  about  Ballycanvan,  Waterford,  &c.  arc  generally  fmall,  from 
twenty  and  thirty  to  five  hundred  acres,  generally  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  all  above  two  hundred  acres  are  in  general  dairies  ; loine 
of  the  dairy  ones  rife  very  high.  The  foil  is  a reddifli  ftony,  or  flaty 
gravel,  dry,  except  low  lands,  wdiich  are  clay  or  turf.  Rents  vary 
jnuch,  about  the  town  very  high,  from  5I.  5s.  to  9I.  but  at  the  diftance 
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of  a few  miles  towards  Paffage,  &c.  they  are  from  20s.  to  40s.  and  fome 
higher,  but  the  country  in  general  does  not  rife  fo  high,  ufually  los.  to 
20s.  for  dairying  land.  The  courfe  of  crops  is, 

I.  Potatoes;  tlie  produce  <(.0  to  80  barrels,  20  hones' each.  2.  Wheat;, 
the  crop  8 barrels,  each  20  hones.  3.  Oats;  the  produce  from  10  to  14  bar- 
rels. 4.  Barley;  the  crop  12  to  1 5 barrels,  16  hone  each.  5.  Lay  it  out ; 
the  better  fort  clover  with  the  barley,  and  leave  it  for  meadow. 

I.  Oats.  2.  Wheat.  3,  Oats.  4.  Barley.  One  preparation  is  a flight 
burning  of  the  furrows  for  wheat,  after  that  wheat,  they  will  fow  barley,  and 
then  feveral  crops  of  oats.  Alfo, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Barley.  5.  Lay  out. 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Barley.  6.  Lay 
out.  The  fecond  crop  lo  barrels.  Every  houfe  has  a little  patch  of  flax 
fro  making  a little  handle  cloth,  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable. 

The  principal  manure  is  a fandy  marie  they  raife  in  boats  on  the  banks  in 
the  harbour  at  low  water  ; it  is  of  a blueith  colour,  very  foapy,  and  fer- 
ments hrongly  with  acids:  a boat  load  is  18  tons,  and  cofts  6s.  to  8s.  a 
load.  Mofl  of  it  has  fhells.  They  lay  it  on  for  barley  particularly,  and  get 
great  crops,  can  in  all  fee  to  an  inch  where  fpread.  Sometimes  it  is  laid  on 
grafs,  and  the  effedl  uncommonly  great,  bringing  up  a perfedl  carpeting 
of  white  clover  wherever  laid.  They  lay  five  or  fix  loads  an  acre,  and  the 
land  is  forever  the  better.  They  repeat  it  on  the  fame  land,  and  with 
great  effedf.  They  make  compofts  of  it  with  lime,  and  alfo  hedge  earth  with 
good  fuccefs.  Lime  they  ufe  alfo;  lay  from  100  to  150  barrels  roach  to  an 
acre,  which  has  a very  great  effedl.  On  the  differ  yellow  clays  it  does  better 
than  fand,  but  laid  on  all  forts,  and  alfo  on  grafs  land  with  good  effedl.  Sea 
fand  they  ufe  for  potatoes,  but  it  does  not  laft  more  than  for  that  crop.  Wa- 
terford Dung,  and  ftreet  fullage,  42  s.  the  boat  load  of  18  tons.  Clover  has 
been  introduced  thefe  12  years ; Mr.  Bolton  has  fown  it  for  many  years  with 
very  good  effedl,  fo  that  he  never  lays  down  land  without  it. 

The  dairies  are  generally  fet  at  2I.  5s.  Tlie  dairyman’s  privilege  to  40  cows  is 
a cow  and  horfe,  and  2 acres  and  a cabbin,  and  he  is  allowed  to  rear  one  calf  in 
ten;  100  acres  to  40  cows ; they  do  not  keep  any  hogs  on  account  of  cows. 
Price  of  cows,  average  4I.  to  5I.  They  are  engaged  to  give  two  pottles  each 
on  an  average,  putting  all  the  milk  together.  Meadows  let  at  3I.  to  4I.  an 
acre  for  the  hay. 

There  are  few  fheep  kept,  no  great  flocks.  The  poor  people  plough 
with  four  horfes,  fometimes  fix  : gentlemen  generally  with  fpayed  heifers  or 
oxen.  Land  fells  at  19  and  20  years  purchafe;  it  did  fell  at  23,  and  the  fall 
has  been  owing  to  the  failure  of  credit  in  J771  and  1772. 

Tythes.  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  5s.  to  6s.  Cows,  2d. 
Sheep,  6d. 
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The  poor  people  fpin  their  own  flax,  but  not  more,  and  a few  of  them 
wool  for  thenilelves.  Their  food  is  potatoes  and  milk;  but  they  have  a con- 
fiderable  afliftance  from  filb,  particularly  herrings;  part  of  the  year  they  have 
alio  barley,  oaten,  and  rye  bread.  They  are  incomparably  better  off  in  every 
refpedl  than  twenty  years  ago.  Theii  increafe  about  Ballycanvan  is  veiy  great, 
and  tillage  all  over  this  neighbourhood  is  increafed.  The  rent  of  a cabbin 
los.  an  acre  with  it,  20s.  The  grafs  of  a cow  a few  years  ago,  20s.  now 
25s.  or  30s. 

An  exceeding  good  pradfice  here  in  making  their  fences  is,  they  plant  the 
quick  on  the  fide  of  the  bank  in  the  common  manner,  and  then,  inftead  of 
the  dead  hedge  we  ufe  in  England  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  they  plant  a 
row  of  old  thorns,  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  readily  grow,  and  form  at 
once  a moft  excellent  fente.  Their  way  alio  of  taking  in  fand  banks  from 
the  river  deferves  notice ; they  flake  down  a row  of  furzes  at  low  water,  laying 
flones  on  them  to  the  hcighth  of  one  or  two  feet ; thefe  retain  the  mud,  whichT 
every  tide  brings  in,  fo  as  to  fill  up  all  within  the  furze  as  high  as  their  tops. 

I remarked  on  the  flrand,  that  a tew  boat  loads  of  flones  laid  carelefly,  had 
had  this  eflfedl,  for  within  them  I meafured  12  inches  deep  of  rich  blue  mud 
left  behind  them,  the  fame  as  they  ufe  in  manuring,  full  of  fhells  and  ef- 
fervefced  flrongly  with  vinegar. 

Among  the  poor  people,  the  fifhermen  are  in  much  the  befl  circumflances ; 
the  filhery  is  confiderable  ; Waterford  and  its  harbour  have  50  boats  each, 
from  b to  12  tons,  fix  men  on  an  average  to  each,  but  to  one  of  fix  ton,  five 
men  go.  A boat  of  eight  tons  cofls  40I.  one  of  twelve,  60I.  To  each  boat 
there  is  a train  of  nets  of  fix  pair,  which  cofls  from  4I.  4s.  to  61.  6s.  tan  them 
with  bark.  Their  only  net  fifhery  is  that  of  herrings,  which  is  commonly  car- 
ried on  by  fhares.  The  divifion  of  the  fifh  is,  firfl,  one-fourth  for  the  boat; 
and  then  the  men  and  nets  divide  the  refl,  the  latter  reckoned  as  three  men. 
They  reckon  10  maze  of  herrings  an  indifferent  night’s  work  ; when  there  is  a 
good  take  40  maze  have  been  taken,  20  a good  night  ; the  price  per  maze, 
from  IS.  to  ys.  average  5s.  Their  take,  in  1775,  the  greateft  they  have 
known,  when  they  had  more  than  they  could  difpofe  of,  and  the  whole  town 
and  country  flunk  of  them,  they  retailed  them  32  for  id.  1773  aod  1774 
good  year^.  1 hey  barrelled  many  ; but  in  general  there  is  an  import  of 
Swedifh.  Befides  the  common  articles  I have  regiflered,  the  following  are, 
Pidgeons,  is.  a couple.  A hare,  is.  Partridges,  pd.  Turb  >ts,  fine  ones,  4s. 
to  los.  Soals,  a pair,  large,  is.  6d.  to  is.  Lobflers,  3d.  each.  Oyflers, 
6s.  per  hundred.  Rabbits,  is.  to  is.  4d.  a couple.  Cod,  is.  each,  large. 
Salmon,  1 |d.  to  2d. 

A very  extraordinary  circumftance  I was  told,  that  within  five  or  fix  years 
there  has  been  much  hay  carried  from  Waterford  to  Norway,  in  the  Norway 
fhips  that  bring  deals  ; as  hay  is  dear  here,  it  proves  a mofl  backward  flate 
of  hufbandry  in  that  northerly  region,  fince  the  neighbourhood  of  fea-ports 
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to  which  this  hay  can  alone  go,  is  generally  the  heft  improved  in  all 
countries. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  improved  a great  deal  of  wafte  land,  that  was  under 
furze,  heath,  and  wood.  He  firft  grubs  it,  which  cofts  for  the  woody  part,  3!. 
or  3I.  3s.  and  for  the  furze,  20s.  Then  levels  all  holes,  &c.  and  clears  it  of 
rocks  at  the  expence  of  20s.  an  acre.  Upon  this  he  dungs  and  plants  potatoes 
in  the  trenching  way  upon  a part,  and  upon  the  reft  fallows  and  limes  it,  and 
fows^wheat,  100  to  150  barrels  an  acre,  produce  feven  to  ten  barrels  an  acre.  , 
Then  land  it  for  oats  or  barley,  15  barrels  of  barley,  and  12  of  oats.  In  this  way 
he  has  done  300  acres,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre  : now  lets 
at  30s.  In  making  this  very  noble  improvement,  he  divided  the  land  into  well 
proportioned  fields,  and  furrounded  'i^iem  with  very  noble  fences  ; tlouble 
ditches,  with  a parapet  bank  betweert,  planted  on  both  fides  with  quick,  and 
on  the  top  with  a double  row  of  oak,  eatji,  afh,  or  fir  ; many  of  thefe  were 
planted  36  years  ago ; they  are  now  in  very  great  perfetftion,  fo  thick  and  fully 
grown  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  fight,  and  to  rake,  w!>en  viewed  at  a diftance, 
th‘e  appearance  of  fpreading  woods.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  a completer  man- 
ner, and  the  quantity  over  more  than  300  acres,  uniting  with  many  orchards 
planted  at  the  fame  time,  give  his  domain  and  its  environs  a richnels  of  land- 
fcape  not  common  in  Ireland.  I could  not  help  much  admiring  it  when  on 
the  water,  from  fome  parts  of  the  river  the  effedl  is  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Bolton  cannot  be  too  much  c(  mmended  for  the  humane  attention  with 
which  he  encourages  his  poor  cottar  tenantry ; he  gives  them  all  leafes,  what- 
ever their  religion,  of  21  or  31  )'ears,  or  live.s : even  the  occupier  of  two  acres 

has  a leafe.  It  is  inconceivable  what  an  effedt  this  has  had  : this  is  the  wav  to 

✓ 

give  the  catholicks  right  ideas.  1 was  for  three  weeks  a witnels  ' f a moft  Ipi- 
rited  induftry  among  them  j every  ferap  of  rough  rocky  land,  not  before  im- 
proved, they  were  at  work  upon,  and  overcoming  fuch  difficulties  as  are  rarely 
to  be  found  on  common  waftes  : many  Ipots,  not  worth  5?.  an  acre,  they  were 
reclaiming  to  be  well  worth  2 i;s.  and  30s.  The  improvement  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Bolton’s  eftate  may  be  guefted  at  when  I mention,  that  on  only  500  acres 
of  it,  there  have  been  built,  in  fix  years,  40  new  houfes,  many  of  them  hand- 
fome  ones  of  ftone  and  flate.  For  cabbins,  barns,  &c.  he  gives  timber  for 
the  roofs. 

In  1751,  Mr.  .Bolton  being  in  England,  where  obfervlng  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  for  fheep,  he  introduced  them  on  his  efiate  on  his  return,  and  had 
hurdles  made  for  penning  fheep'on  them,  and  did  it  w th  much  luccefs  ; after 
the  fame  journey  alfo,  he  introduced  horfe-heans  for  feeding  his  horfes,  mixed 
with  oats : he  did  it  for  twenty  years  together,  and  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 

41  Turnip  cabbage  he  has  tried  alio  for  fheep,  and  found  them  to  do  exceedingly 
well.  One  turnip  cabbage  Town  the  beginning  of  april,  and  not  tranfplanted, 
weighed'13  lb.  top  and  bottom.  An  experiment  on  carrots  I viewed,  of  which 
Mr.  Bolton,  junior,  has  fince  favoured  me  with  the  following  account. 

“ When 
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“ When  you  were  here,  I fliewed  you  a few  beds  of  carrots,  whrch  were 
pulled  the  beginning  of  this  month  ; 1 meaiured  the  ground,  and  when  the 
carrots  were  cleaned  and  topped,  1 Ihw  them  weighed.  The  ground  meafured 
fifteen  perches,  plantation  meafure,  whith  produced  36  hundred  and  fix  ftone 
of  carrots,  befides  allowing  41b.  to  every  hundred  for  dirt,  though  they  were 
very  clean  and  dry.  The  produce  is  156  barrels,  and  it)  fiones  to  an  acre, 
(20  ftones  to  the  barrel)  and  beyond  any  thing  I could  have  imagined  j and  I am 
certain,  had  the  carrots  been  hoed  and  thinned  as  they  ought,  the  produdl 
would  have  been  much  greater.  The  tops  were  given  to  pigs ; they  feemed 
to  like  them  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  Thefe  fijteen  perches  are  part  of  a 
field,  which,  in  ’774,  had  been  highly  manured  with  dung  for  potatoes.  In 
1775,  the  roots  of  the  weeds  (of  which  there  were  a great  quantity,  par- 
ticularly couch  grafs  and  crow  toot)  were  burned,  and  the  afhes  and  fome 
blue  fand  fpread,  and  it  was  fown  with  turnips.  The  latter  end  of  march, 
thefe  fifteen  perches  were  dug,  and  about  the  16th  of  april  fown  with  a pound 
of  carrot-feed  j they  were  twice  hoed,  to*defiroy  the  weeds  which  came  up 
very  thick.” 

In  the  winter  of  1775,  Mr.  Bolton  fed  10  working  horfes  on  bull  potatoe's, 
twice  a day  on  oats,  and  once  on  potatoes;  the  potatoes  given  always  at  night ; 
the  quantity  to  each  horfe  1 1 peck  of  imall  ones ; and  at  the  other  two  feed- 
ings, halt  a peck  each  of  oats.  He  found  that  they  fattened  the  horles  very 
much,  and  did  exceedingly  well  on  them.  Value  of  the  potatoes,  3s.  a barrel. 
The  culture  of  rape  and  turnips  has  been  tried  in  this  neighbourhood  alfo  by 
Mr.  James  Wyfe,  merchant,  of  Waterford. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1774,  Mr.  Wyfe  ploughed  lightly  with  a winged 
plough,  and  burned  the  furface  of  near  four  acres  of  land,  which  had  not  been 
tilled  for  many  years.  He  fpread  the  afiies,  and  manured  the  ground  with  12 
boat  Inads  of  the  blue  fand,  which  is  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river  at  low 
water,  each  boat  load  containing  20  tons.  Then  ploughed  and  harrowed  it 
once  ; and  fuch  of  the  clods  as  were  not  thoroughly  burned  and  pulverized  af- 
ter harrowing,  he  turned  with  the  grafly  fide  down  to  hinder  their  growing. 
About  the  ftiiddle  of  augufl;  he  fowed  with  rape  ; a little  more  than  half  a 
bufhel  to  an  acre.  It  was  cut  the  latter  end  of  June,  1775,  and  produced  48 
barri^ls,  of  fixteen  fiones  to  the  barrel,  which  fold  for  i6s.  per  barrel,  and  the 
ftraw  to  a tallow'-chandler  to  burn  lor  afhes,  for  48s.  The  ftraw,  or  haulm 
of  rape,  is  lold  for  twelve. .pence  for  each  barrel  of  leed  it  produced.  The  be- 
ginning of  July,  J775,  Mr.  Wyfe  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  ground;  about 
the  20th  of  July  fowed  it  with  turnips,  which  on  their  coming  up,  were  imme- 
diatelv  deftroyed  by  the  fly.  About  the  middle  of  augufl;  harrowed  the  ground, 
and  fowed  turnips  again,  which  were  alfo  deftroyed  by  the  fly.  Mr.  Wyle 
imagines  the  great  number  of  flies  were  occafioned  by  the  oilinefs  and  richnefs 
of  the  ground,  (caufed  by  the  putrefadiqn  of  the  leaves  and  blolToms  of  the 
rape)  and  the  moifture  and  warmth  of  the  weather.  About  the  middle  of  oc- 
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tober,  the  grafs  came  up  fo  rich  and  luxuriant,  (though  not  fown  with  grafs 
feed)  that  Mr.  Wy(e  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  ploughed  for  tillage,  as  he 
had  intended.  The  latter  end  of  june,  .1776,  mowed  it,  and  it  produced 
three  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  fold  for  34.S.  per  ton.  The  fand  and  carriage 
of  it  cofl  about  thirty  ffiillings  per  boat  load  j ploughing,  burning,  har- 
rowing, fowing,  cutting,  &c.  about  four  guineas  per  acre.  Rent  of  the 
land  thirty  fliillings  an  acre.  In  1775  Mr.  Wyfe  ploughed  feven  acres, 
which  he  prepared  in  the  fame  manner*  (except  fanding)  and  fowed  it 
with  rape ; it  grew  very  well  till  the  great  froft  and  fnow  fell,  which 
was  remarkably  fevere,  and  which  injured  it  very  much,  together  with 
the  moifture  of  the  ground,  occafioned  by  fprings  in  the  land,  and 
heavy  rains,  which  fucceeded  the  froft  and  fnow  j the  produce  per  acre, 
about  half  the  quantity  of  the  former  year;  fold  at  the  fame  price. 
Mr.  Wyfe  recommends  narrow  ridges  for  low  moift  ground.  He  thinks 
a large  quantity  of  allies  to  be  a chief  means  of  enfuring  a plentiful  crop. 
The  laud  does  not  require  manure  after  rape  for  Vv'heat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c.  but  will  not  anfwer  for  a fecond  crop  of  rape. 

Mr.  Bolton,  junior,  having  mentioned  a neighbour  of  his,  who  had 
drawn  up  a memoir  upon  making  cyder,  from  confiderable  experience, 
at  my  requeft  wrote  to  him  for  a copy  of  it,  which  I have  fince  received, 
with  his  permiffion  to  infert  it  in  this  work. 

The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  the  account. 

Let  apples  of  every  fpecies  hang  till  they  are  ripe,  and  begin  to  drop; 
let  them  be  gathered  perfectly  dry,  and  if  convenient  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  when  warmed  in  the  fun ; when  gathered  let  them  lie  ii\  heaps  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  according  to  their  degrees  of  firmnefs, 
fo  as  to  undergo  a moderate  fermentation  ; let  the  moifture  be  carefully 
wiped  off,  and  each  fpecies  feparated  (if  the  quantity  of  fruit  in  your^ 
orchard  be  fufficient  to  admit  it)  and  then  ground  in  a mill,  or  pounded 
in  troughs ; but  the  firft  the  beft  method,  becaufe  lefs  of  the  pulp  is 
broke,  and  the  liquor  will  flow  clearer  from  the  bags ; by  prefting  the 
fruit  of  each  diftinft  fpecies  fo  feparated,  the  cyder  will  undergo  one 
uniform  fermentation. 

When  the  fruit  are  fufficiently  broke  forpreffing,  let  them  lie  forty- 
eight  hours  before  they  beipreffed ; this  will  add  to  that  deep  richnefs  of  co- 
lour, which  to  the  eye  is  pleafing  in  cyder;  then  let  the  fruit  fo  broke, 
having  flood  forty-eight  hours,  be  preffed  in  hair  cloth  bags ; as  the 
juice  is  thus  prefled  out,  let  it  be  poured  into  large  veffels,  ufually  called 
keeves,  to  undergo  the  fermentation  ; three  of  thefe  veffels  are  ne- 
ceffaiy  in  every  orchard,  one  to  contain  the  liquor  in  its  ftate  or  courfe 
of  fermentation,  while  a fecond  is  filling  from  the  prefs,  and  the  third 
to  contain  the  pummage  before  it  be  preffed ; three  keeves,  containing 
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five  or  fix  hogfheads  each  will  ferve  for  an  orchard  that  yields  fixty 

or  feventy  hogfheads  of  cyder.  The  expence  of  thefe  veflels  made  of 

double  boards,  hooped  with  iron,  or  ftrong  afh  hoops,  will  not  be 
very  confiderable  ; if  the  weather  fhouid  prove  cold,  the  fermenting 
keeves  Ihould  be  covered  with  bags,  &c.  in  order  to  quicken  the 

fermentation,  vv^hich  will  be  compleated  in  fix  or  feven  days  if  the 
weather  be  temperate,  provided  no  new  or  unfermented  cyder  be  put  into 
the  keeve,  which  above  all  things  fhouid  be  carefully  avoided  ; when 
the  fermentation  is  over,  the  liquor  will  be  fine,  and  fliould  then  be 
racked  otf ’into  very  clean  hogflieads,  fraoaked  with  brimfione  matches  ; 
the  hogfheads  fhouid  not  be  bunged  or  ffopt  dole  till  all  fymptons  of 
fermentation  ceafe  ; and  in  three  weeks  or  a month  it  fliould  be  a fecond 
time  racked,  ftill  obferving  to  fmoak  the  hogflieads  with  brimfione,  then 
the  hogflieads  fliould  with  the  greatefl  care  be  very  clofely  flopped ; the 
keeves  mufl  be  entirely  emptied  before  the  new  preffed  cyder  is  poured 
into  them.  The  great  fecret  in  making  good  cyder,  is  to  prei^ent  or  mi- 
tigate its  fermentations,  the  firfl  excepted ; and  nothing  will  fo  effedlu- 
ally  do  this,  as  repeated  racking  from  the  foul  lee. 

Do  not  prefs  wildings  ’till  Candlemas,  or  until  they  begin  to  rotj 
and  when  the  juice  is  prefled  out,  let  it  be  boiled  in  a furnace  for  one 
hour,  before  it  be  fuffered  to  work  or  ferment,  and  that  will  greatly 
foften  the  acrimony  of  its  juice.” 

Mr.  William  Atkinfon,  of  Mount  Wilkinfon,  near  Ballycanvan,  feems 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  orchard  hufbandry  j from  two  acres  he  had 
twenty- one  hogfheads  of  cyder,  and  the  fame  year  reaped  twenty  barrels 
of  wheat  under  the  trees,  a produce  little  fhort  of  50I.  or  25I.  an  acre; 
three  and  an  half  barrels  of  his  apples  (each  6 bufhels)  made  a hogfhead 
of  cyder.  A common  pradlice  here  in  planting  orchards,  is  to  fet  cut- 
tings, three  or  four  feet  long,  half  way  in  the  ground,  of  the  cackagec, 
jergonelle,  or  any  fet  that  grows  rough  and  knotty  in  the  wood ; they 
call  them  pitchers^  they  rarely  fail,  and  yield  well  and  foon. 

Mr.  Bolton  carried  me  to  the  houfes  of  feme  fifhermen  on 
the  hd'rbour,  one  of  whom  had  planted  around  his  cabbin  for 
fhelter,  three  years  ago,  fome  willow  cuttings,  the  growth  of  which 
amazed  me;  I meafured  them  2/  feet  high,  and  not  crooked  or 
bending  like  common  forts,  but  flrait  as  a fir.  I took  half  a dozen 
cuttings  with  me  to  England,  to  compare  it  with  the  forts  common 
with  us. 

October  19th,  the  wind  being  fair^  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Bolton, 
and  went  back  to  the  fliip ; met  with  a frelh  feene  of  provoking  delays, 
fo  that  it  was  the  next  morning,  October  20th,  at  eight  o’clock,  before 
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we  failed,  and  then  it  was  not  wind,  but  a cargo  of  pafiengers  that 
fpread  our  fails.  Twelve  or  fourteen  hours  are  not  an  uncommon  paf- 
lage,  but  fuch  was  our  luck,  that  after  being  in  fight  of  the  lights  on 
the  Smalls,  we  were  by  contrary  winds  blown  oppofite  to  ^I'klow  fands  j 
a violent  gale  arole  which  prefently  blew  a fiorm,  that  lafred  thirty-fix 
hours,  in  which,  under  a reefed  mainfail,  the  fliip  drifted  up  and  down 
wearing,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  coafts. 

No  wonder  this  appeared  to  me,  a frefh- water  failor,  as  a ftorm,  when 
the  oldeft  men  on  board  reckoned  it  a violent  one ; the  wind  blew  in  fu- 
rious gulls;  the  waves  ran  very  high;  the  cabbin  windows  burft  open, 
and  the  fea  pouring  in  fet  every  thing  afloat,  and  among  the  reft  a poor 
lady,  who  had  fpread  her  bed  on  the  floor.  We  had  however  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find,  by  trying  the  pumps  every  watch,  that  the  fliip  made  little 
water.  I had  more  time  to  attend  thefe  circumflances  than  the  reft  of 
the  paffengers,  being  the  only  one  in  feven  who  efcaped  without  being 
fick  It  pleafed  God  to  prefeiwe  us,  bu,t  we  did  not  caft  anchor  in  Mil- 
ford Flaven,  till  Tuefday  morning  the  22(1,  at  one  o’clock. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifned,  that  there  were  fome  means  of  being  fecure 
of  packets  failing  regularly,  inftead  of  waiting  till  there  is  fuch  a num- 
ber of  pafl'engers,  as  fatisfies  the  owner,  and  captain  ; with  the  poft- 
office  packets  there  is  this  fatisfaclion,  and  a great  one  it  is  ; the  contrary 
conduct- is  fo  perfectly  deteftable,  that  I fhould  fuppofe  the  fcheme  of 
Waterford  ones  can  never  fucceed. 

Two  years  after,  having  been  affured  this  conveyance  was  put  on  a 
new  footing,  I ventured  to  try  it  again  ; but  was  mortified  to  find  that 
the  Tyrone,  the  only  one  that  could  take  a chaife  or  horfes,  (the  countefs 
being  laid  up)  was  repairing,  but  would  fail  in  five  days;  I Waited,  and 
received  aflurance  after  afluracce  that  fhe  v/ould  be  ready  on  fuch  a day, 
and  then  on  another;  in  a word,  I waited  twenty-four  days  before  I failed; 
moderately  fpeaking,  I could,  by  Dublin,  have  reached  Turin  or  Milan 
as  foon  as  I did  Milford  in  this  conveyance.  All  this  time  the  papers 
had  conftant  advertifements  of  the  Tyrone  failing  regularly,  inftead  of 
letting  the  pubiick  know  that  Ihe  was  under  a repair.  Her  owner 
feems  to  be  a fair  and  worthy  man,  he  will  therefore  probably  give 
up  the  feherne  entirely,  unlels  afilfted  by  the  corporation,  with  at 
leaft  lour  Ihips  more,  to  fail  regularly  with  or  without  paflengers  ; 
at  prefent  it  is  a general  difappointment ; I was  fortunate  in  Mr  Bol- 
ton’s acquaintance,  paffing  my  time  very  agreeably  at  his  hofpitable 
manfion  ; but  thofe  who,  in  fuch  a cafe,  fliould  find  a Waterford  inn 
their  refource,^  would  curfe  the  Tyrone,  and  fet  off  for  Dublin.  The 
expences  of  this  paflage  are  higher  than  thofe  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
head  : i paid. 


A four- 
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" 1 

A four-wheel  chaife  - _ . _ _ 3 3 o 

Three  horfes  - - - - % 'i  o 

Self  - - - - - iio 

Two  fervants  - - - - i i o 

Cuftom-houfe  at  Waterford,  hay,  oats,  &c.  - - 217 

Ditto  at  Pembroke  and  Hubberfton  - - 300 

Sailors,  boats,  and  fundry  fmall  charges  - - 1155 


5 ° 


1777. 

Upon  a fecond  journey  to  Ireland  this  year,  I took  the  opportunity  of 
going  from  Dublin  to  Mitchelftown,  by  a rout  througli  the  central  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  I had  not  before  fufficiently  viewed. 

t 

Left  Dublin  the  24th  of  feptember,  and  taking  the  road  to  Naas,  I 
was  again  ftruck  with  the  great  population  of  the  country,  the  cab- 
bins  bein^  fo  much  poorer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  than  in  the  more 
•diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Nevill,  at  Furnefs,  had,  in  a very 
obliging  manner,  given  diredions  for  my  being  well  infonned  of  the  date 
of  that  neighbourhood.  He  is  a landlord  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
encouragement  of.  his  tenantry.  He  allows  half  the  expence  of  building 
houfes  on  his  eftate,  which  has  raifed  feven  of  Hone  and  hate,  and  nine 
good  cabbins,  35  by  16,  at  27I.  each.  He  gives  annually  three  premiurps 
of  7I.  5I.  and  3I.  for  the  greatelf  number  of  trees,  planted  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  acres,  and  pays  the  hearth  money  of  ail  who 
plant  trees.  He  alfo  allows  his  tenants  •40s.  an  acre  for  ail  the  parts  of 
their  farm  that  want  gravelling,  and  does  the  boundary  fence  for  them, 
but  he  is  paid  in  his  rent  very  well  for  this.  The  following  particulars 
I owe  to  him. 

The  foil  in  general,  for  fome  miles  every  way,  is  a lime-ftone  gravel, 
which  does  very  well  for  wheat ; lets  at  an  average  at  20s.  that'  is,  from 
I os.  to  40s.  There  are  fome  trads  of  green  hone  land,  and  a little  clay. 
Rents  rofe  till  1772,  but  have  hnce  rather  fallen  : the  whole  county  ' 
through  may  be  14s.  or  15s.  If  all  now  was  to  be  let,  it  would  be  20s. 

Farms  rife  from  15  acres  to  500:  a middling  fize  is  250.  They  are 
now  fmaller  than  formerly,  being  divided  as  faft  as  leafes  fall.  There 
are  houfes  in  general  to  all,  the  land  lets  the^  better  for  them,  owing  to 
its  being  a tillage  country.  Mr.  Nevill  encourages  his  tenantry  to  build, 
by  being_at  half  the  expence.  A common  farmer  requires  one  50  feet 
long,  16  w'idq,,  two  ftories  high  ; a barn,  40  by  16 ; a liable,  40  by  16 ; 

' a cow- 
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a cow-houfe,  50  by  14  ; a pig-ftye,  hen-houfe,  &c.  all  which  would  coft 
about  300L  of  ftone,  the  houfe  Hated,  and  would  be  fufficient  for  250 
acres  of  land.  The  courfes  of  crops  are ; 

I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Clover.  6.  Clover. 

I Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3 Fallow.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Clover.  6.  Clover. 

They  fometimes  fow  wheat  after  potatoes  j the  crops  are  as  great  as 
after  fallow  3 but  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  not  equal.  Their  fallow 
they  plough  firif  in  winter  3 harrow  in  may,  crofs  plough  in  ditto  and  in 
June  3 Ifretch  it  (that  is,  form  the  ridges)  in  auguft,  making  them  of  two 
bouts  3 harrow,  and  the  feed  furrow,  in  feptember  3 and  reckon  the  belb 
feed  time  the  middle  of  that  month.  No  dung  in  general  ufed  for  it,  Tut 
fo'metimes  giavel.  One  barrel  of  feed  to  the  acre  3 never  weed  the  crop  3 
the  produce  from  five  to  twelve  barrels,  medium  feven.  Price  of  late 
years,  20s.  a barrel.  They  threfh  upon  floors  formed  of  lime,  fand,  and 
coal  allies,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  hurt  the  colour  of  the 
grain.  At  harveft;  they  do  not  reap  till  it  is  quite  ripe,  bind  directly,  and 
form  it  into  flacks  in  the  field,  which  they  leave  out  a fortnight.  Plough 
the  potatoe  land  once  or  twice  for  barley,  fow  a barrel  an  acre  of  16 
flone  in  april  3 medium  price  of  late  years  from  7 to  12s.  average  los. 
Of  clover  they  fow  21  lb.  per  acre,  generally  half  clover  and  half  trefoile3 
do  not  fow  it  till  the  barley  is  up,  bufli  harrowing  it  3 and  on  wheat  bull 
harrow  it,  that  is,  with  harrows  without  teeth.  Never  mow  it.  For  oats 
they  plough  twice  if  able,  fow  two  barrels  per  acre  in  march  3 the 
produce  fix  to  twelve  barrels,  and  fometimes  fixteen.  Medium  price  for 
a few  years  pafl  Os.  6d.  Upon  fome  grounds  that  are  light,  are  fubflituted 
peafe  inflead  of  oats  after  wheat.  Plough  but  once,  fow  20  flone  on  an 
acre  under  furrow,  never  weed  them  3 the  produce  fix  barrels  per  acre, 
and  the  price  ics.  'No  flax  fown. 

Potatoes  generally  on  a wheat  ftubble,  always  well  dunged  3 the  ridge 
feven  feet,  and  the  trench  three  feet  wide,  and  to  one  perch  in  length  of  it,  four 
loads  of  dung,  l>n  facks,  at  twenty  ftone,  plant  an  acre.  March  the  beft 
feafon  3 weed  them,  and  get  100  lacks,  at  the  medium  price  of  5s.  the  white 
enghdi  and  apple  forts  the  beft.  It  is  common  for  the  poor  to  hire  grafs  land 
to  plant  then;  on,  at  61.  to  61.  6s.  an  acre,  or  tor  flubble  land  dunged. 


200 
210  o 
0100 
300 
600' 


£.14  o o 


Account  of  an  acre. 


Planting 
ijjed 
V/  ceding 
Digging  out 
Kent 
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■ . Produce. 

'One  hundred  Tacks,  at  5s.  - - - - •-  25  o o 

Expences  - - - - - -1400 

Clear  profit  - jC*  ^ ^ 00 

One  hundred  Tacks  cofting  14I.  gives  the  prime  ccft  of  2s.  94.  a Tack.  They 
aie  often  Told  as  they  grow,  for  ]61.  or  1 Bl.  an  aCre.  No  turnips. 

Ltme  not  generally  ufed,  Mr.  Nevil  has  a kiln  that  draws  16  parrels  a day. 
Burns  with  culm,  at  2S,  8d.  a barrel.  Pays  for  quarrying,  2d.  and  burning, 
'id.  The  lime  cofts  him,  at  the  kiln,  lod.  a barrel.  Lime-ftone  gravel  more 
ufed,  which  lafis  feven  years,  and  on  fome  foils  longer  : twelve  loads  on  a 
Tquare  perch  may  be  done  for  3I.  an  acre.  Tillage  is  done  with  both  horles 
•and  oxen,  and  whidi  is  extraordinary,  the  latter  are  ufed  by  common  farmers 
•as  well  as  gentlemen.  Six  oxen,  or  fix  horfes  in  lummer  to  a plough,  or  four 
in  winter,  do  about  half  an  acre  a day.  In  the  croTs  ploughing,  which  is  the 
Tecond,  they  go  n ne  inches  deep,  at  the  other  times  fhallower,  price  per  acre, 
with  a harrowing,  los.  6d.  They  do  not  begin  to  mow  their  hay  till  July,  get 
it  into  the  large  field  cock  in  about  a fortnight,  which  they  leave  out  three  or 
four  weeks  longer;  a medium  crop  1 2 loads  an  acre,  at  the  average  pr-ice  of  5s, fid. 

It  is  generally  a corn  country,  yet  are  there  Tome  graziers  that  buy  in  bul- 
locks, but  more  cows.  Alfo  Tome  dairies  that  fatten  veal  for  Dublin,  by  which 
they  make  '3I,  or  4I.  a cow  ; feeding  them  in  winter  when  dry  on  flraw,  fomc 
on  hay.  They  are  let  out  to  dairymen  at  4I.  a cow.  The  price  of  milch 
cows,  in  may,  5I.  to  7I.  One  acre  and  half  will  fummer  feed  one,  and  half 
an  acre  of  hay  for  winter. 

The  fheep  kept  are  generally  ewe  floclcs  for  fattening,  for  Dublin  market. 
Buy  in  at  Ballinafloe,  at  los.  to  15s.  Sell  the  lamb  in  June  or  july,  at  8s.  to 
14s.  and  the  ewe  in  november,  at  the  Tame  price  they  gave,  keep  them  chiefly 
on  clover.  No  folding.  Medium  price  of  wool,  for  10  years  paft,  i6s.  clip 
three*to  a ftone.  They  are  not  at  all  fubjed:  to  the  rot.  A great  many  hogs 
bred ; keep  them  for  fattening  on  potatoes ; Tome  are  finiflied  with  offal  corn 
and  peafe  j in  Tummer  they  feed  them  on  clover.  Mark  this!  one  would  think 
from  more  than  one  circumflance,  that  a good  farmer  in  England  was  fpeaking. 

In  hiring  and  ffccking  a farm  of  200  acres,  a man  ought  to  employ  500I. 
but  Tome  of  them  w'ill  do  it  with  200I.  Stock  for  200  acres  to  have  100  acres 
corn,  and  fallow  every  year. 


Twenty Xorfes,  at  61.  and  ten  bullocks,  at  5I. 
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0 

0 

Six  cows,  at  5I.  - - - _ - 

3° 

0 

0 

Tw'o  Tows  - - , _ - - . 

2 

10 

0 

Six  Ploughs,  at  13s. 

3 

18 

0 

Three  Tetts  of  geers  - - - - _ 
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0 

0 
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Six  Cars,  at  25  s, 
Sundry  took,  &c. 
Seed  40  acres  wheat 
20  oats 
4 barley 
I potatoes 
10  clover  - 
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For  labour  he  will  have  three  cottars  for  ploughing,  &c.  paid  by 
land  j for  other  work  allow  - - _ _ 

County  cefs,  4d.  an  acre  - _ _ „ 

Tythe,  40  wheat,  6s.  - - - - 


20  oats 
4 barley 
10  hay 


4s. 

6s. 

4s. 
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In  refpefl:  of  labour,  every  farmer  has  as  many  cottars  as  ploughs,  whom  they 
pay  with  a cabbin,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes,  reckoned  at  30s.  and  a cow  kept 
thro’  the  year,  30s.  more.  Every  cabbin  has  one  or  more  cows,  a pig,  and  fome 
poultry.  Their  circumftances  juft  the  fame  as  20  years  ago.-  Their  food  potatoes 
and  milk  tor  9 months  ol  the  year  j the  other  three  wbeaten  bread,  and  as  much 
butter  as  the  cow  gives.  They  like  the  potatoe  fare  beft.  Some  have  herrings  j 
and  others  ds.  to  los.  worth  of  beef  at  chriftmas.  Sell  their  poultry  but  many 
of  them  eat  their  pig.  The  fale  of  the  fowls  buys  a few  pounds  of  flax  for 
Ipinning,  moft  of  them  having  fome  of  that  employment. 

They  are  not  much  given  to  thieving,  except  bufhes  and  furze,  which 
is  all  they  have  for  fuel,  there  being  no  bog  nearer  than  that  of  Allen. 
They  bring  turf  eight  and  ten  miles,  the  price  8d.  a kifti  of  three  feet  and 
a half,  by  three  and  five  long,  and  is.  2d.  more  carriage.  A kifh  will 
laft  one  common  fire  five  days. 


Expence  of  building  a cabbin: 

Mud  walls  - - - - _ 

Roof,  3 pair  principals  _ - - 

‘ 4 dozen  of  rubberies,  at  4s. 

Labour  « _ _ - - 

Wattles  • • r r 
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Brought  over 

Eight  load  of  ftraw,  5s. 

Thatching  - _ - - 

Two  doors  - - - - - 


X;.6  II  o 


3 13  o 
2 0 0 
080 
080 


Mafon’s  perch  of  a wall  - - - - - 030 

Women  are  paid  5d.  a day,  earn  by  fpinning,  3d.  A farming-man, 
5I.  los.  a year.  A lad,  il.  los.  A maid,  2I.  to  2I.  los.  Reaping,  6s.  6d. 
Mowing  grafs,  2S.  6d.  to  3s.  Pidgeons,  3d.  each.  Rabbits,  8d.  a couple. 

To  Kildare,  croffing  the  Curragh,  fo  famous  for  its  turf.  It  is  a 
flieep  walk  of  above  4.000  englilh  acres,  forming  a more  beautiful 
lawn  than  the  hand  of  art  ever  made.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme 
foftnefs  of  the  turf,  which  is  of  a verdure  that  charms  the  eye,  and  highly 
fet  off  by  the  gentle  inequality  of  furface.  The  foil  is  a fine  dry  loam 
on  a ftoney  bottom  j it  is  fed  by  many  large  flocks,  turned  on  it  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  adjacent  farms,  who  alone  have  the  right,  and  pay  very 
great  rents  on  that  account.  It  is  the  only  confiderable  common  in  the 
kingdom.  The  flieep  yield  very  little  wool,  not  more  than  3 lb.  per  fleece, 
but  of  a very  fine  quality. 

From  Furnefs  to  Shaen  Caftle,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  DeanCoote’s; 
but  as  the  hulbandry,  &c.  of  this  neighbourhood  is  already  regiftered,  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Coote  was  fo  kind  as  to  fhew  me  the  im- 
proved grounds  of  Dawfon’s  Court,  the  feat  of  Lord  Carlow,  which  I 
had  not  feen  before.  The  principal  beauties  of  the  place  are  the  well 
grown  and  extenfive  plantations,  which  form  a fhade  not  often  met  with 
in  Ireland.  There  is  in  the  back  grounds  a lake  well  accompanied  with 
wood,  broken  by  feveral  iflands  that  are  covered  with  underwood,  and  an 
ornamented  walk  palTmg  on  the  banks,  which  leads  from  the  houfe. 
This  lake  is  in  the  feafon  perfe6lly  alive  with  wild  fowl  j near  it  is  a very 
beautiful  fpot,  which  commands  a view  of  both  woods  and  water,  a 
fituation  either  for  a houfe  or  a temple.  Mr.  Dawfon  is  adding  to  the 
plantations,  an  employment  of  all  others  the  mofl:  meritorious  in  Ireland. 
Another  work  fcarcely  lefs  fo,  was  the  erefting  a large  handfome  inn, 
wherein  the  fame  gentleman  intends  eflablifhing  a perfon  who  fhall  be 
able  to  fupply  travellers,  poft,  with  either  chaifes  or  horfes. 

From  Shaen  Caftle  to  Glofter,  in  the  King’s  County,  the  feat  of 
John  Lloyd,  Efq;  member  for  that  county,  to  whofe  attention  I owe  the 
following  particulars,  in  which  he  took  every  means  to  have  me  well  and 
accurately  informed.  But  firft  let  me  obferve,  that  I was  much  pleafed 
to  remark,  all  the  way  from  Naas  quite  to  RoITerea,  that  the  country 
was  amongft  the  fineft  I had  feen  in  Ireland,  and  confequently  that  I 
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was  fortunate-in  having  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  after  the  involuntary- 
omifTion  of  laft  year.  The  cabbins,  though  many  of  them,  are  very,  bad^ 
yet  are^better  than  in  fome  other  counties,  and  chimnies  generally  a.part 
of  them.  The  people  too- have  no  very  miferable  appearance  ; the  breed 
of  cattle  and  fheep  good,  and  the  hogs  much  the  beft  1 have  any  where 
feen  in  Ireland.  Turf  is  everywhere  at  hand,  and  in  plenty;  yet  are  the 
bogs  not  fo  general  as  to  affedl  the  beauty  of  the  country,  which  is  very 
great  in  many  trafts,  with  a-fcatter-ing  of  wood,  which  makes  it  pleafing. 
Shaen  Caftle  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a very  fine  tradl.  From.  Moun- 
trath  to  Glofter,  Mr.  Lloyd’s,  I could  have  imagined  myfelf  in  a very 
pleafing  part  of  England  the  country  breaks  into  a variety  of  inequa- 
lities of  hill  4nd  dale;  it  is  all  well  inclofed,  with  fine  hedges  ; there  is, 
a plenty  of  wood",  not  fo  monopolized  as  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  here  and  there  a folitary  feat,  but  fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
profpedt : look  which  way  you  will,  it  is  cultivated  and  chearful. 

The  King’s  county  contains  the  following  baronies,  and  annexed  tQ- 
their  names  is  the  value  per  acre  of  each  : 

Cloiilifk 

Ballibrit,  -l  - 

Egliih 
Balliboy 
Garrycaftle 

Gafhill  - 

Gooleftown  --  - _ 

Warrenftown'  -v. 

Ballicowen 
Kilcourfy 

Upper  and-Lower  Philip’s  town 
In  Gafhill  are  13000  acres  belonging  to  Lord  Digby;  and  in  Wan-enffowii'^ 
is  Croghen  hill,  famous  for  the  great  fleeces  the  fheep  yield  that- are 
on  it.  A curragh  fheep,,  from  giving  31b.  carried  there, ^ will  yield  izlbt 
but  the  quality  is  coarfe.' 

There  are  great  trafts  of  bog  in  the  county;  and  i53;ooo  acres  that 
pay  county  charges ; 170,000  acres  at  15  s.  and  30,000  of  bog.  The- 
rife  of  rents  fince  1750,  mote  than  two-thirds, . but  are  much  fallen,, 
fince  1772,  in  many,  farms:  4 s., in  the  pound. 

Est A t-es  through  the  county  are  remarkably  divided’;  and  are  in  ge-. 
neral  frnalL.  The  lize  of  farms  varies  much,  600  acres  are  a very  large. 
‘one;,  ufiially  noL  lefs  than  100;  very  few  in  partnerfhip.  There  are- 
many^  farms,  without  buildings,  which  if  divided  and,  built,  would  let, 
much,  better.  The  arable  fyftem,  when  burning  is-  permitted,,  is  to 
plough  in  the  fpring,  very  thin,  then  crofs  cut  it  and  burn  the  fod  as. 
foon  as  the.-feafon  ferves,  which  will  be  fome  time  in  June;  plough  in 
the  afhes  very  lightly;  and  fow.  turnips thefe  they  neve.r, hoe,  which  is, 
ikld  tp.hc.difiicrdt,^  on  acco.unk  of,  the.  number,  of  ftones they.  feed,  the r 
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crop  on  the  land  with  three-year  old  wethers  or  Iambs.  After  this, 
plough  it  up  and  fallow  for  a fecond  crop  of  turnips,  which  they  ma- 
nage as  the  firft,  but  feed  them  earlier ; then  plough  once,  and  fet  it  to 
the  poor  for  potatoes,  at  61.  6s.  to  61.  los.  an  acre,  after  which  they 
fow  here  upon  one  ploughing ; this  they  fucceed  with  wheat  alfo  on  one 
ploughing ; and  after  the  wheat,'  oats..  Then  they  fummer  and  winter 
fallow,  which  is  followed  by  wheat  and  oats  as  before ; but  by  this  time 
the  land  is  quite  exhaufted.  A partial  burning  is  fometimes  ufed,  which 
is  to  break  up  in  november,  and  plough  twice  or  thrice  by  may,  and 
then  to  burn  what  the  harrow  does  not  reduce.  For  wheat  they 
plough  once,  as  before- mentioned  in  the  burning  courfe;  and  four  times 
on  a fallow.  Sow  20  ftone  to  an  acre  j the  crop  five  to  fix  and  a half  bar- 
rels 5 the  medium  price  of  late  il.  is.  a barrel.  They  fow  a barrel  of 
here,  of  hxteen  ftone,  the  crop  14  to  23  barrels,  which  great  produce 
is  from  the  rich  preparation.  Of  oats  tv/o  barrels,  or  24  ftone,  the 
crop  10  to  16  i.  of  barley  they  fow  16  ftone,  the  crop  10  to  16.  The 
price  of  here  and  barley  9s.  6d.  No  clover  at  all  fown,  nor  any  grafs 
feeds,  and  very  few  peafe  or  beans,  as  they  never  feed  their  pigs  or  horfes 
with  either.  Very  little  flax.  There-  are  a few  bleach  yards  about 
Clara,  &c.  but  the  bufinefs  is  not  much  upon  the  increafe.  Potatoes 
they  plant  in  the  common  trenching  way  ; the  feafon  from  the  middle 
of  april  to  the  middle  of  may;,  more  after  the  fir  ft  of  may  than  before 
it  ; eight  barrels  plant  an  acre;  they  always  weed  them.  The  apple 
fort  is  preferred  from  lafting  longeft;  the  medium  price  2d.  a ftone  y, 
twenty  ftone  the  bai'rel. 

* Accou7it  of  an  acre. 

Planting,  48  men,  the  firft  and  fecond  trenching  at  8di!  i"i2  o 

Seed,  at  3 s.  4 d.  - - - -16  6* 

Taking  up,  48  men  ' - - - i 12  o 

Picking  up,  carrying  home  and  forting;  horfe-hire  only,  as, 

the  family  does  the  reft  - - -088 

Rent  - - - - --  660 


PRODUCE'. 

1 1 

5 

2 

100  barrels,  at  '3S.  4dl  _ - ^ 

- 16' 

^3 

4 

Expences  _ _ - 

1 1 

5 

2 

Profit  --  - - — 

>C-  5 

8 

2 

Prime  coft,  25'*  3d.  a barrel.  A^barrel' will  lalF  a-family  of  five  perfons 
a week. 

The  turnips  on  the  burnt  land  they  fow  from  the  20th  of  july  to  the- 
fourtbiof  auguft,  but  a fortnight  or  three,  weeks  earlier  upon  a fallow^ 
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the  quantity  of  feed  iflb.  they  never  hoe  j the  price  upon  an  average 
3 1.  an  acre,  either  to  take  away  or  feed  on  the  land,  but  the  former 
rarely  done ; they  feed  them  off  with  fat  fheep  or  lambs,  very  rarely 
with  black  cattle. 

No  lime  burnt  for  manure,  nor  any  lime-ftone  gravel  ufed,  though 
plenty  of  it  found  all  the  country  through.  One  farmer  made  an  ex- 
periment of  them  both  for  corn,  but  neither  anfweredj  the  general 
opinion  is,  its  being  bad  for  the  grafs  afterwards  j there  is  not  any  marie 
known ; the  farm-yard  fyftem  incomplete,  as  every  where  elfe,  foddering 
in  the  fields  j but  cows  are  kept  in  the  houfe  at  night,  and  fed  with 
hay  for  about  five  months  in  the  winter.  Their  hay  grounds  they  wifli 
to  fiiut  up  about  the  25th  of  march,  but  if  their  hay  is  finifhed,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  later  j mow  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  feptember, 
which  latenefs  is  owing  to  their  feeding  fo  late  in  the  fpring.  They 
ufually  upon  the  average  of  weather,  and  management,  get  it  into  the 
large  cock  in  about  ten  days,  and  leave  it  in  that  from  one  to  two 
months  j the  medium  produce  per  acre,  two  tons  and  a quarter,  and  the 
price  30s.  a ton ; the  women  here  never  make  it. 

Tillage  is  performed  more  with  horfes  than  with  horned  cattle  j the 
latter  only  by  confiderable  graziers,  and  they  are  ufually  fpayed  heifers. 
Four  horfes,  or  four  heifers  to  a plough,  which  do  half  an  acre  a day  ; 
the  depth,  from  the  fhallownefs  of  the  foil,  not  more  than  fix  or  feven 
inches  ; the  price  7s.  6d.  an  acre.  Very  few  hogs  kept,  not  more  than 
for  mere  convenience. 

To  hire  and  fiock  a farm  will,  on  an  average,  take  40s.  an  acre,  if  a 
grazing  one,  but  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  tillage  j but  there  are  men 
who  will  hire  on  little  or  no  capital,  this  however  is  much  lefs  than 
formerly,  from  feveral  landlords  having  fuffered  feverely  from  it.  The 
tillage  of  the  whole  country  is  very  in  confiderable  j it  is  chiefly  pafturage, 
not  one  acre  in  fifteen  is  tilled ; the  barony  of  Garrey  caftle  has  much 
more;  one  reafon  of  there  not  being  more,  is  the  number  of  farms, 
from  150  to  400  acres,  under  leafes  for  ever,  which  are  fo  highly 
improved  by  the  tenants,  that  they  abftain  from  tillage,  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  prejudicial.  Refpe6ling  the  labour  of  a farm,  the  {landing 
bufinefs  is  done  by  cottars ; a cottar  is  one  who  has  a cabbin,  and  an 
acre  and  a half  of  garden,  charged  at  30s,  and  the  grafs  of  one  or  two 
cows,  at  25s.  each,  and  the  daily  pay  fcd.  the  yearthrough,  the  account 
being  kept  by  tallies,  and  thofe  charges  deducted ; the  year’s  labour 
amounts  to  about  61.  after  the  cottar’s  time  for  his  potatoes  and  turf  is 
dedudled;  the  remaining  40s.  is  paid  in  money,  hay,  or  anything  elfe  the 
man  wants.  The  cows  are  fed  by  a field  being  afligned  for  all  the  cottars 
of  the  farm.  No  inflance  of  a cottar  without  a cow.  The  calves  they 
rear  till  half  a year  old,  and  then  fell  them  at  12s.  to  20s  which  will 
pay  for  the  cow’s  hay.  They  keep  no  fheep,  but  every  cabbin  has  a pig, 

a dog, 
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a dog,  and  fome  poultry.  No  difference  in  their  circumftances  for  the 
lafl:  fifteen  years.  It  is  here  thought  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
nurfe  up  a race  of  little  farmers  from  the  cottars,  by  adding  land  gra- 
dually to  them  at  a fair  rent  j it  would  be  alfo  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
polTible,  to  cut  off  the  cottars  from  a farm  ^ nobody  would  be  troubled 
with  fuch  tenants,  and  no  farmer  would  hire  a farm  with  the  poor  on 
it  independant  of  him,  their  cattle  and  all  their  property  would  be  in 
conftant  danger ; as  the  kingdom  increafes  in  profperity,  fuch  ideas  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  vaniffi.  Their  food  is  potatoes  and  milk  for  ten  months, 
and  potatoes  and  fait  the  remaining  two ; they  have  however  a little 
butter.*  They  fell  their  pig,  their  calf,  and  their  poultry,  nor  do  they 
buy  meat  for  more  than  ten  fundays  in  a year.  Their  fuel  cofls  them 
about  14s.  a year,  or  eighty  kifh  turf,  an  ample  allowance.  There  is  in 
every  cabbin,  a fpinning-wheel,  which  is  ufed  by  the  women  at  leifure 
hours,  or  by  a grown  girl,  but  for  twelve  years  19  in  20  of  them  breed 
every  fecond  year.  Vive  le  pomme  de  Tere ! 


Expence  of  a poor  family. 


Cabbin  and  garden 
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Labour  in  the  garden 
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Hearth  tax 
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Hhe  Receipt. 

The  year 

365  days 

Dedu6t  fundays 

52 

Bad  weather 
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303  days  fpinmng  between  the  wife  and  daughter  at  3d. 
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Potatoes  ai’e  much  more  the  food  than  formerly ; there  are  full  twice  as 
many  planted.  The  cottars  in  their  gardens  follow  the  courfe  of  crops 
hrll  mentioned.  They  are  all  very  much  addicted  to  pilfering;  their  ge- 
neral character  idlenefs  and  dirtinefs,  and  want  of  attention.  They  are 
remerkable  for  a moft  inviolable  honour  in  never  betraying  each  other^ 
or  even  any  body  elfe,  which  refults  from  a general  contempt  of  ordej; 
and  law,  and  a want  of  fear  of  every  tiling  but  a cudgel,  the  reader 
will  remember  that  maiming  cattle,  jiulling  down,  and  fcattering  ftacks, 
and  burning  the  houfes  of  thofe  who  take  lands  over  their  heads,  are 
very  well  known.  1 am  regiftering  information,  and  that  not  from  one 
-or  two  perfons,  hut  feveral. 

The  pafturage -fyftem  is  to  buy  in  yearling  calves,  called iid/  chins,  at 
from  35s.  to  55s.  (but  twenty  years  ago,  22s.  pd.  each),  which  they  ge- 
nerally fell  at  Bannagher  fair,  when  three  years  and  an  half,  at  5I.  los. 
to  6J.  buying  and  felling  regularly  every  year.  They  alfo  buy  cows  in 
may,  and  fell  them  fat  in  autumn,  with  40s.  profit.  Sheep  they  either 
breed,  or  buy  hoggits  in  may,  at  12s.  to  15s.  each  in  the  fleece,  and  fell 
them  fat,  at  three  years  and  an  halt  old,  from  il.  is.  to  il.  4s.  each; 
■they  get  three  fleeces,  worth  18s.  the  profit  los.  a head^  keeping  them 
three  fummers  and  two  winters.  No  folding.  Flocks  rife  from  100  to 
200c,  they  calculate  to  keep  a flteep  to  every  acre  of  their  farms.  The 
fleeces,  on  an  average  ot  a running  flock,  are  three  to  a flone  of  16  lb. 
The  price,  this  year,  17$.  6d.  twenty  years  ago  only  9s.  or  10s.  Not 
much  alteration  in  the  number  of  fheep  through  the  country ; all  fat 
ones,  are  in  winter  fed -with  turnips  and  a little  hay.  Their  low  lands 
rot ; but  being  more  careful  than  formerly,  it  is  not  fo  common  as  it 
was  ; that,  with  the  gid,  (a  fudden  giddinefs)  and  the  red  water,  are  the 
chief  diflempers  they  are  troubled  with. 

Milch  cows  are  kept  only  for  convenience,  a few  to  every  farm.  An 
acre  and  half  neceffary  to  keep  one  the  year  through,  but  mufl  have 
ton  of  hay  befides.  One  four  or  five  years  old  ready  for  milk  in  the 
fpring,  fells  for  five  or  fix  guineas.  A three  years  old  heifer  rea-dy  to 
calve,  four  or  five  guineas. 

THEsbounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  flour  to  Dublin  has  occafioned 
the  building  feveral  mills,  hve  confiderable  nnes,  four  were  immediately 
built  in  confequence.  The  quantity  of  tillage  has  increafed  double  in  2.0 
years ; probably  from  this  caufe,  among  others,  has  arifen  the  increafe  of 
whilky,  the  quantity  of  which  is  three  times  .greater  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  Not  lefs  than  30,000  barrels  of  barley  and  here  are  diflilled  yearly 
within  8 miles  of  Glofler. 

Land  fells  at  25  years  purchafe.  Suppofe  fix  farms,  one  let  for  ever:, 
at  20  years  purchafe,  one  for  three*  lives,  let  20  years  ago,  25 — one  for 
iwo  lives,  ditto  28 — one  for  one  life,  ditto  30 — one  for  31  years,  30 — 

one 
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one  to  let  now,  ?o.  Average  of  all,  25  years..  Ten  years  ago  It  would 
have  been  twenty-lix  and  a half ; twenty  years  ago,  twenty-three  and  a 
half.  Leafes  are  generally  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

The  country  in  general  is  much  improved  in  mold  national  circum- 
ftances  j buildings  are  much  increafed,  on  a larger  Icale,  and  of  a far 
better  fort  than  twenty  years  ago ; there  is  alio  a rife  in  the  price  of  al- 
moft  all  commodities. 

Prices  not  minuted  in  the  table. 

Rabbits,  8d.  a couple.  Roafting  pigs,  2s.  6d.  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  other  things.  Rife  in  the  price  of  meat,  id.  a lb.  in  twenty 
years,  fince  which  here  has  alfo  advanced,  from  6s.  to  ( s-  6d.  the 
barrel  of  16  ftone.  Womens  labour,  4d.  Wages  of  a farming  man, 
4I.  ditto  a boy,  ditto  a maid,  2I.  From  10  to  14  men  reap  an  acre  of 
corn  in  a day.  Mowing  grafs,  by  the  acre,  2s.  8fd.  two  men  do  it  in  a 
day.  Threfning  wheat,  6d.  a barrel.  Bere,  4d.  Oats,  3d.  Cutting  turf, 
footing,  &c.  12s.  the  i2okilh. 

Building. 

A common  cabbin,  5I.  Ditto  of  ftone,  lol.  to  lyl. 


Walling,  mafon’s  perch  work  - - - -'007 

One  barrel  lime  - - - - - 006 

Seven  load  ftone  - - - - - oii 

Attendance  - - - - 002 

Sand  and  caiTiage  - - - - - - 010 


034 

Feet  high  _ _ - ^ 


£.0  16  8 

A guinea  a perch,  7 feet;  6 inches  high.  Slates,  9s.  6d.  a thoufand. 
Slating,  il.  2S.  9d.  a fquare,  every  thing  included.  Oak,  is.  3d.  a foot. 
Afh  and  home  fir,  is.  Lime,  five-pence  halfpenny  a barrel,  burnt,  with 
turf  in  kilns  on  arches ; two  arches  burn  400  barrels,  the  ftone  laigc. 
400  kifti  of  turf  will  burn  400  barrels ; price  of  burning  and  filling 
from  2I.  5s.  6d.  to  a guinea  and  half. 

' September  30th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a gentleman  from 
whofe  converfation  I reaped  equal  inftrudlion  and  amufement.  PalTed  by 
Shinroan,  Murderinny,  and  Graig,  to  Johnftown,  the  feat  of  Peter 
Holmes,  Efq;  Much  of  this  line  a very  beautiful  country  j near  John- 
ftown nothing  can  be  more  pidlurefque,  the  whole  well  planted  with 
hedges  and  little  woods,  and  confifting  of  the  moft  fanciful  variety  of 

Y y ‘ hill, 
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hill,  dale,  and  fwelling  declivities,  upon  which  every  bufti  and  tree  is  feen 
to  advantage. 

For  the  following  particulars  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who,  not- 
withftanding  his  own  ability  to  anfwer  every  queftion,  trufted  not  to  it, 
but  called  in  the  beft  alliftance  the  neighbourhood  could  give. 

Baronies  in  the  county  of  ‘Tipperary. 

Lower  Ormond,  20  s.  an  acre. — Upper  Ormond,  20s. — Skevin,  i8s. 
Eliogurty,  20s. — Owen  and  Aira,  12s. — Clanwilliam,  il.  2s.  pd.— Mid- 
dle third,  25s.  Befides  Iffa,  Gffa,  and  Kilnemanna.  The  whole  county 
on  an  average  would  now  let  for  20s.  an  acre.  Rents  have  doubled  in 
twenty  years. 

Through  the  whole  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  the  foil  is  in  general 
a dry  lime-ftone  land.  Farms  are  large,  fome  very  large,  few  lefs  than 
5 or  600  acres  : the  fize  is  rather  increafed.  There  are  many  without 
any  buildings,  and  it  is  only  from  particular  circumftances  that  they  let 
the  better  for  them.  The  fmall  farms  are  taken  much  in  partnerfhip ; a 
parcel  of  labourers  will  take  i or  200  acres.  The  common  courle  of 
tillage  is, 

I.  Pare,  and  burn  for  turnips.  2.  Turnips.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Bere. 
5.  Wheat.  6.  Oats.  7.  Grey  peafe.  8.  Fallow.  9.  Wheat.  10.  Oats. 
II.  Lay  out  for  grafs  quite  exhaufted.  Alfo, 

I.  Fallow  turnips  from  the  turf.  2.  Turnips,  and  then  as  before. 

The  management  is  to  plough  the  fod  at  chriftmas;  in  april  or  may  crofs 
plough  it,  and  let  it  dry,  burn  as  foon  as  dry,  which  will  be  fometimes  in 
may;  fpread  the  afhes,  plough  once,  and  harrow  in  a pound  and  a half 
or  two  pounds  of  feed  to  the  acre,  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  au- 
guft.  They  never  either  hoe  or  weed.  Begin  to  feed  them  upon  the  land  in 
december  with  fat  fheep,  giving  three  or  four  acres  at  a time  to  2 or  300^ 
Iheep ; and  one  acre  to  100  fheep,  giving  them  at  the  fame  time  hay  in 
fheep  racks : a middling  acre  will  keep  1 3 from  chriftmas  to  the  firft  of 
april,  being  worth  from  two  guineas  to  3L  They  ai’e  alfo  commonly 
ufcd  for  fheep  and  lambs  in  march  and  april.  The  profit  upon  fat  fheep, 
from  turnips  only,  will  amount  to  from  7s.  to  los.  a head.  The  land  is 
ploughed  three  times  for  the  fecond  crop  ; but  the  turnips  are  not  fo 
fweet  for  fheep  as  the  firft,  yet  they  fell  as  well ; they  muft  be  eaten  off 
firft,  as  they  will  not  ftand  fo  long  as  the  others. 

The  poor  people  hire  this  turnip  land  at  fix  guineas  to  7I,  los. 
for  planting  potatoes.  About  ten  years:  ago  the  price  was  four 
guineas  to  5I.  but  the  reftriclions  on  paring  and  burning  have  leffened 
the  quantity  of  it.  For  this  potatoe  crop  one  ploughing  is  given  in  march 
or  april,  fix  to  eight  barrels  of  feed  planted ; the  favourite  forts  are  the 
apple  potatoe  for  late,  and  the  early  wife  for  early  ufe.  They  hand  weed 

them 
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them  carefully,  and  take  them  up  the  middle  of  november  or  beginning 
of  december,  the  average  crop  90  barrels. 

Rxpences  on  an  acre. 

Rent  - _ - „ . 

Seven  barrels  of  feed,  at  4s. 

Planting,  thirty  men  a day 
Taking  up,  eighty  men  a day 

II  o 6 


- 6 16  6 

1 8 0 

-.016  o 
-200 


Produce. 

Ninety  barrels,  at  4s.  - - - - - - 18  o o 

Expences  - - - - - -1106 

Profit  - - -£.6196 

Prime  coft,  2S.  5d.  a barrel. 

The  culture  has  increased  very  much,  and  been  the  means  of  reclaim- 
ing great  trafts  of  land,  which  otherwife  would  never  have  been  touched. 
The  potatoe  land  they  plough  immediately  for  here,  and,  if  weather  dry 
enough,  fow  14  ftone  per  acre,  and  get  16  barrels.  For  the  wheat  they 
plough  thrice;  fow  in  november  14  ftone,  and  get  7 barrels. 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  Mr.  Yelverton  had  his  famous  crop, 
which  has  been  written  fo  often  in  all  the  books  of  hufbandry  in  Europe, 
but  nobody  here  believed  it.  The  account  I had  was  this : that  he  fe- 
ledled  the  beft  acre  in  a field  of  30,  which  he  marked  out ; but  his  la- 
bourers knowing  his  intention,  put  many  ftocks  from  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  field  into  that  acre.  Thus  without  any  intentional  deceit  in  the 
gentleman  himfelf  was  the  public  completely  deceived.  From  hence  it 
appears,  there  was  fome  reafon  in  my  propofing  to  the  London  fociety, 
to  annex  to  their  premiums  for  the  greateft  crops,  the  condition  of 
reaping,  threfhing,  and  meafuring  all  in  one  day,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  witnefles  which  they  adopted  much  againft  the  .opinion  of  feveral 
gentlemen  who  did  not  approve  it. 

For  the  oats  they  plough  once,  fow  two  barrels  in  march,  and  get 
on  an  average  from  10  to  14.  For  the  peafe,  they  plough  once,  fow 
twenty  ftone  broad  caft,  are  fo  far  from  hoeing  or  weeding,  that  they 
like  to  have  weeds  among  them^  by  way  of  Jiicks  ! get  fix  or  feven  barrels 
an  acre.  The  fucceeding  fallow  is  ploughed  four  times,  the  crop  of 
wheat  as  good  as  after  here,  but  the  following  oats  will  not  yield  above 
eight  or  nine  barrels. 
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The  medium  prices  of  the  preceding  produdfs  have  oflate  years  beenj 
Wheat,  2CS.  Bcre,  los.  Oats,  5.  Peafe,  6s.  There  are  very  few 
threfhing  floors  of  wood : but  they  make  the  clay  ones  fo  hard,  that 
they  think  them  as  good.  Flax  is  Town  only  by  the  cottars  in  their  gar- 
dens ; very  few  that  do  not  fow  fome.  Six  pottles  of  feed  on  about  four 
peixh  of  land.  They  proportion  it  very  txadily  to  their  own  confump- 
tionj  it  is  wove  by  weavers,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  weave  for 
others;  and  there  are  very  few  gentlemen  that  do  not  do  the  fame  for 
the  coarfe  linen  of  their  families. 

Marle  and  lime-hone  fand  are  the  manures  ufed  here.  They  have- 
two  ways  of  improving  wafte  land  with  marie : they  plough  and  fow 
oats,  and  marie  the  flubble : or  elfe  they  marie  at  firft  upon  the  lay  1 
this  is  moflly  pradiifed  in  the  Duharrow  mountains,  where  it  has  worked 
very  great  improvements.  It  is  a grey  foapy  marie,  full  of  fhells, 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  Shannon.  The  expence  of  getting  it, 
with  boats  and  carriage  into  the  land,  is  40s.  an  acre.  Lime-hone  land 
is  laid  on  at  the  end  of  an  exhauhing  courfe,  on  the  oat  bubble : it  eohs: 
about  50s.  an  acre.  Very  little  lime  ufed.  No  farm-yards ; the  hay 
is  hacked  in  the  fields  where  it  is  defigned  to  be  fed,  and  fcattered 
about;  and  hiame  on  them,  they,  do  the  fame  with  their  hraw ; btit 
no  wonder  the  fai'in-yard  fyhem  is  unknown,  for  they  fell  much  of  their 
corn  in  the  hack  in  the  field,  which  gentlemen  buy  for  hraw.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Duharrow  mountains,  infomucli 
that  the  tythes  of  one  parifh  have  rifen  from  70I.  a year  to  400I. 

The  fheep  in  the  Ormond  baronies  are  kept  chiefly  for  breeding;,  they 
do  not  fell  the  lambs  till  they  become  three  years  old  wethers ; give  the- 
ewes  the  ram  at  two  years  old,  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  old  ewes, 
culled  out  and  fattened  at  four  years  old,  going  five.  In  170  there  are 
50  ewes,  40  lambs-  40  two-year  olds,.  20  three  year  old  wethers  fold,. 
20  ewes  kept,  and  20  old  ones  fold.  Ten  are  kept  for  accidents.  The 
fat  wethers  fell  at  20s.  from  grafs,  and  30s.  from  turnips;,  and  the  20 
culled  ewes  will  fell  at  2cs.  each  ; the  wool  of  the  whole,  three  fleeces  to. 
a hone.  Mr.  Robert  Gowcn  has  fold  a fcore  of  four-year  old  wethers 
at  Dublin,  for  59I.  Their  black  cattle  are  in  the  fuccefiion  way.  To  loco, 
acres,  befides  1500  fheep,  they  will  buy  in  18,0  year-old  calves  every 
year,  at  45  s.  bought  in  from  may  to,  feptember,  the  right  time  may 
and  jane;,  they  keep  them  two  years  attd  an  half,  felling  them  in  110- 
\ember,  .at  61.  to  81.  allowing  three  for  Ioffes,  there  would  be 
177  calves,  177  two-year  olds,  177  three-year  olds — 531. 

Alfo  upon  loco  acres  there,  would  be  two  breeding  mares,  and  fix  colts,, 
ten  working  heifers,  4 car  horfes,  and  ten  milch  cows ; tliere  would  alfo 
be  TOO  acres  oi*  ioqo,  in  tillage,  ten.  of  which  under  turnips  every  year, 
and  fifty  acres  of  hay  mown ; an  inhance  out  of  thoufands  how  little  at- 
tention in  Ireland  is  paid  to  providing  a due  quantity  of  winter  food. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Harden,'  thirty- two  years  ago,  fold  wool  at  6s.  6d.  a 
ftonc;  it  role  gradually  for  ten  years  to  los.  6d.  and  did  not  get  up  to 
15s  till  about  four  years  ago  j but  the  price  was  very  lludluating,  rifing 
and  falling  fuddenly  without  any  evident  reafon  ; the  weight  of  the 
fleeces  have  not  increafed  in  thirty  years,  but  the  number  of  llieep  is 
greater  j turnips  were  commonly  fown  at  that  time.  In  black  cattle 
however,  there  has  been  a great  improvement,  being  much  larger  than 
formerly.  Calves  have  rifen  in  price  as  much  as  wool,  fuch  as  now  colt 
45s.  might,  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  had  at  20S.‘  Mr.  Harden’s  fa- 
ther bought  a two-year  old  bullock  for  5s.  of  a man  now  alive. 

In  tillage,  bullocks  and  heifers  are  generally  ufed,  four  in  a plough, 
and  they  do  not  quite  half  an  acre  a day.  Three  ploughs  will  do  an 
acre;  they  ftir  five  inches  deep.  The  price  6s.  Paring  and  burning 
take  from  twelve  to  forty  men  per  acre,  accoi^ding  to  the  drynefs  of 
the  feafon. 

Labour  is  done  by  cottars,  who  have  a'cabbin  and  a garden  of  one 
acre,  if  only  one  man  in  family,  but  if  the  fon  is  grown,  two  acres.. 
The  cabbin  and  one  acre  is  reckoned  at  20s.  alfo  two  collops,  at  20s. 
each,  which  are  generally  cows.  All  this  he  works  out  at  five  pence 
a day,  all  extra  labour  fix  pence  halfpenny  a day,  and  eight  pence  in 
harveft.  They  all  have  from  one  to  three  pigs,  and  much  poultry.  Their 
food  is  potatoes  for  at  leafl:  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  one  month 
of  oat  barley  or  here  bread. 


Expe?ices  and  receipt  of  a cottar,  family. 


Cabbin,  and  one  acre  rent 
Two  cows 

One  fl:one  of  broken  wool 
Weaving  it 
Weaving  their  linen 
Hearth  money 
Tools 

Tythe  of  one  acre 

Hire  of  half  an  acre  potatoes 


Receipt. 

Two  pigs 

On  an  average  of  years  the  two  cows  will  yield  three  calves 
two  years  - . - , 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0. 

0 

H 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

a 

' 0 

5 

0 

3 

8 

0 

£•8 

0 

0 

2 

in 

0 

a 

2 

0 

Q 

Poultry 
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johnstow;n. 

Brought  over 

Poultry  - - . 

Hire. 365  days 

52  fundays 
1 5 holydays 
20  bad  weather 

48  ficknefs  and  their  own  work 

135  


230  at  5d.  - - - 

4 

16 

0 

9 

1 I 

0 

Expences  - - - . - 

8 

0 

0 

Remains  for  unfpecified  articles 

I I 

0 

It  is  a general  remark,  that  induftrious  and  attentive  men  will  earn 
5I.  in  the  year.  The  circumftances  of  the  poor  are  much  better  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  for  their  land  and  cabbins  are  not  charged  to 
them  by  gentlemen  higher  than-  they  were  30  years  ago,  while  all  they  fell 
bears  double  the  price. 

Potatoes  arc  rather  more  cultivated  and  eaten  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  are  managed  better.  The  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  are  by  no 
means  to  be  accufed  of  a general  fpirit  of  thieving.  It  arifes  from  hold- 
ing them  in  too  much  contempt,  or  from  the  improper  treatment  of 
their  fuperiors.  No  white  boys  have  ever  arifen  in  thefe  baronies,  nor 
any  riots  that  laft  longer  than  a drunken  bout  at  a fair : nothing  that 
has  obftrudled  the  execution  of  juftice. 

There  is  no  objedfion  to  cutting  off  the  cottars  from  a farm,  and 
making  them  tenants  to  the  landlord,  upon  the  fcore  of  difficulty  in 
letting  a farm  without  cottars  upon  it,  provided  they  were  kept  perfectly 
diftindf  by  a good  fence.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  out  of  them  a 
race  of  little  farmers  might  be  gradually  formed. 

Land  at  improved  rents  fells  at  20  years  purchafe.  Rents  are 
doubled  in  20  years  j they  are  not  fallen  lince  1772.  Leafes  are  ufually 
for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

The  intereft  of  money  has  certainly  rifen,  and  the  year’s  purchafe  of 
land  fallen  in  twenty  years  ; yet  in  the  fame  period  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  kingdom  has  improved  greatly,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a con- 
tradidtion.  Buildings  have  very  much  increafed  in  all  the  towns,  and  in 
a ftile  far  fuperior  to  former  periods. 

Tythes  are  very  rarely  taken  in  kind.  Bere  and  wheat  pay  6s.  an 
acre.  Barley  and  oats,  3 s.  Potatoes,  6 s.  They  are  generally  let  to 
proftors,  who  are  fevere  to  the  poor,  and  very  indulgent  to  gentlemen. 
The  rigor,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  thofe  prices. 
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The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  has  occafioned  the  building 
fome  mills,  which  united  with  the  turnip  hufbandry,  and  the  vad:  in- 
creafe  of  whilky  have  altogether  much  increafed  tillage. 

Prices  not  in  the  tables. 

Labour  of  a woman  or  boy  in  harveft,  4d.  Mowing  grafs,  2S.  4d. 
to  2S.  6d.  Hire  of  a car,  a day,  is.  3d.  to  is.  8d.  Building  a cabbin  of 
ftone  and  date,  25I.  Walling  the  mafon’s  perch,  4s.  Lime,  per  barrel, 
feven-pence  halfpenny } at  Nenagh,  is.  Culm,  per  barrel,  3s.  one  burns 
nine  of  lime,  in  fome  places  only  fix. 

Quarrying  the  ftones  - - - - oo*oi 

Breaking  and  burning  - - - - - 003 

Culm  - - - - - - 004 
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Oak  timber,  50s.  to  3I.  a ton.  Fir,  40s. 

Wild  fowl. Wild  ducks,  is.  6 d.  a couple.  Teal,  9 d.  ditto. 

Widgeon,  6 d.  ditto.  Rabbits,  8 d.  ditto.  Trout  5 lb.  for  i s,  Sal- 
mon, 2d.  per  lb.  Frefh  water  fifli  in  general,  2dL  a lb.  Oyfters,  2s, 
per  120. 

The  Shannon  adds  not  a little  to  the  convenience  and  agreeablenefs 
of  a refidence  fo  near  it.  Befides  affording  thefe  forts  of  wild  fowl,  the 
quantity  and  fize  of  its  fifh  are  amazing.  Pikes  fwarm  in  it,  and  rife 
in  weight  to  50  lb..  In  the  little  flat  fpaces  on  its  banks  are  fmall  but 
deep  lochs,  which  are  covered  in  winter  and  in  floods ; when  the  river 
withdraws,  it  leaves  plenty  of  fifh  in  them,  which  are  caught  to  put  into 
flews.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a fmall  one  before  his  door  at  Johnflown,  with 
a little  flream  which  feeds  it  3 a trowling  rod  here  gets  you  a bite  in  a 
moment,  of  a pike  from  20  to  40  lb.  I eat  of  one  of  27  lb.  fo  taken ; I 
had  ahb  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a fifherman  bring  three  trouts,  weighing 
14  lb  and  fell  them  for  fix-pence  halfpenny  a piece.  A couple  of  boats 
lying  at  anchor,  with  lines  extended  from  one  to  the  other,  and  hooks 
in  plenty  from  them,  have  been  known  to  catch  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  trout.  Colonel  Prittie,  in  one  morning,  caught  four  flone, 
odd  pounds,  thirty-two  trouts:  in  general  they  rife  from  3 to  9 lb.  Perch 
fwarm  ; they  appeared  in  the  Shannon  for  the  firfl  time  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  fuch  plenty  that  the  poor  lived  on  them.  Bream  of  6 lb.  Eels 
very  plentiful.  There  are  many  gillaroos  in  the  river,  one  of  12  lb. 
weight  was  fent  to  Mr.  Jenkinfon.  Upon  the  whole,  thefe  circumflances, 
with  the  pleafure  of  fhooting  and  boating  on  the  river,  added  to  the 
glorious  view  it  yields,  and  which  is  enough  at  any  time  to  chear  the 
mind,  render  this  neighbourhood  one  of  the  mofl  enviable  fituations  to 
live  in  that  I have  feen  in  Ireland.  The  face  of  the  country  gives  every 
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circiimftaTice  of  beauty.  From  Killodeernan-hill,'  behind  the  new  houfe 
building  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the  whole  is  feen  to  great  advantage.  The 
fpreading  part  of  the  Shannon,  called  Loch  Derg,  is  commanded  diffinclly 
for  many  miles  j it  is  in  two  grand  divilions  of  great  variety.  That  to 
the  north  is  a reach  of  five  miles  leading  to  Portumna.  The  whole  hither 
iliore  a fcenery  of  hills,  checkered  by  inclofures  and  little  woods,  and 
retiring  from  the  eye  into  a rich  diftant  profpedl.  The  woods  of  Doras, 
belonging  to  Lord  Clanrickard,  form  a part  of  the  oppofite  Ihore,  and 
the  river  itfelf  prefents  an  ifland  of  120  acres.  Inclining  to  the  left, , a 
vale  of  rough  ground,  with  an  old  caftle  in  it,  is  backed  by  a bold  hill, 
which  intercepts  the  river  there,  and  then  the  great  reach  of  1 5 miles, 
the  bay  of  Sheriff,  fpreads  to  the  eye,  with  a magnificence  not  a little 
added  to  by  the  boundary,  a fharp  outline  of  the  county  of  Clare  moun- 
tains^ between  which  and  the  Duharrow  hills,  the  Shannon  finds  its  way. 
Thefe  hills  lead  the  eye  ftill  more  to  the  left,  till  the  Keeper  meets  it,  pre- 
fenting  a very  beautiful  outline  that  finks  into  other  ranges  of  hill, 
uniting  with  the  Devil's  Bit.  The  home  fcenery  of  the  grounds,  woods, 
hills,  and  lake  of  Johnftown,  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  pradticed  agriculture  upon  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  not 
without  making  fome  remarks,  which  muft  be  of  ufe  to  others. 

He  has  not  tor  five  or  fix  years  part  been  without  a fmall  field  of  fcotch 
cabbages.  The  feed  he  fows  both  in  march  and  autumn  for  ufe  at  different 
feafons ; the  rows  he  plants  three  feet  afunder,  and  two  feet  from  cabbage  to 
cabbage.  He  has  ufed  them  for  fat  flieep  and  fat  cattle,  but  principally  for 
weaned  calves : they  have  anfwered  perfedly  well  in  all,  but  remarkably  fo 
with  the  calves,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  had  the  befl:  in  the  country,  and 
fingly  from  being  thus  fed.  His  people  were  all  of  opinion,  that  a good  acre 
of  cabbages  will  go  as  far  as  two  acres  of  turnips,  worth  each  3I.  Two  years 
^go  a violent  froft  flopped  the  ufe  of  turnips,  and  he  then  found  the  benefit  of 
them  prodigioufly  great.  He  has  always  manured  for  them  with  dung  or 
marie,  the  former  bell. 

Rape  Cake, 

Mr.  Holmes  has  ufed  as  a manure,  with  great  fuccefs : in  1775,  he 
dreffed  two  acres  of  worn  cut  meadow,  with  a ton  and  a half  an  acre, 
.at  2I.  2S.  per  ton;  and  in  1776,  he  laid  on  feven  tons,  at  per  acre;  the 
firft  trial  was  made  too  late,  and  a dry  feafon  coming.,  the  effedl  was  not 
great.  The  laft  year  it  was  laid  on  the  fifth  of  april,  when  the  effedl  was  re- 
markably great : it  threw  up  a moft  luxuriant  crop  of  the  fineft  herbage,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  is  convinced  nothing  can  anfwer  better,  and  is  determined  to 
extend  the  pra<ffice  confiderably.  He  has  tried  it  on  low,  wet,  and  on  up- 
land, and  the  efFedl  infinitely  greater  on  the  latter.  In  the  fame  field,  Mr. 
Holmes  fed  150  fheep  fome  months,  on  the  produce  of  feven  acres  of  turnips, 
going  over  nine  acres  of  grafs ; the  benefit  to  the  latter  did  not  near  equal  that 
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of  the  rape,  except  in  the  deftrudlion  of  mofs,  which  was  deftroyed  by  both 
methods. 

Clover. 

• 

Mr.  Holmes  has  ufed  this  grafs  thefe  fix  years;  he  began  with  fix  acres, 
and  has  extended  it  as  far  as  feventeen  acres  laft  year : he  lows  24  lb.  of  feed 
per  acre.  The  crops  as  good  as  he  has  fecn  in  England ; has  mown  it  twice, 
but  now  feeds  the  fecond  growth.  He  has  tried  it  on  dry  lime-fione  hills, 
which  are  flow  in  coming  to  grafs,  but  anfwer  well  in  clover.  For  his  fheep 
he  finds  it  of  great  ufe.  Ewes  lamb  here  about  the  17th  of  march,  and  when 
turnips  are  done,  want  the  clover  very  much  : alfo  in  keeping  fat  fliecp  for  a 
late  market.  Courfe  of  crops, 

I.  Turnips  on  old  turf,  two  ploughings  and  a flight  burning.  2.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley,  yielding  18  barrels.  4.  Clover.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat,  yielding  8 
barrels.  7.  Oats,  ditto  15.  Alfo, 

I.  Manure  a ftubble  for  cabbages.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley,  20  barrels. 

4.  Clover.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Oats. 

October  3d,  taking  my  leave  of  Johnftown  and  its  agreeable  and  hofpitablc 
family,  I took  the  road  towards  Derry,  the  feat  of  Michael  Head,  Efq; 
through  a country  much  of  it  bordering  on  the  Shannon,  and  commanding 
many  fine  views  of  that  river  j but  its  nakednefs,  except  at  particular  places, 
takes  off  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery.  Near  to  Derry  there  are  feme 
finer  views.  From  one  hill,  the  road  commands  the  bay  of  Sheriff,  Loch 
Derg,  back  to  Johnflown ; and  the  river  turning  under  the  hills  of  Achnis, 
a promontory  of  wood,  which  feparates  them,  is  fully  feen : there  are  alfo 
many  hedges,  fo  well  grown  with  fcattered  trees  on  the  higher  fide  as  to  have 
a pleafing  effedf.  I found  Mr.  Head,  on  my  arrival,  juft  going  to  dine  with  a 
neighbour,  Mr.  Parker,  whofe  father  had  worked  a very  fine  mountain  im- 
provement, and  who  would  probably  be  there:  this  was  a fufficient  induce- 
ment, had  there  been  no  other^  for  me  to  accompany  him.  I found  Mr. 
Parker’s  houfe  fo  near  the  river,  as  fometimes  to  be  wafhed  by  it.  The  im- 
provement I had  heard  of  is  a hill  of  above  40  acres,  which  was  covered  with 
ling,  furze,  &c.  and  not  worth  6d.  an  acre  thirty-two  years  ago  when  the 
work  was  begun.  He  grubbed,  ploughed  it,  and  fowed  oats,  and  marled  the 
ftubble  from  the  Shannon  ; the  marie,  from  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill,  being 
carried  on  the  hacks  of  oxen.  Upon  this  he  took  a crop  of  wheat,  and  another 
of  oats,  both  exceedingly  fine,  and  with  the  latter  fowed  the  feeds  for  the 
grafs,  which  ftill  remains,  and  has  been  improving  ever  fince  ; it  is  now  worth 
30S.  an  acre,  and  a very  pleafing  objedf  to  the  eye,  efpecially  fince  Mr.  Parker, 
junior,  has  added  to  the  finenefs  of  the  verdure  and  herbage  by  feeding  it  with 
many  fheep. 

In  the  fame  converfation  I alfo  learned  a few  particulars  of  a bog  of  twelve 
acres  part  of  one  of  150,  improved  by  Mr.  Minchin,  near  Nenagh.  The  firft 
operation  was  to  cut  main  drains  fix  feet  deep,  and  crofs  ones  of  a 8 inches  or 
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t<vo  feet,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  a little  firm,  covered  it  with  lime-ftone  gravel 
three  inches  thick,  before  the  bog  would  bear  a car  j but  did  it  by  beginning  at 
the  edge,  and  advancing  on  the  part  gravelled.  Part  was  tilled,  and  part  left 
for  grafs  without  ploughing : the  meadow  thus  formed  has  been  exceedingly 
fine.  One  uncommon  circumftance  was,  his  having  paved  the  bottom  .of  the 
drains  with  gravel,  in  order  to  prevent  cattle  from  being  bogged  in  them.  The  ' 
expence  of  the  whole  improvement  81.  an  acre.  The  profit  immenfe. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Head’s  attention  that  I am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars 
concerning  the  barony  of  Owna  and  Arra.  The  foil  is  a light  gravelly  loam, 
on  a flaty  rock,  which  is  almoft  general  through  the  whole.  The  rent  on  an 
average  15s.  for  profitable  land,  and  is.  for  mountain  ; and  as  there  is  about 
half  and  half,  the  whole  will  be  8s,  The  rife  of  rent,  in  20  twenty  years,  is 
about  double.  Eftates  are  generally  large,  fcarce  any  fo  low  as  5 or  600 1.  a 
year.  Farms  are  all  fmall,  none  above  3 or  400  acres:  many  are  taken  in 
partnerlhip,  three,  four,  or  five  families  to  100  acres.  They  divide  the  land 
among  themfelves,  each  man  taking  according  to  his  capital.  The  terms  run- 
dale  and  changedale  unknown,  as  is  the  latter  pradiice.  There  are  n(^  farms 
without  buildings  upon  them.  Laying  out  money  in  building  better  houfes 
would  pay  no  interefi:  at  all,  as  they  are  perfedtly  fatisfied  with  their  mud  cab- 
bins.  Courfes  of  crops  on  reclaimed  mountain, 

I.  Marie  for  oats.  2.  Bere.  3.  Bere.  4.  Wheat.  3.  Oats,  or  englifh 
barley.  6.  Oats.  7.  Oats.  8.  Oats.  9.  Oats.  10.  Oats.  The  number 
of  thefe  crops  of  oats  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  marie  laid  on  j but  the 
rule  is  to  take  as  long  as  the  land  will  yield,  and  then  leave  it  to  recover  itfelf 
by  weeds.  Another  courfc  : 

I.  Potatoes  in  drills  on  an  exhaufted  ftubble.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats, 
5.  Oats.  6,  Oats,  and  fo  on  till  none  will  be  got. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  is  very  little ; for  that  little  they  fow  a barrel  an  acre, 
and  get  8 barrels ; medium  price,  lod.  to  13d.  a Hone.  Of  bere  they  fow  a 
barrel,  and  get  15,  Of  oats  fow  two  barrels,  the  produce  8 to  15,  according 
to  being  early  or  late  in  the  courfe.  Price  of  bere,  fix-pence  to  feven-pence 
halfpenny.  Oats,  four-pence  to  fix-pence  per  ftone.  No  peafe,  beans,  clover, 
or  turnips  j but  they  have  little  patches  of  flax  for  their  own  confumption. 
Potatoes  they  very  generally  cultivate  in  drills  ; they  plough  the  ftubble  twice 
or  thrice,  and  then  open  trenches  with  the  plough  three  feet  afunder  j in  which 
they  put  fome  dung,  lay  the  fets  on  it,  and  cover  them  with  the  plough  if 
they  have  horfes,  or  if  not  with  (hovels.  They  keep  them  clean  by  conftant 
earthing  up  with  ploughs  or  (hovels.  They  dig  them  out,  the  produce  thirty- 
five  barrels  per  acre.  They  find  that  nothing  is  fo  good  and  clean  a fallow 
for  corn.  Some  poor  people  hire  grafs  land  for  them  in  the  lazy  bed  way,  pay- 
ing  3I.  to  5I.  los.  per  acre. 

The  only  manure  ufed  befides  dung  is  the  (helly  marie,  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Shannon.  Mr.  Head’s  grandfather  was  the  firft  who  intro- 
duced that  method  of  getting  at  it  by  bringing  men  from  Dublin  ufed  to  raifing 
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ballaft.  It  proved  fo  profitable,  that  the  ufe  has  much  increafed  fince.  It  lies 
irregularly  in  banks,  from  100  to  200  yards  from  the  fhore,  and  under  10  or 
12  feet  of  water  in  fummer,  which  is  the  only  time  they  can  get  it.  The 
price  of  raifing  it  is  from  is.  to  2s.  according  to  circumftances,  befides  finding 
boat,  ropes,  and  all  tackle ; a boat  contains  60  bufliels,  and  requires  ^ men. 
They  land  it  on  a quay,  from  whence  it  is  taken  in, fledge  carts  to  fome 
diftance  for  drying,  nor  is  it  dry  enough  for  carting  away  till  the  year  following. 
Some  think  it  worth  carrying  one  mile,  and  even  two.  The  common  people 
do  not  lay  on  more  than  four  or  five  boat  loads  to  an  acre,  but  Mr.  Head  always 
ten,  and  the  whole  expence  he  calculates  at  40s.  Much  bad  land  has  been 
reclaimed  by  it,  and  to  great  profit.  All  their  dung  is  ufed  for  potatoes. 

The  tillage  of  the  common  people  is  done  with  horfes,  four  in  a plough, 
which  do  half  an  acre  a day:  gentlemen  ufe  four  oxen.  The  price  8s.  an 
acre.  No  paring  and  burning. 

They  fhut  up  their  meadows  for  hay  in  march  or  april,  and  rarely  begin  to 
mow  till  feptember.  I fhould  remark,  that  I faw  the  hay  making  or  marring 
air  the  way  (odobcr  3d)  from  Johnftown  hither,  with  many  fields  covered 
with  water,  and  the  cocks  forming  little  iflands  in  them.  They  are  generally 
two  months  making  it  j the  crop  one  to  one  ton  and  a half  per  acre. 

There  is  no  regular  fyftem  of  cattle  in  this  barony,  there  not  being 
above  four  or  five  graziers ; but  gentlemen,  in  their  domains,  have  all 
the  different  fyftems.  The  common  farmers  keep  a few  of  moft  forts 
of  cattle,  except  fat  ones.  No  large  flocks  of  fheep,  but  every  farmer  a 
few  breeding  ewes.  The  fleeces  four  to  a ftone.  They  fell  either  lambs, 
hoggits,  or  two  or  three  year  olds ; the  price  of  a two-year  old  ewe  i os. 
they  have  no  winter  food  but  grafs,  even  the  gentlemen  have  their  fat 
mutton  all  winter  from  the  low  grafs  lands  on  the  Shannon,  without 
cither  hay  or  turnips.  The  marled  land  has  a remarkable  fpring  of  grafs 
in  the  winter ; the  rot  is  very  little  known.  All  keep  pigs,  which  are  much 
increafed  of  latej  their  pork  32s.  a cwt.  lafl:  year  at  Limerick  j Mr. 
Head  has  known  it  fo  low  as  14s.  No  proportion  between  cows  and 

In  hiring  and  flocking  farms,  many  will  take  them  in  partnerfhip  with 
no  other  capital  than  a little  flock  of  cattle.  Difficult  to  fix  the  number 
of  years  purchafe  at  which  land  fells.  None  has  been  fold  in  this  barony 
in  Mr.  Head’s  memory.  Leafes  to  proteflants  three  lives. 

The  common  mode  of  labour  is  that  of  cottars,  they  have  a cabbin 
and  an  acre  for  30s.  and -30s.  the  grafs  of  a cow,  reckoning  with  them 
' at  five  pence  a day  the  year  round  ; other  labour  vibrates  from  four  pence 
to  fixpence.  A cottar  with  a middling  family  will  have  two  cows  ; there 
is  not  one  without  a cow  All  of  them  keep  as  many  pigs  as  they  can 
rear,  and  fome  poultry.  Their  circumflances  are  rather  fctter  than  20 
years  ago. 
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A cottar  s expences. 

Rent  of  a cabbin  and  an  acre  - - - i 

Two  cows  - _ - . 2 

flay  for  ditto,  one  ton  - - - - i 

Tythe  -----  o 

Hearth  money  - - - - - o 

One  Rone  of  wool  a year  for  the  man,  one  for  the  woman, 
and  two  Rones  for  three  children  j this  is  what  they  ought 
to  have,  but  the  faR  does  not  exceed  two  Rone,  one  at  17s, 
and  one  at  8s.  - - - - i 

Tools  -----  o 

Turf,  whether  bought  or  in  their  own  labour  - - i 

Flax  feed,  five  or  fix  pottles,  at  8d.  - - q 

Breaking  and  fcutching,  eight  Rone,  at  lod.  - - o 

Heckling  ditto,  at  icd.  - - - o 

Weaving  336  bandies,  at  is  id.  a fcore  - - o 

N.  B.  After  heckling  561b.  flax,  the  reR  is  tow,  which  they 
fpin  for  bags,  &c. 

Two  pair  of  brogues,  9s.  9d.  and  4 pair  foies,  is.  lod.  each,  7s.4d.  o 
A pair  of  woman’s  ihoes,  3s.  3d.  and  a pair  of  foies,  is.  ^d.  o 

A boy  of  fourteen,  two  pair,  at  2s.  2d.  foies,  is.  id.  - o 

A hat„  2S.  8d.  the  boy  one,  is.  6d»  - - o 
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His  receipt. 

Deduct  from 365  days 

Sundays  - 52 

Holyday  i 

Bad  weather  10 

Own  work  48 
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Remain  at  5d.  254 

The  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  three 
Two  pigs,  one  eat,  the  other  fold  for 
Two  calves,  one  20s.  one  los^ 
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halfpenny  a day  3 
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N.  B.  Chickens  and  ducks  pay  for  fait,  foap  and  candles,  and  they 

eat  the  geefe. 
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■ When  my  informant,  who  was  a poor  man,  had  finiflie'd,  I demanded 
how  the  20s.  deficiency,  with  whifky,  and  the  pried,  were  to  be  paid ; 
the  anfwer  was,  that  he  muji  not  cat  his  geefe  and  pig^  or  elfe  not  drefs 
fo  well^  which  probably  is  the  cafe.  Their  acre  of  garden  feeds  them 
the  year  through  j nine  months  on  potatoes,  and  the  other  three  on 
oaten  bread,  from  their  own  oats.  The  confumption  of  potatoes  not 
increafed  in  twenty  years.  A family  of  five  perfons  will  eat  and  wafte 
forty-two  done  of  potatoes  in  a week.  They  are  not  addidled  in  any 
remarkable  degree  to  thieving.  The  cottars  of  a farm  might  eafily  be 
taken  from  it,  and  yet  the  farm  let  without  difficulty,  for  the  tenant 
would  foon  have  others  ; but  it  is  quedioned  whether  they  could  eafily 
be  made  farmers  of. 

Dancing  is  very  general  among  the  poor  people,  almod  univerfal  in 
every  cabbin.  Dancing-maders  of  their  own  rank  travel  through  the 
country  from  cabbin  to  cabbin,  with  a piper  or  blind  fidler;  and  the 
pay  is  fix  pence  a quarter.  It  is  an  abfolute  fydem  of  education.  Wed- 
dings are  always  celebrated  with  much  dancing  j and  a funday  rarely 
pafies  without  a dance ; there  are  very  few  among  them  who  will  not> 
after  a hard  day’s  work,  gladly  walk  feven  miles  to  have  a dance.  John 
is  not  fo  lively,  but  then  a hard  day’s  work  with  him  is  certainly  a dif- 
ferent affair  from  what  it  is  with  Paddy.  Other  branches  of  education 
are  likewife  much  attended  to,  every  child  of  the  poored  family  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  cad  accounts. 

There,  is  a very  ancient  cudom  here,  for  a number  of  country  neigh- 
bours among  the  poor  people,  to  fix  upon  fome  young  woman  that  ought, 
as  they  think,  to  be  married ; • they  alfo  agree  upon  a young  fellow  as  a 
proper  hufband  for  herj  this  determined,  they  fend  to  the  fair  one’s 
cabbin  to  inform  her,  that  on  the  funday  following  Jhe  is  to  be  horfed, 
that  is,  carried  on  men’s  backs.  She  mud  then  provide  whifky  and  cyder 
for  a treat,  as  all  will  pay  her  a vifit  after  mafs  for  a hurling  match.  As 
foon  as  fhe  is.  horfed,  the  hurling  begins,  in  which  the  young  fellow  ap- 
pointed for  her  hufband,  has  the  eyes  of  all  the  company  fixed  on  him ; 
if  he  comes  off  conqueror,  he  is  certainly  married  to  the  girl,  but  if 
another  is  victorious,  he  as  certainly  lofes  her,  for  die  is  the  prize  of  the 
victor.  Thefe  trials  are  not  always  finidied  in  one  funday,  they  take 
fometimes  two  or  three,  and  the  common  expreffion  when  they  are  over 
is,  that  fuch  a girl  was  goaVd.  Sometimes  one  barony  hurls  againd 
another,  but  a marriageable  girl  is  always  the  prize.  Hurling  is  a fort  of 
cricket,  but  indead  of  throwing  the  ball  in  order  to  knock  down  a wicket, 
the  aim  is  to  pafs  it  through  a bent  dick,  the  ends  duck  in  the  ground. 
In  thefe  matches  they  perform  fuch  feats  of  activity,  as  ought  to  evidence 
the  food  they  live  on  to  be  far  from  deficient  in  nourifhment. 

Tythes — ■ — Potatoes,  5s.  Wheat,  barley,  here,  5s.  Oats,  2s.  6d. 
Meadow,  2s.  They  are  in  thu  management  of  proctors,  but  the  greateft' 
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hardfhip  attending  them,  is  the  poor  man  paying  for  his  garden,  while 
the  rich  grazier  pays  nothing,  owing  to  the  famous  vote  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

There  is  only  one  flour  mill  in  the  barony,  and  the  increafe  of  tillage 
is  very  trifling,  but  the  whilky  ftills  at  Killaloe,  trebled  in  five  or  fix 
years. 

Prices  not  in  the  tables. 

Wild  ducks,  is.  a couple.  Teal,  6d.  Plover,  2d.  Salmon,  three  half- 
pence to  3d.  per  lb.  Large  pike,  2s.  6d.  each.  Trout,  of  twelve  inches 
long,  id.  each.  Eeels,  is  a dozen.  Eggs,  ten  a penny  in  fummer, 
three  in  winter.  Women’s  labour  in  harveft,  3d.  in  winter,  2d.  Maid's 
wages,  il.  los.  A lad’s,  il.  8s.  Mowing,  per  acre,  2s.  4d.  Women 
earn  by  fpinning,  3d.  Hire  of  a car,  with  man  and  horfe,  is.  6d, 
Threfhing  wheat,  per  barrel,  6d.  Bere,  4d.  Oats,  two  pence  half- 
penny. Barley,  3d. 

Building. 

A mud  cabbin,  4I. 

Ditto  of  ftone  and  flate,  20I. 

A dry  wall,  five  feet  high,  building 
Labour  coping 
Dalhing 

Lime,  two  barrels 
Sand 
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002 
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Befides  carting  the  ftones,  the  mafon’s  perch  of  houfe  walling,  is.  6d. 
All  materials  laid  at  the  fpot. 

Oak  bark,  81.  to  9I.  a ton. 

Cars  are  made  by  hatchet  men,  at  6d.  a day. 

Timber  and  labour  of  one  - - ~ o it  o 

Iron  - - - **  - 0100 


jT.ioo 

In  the  hills  above  Derry  are  fome  very  fine  flate  quarries,  that  employ 
60  men.  The  quarrymen  are  paid  3s.  a thoufand  for  the  flates,  and  the 
labourers  fd.  a day.  They  are  very  fine,  and  fent  by  the  Shannon  to 
diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom  j the  price  at  the  quarry  6s.  a thoufand, 
and  at  the  fliore  6s.  8d.  400,000  flates  are  raifed  to  pay  the  rent  only, 

from  which  fome  eftimate  may  be  made  of  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Head  has  made  fome  confiderable  improvements  of  wafle  or  rough 
land  by  means  of  marie.  His  firfl:  was  a field  of  14  acres  ten  years  ago  ; the 
foil  light,  as  before  deferibed  of  the  country  in  general  j the  fpontaneous  growth, 
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furze  and  ferns,  worth  5s.  an  acre.  He  cleared  it  from  ftones,  which  were 
ufed  for  building  j the  expence  fmall,  marled  it,  and  fowed  five  crops  of  corn, 
and  with  the  laft  of  them  hay  feeds : it  became  a meadow  in  two  years,  and 
is  now  worth  30s.  an  acre.  The  next  was  a field  of  eight  acres,  the  fame 
foil ; he  broke  it  up  for  potatoes,  then  took  one  crop  of  corn,  marled  it  on  the 
ftubble,  and  fowed  five  crops  of  corn,  laying  down  with  the  fifth.  Worth  8s. 
an  acre  before,  now  30s.  Five  acres  and  an  half  were  alfo  done,  mar!ed  on 
the  furface,  the  effedt  little  ; it  was  therefore  ploughed  up  in  four  or  five  yearsj 
yielded  two  crops  of  good  turnips,  two  of  englifh  barley,  and  then  laid  down.. 
It  is  now  worth  30s.  an  acre. 

The  next  attempt  was  upon  16  acre.s,  not  worth  2S.  6d.  an  acre,  over-run 
with  furze,  fern,  and  heath,  with  fo  many  ftones  that  clearing  them  away  coft 
I os.  an  acre.  Ploughed  and  burnt  it,  and  took  two  crops  of  turnips,  then 
two  of  oats.  Left  it  to  itfelf  for  five  or  fix  years,  and  then  marled  it,  fince 
it  has  yielded  four  crops  of  corn,  and  is  now  worth  il.  2s.  9d.  an  acre. 

The  laft  improvement  is  a field  of  1 1 acres,  which  has  been  lately  marled. 

Mr.  Head  has  400  fheep,  and  they  confift  of  100  breeding  ewes. — 100 
lambs. — 84  hoggits. — 70  three-year  old  wethers  and  culled  ewes,  fat. — 46  two 


year  old  wethers.  He  fells  annually 

Fifty  fat  wethers  - - - 

57 

0 

0 

Fifty  culled  ewes,  at  i8s. 

45 

0 

0 

Four  hundred  fleeces,  133  ftone,  at  18s. 

- 119 

14 

0 

jC  221 

0 

Mr.  Head  has  a pradlice  in  his  fences  which  deferves  univerfal  imitation  : 
it  is  planting  trees  for  gate-pofts.  Stone  piers  are  expenfive,  and  always  tumbling 
down  j trees  are  beautiful,  and  never  want  repairing.  Within  15  years  this 
gentleman  has  improved  Derry  fo  much,  that  thofe  who  had  only  feen  it  be- 
fore, would  find  it  almoft  a new  creation.  He  has  built  a handfome  ftone- 
houfe,  on  the  flope  of  a hill  rifing  from  the  Shannon,  and  backed  by  fome 
fine  woods,  which  unite  with  many  old  hedges  well  planted  to  form  a wood- 
land fcene,  beautiful  in  the  contraft  to  the  bright  expanfe  of  the  noble  river  be- 
low : the  declivity,  on  which  thefe  woods  are,  finifhes  in  a mountain,  which 
rifes  above  the  whole.  The  Shannon  gives  a bend  around  the  adjoining 
lands,  fo  as  to  be  feen  from  the  houfe  both  to  the  weft  and  north,  the  lawn 
falling  gradually  to  a margin  of  wood  on  the  fhore,  which  varies  the  outline. 
The  river  is  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  oppofite  fhore  cultivated  inclofuies., 
rife  in  fome  places  almoft  to  the  mountain  top,  which  is  very  bold. 

It  is  a very  fingular  demefne ; a ftripe  of  very  beautiful  ground,  reaching 
two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  forms  his  fence  on  one  fide,  with 
a wall  on  the  other.  There  is  fo  much  wood  as  to  render  it  very  pieafing, 
adding  to  every  day  by  planting  all  the  fences  made  or  repaired.  From  leveral 
little  hills,  which  rife  in  different  parts  of  it,  extenfive  views  of  the  river  are 
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commanded  quite  to  Portumna  ; but  thefe  are  much  ecllpfed  by  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  flate  quarry.  From  thence  you  fee  the  river  for 
at  leart:  40  miles,  from  Portumna  to  20  miles  beyond  Limerick.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a fine  bafon,  two  miles  over,  into  which  three  great  rivers  lead, 
being  the  north  and  louth  courfe  and  the  bay  of  SkerifF.  The  reaches  of  it  one 
beyond  another  to  I'^ortumna  are  fine.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Mr.  Head’s 
demefne  extends  in  a fhore  of  rich  woodland, 

October  7th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Head,  after  paffing  four  days  very 
agreeably.  Through  Killaloe,  over  the  Shannon,  a very  long  bridge  of  many 
arches  ; went  out  of  the  road  to  fee  a fall  of  that  river  at  Caftle  Connel,  where 
there  is  luch  an  accompanyment  of  wood  as  to  form  a very  pleafing  fcenery; 
the  river  takes  a very  rapid  rocky  courfe,  around  a projeding  rock,  on  which 
a gentleman  has  built  a fummer-houfe,  and  formed  a terrace  : it  is  a ftriking 
foot.  To  Limerick.  Laid  at  Bennis’s,  the  firft  inn  we  had  flept  in  from 
Dublin.  God  preferve  us  this  journey  from  another  ! 

The  8th,  leaving  that  place,  I took  the  road  through  Palace  to  Cul- 
len. The  firft  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Limerick  has  a great  deal  of  corn, 
which  fhews  that  tillage  is  gaining  even  upon  bullocks  themfelves.  I ob- 
ferved  with  much  pleafure,  that  all  the  cottars  had  their  little  gar- 
dens furrounded  with  banks  well  planted  with  ofiers.  To  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd’s,  at  Caftle  LLyd,  near  Cullen,  a gentleman  who  I found  as 
able  and  willing  as  he  had  been  reprefented,  to  give  me  the  intelligence  I 
wifhed  relative  to  the  grazing  grounds  around  him. — 1 he  following  par- 
ticulars, which  I owe  to  him,  concern  more  immediately  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  in  Tipperary ; the  fame  in  Limerick,  Small  County,  and 
the  part  of  Coonagh  next  Clanwilliam.  In  thefe  parts  the  foil  and  ma- 
nagement are  much  the  fame  : that  of  Oonabeg  nearly,  but  not  quite 
equal. 

The  foil  is  a loam  of  a yellowifh  brown,  friable,  but  putrid  and  mixed 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  grit  ftones  upon  a lime-ftone  rock,  at  the 
depth  of  two,  three,  and  four  feet ; much  of  it  is  very  dry,  but  the 
richeft  has  what  is  here  called  a tender  moiji  Jkin^  which  yields  fo  much  to 
the  tread  of  beafts  that  it  breaks  under  them  : the  richer  and  the  more 
improved  it  is,  the  more  fo.  It  is  a great  error  to  aflert,  that  it  would 
not  do  for  tillage,  for  there  is  none  better  for  the  purpofe  if  properly 
managed. 

The  average  rent  of  the  rich  parts  of  this  tradl  is  30s.  an  acre.  In 
Coonagh  there  are  19,313  acres,  half  of  it  not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  being 
mountainous.  In  the  laft  twenty  years,  the  rents  of  the  rich  lands  have 
rifen  about  a fourth,  and  two-thirds  fince  the  year  1748. 

Average  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  12s.  6d.  Ditto  of  Limerick, 
JOS,  6d.  Ditto  of  Corke,  5s. 
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Estates  are  generally  vei7  large,  but  fome  fo  low  as  300I.  a year. 
Farms  rife  from  fmall  ones  in  partnerlhip  to  5 or  6000  acres.  The  til- 
lage a61:s  have  had  the  effe61:  of  leflening  them  evidently.  The  great  fyftem 
of  this  diftridt  is  that  of  grazing.  Bullocks  are  bought  in  at  the  fairs  of 
Ballinafloe,  Newport,  Bannagher,  Toomavarra,  &:c.  in  the  months  of 
feptember,  odfober,  and  november,  the  prices  from  5I  to  81.  average,  61. 
Twenty  years  ago  beafts  were  bought  at  40s.  which  now  could  not  be 
got  under  4I  The  prices  having  doubled,  allowing  at  the  fame  time  for 
the  improved  fize  of  beafts.  As  foon  as  bought,  they  are  turned  into  the 
coarfeft  ground  of  the  farmj  the  fatting  ftock  being  put  into  the  after - 
grafs,  the  lean  ones  are  turned  after  them  ; if  the  farmer  has  a tradl  of 
mountain,  they  will  be  turned  into  that  at  firft.  They  are  put  to  hay 
after  chriftmas,  and  kept  at  it  till  may.  An  acre  of  hay  for  three  bullocks 
is  reckoned  a good  allowance,  the  quantity  will  be  from  three  to  four 
tons.  It  is  given  fcattered  upon  the  ground  in  dry  fields,  till  the  latter 
end  of  april,  or  the  beginning  of  may,  when  they  are  colle6led  into  a 
fmall  fpace,  in  order  for  the  grafs  elfewhere  to  grow.  About  the  loth  of 
may  they  are  put  to  grafs  for  the  fummer  j and  in  this,  the  method  is  to 
turn  into  every  field  the  ftock  which  they  imagine  will  be  maintained  by 
it,  and  leave  the  whole  there  till  fat.  The  Corke  butchers  come  in  July 
and  auguft  to  make  their  bargains,  and  begin  to  draw  in  feptember, 
and  continue  to  take  them  till  december.  Some  graziers  keep  them  with 
hay  till  the  market  rifes,  but  it  is  not  a common  pra6lice.  It  is  thought 
that  they  begin  to  lofe  flefti  about  the  20th  of  november;  and  that  after 
the  firft  nothing  is  gained.  Average  felling  price,  9I.  los.  It  vibrates 
from  81.  to  i il.  los. 

Annexed  'to  this  bullock  fyftem  is  that  of  buying  in  bull  calves,  fix 
months  old,  in  feptember  and  o6lober,  from  20s.  to  40s.  each,  fome  to 
3I.  thefe  are  fed  in  well  ftieltered  prights  with  grafs  and  hay,  and  fold  in 
may  and  June  with  20s.  profit  upon  an  average.  One  acre  of  hay  will 
yield  enough  for  nine  calves  j the  proportion  is,  to  buy  a calf  to  every  acre. 

Upon  other  parts  of  the  farm,  where  calves  are  not  fed  in  this  man- 
ner, flieep  are  fubftituted.  Much  land  is  hired  here  by  Tipperary 
farmers,  who  bring  their  ftieep  to  it  j and  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the 
Limerick  farmers  have  both  coarfe  and  rich  land,  which  enables  them  to 
go  into  fheep.  They  keep  ftocks  of  breeding  ewes.  If  a man  has  100 
ewes,  he  will  have  100  lambs,  loo  yearlings,  100  two-year  olds,  100 
three-year  olds,  felling  every  year  50  three-year  old  fat  wethers,  and  50 
culled  ewes,  viz. 

50  wethers,  at  25s.  — — — 62  10  o 

50  culled  ewes,  fat,  23s.  — — — — 57100 

400  fleeces,  133  ftone  of  wool,  at  15s.  — — — 99  15  o 


3 A 


500  Total  flock 
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If  a man  has  only  rich  land  in  thofe  baronies,  without  any  in  Tip- 
perary, then  he  keeps  only  bullocks  regularly  j but  he  buys  in  fome  hog^ 
git  fheep,  which  he  keeps  a year,  and  fells  fat.  The  Tipperary  fyftem  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  profitable,  for  they  have  given  more  for  the  Li- 
merick lands  than  the  Limerick  people  themfelves.  Befides  thefe  methods, 
there  is  another,  which  is  buying  in  cows  in  march,  april,  may,  and 
june,  at  3I.  to  61.  each,  and  felling  them  fat  with  40s.  profit.  This  is  very 
profitable,  but  fubje6t  to  difficulties,  for  they  are  troublefome  to  pick  up, 
and  much  fubje6t  to  diftempers. 


Calculation  of  the  -profit  of  grazing  bullocks. 
One  bullock  bought  in  at  - 

Rent  of  one  acre  and  one-third  _ - - - 

County  cefs,  at  pd.  - - - _ - 

Mov^^ing,  making,  carting,  and  flacking  hay 
Herdfman,  at  1 2I.  a year  - _ - 

Loffes  on  ftock^  \ per  cent.  - 


Intereft  of  81.  at  6 per  cent  - - 

Produce. 

Sale  of  a bullock 

Value  of  the  after-grafs  of  one- third  of  an  acre 

Expences  ------ 

Profit  on  one  acre  and  one-third 
Which  is  per  acre  « - - 
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This  profit  is,  I think,  very  low,  fo  low  that  nothing  but  the  eafe 
with  which  grazing  bullocks  is  carried  on,  could  induce  a man  to  be 
fatisfied  with  it. 

The  fize  to  which  oxen  now  come  upon  this  rich  land  is  5|cwt. 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  \\  cwt.  the  additional  | cwt.  is  owing  not 
to  any  improvement  in  the  land,  or  management,  but  of  the  breed. 

, Particulars  of  a grazing  farm  at  Cullen. 

120  acres  in  all.  no  bullocks.  40  lambs.  4 cows.  7 acres  of' 
meadow.  1 i acre,  herdfman’s  garden.  2 acres  of  orchard.  246 1.  rent, 
or  415.  per  acre. 
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The  number  of  Iheep  kept  in  this  neighbourhood  has  decreafed, 
owing  to  the  divifion  into  fmaller  farms.  The  winter  food  for  them  in 
the  rich  trails  is  grafs,  except  in  fnows,  when  they  turn  them  to  their 
' hay  ftacks,  they  are  very  little  troubled  with  the  rot.  The  rife  in  the 
price  of  wool,  5s.  a ftone  in  30  years. 

There  are  but  few  dairies;  the  little  farmers  have  the  chief.  The 
breed  of  the  cows  is  generally  half  englilh,  half  irifli.  They  are  kept  on 
the  pooreft  grounds,  acr^  or  i|,  keeps  a cow  the  year  round ; the 
ufual  produce  is  i cwt.  of  butter,  and  20s.  horn  money,  or  3I.  in  all; 
the  winter  food  hay,  f of  an  acre  to  eacb.  The  calf  is  always  reared ; 
valued  when  it  drops  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  the  medium  price  of  a cow,  5I. 
There  have  been  many  englilh  bulls  introduced  for  improving  the  cattle 
of  the  country,  at  a confiderable  expence,  and  great  exertions  in  the 
breed  of  fheep  ; fome  perfons,  Mr.  Dexter  chiefly,  have  brought  cnglifli 
rams,  which  they  let  out  at  feventeen  guineas  a feafon,  and  allb  at 
10s.  6d.  a ewe,  which  indicates  a fpirited  attention. 

Hogs  all  the  way  from  Limerick  are  of  a very  good  breed,  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  common  irifli,  and  the  number  greatly  increafed. 

Respecting  tillage,  the  chief  is  done  by  little  farmers,  for  the  gra- 
ziers apply  themfelves  folely  to  cattle.  It  is  entirely  connefted  with 
breaking  up  grafs  for  potatoes — the  quantity  fmall. 

I.  Grafs  potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Bere.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats,  and 
then  leave  it  for  grafs  without  fowing  any  feeds.  With  gentlemen  it  is, 

I.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3 Wheat.  4.  Oats,  or  englifli  barley. 
5.  Oats,  left  fmooth  to  grafs  itfelf. — Shame  to  them  for  being  as  bad 
farmers  as  the  paddies ! 

The  grafs  is  let  for  the  potatoe  crop  to  the  poor  people,  who  pay  from 
5I.  to  fix  guineas  an  acre  for  it ; no  manure  ufed ; nine  barrels  of  feed 
at  20  ftone,  plant  an  acre ; the  ufual  feafon  april,  and  the  beginning  of 
may.  In  planting,  they  dig  the  whole  ground,  except  the  two  firfl;  fods, 
and  when  they  have  got  feven  or  eight  feet,  form  trenches  in  the  common 
manner;  they  weed  them  carefully;  the  produce  about  1 20  barrels  per  acre; 
price  2S.  to  3s.  6d.  a barrel ; they  pay  as  much  rent  for  the  fecond  crop  as 
the  firfl:,  and  it  is  as  good,  though  they  don’t  plant  it,  trufting  to  the 
'little  potatoes  left  in  the  ground,  and  which  they  fpread  in  digging ; but 
this  is  a moft:  flovenly  pra6lice ; if  they  were  to  plant  the  fecond  crop  it 
would  be  better  than  the  firfl,  provided  it  is  as  good  without  it. 

Expenccs  of  an  acre. 

Rent  - - - - -600 

Nine  barrels  of  feed,  at  3s.  - - - 170 

Planting,  and  digging,  16  men,  at  8d.  o 10  8 

Planting,  12  children,  at  4d.  - - 040 

o 14  8 

3 A 2 


Carried  over  i 8 
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Trenching,  12  men 

Cutting  fets,  eight  women,  at  4d. 

Second  trenching,  fix  men 


Digging  out,  twenty-fix  men,  at  8d. 
Picking,  twelve  women  - 

Carrying  home,  two  horfes 
Tythe 


Brought  over  8 1 
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Produce. 


One  hundred  and  twenty,  at  3$^ 
Expences 

Profit 


18  o o 
10  1 1 8 

;C-7  8 4 


Prime  coft,  is.  2|d.  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  plough  the  potatoe  land  for  here  at  all,  but  trench  it  in 
with  fpade  and  fhovel,  fow  fix  bufhels  an  acre,  and  get  20  barrels,  at 
7s  on  an  average.  They  then  plough  once  for  oats,  fow  fix  bufhels, 
and  get  16  to  20  barrels,  worth  s.  a barrel  on  a medium,  at  12  ftone. 
The  fecond  crop  of  oats  is  as  good  as  the  firft.  In  the  gentleman’s 
courfe  the  wheat  is  trenched  in  if  the  feafon  is  wet,  but  ploughed  in  if 
it  is  dry  j twenty  ftone  of  feed  per  acre,  the  produdf  ten  barrels,  at 
20  ftone,  and  the  price  20s.  Plough  twice  for  the  englifh  barley; 
fow  five  or  fix  bufhels  per  acre,  and  get  20  barrels,  17  ftone  per  barrel, 
at  8d.  a ftone.  No  lime,  marie,  or  lime-ftone  gravel  ufed,  nor  clover, 
peafe,  beans,  or  turnips  fown  j but  enough  flax  is  fown  by  every  poor 
family  for  their  own  ufe ; and  fome  fell  it  at  fairs,  after  fcutching,  at 
4s.  to  5s.  a ftone.  There  are  many  weavers  about  the  country,  who 
make  handle  cloth,  and  fome  a yard  wide,  for  the  poor  people;  they 
live  both  in  towns  and  villages.  All  the  women  fpin  flax.  They  fhut 
up  their  fields  for  hay  the  beginning  of  June,  generally  mow  in  fep- 
tember,  the  crop  three  to  four  tons  an  acre,  fometimes  five  or  fix.  It 
is  fold  ftanding  for  40s.  an  acre.  / 

Tillage  is  done  with  horfes,  four  in  a plough,  and  do  half  an  acre 
a day,  four  or  five  inches  deep ; the  price  7s.  to  los.  In  hiring  and 
flocking  they  reckon  that  3 1.  an  acre  will  do  for  a grazing  farm, 
but  much  lefs  for  tillage.  Leafes  are  for  thirty- one  years  or  three 

lives. 
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lives.  Land  fells  at  twenty  years  purchafe : there  has  been  a fall  of 
rents  from  1772,  to  the  American  war,  but  fince  that  time  they  have 
been  rifmg.  The  religion  all  roman  catholic. 

Much  of  the  labour  is  done  by  fervants,  hired  into  the  houfe  of  little 
farmers  that  keep  dairies,  &c.  Much  alfo  by  cottars,  who  have  acabbin 
and  an  acre  and  a half  of  potatoe  garden,  which  are  valued  at  three 
guineas  j they  have  alfo  two  cows,  at  50s.  a cow.  Three-fourths  of  an 
acre  under  potatoes  every  year,  and  the  reft  oats  and  flax ; they  get 
about  1 20  barrels  an  acre,  which  crop,  with  the  oats,  feed  them  the 
year  through  j they  are  much  more  eaten  than  they  were  20  years  ago ; 
two  barrels  will  laft  a family  a week  as  they  are  ufually  confumed.  They 
all  keep  a pig,  a dog,  two  cats,  and  fome  poultry  j their  circumftances 
are  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  j their  pig  they  fell,  but 
they  eat  fome  poultry,  particularly  geefe.  Some  of  them  buy  turf 
for  fuel,  which  cofts  them  fifteen  millings  : but  many  depend  on 
breaking  and  ftealing  hedge-wood  j they  are  -much  given  to  pilfering. 


Cottar  s account, 

Cabbin  and  if  acre 
Grafs  of  two  cows 

Turf  ... 

Tythe  ' - 

Seed  flax,  four  pottles 

20  bandies  of  cloth  for  the  man 

20  for  the  woman 

7 ■■■  I -■■■ — for  three  children 

47  weaving,  at  |d.  - 

N.  B.  Hackled,  &c.  by  themfelves 

One  ftone  of  wool  for  the  whole  family 
Weaving  ditto  - - - 

Shoes  - . 

Hats  - - - . 

Hearth  money  - • 

Duties  to  the  Prieft. 

Two  confeffions 

A chriftening  - - - 

Sundries  - - - 
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His  Receipt. 

- 

Days 

365 

Sundays 

52 

Holydays 

30 

Bad  weather 

10 

His  own  garden 

20 

-112 

253  at  5d. 

/C'S 

5 

5 

The  eldefl  child,  ro  or  12  years  old,  2d,  a day  for  253  days 

2 

2 
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Other  earnings  of  the  family  - - - 
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G 

0 

A pig,  bought  at  7s. 

fold  at  47s. 

2 
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One  calf  - 
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0 

15 

0 

Two  cwt.  of  Butter 

4 

0 

0 

15 

12 

6 

Expences 

_ - - 

1 1 

18 

II 

Remains  for  unfpedfied  demands,  cafualties,  &c.  - 3 13  7 


Many  of  the  poor  her^  have  no  cows ; there  are  cabbins  on  the  road 
fide  that  have  no  land  ; the  inhabitants  of  them  are  cdlltd.  fpalp€ens^  who 
are  paid  for  their  labour  in  cafh,  by  the  mo-nth,  &c.  Some  of  them 
pay  no  rent  at  all,  others  los.  a year;  and  thefe  are  the  people  who  hire 
grafs  land  for  their  potatoes ; it  is  certain  that  the  cottars  are  much 
better  off  than  thefe  fpalpeens,  who  can  get  but  little  milk,  buying  it 
part  of  the  fummer  half  year  only  of  the  dairy  farmers. 

Tythes.  Wheat,  8s.  Bere,  7s.  Barley,  7s.  Oats,  4s.  6d.  Pota- 
toes,'ns.  Meadow,  2s;  8d. 

" " Prices  not  in  the  tables.  ■■ 

Womens  labour,  reaping,  4d.  Other  work,  ^-d.  Making  hand  turf,  6d, 
Farming  man’s  wages,  3I  to  4I.  Farming  maid’s  ditto,  il.  ras.  Mow- 
ing,  per  acre,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  in  1745,  only  is  6d.  Ditching,  9d.  a perch. 
Double  ones,  is.  6d.  feven  feet  wide  at  top,  three  and  a half  at  bottom, 
and  four  deep,  and  they  will  earn  8d.  a day  at  it.  Hire  of  a car,  rs.  6d. 
a day.  In  1745,  it  was  is.  Price  of  a car,  il.  i8s.  3d.  Building  a mud 
cabbin,  3I.  Stone  and  date,  25I.  Mafon’s  perch  of  ftone  walls  for  la- 
bour, 9d.  fix  feet  high  complete,  1 6s.  Oak,  4I.  a ton  j twenty  years 
ago,  2I.  Lime,  lofd.  a barrel,  burnt  with  culm,  brought  25  miles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  worked  a very  great  improvement  of  a jQiaking  morafs, 
which  when  he  began  was  worth  only  5s.  an  acre.  The  firft  bufinefs 
was  banking  it,  from  a river  fubjecl  to  floods,  with  a parallel  back  cut, 
to  carry  off  the  water  that  came  over  his  bank.  He  then  cairied  a cen- 
tral 
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tral  drain  through  it  and  a mile  beyond  it,  to  gain  a fall.  Next  he  fub- 
divided  it  into  fields,  from  lo  to  20  acres,  by  ditches  planted  with  quick, 
The  land  was  over- run  with  much  underwood  and  fedgy  tulfocks, 
See.  thefe  were  all  grubbed,  cut  up,  and  burned  j after  which  cattle  were 
put  in,  the  improvement  being  finifhed  ; and  it  has  grown  better  and 
better  ever  fince,  being  now  worth  30s.  an  acre  : fome  of  it  is  adlually 
let  at  38s.  It  was  a very  expenfive  undertaking,  owing  to  the  ftream 
above  him  belonging  to  a neighbour,  who  did  not  fecond  his  undertak- 
ing } he  was  obliged  to  make  a long  bank  upon  this  account  only,  partly 
over  a turf  bog,  which  was  blown  up  once,  but  made  again  with  great 
difficulty ; fourteen  fpits  deep  were  cleared,  and  a foundation  of  rammed 
clay  laid:  this  coft  loool  it  has,  however,  flood  well  fince. 

Lime  Mr.  Lloyd  tried  in  a very  fatisfaclory  experiment ; he  broke  up 
one  of  the  rich  hills  near  Caftle  Lloyd,  and  limed  half  a field;  afterwards 
upon  laying  the  whole  down,  the  part  limed  has  continued  of  a much 
deeper  green  and  more  luxuriant  herbage  than  the  other  half. 

October  loth,  left  Caftle  Lloyd,  arid  took  the  road  by  Galbally  to 
Mitchel’s  Town,  through  a country  part  of  it  a rich  grazing  tradl ; but 
from  near  Galbally,  to  the  Galty  mountains,  there  are  large  fpaces  of  flat 
lands,  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  that  are  exceedingly  improveable, 
yet  feem  as  negledled  as  if  nothing  could  be  made  of  them.  The  road 
leads  immediately  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Galties,  which  form  the 
mofl  formidable  and  romantic  boundary  imaginable  ; the  fides  are  almofl 
perpendicular,  and  reach  a heighth,  which  piercing  the  clouds,  feem 
formed  rather  for  the  boundaries  of  two  conflidling  empires,  than  the 
property  of  private  perfons.  The  variety  of  the  feenery  exhibited  by  thefe 
mountains  is  great;  the  road  after  palling  fome  miles  parallel  with  them, 
turns  over  a hill,  a continuation  of  their  chain,  and  commands  an  oblique 
view  of  their  fouthern  fide,  which  has  much  more  variety  than  the 
northern  ; it  looks  down  at  the  fame  time  upon  a long  plain,  bounded 
by  thefe  and  other  mountains,  feveral  rivers  winding  through  it,  which 
join  in  the  center,  near  Mitchel’s  Town.  I had  been  informed  that  this 
was  a miferable  place : it  has  at  leafl  a fituation  worthy  of  the  proudeft 
capital. 

Upon  my  arrival.  Lord  Kingfborough,  who  pofTefTes  almofl  the  whole 
country,  procured  me  the  information  I requelled  in  the  mofl  liberal 
manner,  and  a refidence  fince  has  enabled  me  to  perfed:  it.  His  Lord- 
Ihip’s  vafl  property  extends  from  Kildorrery  to  Clogheen,  beyond  Bally- 
poreen,  a line  of  more  than  16  irifh  miles,  arid  it  fpreads  in  breadth 
from  five  to  ten  miles.  It  contains  every  variety  of  land,  from  the  fer- 
tility of  grazing  large  bullocks  to  the  mountain  heath  the  cover  of  groufs. 
The  profitable  land  lets  from  8s.  to  25s.  an  acre,  but  the  whole  does  not 
on  an  average  yield  more  than  2s.  6d  Such  a field  for  future  improve- 
ments is  therefore  rai'ely  to  be  found.  On  the  cold  and  bleak  hills  of 
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Scotland  eftates  of  greater  extent  may  be  found,  but  lying  within  twenty 
miles  of  Corke,  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  Ireland,  admits  a rational 
prophefy  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  firft  properties  in  Europe. 

The  fize  of  farms  held  by  occupying  tenants  is  in  general  very  fmali, 
Lord  Kinglborough  havi^ig  releafed  them  from  the  bondage  of  the  middle 
men.  Great  trads  are  held  in  partnerfhip  ; and  the  amount  held  by 
fingle  farmers  rifes  from  5I.  to  50I.  a year,  with  a very  few  large  farms. 

The  foils  are  as  various  as  in  fuch  a great  extent  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed : the  worft  is  the  wet  morafly  land,  on  a whitifh  gravel,  the  fpon- 
taneous  growth,  rufhes  (juncus  conglomeratus)  and  heath  (erica  vulgaris)  % 
this  yields  a fcanty  nourifliment  to  cows  and  half-ftarved  young  cattle. 
Large  tradts  of  wet  land  has  a black  peat  or  a turf  furface  j this  is  very 
reclaimable,  and  there  are  immenfe  tradls  of  it.  The  profitable  foil  is  in 
general  a fandy  or  a gravelly  loam,  of  a reddifli  brown  colour,  and  the 
principal  diftindlion  is  its  being  on  lime  or  grit  ftone,  the  former  generally 
the  beft.  It  declines  in  value  from  having. a yellow  fand  or  a yellow  clay 
near  the  furface  under  it.  There  are  tradfs  of  fuch  incomparable  land 
that  I have  feen  very  little  equal  to  it,  except  in  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
and  Rofeommon.  A deep  friable  loam,  moift  enough  for  the  fpontaneous 
growth  to  fat  a bullock,  and  dry  enough  to  be  perfedlly  under  command 
in  tillage : if  I was  to  name  the  charadleriftics  of  an  excellent  foil,  I 
Ihould  fay  that  upon  which  you  may  fat  an  ox,  and  feed  off  a crop  of 
turnips.  By  the  way  I recolledl  little  or  no  fuch  land  in  England,  yet  is  it 
not  uncommon  in  Ireland.  Quarries  of  the  fineft  lime-ftone  are  found 
in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eftate. 

The  tradls  of  mountain  are  of  a prodigious  extent  j the  Galties  only 
are  fix  or  feven  miles  long,  from  one  to  four  miles  acrofs ; and  more 
improveable  upon  the  whole  than  any  land  I have  feen,  turf  and  lime- 
ftone  being  on  the  fpot,  and  a gentle  expofure  hanging  to  the  fouth.  In 
every  inacceffible  cliff  there  are  mountain  affi,  (fraxinus  exceljior)  oak, 
(quercus  robur)  holly,  (ilex  aquifolium)  birch,  (betula  alba)  willow,  (falix) 
hazel,  (corylus  avellana)  and  white  thorn,  (cratcegus  oxyacantha)  and  even 
to  a confide rable  height  up  the  mountain,  which,  with  the  many  old 
ftumps  fcattered  about  them,  prove  that  the  whole  was  once  a foreft,  an 
obfervation  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  eftate. 

The  tillage  here  extends  no  farther  than  what  depends  on  potatoes,  on  which 
root  they  fubfift  as  elfewhere.  They  fometimes  manure  the  grafs  for  them,  and 
take  a Lcond  crop  j after  which  they  follow  them  with  oats,  till  the  Ibil  is  fo 
exhauft-^d  as  to  bear  no  longer,  when  they  leave  it  to  weeds  and  trumpery, 
whic  h vile  fyfiem  has  fpread  itfelf  fo  generally  over  all  the  old  meadow  and 
pafiure  of  the  eftate,  that  it  has  given  it  a face  of  defolation— furze,  (eulex 
europcea)  broom,  (fpartium  fcoparium)  fern,  (pteris  aquilina)  and  rufhes 
owing  to  this  and  tonegledt,  occupy  feven-?ighths  of  it.  The  melancholy  ap- 
peal ance  of  the  lands  arifing  from  this,  which,  with  miferable  and  unplanted 
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mounds  for  fences,  with  no  gate  but  a furze  bufh  (luck -in  a gap,  or  ferns 
ftones  piled  on  each  other,  altogether  form  a feene  the  more  dreary,  as  an 
oak,  an  a(h  or  an  elm,  are  almoft  as  great  a rarity,  (fave  in  the  plantations  of 
the  prefent  Lord)  as  an  olive,  an  orange,  or  a mulberry. 

Of  potatoes,  eight  barrels  of  feed  plant  an  acre,  which  yields  fixty  barrels, 
at  twenty-one  ftone ; the  average  price  4s.  4d. 

Planting,  fourteen  men,  at  6|d.  - - - “ o 7 7 

Trenching,  fourteen  ditto  - - - - "^77 

Leading  the  dung  - - - - - -100 

Spreading,  fix  men  - - - - - ^33 

Eight  barrels  feed  - - - - - - - -1148 

Weeding  by  the  women  - - - - -000 

Taking  up,  fixty  men  - - - - -1126 

Carting  home,  &c.  - - - - - - 0150 


0 7 


Produce'. 


Sixty,  at  4s.  4d. 
Expences 


13  o o 
607 


19  5 


Prime  coft,  2S.  a barrel. 


They  lay  them  up  in  holes  in  the  field.  The  fecond  crop  is  generally  «ne 
beft.  Of  oats  they  fow  two  barrels,  and  reap  from  8 to  15.  There  is  ro 
wheat,  and  very  little  barley.  ' Clover  and  turnips,  rape,  beans,  and  icale, 
quite  unknown.  The  rents  are  paid  by  cattle,  and  of  thefe  dairy  nows  are 
the  chief  ftock.  The  little  farmers  manage  their  own  5 the  larger  ones  let 
them  to  dairymen  for  one  cwt.  of  butter  each  cow,  and  12s.  to  15s.  horn  mo- 
ney j but  the  man  has  a privilege  of  four  collops,  and  an  acre  of  land  and 
cabbin  to  every  twenty  cows.  The  people,  moft  attentive  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  are,  however,  getting  out  of  this  fyftem,  from  the  innumerable  raC 
calities  of  thefe  dairymen,  they  will  play  twenty  tricks  to  keep  them  from 
taking  the  bull,  in  order  to  have  the  longer  feafon  ; and  to  force  them  to  give 
down  their  milk,  they  have  a very  delicate  cuftom  of  blowing  them  where 


, but  I have  heard  of  this  practice  in  other  parts. 


The  winter  food  is  draw  and  hay  at  night  j not  many  of  them  are  houfed. 
In  the  breeding  fyftem  they  are  very  deficient.  Vaft:  numbers  of  calves  are 
killed  at  two  or  three  days  old  for  an  execrable  veal  they  call  Jlaggering  bob^ 
I fuppofe  from  the  animal  not  being  old  enough  to  ftand  fteady  on  its  legs : 
they  fell  at  2S.  or  2s.  6d.  a head.  A good  cow  fells  from  5I.  to  61.  6s.  and  a 
calf  of  fix  or  eight  months,  at  20s.  or  22s.  Sheep  are  kept  in  very  fmall 
numbers ; a man  will  have  two,  or  even  one,  and  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  a fair,  with  a fir  aw  band  tied  to  the  leg  of  the 


Jamb,  in  order  to  fell  iffor  3s.  6d.  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the 
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country.  Markets  are  crouded  for  this  reafon,  for  there  is  nothing  too  trifling  to 
carry  ; a yard  of  linen,  a fleece  of  wool,  a couple  of  chickens,  will  carry  an  un- 
employed pair  of  hands  ten  miles.  In  the  mountains  are  a fmall  breed  of  fheep, 
which  are  as  delicate  mutton  when  properly  fattened  as  the  welch,  and  of  lb 
hardy  a breed  as  to  live  upon  heath,  furze,  &c.  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer. 
Hogs  arc  kept  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  little  towns  and  villages  fwarm  with 
them  ; pigs  and  children  balk  and  roll  about,  and  often  refemble  one  another 
fo  much,  that  it  is  heceflary  io  look  twice  before  the  human  face  divine  is  con- 
fefled.  I believe  tlrereare  more  pigs  -in  Mitchelftown  than  human  beings,  and 
yet  propagation  is  the.  only  trade  that  flourifhed  here  for  ages. 

Tillage  is  done  by  horfes  j fonr  in- a plough  do  half  an  acre  a day, 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  ; the  price  6s.  to  jos.  an  acre. 

Labour  is  chiefly  done  in  the  cottar  fyftem,  which  has  been  fo  often 
explained  j there  are  here- every  gradation  of  the  lower  claffes,  from  the 
fpalpeens,  many  among  them  ftrangers,  who  build  themfelves  a wretched 
cabbin  in  the  road,  and  have  neither  land,  cattle,  nor  turf,  rifmg  to  the 
regular  cottar,  and  from  him  to  the  little  joint  tenant,  who,  united  with 
many  others,  takes  fom.e  large  farm  in  partnerihip  3 ftill  riling  to  the 
greater  farmer. 

The  population  is  vciy  great.  It  is  but  few  diftrifts  in  the  north 
that  would  equal  the  proportion  that  holds  on  this  eftate  ; the  cabbins 
are  innumerable,  and  like  moft  irifli  cabbins,  fwarm  with  children. 
Wherever  there  is  many  people,  and  little  employment,  idlenefs  and  its 
attendants  mull  abound. 

It  is  not  to  be  expedfed  that  fo  young  a man  as  Lord  Kingfborough,. 
juft  come  from  the  various  gaiety  of  Italy,  Paris,  and  London,  fhould, 
in  fo  fhort  a fpace  as  two  years,  do  much  in  a region  fo  wild  as  Mitchels- 
town ; a very  fliort  narrative  however,  will  convince  the  reader,  that 
the  time  he  has  fpent  here,  has  not  been  thrown  away.  He  found  his  im- 
menfe  property  in  the  hands  of  that  fpecies  of  tenant  which  we  know  fo^ 
little  of  in  England,  but  which  in  Ireland  have  flouriflied  almoft  to  the 
deftruflion  of  the  kingdom,  the  middle  man^  whofe  bulinefs  and  whofe 
induftry  conflfts  in  hiring  great  tradts  of  land  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and 
re-letting  them  to  others  as  dear  as  he  can,  by  which  means  that  beauti- 
ful gradation  of  the  pyramid,  which  connedfs  the  broad  bafe  of  the  poor 
people  with  the  great  nobleman  they  fupport,  is  broken  ; he  deals  only 
with  his  own  tenant,  the  multitude  is  abandoned  to  the  humanity  and 
feelings  of  others,  which  to  be  fure  may  prompt  a juft  and  tender  con-- 
dudf ; whetlier  it  does  or  not,  let  the  mifery  and  poverty  of  the  lower 
clalfes  fpeak,  who  are  thus  afligned  over.  This  was  the  fituation  of 
nine  tenths  of  his  property.  Many  leafes  being  out,  he  rejecled  the 
trading  tenant,  and  let  every  man’s  land  to  him,  who  occupied  it  at  the 
rent  he  had  himfelf  received  before.  During  a year  that  I was  em- 
ployed in  letting  his  farms,  I never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  confirm- 
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ing  him  in  this  fyftem,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  from  a convi6tion 
that  he  was  equally  ferving  himfelf  and  the  piiblick  in  it;  he  will  never 
quit  it  without  having  reafon  afterwards  for  regret. 

In  a country  changing  from  licentious  barbarity  into  civilized  order, 
building  is  an  obje6t  of  perhaps  greater  confequence  than  may  at  firft 
be  apparent.  In  a wild,  or  but  half  cultivated  tra6l,  with  no  better 
edifice  than  a mud  cabbin,  what  are  the  objefts  that  can  imprefs  a love 
of  order  on  the  mind  of  man  ? He  mufi:  be  wild  as  the  roaming  herds  ; 
favage  as  his  rocky  mountains ; confufion,  diforder,  riot,  have  nothing 
better  than  himfelf  to  damage  or  deftroy  : but  when  edifices  of  a different 
folidity  and  chara6ter  arife ; when  great  fums  are  expended,  and  numbers 
employed  to  rear  more  exprefiive  monuments  of  indulfry  and  order,  it  is 
impoffible  but  new  ideas  mufi:  arife,  even  in  the  uncultivated  mind ; it 
mufi:  feel  fomething,  firfi  to  refpe6t,  and  afterwards  to  love ; gradually 
feeing  that  in  proportion  as  the  country  becomes  more  decorated  and  va- 
luable, licentioufnefs  will  be  lefs  profitable,  and  more  odious.  Mitchels- 
town,  till  his  Lordfhip  made  it  the  place  of  his  refidence,  was  a den  of 
vagabonds,  thieves,  rioters,  and  whiteboys ; but  I can  witnefs  to  its  be- 
ing now  as  orderly  and  peaceable  as  any  other  irifh  town,  much  owing 
to  this  circumfiance  of  building,  and  thereby  employing  fuch  numbers 
of  the  people.  Lord  Kingfborough,  in  a fhort  fpacc  of  time,  has  raifed 
confiderable  edifices  j a large  manfion  for  himfelf,  beautifully  fituated  on 
a bold  rock,  the  edge  of  a declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a river, 
and  commanding  a large  tra6l  of  country,  with  as  fine  a boundary  of 
mountain  as  I have  feen ; a quadrangle  of  offices ; a garden  of  five 
englifh  acres,  furrounded  with  a wall,  hot-houfes,  &c.  Befides  this, 
three  good  fione  and  flate  houfes  upon  three  farms,  and  engaged  for 
three  others,  more  confiderable,  which  are  begun ; others  repaired,  and 
feveral  cabbins  built  fubfiantially. 

So  naked  a country  ss  he  found  his  efiate,  called  for  other  exertions,  to  in- 
voke the  Dryades  it  was  necefiary  to  plant,  and  they  mufi  be  coy  nymphs  in- 
deed if  they  are  not  in  a few  years  propitious  to  him.  He  brought  a Ikilful 
nurferyman  from  England,  and  formed  twelve  acres  of  nurfery.  It  begins  to 
ftiew  itfelfj  above,  ten  thoufand  perch  of  hedges  are  made,  planted  with  quick 
and  trees ; and  feveral  acres,  fecurely  inclofed  on  advantageous  fpots,  and  filled 
with  young  and  thriving  plantations.  Trees  were  given,  gratis,  to  the  tenantry, 
and  premiums  begun  for  thofe  who  plant  mofi,  and  prelerve  them  befi,  befides 
fouricore  pounds  a year  offered  for  a variety  of  improvements  in  agriculture  the 
mofi  wanted  upon  the  efiate. 

Men,  who  from  long  poffefllon  of  landed  property,  become  gradually  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  may  at  lafi  work  f ^me  improve- 
ments without  meriting  any  confiderable  portion  of  praife;  but  that  a young 
man,  warm  from  pleafure,  fiiould  do  it,  has  a much  lupcrior  claim.  Lord 
Kingfborough  has,  in  this  refpedf,  a great  deal  of  merit;  and  for  the  fake 
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both  of  himfelf  and  his  country,  I heartily  vvifh  he  may  fieadily  perfevere  in 
that  line  of  conduct  which  his  onderftandin5»  has  once  told  him,  and  mud  con- 
tinue to  tell  him,  is  fo  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  himfelf,  his  family  and 
the  publick. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  efpecially  in  mountainous  countries,  to  find  ob- 
je6ts  that  much  deferve  the  attention  of  travellers  intirely  negledted  by 
them.  There  are  a few  inftances  of  this  upon  Lord  Kingfborough’s  eftate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchelftown ; the  firft  I fhall  mention,  is  a cave 
at  Skeheenrinky,  on  the  road  between  Cahir  and  that  place  : the  open- 
ing to  it  is  a cleft  of  rock  in  a lime  Hone  hill,  fo  narrow  as  to  be  difficult 
to  get  into  it.  I defcended  by  a ladder  of  about  twenty  fteps,  and  then 
found  myfelf  in  a vault  of  a hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  or  fixty  high  : 
a fmall  hole,  on  the  left,  leads  from  this  a winding  courfe  of  I believe 
not  lefs  than  half  an  irifh  mile,  exhibiting  a variety  that  ftruck  me  much. 
In  fome  places  the  cavity  in  the  rock  is  fo  large,  that  when  well  lighted 
up  by  candles,  (not  flambeaux.  Lord  Kingfborough  once  fhewed  it 
me  with  them,  and  we  found  their  fmoak  troublefome)  it  takes  the 
appearance  of  a vaulted  cathedral,  fupported  by  mafly  columns.  The 
wails,  cieling,  floor,  and  pillars,  are  by  turns  compofed  of  every 
fantaftic  form ; and  often  of  very  beautiful  incruflations  of  fpar,  fome 
of  which  glitters  fo  much,  that  it  feems  powdered  with  diamonds,  and 
in  others  the  cieling  is  formed  of  that  fort  which  has  fo  near  a re- 
femblance  to  a cauliflower.  The  fpar  formed  into  columns  by  the  drop- 
ping of  water  has  taken  fome  very  regular  forms  j but  others  are  dif- 
ferent, folded  in  plaits  of  light  drapery,  which  hang  from  their  fupport 
in  a very  pleaflng  manner.  The  angles  of  the  walls  feem  fringed  with 
iflcles.  One  very  long  branch  of  the  cave,  which  turns  to  the  north,  is 
in  fome  places  fo  narrow  and  low,  that  one  crawls  into  it,  when  it 
fuddenly  breaks  into  large  vaulted  fpaces,  in  a thoufand  forms.  The 
fpar  in  all  this  cave  is  very  brilliant,  and  almoft  equal  to  Briftol  Ifone. 
For  feveral  hundred  yards  in  the  larger  branch,  there  is  a deep  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity  to  the  right,  which  the  common  people  call 
the  river.  A part  of  the  way  is  over  a fort  of  potter's  clay,  which  moulds 
into  any  form,  and  is  of  a brown  colour  : a very  different  foil  from  any 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  I have  feen  the  famous  cave  in  the  Peak, 
but  think  it  very  much  inferior  to  this  : and  Lord  Kingfborough,  who 
has  viewed  the  Grot  d’Aucel  in  Burgundy,  fays  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it. 

But  the  commanding  region  of  the  Galties  deferves  more  attention. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  feenes  in  which  nature  reigns  -in  all  her  wild 
magnificence,  fliould  vifit  this  ftupendous  chain.  It  confifts  of  many 
vaft  mountains,  thrown  together  in  an  aflemblage  of  the  mofl:  interefting 
features,  fi’om  boldnefs  and  height  of  the  declivities,  freedom  of  outline, 
and  variety  of  parts  j filling  a fpace  of  about  fix  miles  by  three  or  four. 

Galtymore 
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Galtymore  is  the  higheft  point,  and  rifes  like  the  lord  and  father  of  the 
furrounding  progeny.  From  the  top  you  look  down  upon  a great  ex- 
tent of  mountain,  which  Oielves  away  from  him  to  the  fouth,  eaft,  and 
weftj  but  to  the  north,  the  ridge  is  almoft  a perpendicular  declivity. 
On  that  fide  the  famous  golden  vale  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  fpreads 
a rich  level  to  the  eye,- bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Clare,  King’s  and 
Owen’s  counties,  with  the  courfe  of  the  Shannon,  for  many  miles  be- 
low LimericL  To  the  fouth  you  look  over  alternate  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  rife  one  beyond  another,  till  in  a clear  day  the  eye  meets  the 
ocean  near  Dungarvon.  The  mountains  of  Waterford  and  Knockmal- 
down  fill  up  the  fpace  to  the  fouth-eaft.  The  weftern  is  the  moft  exten- 
five  view;  for  nothing  flops  the  eye  till  Mangerton  and  Macgilly  Cuddy’s 
Reeks  point  out  the  fpot  where  Killarney’s  lake  calls  for  a farther  ex- 
curfion.  The  profpe6l  extends  into  eight  counties,  Corke,  Kerry,  Wa- 
terford,' Limerick,  Clare,  Queen’s,  Tipperary,  King’s 

A little  to  the  weft  of  this  proud  fummit,  below  it  in  a very  extraor- 
dinary hollow,  is  a circular  lake  of  two  acres,  reported  to  be  unfathom- 
able. The  defcriptions  which  I have  read  of  the  craters  of  exhaufted 
volcanoes,  leave  very  little  doubt  of  this  being  one ; and  the  conical  re- 
gularity of  the  fummit  of  Galty  more,  fpeaks  the  fame  language. 
Eaft  of  this  refpe5iable  hill,  to  ufe  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  lan- 
guage, is  a declivity  of  about  one  quarter  of  a mile,  and  there 
Galty  beg  rifes  in  a yet  more  regular  cone,  and  between  the  two  hills  is 
another  lake,  which  from  pofition  feems  to  have  been  once  the  crater 
which  threw  up  Galty  beg,  as  the  firft  mentioned  was  the  origin  of 
Galty  more.  Beyond  the  former  hill  is  a third  lake,  and  eaft  of  that 
another  hill ; I was  told  of  a fourth,  with  another  correfponding  moun- 
tain. It  is  only  the  mere  fummit  of  thefe  mountains  which  rife  above 
the  lakes-  Speaking  of  them  below,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills ; they  are  all  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  an  almoft 
regularly  circular  hollow.  On  the  fide,  next  the  mountain  top,  are 
walls  of  perpendicular  rocks,  in  regular  ftrata,  and  fome  of  them 
piled  on  each  other,  with  an  appearance  of  art  rather  than  nature.  In 
thefe  rocks  the  eagles,  which  are  feen  in  numbers  on  the  Galties,  have 
their  nefts.  Suppofing  the  mountains  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  thefe 
lakes  the  craters,  of  which  I have  not  a doubt ; they  are  objects  of  the 
greateft  curiofity,  for  there  is  an  unufual  regularity  in  every  confidera- 
ble  fummit,  having  its  correfponding  crater ; but  without  this  circum- 
ftance  the  feenery  is  interefting  in  a very  great  degree.  The  mountain 
fummits,  which  are  often  wrapped  in  the  clouds,  at  other  times  ex- 
hibit the  freeft  outline  ; the  immenfe  fcoop’d  hollows  which  fink  at 
your  feet,  declivities  of  fo  vaft  a depth  as  to  give  one  terror  to  look 
down  j with  the  unufual  forms  of  the  lower  region  of  hills,  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  Bull  hill,  and  Round  hill,  each  a mile  over,  yet  riling  out  of 
circular  vales,  with  the  regularity  of  femi-globes,  unite  upon  the  whole, 
to  exhibit  a feenery  to  the  eye,  in  which  the  parts  are  of  a magnitude  fo 
commanding ; a charadter  fo  interefting,  and  a variety  fo  ftriking,  that 
they  well  deferve  to  be  examined  by  every  curious  traveller. 

Nor  are  thefe  immenfe  outlines  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be  feen  in 
this  great  range  of  mountains.  Every  Glen  has  its  beauties  ; there  is  a 
confiderable  mountain  river,  or  rather  torrent,  in  every  one  of  them  j 
but  the  greated:  are  the  Puncheon,  between  Sefang  and  Galtymore; 
The  Limeftone  river,  between  Galty  more  and  Round  hill,  and  the 
Groufe  river,  between  Coolegarranroe,  and  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  moun- 
tain j thefe  prefent  to  the  eye,  for  a tradf  of  about  three  miles,  every 
variety  that  rock,  water,  and  mountain  can  give,  thrown  into  all  the 
fantaftic  forms  which  art  may  attempt  in  ornamented  grounds,  but  always 
fails  in.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  water,  when  not  dif- 
coloured  by  rain,  its  lucid  tranfparency  Ihews,  at  confiderable  depths, 
every  pebble  no  bigger  than  a pin,  every  rocky  bafon  alive  with . trout 
and  eels,  that  play  and  dalli  among  the  rocks,  as  if  endowed  with  that 
native  vigor  which  animate,  in  a fuperior  degree,  every  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains,  from  the  bounding  red  deer,  and  the  foaring  eagle,  down 
even  to  the  fifhes  of  the  brook.  Every  five  minutes  you  have  a water- 
fall in  thefe  glens,  which  in  any  other  region,  would  flop  every  traveller 
to  admire  it.  Sometimes  the  vale  takes  a gentler  declivity,  and  prefents 
to  the  eye,  at  one  ftroke,  twenty  or  thirty  falls,  which  render  the  feenery 
all  alive  with  the  motion  ; the  rocks  are  tofied  about  in  the  wildefi:  con- 
fufion,  and  the  torrent  burfts  by  turns  from  above,  beneath,  and  under 
them ; while  the  back  ground  is  always  filled  up  with  the  mountains 
which  ftretch  around. 

In  the  weftern  Glen  is  the  finefi:  cafeade  in  all  the  Galties ; there  are 
two  falls,  with  a bafon  in  the  rock  between,  but  from  fome  points  of 
view  they  appear  one ; the  rock  over  which  the  water  tumbles  is  about 
fixty  feet  high.  A good  line  in  which  to  view  thefe  objedls  is  eitlier  to 
take  the  Killarney  and  Mallow  road,  to  Mitchelfiown,  and  from  thence 
by  Lord  Kingfborough’s  new  one,  to  Skeheenrinky,  there  to  take  one  of 
the  Glens,  to  Galty  beg,  and  Galty  more,  and  return  to  Mitchelfiown 
by  the  Wolf’s  track,  Temple  hill,  and  the  Waterfall : or,  if  the  Cork 
road  is  travelling,  to  make  Dobbin’s  inn,  at  Ballyporeen,  the  head 
quarters,  and  view  them  from  thence. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  a part  of  the  Queen’s  county, 
I had  not  before  feen,  I took  that  line  of  country  in  my  way  on  a 
journey  to  Dublin. 
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pROivi  Mitchelftown  to  Cafliel,  the  road  leads  as  far  as  Galballv  in  the 
route  already  travelled  from  Cullen  j towards  Cafhel  the  country  is  vari- 
ous. The  only  objeft  deferving  attention,  are  the  plantations  of  Thq- 
maftown,  the  feat  of  Francis  Mathew,  Efq>  they  confift  chiefly  of  hedge- 
row trees  in  double  and  treble  rows,  are  well  grown,  and  of  fuch  extent 
as  to  form  an  uncommon  woodland  fcene  in  Ireland.  Found  the  widow 
Holland’s  inn,  at  Cafhel,  clean  and  very  civil.  Take  the  road  to  Urling- 
ford.  The  rich  fheep  paftures,  part  of  the  famous  golden  vale,  reach 
between  three  and  four  miles,  from  Cafhel  to  the  great  bog  by  Botany 
Hill,  noted  for  producing  a gi'eater  variety  of  plants  than  common. 
That  bog  is  feparated  by  only  fmall  trails  of  land,  from  the  firing  of 
bogs  which  extend  through  the  Queen’s  County,  from  the  great  bog  of 
•Allen  ; it  is  here  of  conftderable  extent,  and  exceedingly  improveable. 
Then  enter  a low  marfhy  bad  country,  which  grows  worfe  after  paffing, 
the  66th  mile  ftone,  and  fuccefTive  bogs  in  it.  Breakfaff  at  Johnftown, 
a regular  village  on  a flight  eminence,  built  by  Mr.  Hayley  j it  is  near 
the  Spaw  of  Ballyfpellin.  Rows  of  trees  are  planted ; but  their  heads 
all  cut  off,  I fuppofe  from  their  not  thriving,  being  planted  too  old. 
Immediately  on  leaving  thefe  planted  avenues,  enter  a row  of  eight  or 
ten  new  cabbins,  at  a diflance  from  each  other,  which  appear  to  be  a 
new  undertaking,  the  land  about  them  all  pared  and  burnt,  and  the  aflies 
in  heaps. 

Enter  a fine  planted  country,  with  much  corn  and  good  thriving 
quick  hedges  for  many  miles.  The  road  leads  through  a large  wood,, 
which  joins  Lord  Afhbrook’s  plantations,  whofe  houfe  is  fituated  in  the- 
midft  of  more  wood  than  almoft  any  one  I have  feen  in  Ireland  Pafs 
Durrow  j the  country  for  two  or  three  miles  continues  all  inclofed  with 
fine  quick  hedges,  is  beautiful,  and  has  fome  refemblanee  to  the  beft  parts 
of  Elfex.  Sir  Robert  Staple’s  improvements  join  this  fine  tract  j they 
are  completed  in  a rhoft  perfedt  manner,  the  hedges  well-grown  ; cut,, 
and  in  fuch  excellent  order,  that  I can  fcarcely  believe  myfelf  to  be  in 
Ireland.  His  gates  are  all  of  iron.  Thefe  fylvan  feenes  continue, 
through  other  feats  beautifully  fituated,  amidff  gentle  declivities  of  the 
fined;  verdure,  full  grown  woods,  excellent  hedges,  and  a pretty  river 
winding  by  the  houfe.  The  whole  environs  of  feveral  would  be  admired 
in  the  beft  parts  of  England. 

Cross  a great  bog,  within  fight  of  Lord  De  Vefcey’s  plantations. 
The  road  leads  over  it,  being  drained  for  that  purpofe  by  deep  cuts  on 
either  fide.  1 fhould  apprehend  this  bog  to  be  among  the  moft  improve- 
able in  the  country. 

Slept  at  Ballyroan,  at  an  inn  kept  by  three  animals,  who  call  them- 
felves  women  j met  with  more  impertinence  than  at  any  other  in  Ireland, 
It  is  an  execrable  hole.  In  three  or  four  miles  pafs  Sir  John  Parnel’s,, 

prettily 
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prettily  fituated  in  a neatly  drefled  lawn,  with  much  wood  about  it,  ^nd ' 
a lake  quite  alive  with  wild  fowl. 

Pass  Monftereven,  and  crofs  dire61:ly  a large  bog,  drained  and  partly 
improved  j but  all  of  it  bearing  grafs,  and  feems  in  a ftate  that  might 
eafily  be  reduced  to  rich  meadow,  with  only  a drefling  of  lime.  Here  I 
got  again  into  the  road  I had  travelled  before. 

I muft  in  general  remark,  that  from  near  Uflingford  to  Dawfon 
Court,  near  Monftereven,  which  is  completely  acrofs  the  Queen’s  County, 
is  a line  of  above  thirty  englifti  miles,  and  is  for  that  extent  by 
much  the  moft  improved  of  any  I have  feen  in  Ireland.  It  is  generally 
well  planted,  has  many  woods,  and  not  confifting  of  patches  of  plan- 
tation juft  by  gentlemens  houfes,  but  fpreading  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  fo  as  to  give  it  the  richnels  of  an  englifti  woodland  fcene. 
What  a country  would  Ireland  be  had  the  inhabitants  of  the  reft  of  it 
improved  the  whole  like  this  ! 
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Obfervatiom  on  the  preceding  Intelligence,  - 

To  regifter  the  minutes  received  upon  fuch  a journey  as  this,  and  leave  them 
fimply  to  fpeak  for  themfelves,  would  have  its  ufe ; but  it  would  leave  to  the 
inquifitive  reader  fo  much  labour  and  trouble  in  colle<Sting  general  fadts,  that  not  one 
in  five  hundred  would  attempt  it.  That  it  is  a matter  of  importance  to  have  accurate  general 
ideas  of  a country,  inftead  of  erroneous  ones,  will  hardly  be  difputed  ; no  books  of  geography 
but  fpeak  generally  of  foil,  climate,  produft,  rental,  population,  but  they  are  too  often 
mere  guefles  ; or,  if  founded  at  all,  the  faSs  thatfupport  them  too  old  a date  to  yield  the 
leaft  truth  at  prefent  in  points  fubje^t  to  change.  Wheji  one  country  is  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther it  is  ufually  in  general  terms  : and  by  comparifon,  England  has  not  fo  rich  a foil  as  Ireland, 
ProduSls  in  England  larger  than  in  France,  Rents  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  A thoufand 
infiances  might  be  produced,  in  which  ideas  of  this  fort  are  particularized,  and  in  which 
general  errors  are  often  found  the  caufe  of  political  meafures,  even  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence.  That  my  englifh  tours  give  exa£i  information  relative  to  England  I cannot  aflert ; 
but  I may  venture  to  fay,  that  they  are  the  only  information  extant,  relative  to  the  rental, 
produce,  flock  of  that  country,  which  are  taken  from  an  adtual  examination  : I wifti  to  offer 
equal  information  relative  to  our  fifier  ifland  ; and  I am  encouraged  to  do  it,  not  only  from 
my  own  ideas,  but  the  opinions  of  many  perfons  with  whom  I have  either  correfponded  or 
converfed  from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  including  fome  of  the  moft  refpedlable  for  abilities 
and  rank. 


SECTION  I. 

Extent  of  Ireland. 

T N order  to  know  the  confequence  and  relative  importance  of  any  country,  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  extent;  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  that  of  Ireland  is  not  ac- 
curately known.  1 infert  the  following  table  of  the  acres  of  each  county,  plantation  mca- 
fure,  becaufe  there  are  feveral  obfervations  to  be  made  on  it. 

A 


Ulftcr 


i 


EXTENT 


Acres, 

383,020 

170,620 

Munfterj-i—— Clare,  ir- 

Corke,  — 

Acres, 

42^,187 

991,010 

Armagh,  — 

Cavan,  — 

274,800 

, Kerry,  — 

636,905 

Down,  — 

3+4>658 

Limerick,  — 

375»32o 

Donnegal,  — 

630,157 

Tipperary,  — 599,500 

Fermanagh, 

224,807 

Waterford,  — 

259,010 

Londonderry,  — 251,510 
Monaghan,  — - 170,090 

Total,  — 

3,289,932 

Tyrone,  — 

387,175 

Conaught,— Galway,  •— 

775*525 

Total,  — 

2,836,837 

* Leitrim,  — 

• 206,830 

Leinfter.—— Carlow,  — 

116,900 

Mayo, 

Rofeommon, 

724,640 

324*370 

Dublin,  — 

123,784 

Sligo,  — 

24**550 

Kildare,  r— 
Kilkenny,  — 

228,590 

287,650 

Total,  — 

2,272,915 

King’s  County, 
Longford,  — 

257,510 

134,700 

In  all  Ireland,  — > 

11,042,642 

Louth,  — 

Meath, 

Queen’s  County, 
Weftmeath,  '-7- 

111,180 

326,480 

238,415 

249»943 

Wexford,  — 

Wicklow,  — 

315^396 

252,410 

Total,  — 

C 

2,642,958 

Gerard  Malines  makes  the 

acres  of  Ireland 

eighteen  millions : [Lex  Mercatorhx^  part  i. 

p.  49.)  I fuppofe  engliJh  meafure,  which  is  eleven  millions  irifli ; thefe  two  accounts  flow 
therefore  from  the  fame  fource.  Templeman’s  meafurement  gives  it  27,457  fquare  miles,  or 
17,572,480  acres  [Survey  ef  the  globe)  on  a (c&Xq  oi  60  miles  to  a degree,  but  confe- 

quently  it  is  profefledly  erroneous,  as  a degree  is  69! ; according  to  this  meafure  therefore, 
the  contents  in  real  acres  would  be  20,354,789  englifli,  and  12,721,743  irifli.  Thefe  ac- 
counts come  fo  nearly  together,  that  they  are  all  drawn  from  fimilar  data  ; that  is,  from  old 
maps.  Newer  ones  have  many  blunders ; but  as  no  late  actual  furvey  has  been  made  of  the 
kingdom,  we  mufl:  depend  on  the  authority  we  find. 


SECTION  II. 

(StJ/V,  Face  of  the  Country  and  Climate. 

TO  judge  of  Ireland  by  the  converfation  one  fometimes  hears  in  England,  it  would  be 
fuppoled  that  one  half  of  it  was  covered  with  bogs,  and  the  other  with  mountains 
filled  with  irifli  ready  to  fly  at  the  fight  of  a civilized  being.  There  are  people  who  will 
fmile  when  they  hear  that  in  proportion,  to  the  fize  of  the  two  countries,  Ireland  is  more 
cultivated  than  England,  having  much  lefs  wafte  land  of  all  forts.  Of  uncultivated  moun- 
tains there  are  no  fuch  tra£l:s  as  are  found  in  our  four  northern  counties,  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  with  the  eaflern  line  of  Lancafter,  nearly  down  to  the  Peak  of  Derby, 
which  form  an  extent  of  above  an  hundred  miles  of  wafte.  The  moft  confiderable  of  this  fort 
in  Ireland  are  in  Kerry,  Galway,  and  Mayo,  and  fome  in  Sligo  and  Donnegal.  But  all 
thefe  together  will  not  make  thg  quantity  we  have  in  the  four  northern  counties;  the  vallies 
in  the  irifli  mountains  are  alfo  more  inhabited,  I think,  than  thofe  of  England,  except  where 
there  are  mines,  and  confequently  fome  fort  of  cultivation  creeping  up  the  fides.  Natural 

fertility. 
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fertility,  acre  for  acre  over  the  two  kingdoms  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland  ; of  this  I 
believe  there  can  fcarcely  be  a doubt  entertained,  when  it  is  confidered  that  fome  of  the  more 
beautiful,  and  even  beft  cultivated  countries  in  England,  owe  almoft  every  thing  to  the  capi- 
tal art  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  circumftance  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greateft  fingularity  of  Ireland,  is  the  rockynefs 
of  the  foil,  which  fliould  feem  at  firft  fight  againft  that  degree  of  fertility  ; but  the  contrary 
is  the  fadt.  Stone  is  fo  general,  that  1 have  great  reafon  to  believe  the  whole  ifland  is  one 
vaft  rock  of  different  ftrata  and  kinds  rifing  out  of  the  fea.  I have  rarely  heard  of  any 
great  depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it.  In  general  it  appears  on  the  furface  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  flatteft  and  moft  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary  and 
Meath,  have  it  at  no  great  depth,  almoft  as  much  as  the  more  barren  ones.  May  we  not 
recognize  in  this  the  hand  of  bounteous  providence,  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  moft 
ftoney  foil  in  Europe  to  the  moifteft  climate  in  it  ? If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  of 
England  (a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  ftone)  as  falls  upon 
the  rocks  of  her  fifter  illand,  thofe  lands  could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks  here  are 
cloathed  with  verdure  5 — thofe  of  lime  ftone  with  only  a thin  covering  of  mold,  have  the  foft- 
eft  and  moft  beautiful  turf  imaginable. 

Of  the  great  advantages  refulting  from  the  general  plenty  of  lime  ftone,  and  lime- 
ftone  gravel,  and  the  nature  of  the  bogs,  I ftiall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

The  rockynefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it  predominates  in  every  fort. 
One  canot  ufe  with  propriety,  the  terms  clay,  loam,  fand,  &c.  it  muft  be  a Jioney  clay,  a 
loam,  2l  gravelly  Clay,  efpecially  the  yellow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Ireland,  but 

it  is  for  want  of  proper  difcritnination.  1 have  once  or  twice  feen  almoft  a pure  clay  upon  the 
furface,  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true  yellow  clay,  is  ufually  found  in  a thin  ftratuni 
under  the  furface  mould,  and  over  a rock  ; harih,  tenacious,  ftoney,  ftrong  loams,  difficult 
to  work,  are  not  uncommon ; but  they  are  quite  different  from  englifh  clays. 

Friable  fandy  loams  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  and  they  form  the  beft  foils  in  the 
kingdom,  for  tillage  and  fheep.  Tipperary,  and  Rofeommon,  abound  particularly  in  them. 
The  moft  fertile  of  all,  are  the  bullock  paftures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
in  Clare,  called  the  Corcajfes,  Thefe  are  a mellow,  putrid,  friable  loam. 

Sand,  which  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet  more  common  through  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  to  Peterfburgh,  is  nowhere  met  with  in  Ireland, 
except  for  narrow  flips  of  hillocks,  upon  the  fea  coaft.  Nor  did  I ever  meet  with,  or  hear 
of  a chalky  foil. 

The  bogs  of  which  foreigners  have  heard  fo  much,  are  very  extenfive  in  Ireland  ; that  of 
Allen  extends  80  miles,  and  is  computed  to  contain  300,000  acres.  There  are  others  alfo, 
very  extenfive,  and  fmaller  ones  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  ; but  thefe  are  not  in  ge- 
neral more  than  are  wanted  for  fuel.  When  I come  to  fpeak  of  the  improvement  of  wafte 
lands,  I Ihall  deferibe  them  particularly. 

Befides  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  there  are  other  circumftances,  which  come  within 
my  fphere  to  mention.  Few  countries  can  be  better  watered,  by  large  and  beautiful  rivers  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  by  much  the  fineft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  on  the  banks  of  thefe 
rivers.  Witnefs  the  Suer,  Blackwater,  the  LifFy,  the  Boyne,  the  Note,  the  Barrow,  and 
part  of  the  Shannon,  they  wafli  a feenery  that  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  From  the  rockynefs 
of  the  country  however,  there  are  few  of  them  that  have  not  obftrudlions,  which  are  great 
impediments  to  inland  navigation. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland,  give  to  travelling,  that  interefting  variety,  which  a flat  coun- 
try can  never  abound  with.  And  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  not  in'fuch  number  as  to  confer 
the  ufual  charailer  of  poverty,  which  attends  them.  I was  either  upon  or  very  near  the  moft 
confiderable  in  the  kingdom.  Mangerton,  and  the  Reeks,  in  Kerry;  the  Galties  inCorke; 
thofe  of  Moume  in  Down ; Crow  Patrick,  and  Nephin  in  Mayo,  thefe  are  the  principal  in 
Ireland,  and  they  are  of  a charafter,  in  height  and  fublimity,  which  fliould  render  them 
the  objedfs  of  every  traveller’s  attention,. 

Relative  to  the  climate  of  Ireland,  a fliort  refidence  cannot  enable  a man  to  fpeak  much 
from  his  own  experience;  the  obfervations  I have  made  myfelf,  confirm  the  idea  of  its  being 
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vaftly  wetter  than  England  ; from  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  20th  of  October,  I kept  a regifler, 
and  there  were  in  122  days,  75  of  rain,  and  very  many  of  them  inceflant  and  heavy.  I 
have  examined  fimilar  regifters  I kept  in  England,  and  can  find  no  year  that  even  approaches 
Co  fuch  a moifture  as  this.  But  there  is  the  regifter  of  an  accurate  diary  publifiied,  which, 
compares  London  and  Corke,  The  refultis,  that  the  quantity  at  the  latter  place,. was  double 
to  that  at  London.  See  Smith’s  Hiji.  of  Corke. 

From  the  information  1 received,  I have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  rainy  feafon  fets  itv. 
nfually  about  the  firft  of  July,  and  continuesivery  wet  till  feptember  ,or  odtober,  when  there  is 
nfually  a dry  hne  feafon  of  a month  or  fix  weeks,  I refided  in  the  county  of  Corke,  &c.  from 
o£lober  till  march,  and  found  the  winter  much  more  loft  and  mild,  tharv  ever  I experienced 
one  in  England.  I wasalfo  a whole  fiunmer  there  (177,8),,  and  it  is  fair  to  mention,  that  it 
was  as  fine  a one,  as  ever  I knew  in  England,  though  by  no  means  fo  hot.  I think  hardly 
fo  wet,  as  very  many  1 have  known  in  England.  The  tops  of  the  Galty  Mountains,  exhir 
bited  the  only  fnow'  we  faw : and  as  to  .frofts,  they  were  fo  flight  and  rare,  that  I believe 
myrtles,  and  yet  tenderer  plants,  would  have  furvived  without  any  covering.  But  when  I 
fay  that  the  winter  was  not  remarkable  for  being  wet,  I do  not  mean  that  we  had  a dry  atrnof- 
fphere.  The  inches  of  rain  which  fell,  in  the  winter  I fpeak  of,  would  not  mark  the  moifture 
of  the  climate.  As  many  inches  will  fall  in  a fingle  tropical  fhower,  as  in  a whole  year  in 
England.  Stz  Miichel’s  Prefent  State  of  Great  Britain^  and  North  America.  But  if  the  clouds 
prefently  difperfe,  and  a bright  fun  fiiines,  the  air  may  foon  be  dry.  The  worft  circumftance 
of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  is  the  conftant  moifture  without  rain.  Wet  a piece  of  leather,  and 
lay  it  in  a room,  where  there  is  neither  fun  nor  fire,  and  it  will  not  in  fuinmer  even,  be  dry 
in  a month  *.  I have  known  gentlemen  in  Ireland  deny  their  climate  being  moifter  than 
England; — but  if  they  have  eyes  let  them  open  them,  and  fee  the  verdure  that  clojches  their 
rocks,  and  compare  it  with  ours  in  England — 'where  rocky  foils  are  of  a luffet  brown  how- 
ever fweet  the  food  for  fheep.  Does  not  their  ifland  lye  more  expofed  to  the  great  Atlatitic., 
and  does  not  the  weft  wind  blow  three  fourths  of  a year?  If  there  was  another  ifland  yet 
more  to  the  weftward,  would  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  be  improved  ? Such  perfons  fpeak 
eq.uallv  againft  faff,  reafon,  and  philofophy.  T hat  the  moifture  of  a climate  does  not  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  but  on  the  powers  of  aerial  evaporation.  Dr.  Dobfon  has 
clearly  proved.,  Phil.  Tranf.  V'ol.  Ixvii.  part  i.  p.  244. 
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Rental, 

country  can  ever  be  held  in  a'  juft  eftimation  when  the  rental  of  it  is  unknown..  It  is- 
not  the  only  circumftance  which  a political  arithmetician  Ihould  attend  to,  but  it  is  a 
moft  important  one.  The  value  of  a country  is  rarely  the  fubjecfl  of  a converfation  without 
guefles  at  its  rental  being  made,,  and  comparifons  between  difterent  ones.  I contend  for 
nothing  more  through  this  and  the  enfuing  tables,  than  the  fuperiority  of  adlual  information 
on  the  fpot,  drawn  into  one  point  of  view,  over  any  guefles  whatever.  I {hall  therefore 
proceed  at  once  to  lay  it  before  the  reader.. 


Places. 

Rent  per 

Rent  at 

Fall. 

Year's  pur- 

LeafeSy  years 

Acre. 

Irijh  Acre. 

chafi  of  land. 

or  lives'-. 

County  of  Dublin, 

22 

41  61  L. 

Celbridge, 

1 to  0 

22 

31  or  L 

Dolleftown, 

1 1 0 

S 0 

Summerhill, 

I 0.  0 

23 

Siaine  Caflie, 

1 5 0 

2Z| 

31  or  L 

* I have  had  this  happen  tnyfelf  with  a parr  of  wet  gloves. 

The  myriads  of  flies  alfo  which  buz  about  ones  ears,  and  are  ready  to  go  in  flioals  into  ones 
mouth  at  every  word — and  thofe  almoft  imperceptible  flies  called  midges,  which  perfeftly  devour  one 
in  a wood,  or  near  a river,  prove  the  fame  thing.^ 

Headfort, 


Places, 
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Headfort, 

Drueftown, 

Fore, 

Packenham  Hall, 
Mullengarto  Tullerpace 
Charleville, 

Shaen  Caftle, 

A thy  to  Carlow, 
Kilfaine, 

Rofs-to  Taghmon, 
Bargie  and  Forth, 
Wexford  to  Wells,. 
Wells  to  Gowry, 
Courtown, 

New  Town  M.  Kennedy 
Ditto  Mountain,. 

Kilrue, 

Hampton,. 

Cullen, 

Ravenfdale,. 

Market-hill, 

Ardmagh, 

Ardmagh  to  Newry,. 

To  Dungannon, 

To  Lurgan,. 

Mahon, 

Down, 

To  Beifaft,, 

Caftle  Hill,.. 

Ards, 

Lerale 

Redemun  to  Saintfield 
Belfaft, 

Belfaft  to  .Antrim, 
Shanes  CalUe, 

Lefly  Hili, 

Near  Giants  C&ufvvay, 
Coirs  in, 

Newtown  Limm. 
Clon'eigh  county,. 
Mount  Chalks,. 

Caftle  Caldwell,. 
Innifiiliing, , 

Ditto, 

Florence  Court,. 
Farnkain, 

Granard, 

Longford, 

Strokeftown,.. 

Elphin, 

Kingfton, 

Mercra, 

Tyrera, 

Ditto, 

Tyrawley, 

Foxford  to  Caftlebar, 
Caftlehar, 


Rent  p 

er 

Rent  at 

Rife. 

Fall. 

Year  spur- 

acre. 

irijh  acre. 

chafe  land.^ 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

I o 

0 

21 

I 6 

0 

o 15 

0 

0 17 

6 

4 

4 

21 

I 0 

0 

0 16 

0 

4. 

0 

20 

0 13 

0 

s 

0 

20 

- 0 18 

0 

0 15 

6 

" 2 

0 

21 

0 1C 

0 

1 2 

9 

a little 

2 3i 

0 III 

0 

0 17 

0 

- 

0 17 

6 

none 

22f 

2 0 

0 

" 

8 0.. 

. »9i 

0 8 . 

0 

I 2 

0 

» 5 

0 

- za 

1 0 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 11 

6 

H 

9 

0 10 

0 

•3 

0 

0 10 

0 

13 

0 

0 1 1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

>3 

0 

0 13 

6 

17- 

4 

0 16 

0 

20 

0 

0 16 

0. 

20 

0 

■*. 

0 15 

0 

9 

0 

0 10 

6 

13 

6 

J 

I 0 

0 

0 10 

6, 

»3 

6 

0 13 

0 

»7 

c 

0 8 

0 

10 

0 

0 8 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 12 

0 

IS 

0 

3 0. 

21. 

0 12 

0 

«s 

0 

0 10 

6. 

0 10 

0 

13 

0 

I 6 , 

0 17 

6 

21. 

6.- 

0 10 

o> 

zii 

0 17 

6 

2 0 

22 

0 1 1 

0 

, 

0 15 

0 

. 0 1 0 

0 

0 17 

0 

5 6 

. 22 

I I 

0 

0 13 

6 

2 0 

QO 

' 5 

0 

• 

0 13 

6 

0 17 

6 

0 15 

0 

20 

0 14 

6 

0 18 

0 

0 17 

0 

012 

0 

0.  17 

6 

LeaJ 

or 


21 


3* 

3» 


3> 


S 

er,  years 
lives. 


L'. 

L. 


L 


L'. 


U 


Weflportj 
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Weftport, 

Holymount, 

Moniva, 

Wood  Lawn, 

Drumoland  Corcafles, 
Limerick, 

Anfgrove 

Orrery, 

Fermoy, 

Duballow, 

Condons  and  Clangib- 
bons, 

Barrymore, 

Barrets, 

Mufliery, 

Kinclea, 

Kerrycurrity, 

Courcy’s, 

Mallow, 

Cattle  Martyr, 

Imokilly, 

Kilnatalton, 

Cool  more, 

Killarney, 

Cattle  Ifland  to  Tralee, 
M ah  agree, 

Tarbat, 

Adair, 

Cattle  Oliver, 

100,000  acres  in  Lime- 
rick, 

zo  miles  flieepland  Tip- 
perary, 

Ballycavan, 

Furnefs, 

Glofter, 

Johnftown, 

Derry, 

Cullen, 

Mitchels  Town, 
Average, 

Average  per  englilh  acre. 


Rent  per 

Rent  at 

Fall. 

Fear*/ 

acre. 

irl/Ij  acre. 

purchafe 

s«  d. 

s.,  d. 

land. 

0 S 

0 

1 0 

2I| 

0 13 

6 

0 14 

0 

21 

0 16 

0 

I 0 

0 

20 

8 0 

20 

0 15 

0 

2 6 

, 20 

1 10 

0 

• 

0 13 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 1 0 

0 4 

0 

6 0 

0 4 

0 

6 0 

0 14 

0 

22  0 

0 10 

0 

16  0 

0 10 

0 

16  0 

0 12 

0 

19  0 

*5 

0 12 

0 

19  0 

0 8 

0 

12  0 

0 14 

0 

22  0 

0 8 

0 

* 7 

0 

0 14 

6 

17 

0 14 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

3 0 

I 10 

0 

I 2 

6 

4 6 

20 

0 15 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 15 

0 

3 0 

25 

I 0 

0 

20 

0 15 

0 

I 10 

0 

20 

0 2 

6 

20 

16  6 

21 

10  3 

Leofes,  years 
or  lives, 

21  31  L 


3»  L 


31  L 


31  L 

31  L 

3*  L 
21 


The  firft  column  of  rent  is  either  plantation  meafure,  Cunningham,  or  englilh  j and  the 
fecond  reduces  the  two  laft  to  plantation. 

The  Cunningham  acre  is  reduced  to  the  plantation  meafure  as  feven  to  nine,  and  the 
engli&  as  five  to  eight,  which  though  not  perfedly  accurate  is  near  it. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  information  I received  relative  to  the  general  average 
rental  of  whole  counties;  and  as  there  are  feveral  with  more  than  one  account,  the  medium 
of  thofe  different  accounts  is  given  in  a feparate  column. 


Counties, 


Different  Average,  Reduced  to 
minutes,  plantation. 


T'otal  rental 
of  the  County, 


Dublin,v 

III  6 . 

1 ii  6 

L,  i94>959 

Meath, 

I O ' o ' 

■■ 

Ditto, 

150 

Ditto. 

018  6 

112 

1x2 

345.524- 

Weftmeath, 

070 

070 

87,48a 

King’s  County, 

0 13  ■ 0 

Ditto,  ' 

0126 

- 

...  . 

0 12  9 

0 12  9’ 

164,161  , 

Carlow, 

0 15  0 

0 15  0 

87.675. 

Wexford, 

0 15  0 

0 15  0 

236,547- 

Wicklow, 

0150 

0 15  0 

* 89.307  ' 

Louth, 

I I 0 

X 1 0 

116,739  . 

Ardmagh, 

080 

Ditto,. 

0 14  0 

■ ■ — 

0 II  0 

0 14  O' 

119.434 

Down, 

0 10  0 

Ditto, 

0 10  0 

Ditto, 

0100 

■ — 

0 10  0 

0 12  10 

221,154 

Antrim, 

056 

Ditto, 

0 4 9. 

0 5 I? 

066 

124,481 

Derry, 

046 

Ditto, 

040 

— — 

043 

056 

69,164. 

Donnegal, 

0 I 0 

Ditto, 

010 

Ditto, 

026 

«■■■  - 

016 

016 

47,260 

Fermanagh, 

085 

085 

94.603 

Cavan, 

060 

Ditto, 

076 

069 

069 

92,745 

Longford, 

0100 

0 10  0 

67.350 

Leitrim, 

040 

Ditto, 

020 

Ditto, 

014 

025 

025 

24.990 

Rofeommon, 

0 11  0 

Ditto, 

0 10  0 

0 10  6 

0 10  6 

170,294. 

Sligo, 

0 12  6 

Ditto, 

0 12  10 

Ditto, 

0 10  10 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

144,930 

Mayo, 

080 

080 

289,856 

Galway, 

0 8 I 

081 

313.440 

Clare, 

050 

050 

107,046 

1 

R 

E N T A 

4 

Csuntieu , 

. Different  . 

Average, 

• Reduced  t$  - 

’ Total  reniat 

minutes,  . 

plantations 

of  the  Countjs 

-Corke, 

070 

Ditto, 

031 

Ditto, 

058 

' ■ ‘ 

Ditto, ' 

0 5^4 

DittOj 

050 

052 

0 5 - 2 . 

256,010 

Kerry, 

020 

Ditto, 

0 2 II 

Ditto, 

017 

Ditto, 

0 4 10 

V 

0 2 10 

0 2 ro 

90,226 

Limerick, 

j 0 0 

Ditto, 

I 0 0., 

Ditto,'  ‘ 

0 10  6 

- ■ 

0 16  10 

0 16  10 

3*S>893 

Tipperary, 

0 16  3 

Ditto,'"  j 

0 .17  4 

Ditto, 

100 

Ditto, 

0 12  6 

■ . ■ — 

0 16  6 

0 16  6 

494*587 

W aterford. 

050 

Dittoi, 

0 6 10 

0 5 II 

0 5 11 

76,622 

Kildare, 

> 

0 14  6 

0 14  6 

165,727 

Tyrone, 

040 

Ditto, 

070 

T ' r.*  t 

— — — 

0 5 6 

056 

106,472 

Since  the  journey  I have  procured  the  information  for  the  following ; 

Kilkenny, 

0 16  0 

0 16  0 

230,119 

Monnaghan, 

oil  0 

0 II  0 

93.549 

Queen’s, 

;0  13  0 

0 13  0 

154,968 

Total,  — 

— 

5*293*312 

.11,042)64^  plantation  acres,  giving  the  rent  of  5,293,312  1.  Is  at  the  rate  of  9 s.  7 d. 
^er  acre-  The  average  of  all  the  minutes  made  it  16  s.  6 d.  from  hence  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine.,  that  the  line  travelled  was  better  than  the  medium  of  the  kingdom;  or  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  fuppohtions  of  the  rents  fer  county  are  under  the  truth,  the  real  rent  of 
the  kingdom,  if  it  could  be  afcertained,  would  probably  be  found  rather  to  exceed  than  fall 
Aort  of  -lix  millions.  Efpeoially  as  Ihe  rents  upon  which  thefe  particulars  are  drawn,  were  not 
thofe  paid  by  the  occupying  tenant,  but  a general  average  of  all  tenures ; whereas  the  objedf 
one  would  afcertain  is  the  fum  paid  by  the  occupyer,  including  confequently,  not  only  the 
landlords  rents,  but  the  profit  of  the  middle  men. 

But  farther,  as  the  computation  that  makes  the  total  of  11,042,642  acres  is  profefledly  er- 
jroneoiis  above  a feventh,  being  drawn  from  geographic  miles,  there  Ihould  be  added  above 
700,000  1.  to  this  rental  on  that  account. 

The  difference  of  money  and  meafure  included  35  s.  irifh  makes  juft  20  s.  cngliflj. 
Suppofe  therefore  the  rental  of  Ireland  9 s.  7 d.  per  acre,  it  makes  5 s.  6d.  englilh. 

If  Ireland, is  10  s.  it  would  be  5 s.  9 d.  .englifli. 

Suppofe  it  11  s.  or  the  total  of  fix  millions,  it  is  per  englifli  acre  6 s.  4 d. 
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It  is  a curious  difquifition  to  compare  the  rent  of  land  in  different  countries,  and  (o  mark 
the  various  circumftances  to  which  the  fuperiority  may  be  attributed.  The  rental  of  England 
has  been  pretty  accurately  afeertained  to  be  13s.  an  acre*.  Poor  rates  in  the  fame 
I s.  lo^d.  in  the  pound,  or  i s.  27  d.  per  acre.  ||  The  information  I received  in  Ireland 
concer  .iftg  the  amount  of  the  money  raifed  for  prefentments  throughout  the  kingdom, 
made  the  total  140,000  1.  or  3 d.  an  acre. 


Landlords  rent  of  Ireland, 
Roads,  — 


Rent  of  England, 
Rates, 


Irilh  acre  and  money  makes  — 

Which  for  an  englifli  acre  and  englilh  money  is 


/. 

s. 

d. 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 9 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

I 

0 

14 

2t 

0 

9 

10 

0 

5 

7 

Inftead  of  which  is  14  s.  2f  d.  confequently  the  proportion  between  the  rent  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireland  is  nearly  as  two  to  five : in  other  words,  that  fpace  of  land  which 
in  Ireland  lets  for  2 s',  would  in  England  produce  5 s. 

In  this  comparifon  the  value  of  land  in  England  appear  to  be  fo  much  greater  than  it  Is  In 
Ireland,  that  feveral  circumftances  Ibould  be  confidered.  The  idea  I found  common  in 
Ireland  upon  that  matter  was,  that  rents  there  were  higher  than  in  England  ; but  the  ex- 
treme abfurdity  of  the  notion  arofe  from  the  difference  of  mcafure  and  money,  the  exa6t  par 
being,  as  20  to  35.  As  far  as  I can  form  a general  idea  of  the  foil  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
Ireland  has  much  the  advantage  j and  if  I am  accurate  in  this,  furely  a ftronger  argument 
cannot  be  ufed,  to  fhew  the  immenfe  importance  of  capital  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords 
of  a country,  and  then  in  that  of  the  farmers.  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  five  pounds  fter- 
ling  perenglifh  acre,  expended  over  all  Ireland,  which  amounts  to  88,341,136  1.  would  not 
more  than  build,  fence,  plant,  drain,  and  improve  that  country  to  be  upon  a par  in  thofe  re- 
fpetfts  with  England.  And  farther,  that  if  thofe  88  millions  were  fo  expended,  it  would  take 
much  above  20  millions  more  (or  above  20  s.  an  acre)  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  in  ftock  of 
hulbandry,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  her  fifter  kingdom ; nor  is  this  cal- 
culation fo  vague  as  it  might  at  firft  fight  appear,  fince  the  expenCes  of  improvements  and  ftock 
are  very  eafily  eftimated  in  both  countries.  This  is  the  folution  of  that  furprifing  inferiority 
in  the  rent  of  Ireland  ; the  englilh  farmer  pays  a rent  for  his  land  in  the  ftate  he  finds  it, 
which  includes,  not  only  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  but  the  immenfe  expenditure  which 
national  wealth  has  in  the  progrefs  of  time  poured  into  it;  but  the  irilhman  finds  nothing  he 
can  afford  to  pay  a rent  for,  but  what  the  bounty  of  God  has  given,  unaided  by  either  wealth 
or  induftry.  The  fecond  point  is  of  equal  confequence — when  the  land  is  to  be  let,  the  rent 


• Eaftern  Tour  through  England,  Vol.  iv.  p.  229. 

II  The  average  of  the  Eaftern  and  Northern  Tours  which  make  a total  of  1,926,666  1.  By  the 
returns  laid  before  parliament  it  appeared  to  be  aftually  1,720,316  1.  14  s.  yd.  ; but  that  return  was 
incomplete,  for  there  are  very  many  parilhes  named,  from  which,  through  neglefl,  no  returns  were 
made.  I may  remark  that  this  faft  is  a ftrong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  data  upon  which  I 
formed  thefc  calculations,  the  above  fum  coming  vaftly  nearer  to  the  troth  afterwards  afeertained  by 
parliament,  than  any  other  calculation  or  conjedlure  which  ever  found  its  way  into  print. 

The  roads  of  England  are  a very  heavy  article  ; I conjedlure  much  heavier  than  in  Ireland,  but 
I have  no  data  whereby  to  afeertain  the  amount. 
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it  will  bring  muft  depend  on  the  capability  of  the  cultivators  to  make  It  produ£live,  If  thev 
have  but  half  the  capital  they  ought  to  be  polTefTed  of,  h6w  is  it  poflible  they  fijould  be  able 
to  offer  a rent  proportioned  to  the  rates  of  another  country,  in  which  a variety  of  caufes  have 
Jong  direfted  a ftream  of  abundant  wealth  into  the  putfcs  of  her  farmers  ? 

, Thefe  fadts  call  for  one  very  obvious  reflection,  which  will  often  recur  in  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  papers  : the  confequences  of  it  are  felt  in  Ireland  ; but  I am  forry  to  fay,  very  ill  un- 
derftood  in  England  : that  portion  of  national  wealth  which  is  employed  fn  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  of  a ftate  is  the  beft  employed  for  the  general  welfare  of  a country  ; while  trade 
and  manufaiftures,  national  funds,  banking,  &c.  fwallow  up  prodigious  fums  in  England, 
but  yield  a profit  of  not  above  5 to  lo  per  cent  ; the  lands  of  Ireland  are  unimproved,  upon 
which  money  would  pay  15  to  20  per  cent,  exclufive  of  a variety  of  advantages  which  muft 
ftrike  the  moft  fupeificial  reader.- — Hence  the  vaft  importance  to  England  of  the  improve- 
ment of  her  irifh  territory.  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  will  al- 
ways center  in  England  ; and  the  fad  is  true,  though  not  in  the  way  commonly  afl'erted  ; 
No  employment  of  100  millions,  not  upon  the  adual  foil  of  Britain,  can  ever  pay  her  a 
tenth  of  the  advantage  which  would  refult  from  Ireland  being  in  the  above  refpeCls  upon 
that  par  which  I have  defcribed  with  England.  The  more  attentively  this  matter  is  confi- 
dered,  I am  apt  to  think  the  more  clearly  this  will  appear  ; and  that  whenever  old  illiberal 
jealoufies  are  worn  out,  which,  thanks  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age,  are  daily  difappearing, 
we  fhall  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  benefit  of  Ireland  is  fo  intimately  conneded  with  the 
good  of  England,  that  we  fliall  be  as  forward  to  give  to  that  hitherto  unhappy  country,  as 
fhe  can  be  to  receive,  from  the  firm  convidion,  that  whatever  we  thus  fow  will  yield  to  us  a 
moll  abundant  harveft. 


SECTION  IV. 

ProduSls. 

TH  E produds  per  acre  were,  in  every  place,  an  objed  of  my  enquiries.  The 
following  table  will  at  one  view  fhew  what  they  are  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Places. 

-a 

V. 

S 

§ 

Barky,  Barrels, 

Oats,  Barrels. 

Bere,  Barrels. 

Dublin, 

8 

16 

Celbridge, 

7 

H 

Delleftown, 

. 7 

13 

«32 

Summerlhill, 

6 

10 

Slaine, 

7 

16 

Headfort, 

7 

12 

Packenham, 

7 

10 

Tullainore, 

5» 

12I 

16 

Shaens  Caftle, 

52 

'3 

>3 

Near  Athy, 

8 

172 

Athy  to  Carlow, 

5t 

Near  Carlow, 

H 

12 

Kilfaine, 

6 

10 

8 

10 

Bargie, 

9 

9 

Ditto, 

8^ 

12 

Bargy 
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Places* 

Wheat y Barrels. 

Barley,  Barrels. 

1 

V. 

O 

1 

v! 

V 

Bargy  and  Forth, 

IS 

11 

Wells, 

6 

7t 

Courtown, 

8 

9 

9 

M.  Kennedy, 

8 

lO 

Kilrue, 

»i|r 

Hi 

Hampton, 

7 

11 

lO 

Louth, 

6 

IS 

IS 

Mahon, 

5 

6 

Ards, 

7 

Lecale, 

7 

10 

12 

Shaen  Callle, 

6 

8 

Newtown  Limm. 

9 

Innifhoen, 

8 

7 

Clonleigh, 

lO 

8t 

Callle  Caldwell, 

lO 

12 

Belleille, 

IZs 

8 

Florence  Court, 

8 

12 

Farnham, 

7 

9 

lO 

Longford, 

12 

IS 

lO 

Strokeftown, 

6 

9 

lO 

Ballymoat, 

lO 

Mercra, 

6 

H 

lO 

Tyrera, 

i3t 

10 

Ditto, 

IS 

lO 

Wellport, 

12 

Holymount, 

6 

9 

9 

Moniva, 

8 

Woodlawn, 

8 

12 

12- 

Drumoland, 

6^ 

12 

12 

Anfgrove, 

7 

Mallow, 

8 

12 

12 

Dunkettle, 

8^ 

Adair, 

9 

H 

10 

Callle  Oliver, 

12 

»S 

Tipperary, 

12 

*S 

>4 

27 

Ballycanvan, 

8 

>4 

12 

F urnefs. 

7 

9 

Gloller, 

6 

i6 

>3 

»7 

Johnilown, 

7 

12 

16 

Derry, 

8 

III 

'S 

Cullen, 

10 

20 

i8 

20 

MitcheFs  Town, 

III 

Cunningha 

in  acre 

reduced. 

Mahon, 

6i 

7l 

Ards, 

9 

Shaens  Callle, 

7^ 

10 

Englifli  acre  reduced. 

Mallow, 

12 

»9 

«9 

Dunkettle,. 

»3 

Averages. 

7\ 

lit 

lit 

14 

12 
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Thefe  quantities  per  englifli  acre  are : 


Wheat 
Barley 
* Oats. 

“ Bere  - 


2 

3 

3 

4 


Bujh. 

2 

4 

4 

3 


Pecks. 

3 

3 

3 

o 


The  averages  of  the  Farmer’s  Tour  through  the  Eaft  of  England  were  : 


^s. 

BuJh.  Pecks. 

Wheat  3 

0 0,. 

Barley  4 

0 0 

Oats  4 

6 Ot 

X Months  Tour  through 

the  North  of  England  : 

^s. 

Bujh,  Pecks. 

Wheat  3 

0 0 

Barley  4 

0 0 

Oats  4 

4 0 

The  products  upon  the  whole  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  though  not  more 
fo  than  I fliould  have  expedted ; not  from  inferiority  of  foil,  but  the  extreme  inferiority  of 
management.  They  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  points  whereon  to  found  a full  comparifon  of 
the  two  countries  ; fince  a fmall  crop  of  wheat  in  England,  gained  after  beans,  clover,  &c. 
would  be  of  much  more  importance  than  a larger  one  in  Ireland  by  a fallow : And  this 
remark  extends  to  other  crops. 

Tillage  in  Ireland  is  very  little  underftood.  In  the  greateft  corn  counties,  fuch  as  Louth, 
Kildare,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  where  are  to  be  feen  many  very  fine  crops  of  wheat,  all 
is  under  the  old  fyftem,  exploded  by  good  farmers  in  England,  of  fowing  wheat  upon 
a fallow,  and  fucceeding  it  with  as  many  crops  of  fpring  corn  as  the  foil  will  bear.  Where 
they  do  beft  by  their  land,  it  is  only  two  ofi  barley  or  oats  before  the  fallow  returns  again, 
which  is  fomething  worfe  than  the  open  field  management  in  England,  of  i.  fallow  ; 
2.  wheat  ; 3.  oats  ; to  which,  while  the  fields  are  open  and  common,  the  farmers  are  by 
cruel  neceffity  tied  down.  The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin  has  increafed 
tillage  very  confiderably,  but  it  has  no  where  introduced  any  other  fyftem.  And  to  this 
extreme  bad  management  of  adopting  the  exploded  pradilice  of  a century  ago,  inftead  of 
turneps  and  clover,  it  is  owing,  that  Ireland,  with  a foil,  acre  for  acre,  much  better  than 
England,  has  its  produdls  inferior. 

But  keeping  cattle  of  every  fort,  is  a bufinefs  fo  much  more  adapted'  to  the  lazinefs  of 
the  farmer,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  tillage  is  fo  bad.  It  is  every  where  left  to  the  cottars, 
or  to  the  very  pooreft  of  the  farmers,  who  are  all  utterly  unable  to  make  thofe  exertions, 
upon  which  alone  a vigorous  culture  of  the  earth  can  be  founded  ; and  were  it  not  for 
potatoes,  which  neceflarily  prepare  for  corn,  there  would  not  be  half  of  .what  we  fee  at 
prefent.  While  it  is  in  fuch  hands,  no  wonder  tillage  is  reckoned  fo  unprofitable  ; profit  in  all 
undertakings  depends  on  capital,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  profit  fhould  be  fmall 
when  the  capital  is  nothing  at  all  ? Every  man  that  has  one  gets  into  cattle,  which  will 
give  him  an  idle,  lazy,  fuperintendence,  inftead  of  an  adfive  attentive  one. 

That  the  fyjiem  of  tillage  has  improved  very  little,  much  as  it  has  been  extended  in  the 
laft  fourteen  years,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  very  fmall  increafe  in  the 

import 
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import  of  clover  feed,  which  would  have  doubled  and  trebled,  had  tillage  got  into  the 
train  it  ought.  This  the  following  table  proves. 

Import  of  Clover  feed. 


Cwt. 

In  the  year  1764 

— 

2990 

1765 

— 

2798 

[ 1766 

— 

3654 

1767 

1479 

1768 

— 

4476 

- 1 1769 

■ — 

2483 

1770 

— 

5563 

feven  years,  — 

3349 

1771 

— 

4083 

1772 

— 

2956 

1773 

— 

2820 

1774 

— 

3085 

177s 

3910 

N 1776 

— 

4648 

1777 

5988 

even  years  *.  — 

3927 

SECTION 
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Of  the  Tenantry  of  Ireland. 

T T has  been  probably  ovving  to  the  fmall  value  ©f  land  in  Ireland  before,  and  even 
-*•  through  a confiderable  part  of  the  prefent  century,  that  landlords  became  fo  carelefs 
of  the  interefts  of  pofterity,  as  readily  to  grant  their  tenants  kales  for  ever.  It  might  alfo 
be  partly  owing  to  the  unfortunate  civil  wars,  and  other  inteftine  divifions,  which  for  fo 
long  a fpace  of  time  kept  that  unhappy  country  in  a ftate  rather  of  devaftation  than 
improvement.  When  a caftle,  or  a fortified  houfe,  and  a family  ftrong  enough  for  a 
garrifon,  were  effentially  necelTary  to  the  fecurily  of  life  and  property  among  proteftants, 
no  man  could  occupy  land  unlefs  he  had  fubftance  for  defence  as  well  as  cultivation  j fliort, 
or  even  determinable  tenures  were  not  encouragement  enough  for  fettling  in  fuch  a 
lituation  of  warfare.  To  increafe  the  force  of  an  eftate  leafes  for  ever  were  given  of  lands, 
which  from  their  wafte  ftate  were  deemed  of  little  value.  The  practice  once  become 
common,  continued  long  after  the  motives  which  originally  gave  rife  to  it,  and  has  not 
yet  ceafed  entirely  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hence,  therefore,  tenants  holding  large 
trails  of  land  under  a leafe  for  ever,  and  which  have  been  relet  to  a variety  t)f  under- 
tenants, muft  in  this  enquiry  be  confidered  as  landlords. 

The  obvious  diftinilion  to  be  applied  is,  that  of  the  occupying  and  unoccupying 
tenantry  : in  other  words,  the  real  farmer,  and  the  middle  man.  The  very  idea,  as  well 
as  the  praitice,  of  permitting  a tenant  to  relet  at  a profit  rent,  feems  confined  to  the 
diftant  and  unimproved  parts  of  every  empire.  In  the  highly  cultivated  counties  of 
England  the  prailice  has  no  exiftence,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  extremities  j in 
Scotland  it  has  been  very  common  ; and  I am  informed  that  the  fame  obfervation  is  partly 

• Taken  from  the  Records  of  imports  and  exports  kept  by  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. MS. 

applicable 
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applicable  to  France.  In  proportion  as  any  country  becomes  improved  the  practice 
neceflarily  wears  out. 

It  is  in  Ireland  a queftion  greatly  agitated,  whether  the  fyftem  has  or  has  not  advantages, 
which  may  yet  induce  a landlord  to  continue  in  it.  The  friends  to  this  mode  of  letting 
lands  contend,  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  claffes  renders  them  fuch  an  infecure 
tenantry,  that  no  gentleman  of  fortune  can  depend  on  the  leaft  pun£Iuality  in  the  payment 
of  rent  from  fuch  people;  and  therefore  to  let  a large  farm  to  fome  intermediate  perfon  of 
fubftance,  at  a lower  rent,  in  order  that  the  profit  may  be  his  inducement  and  reward  for 
becoming  a colledbor  from  the  immediate  occupiers,  and  anfwerable  for  their  punftuality, 
becomes  necefiary  to.  any  perfon  who  will  not  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  fuch  a minute 
attention.  Alfo,  that  fuch  a man  will  at  leaft  improve  a fpot  around  his  own  refidence, 
whereas  the  mere  cottar  can  do  nothing.  If  the  intermediate  tenant  is,  or  from  the 
accumulation  of  feveral  farms  becomes,  a man  of  property,  the  fame  argument  is  applicable 
to  his  reletting  to  another  intermediate  man,  giving  up  a part  of  his  profit  to  efcape  that 
trouble,  which  induced  the  landlord  to  begin  this  fyftem,  and  at  the  fame  time  accounts 
for  the  number  of  tenants,  one  under  another,  who  have  all  a profit  out  of  the  rent  of 
the  occupying  farmer.  In  the  variety  of  converfations  on  this  point,  of  which  I have 
partook  in  Ireland,  I never  heard  any  other  arguments  that  had  the  leaft  foundation  in  the 
aflual  ftate  of  the  country  ; for  as  to  ingenious  theories,  which  relate  more  to  what  might 
be,  than  to  what  is,  little  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  them. 

That  a man  of  fubftance,  whofe  rent  is  not  only  fecure,  but  regularly  paid,  is  in  many 
refpefls  a more  eligible  tenant  than  a poor  cottar,  or  little  farmer,  cannot  be  difputed, 
if  the  landlord  looks  no  farther  than  thofe  circumftances  the  queftion  is  at  an  end,  for  the 
argument  muft  be  allowed  to  have  its  full  weight  even  to  vidlory.  But  there  are  many 
other  confiderations  : I was  particularly  attentive  to  every  clafs  of  tenants  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  ftiall  therefore  deferibe  thefe  middle  men,  from  whence  their  merit  may  be 
the  more  eafily  decided.  Sometimes  they  are  refident  on  a part  of  the  land,  but  very  often 
they  are  not.  Dublin,  Bath,  London,  and  the  country  towns  of  Ireland,  contain  great 
numbers  of  them;  the  .merit  of  this  clafs  is  furely  afeertained  in  a moment ; there  cannot 
be  a fhadow  of  a pretence  for  the  intervention  of  a man,  whole  fingle  concern  with  an 
eftate  is  to  deduift  a portion  from  the  rent  of  it.  They  are  however  fometimes  refident  on 
a part  of  the  land  they  hire,  where  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  .they  would  wmrk  fome  im- 
provements; it  is  however  very  rarely  the  cafe.  I have  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
feen  farms  juft  fallen  in  after  leafes  of  three  lives,  of  the  duration  of  fifty,  fixty,  and 
even  feventy  vears,  in  which  the  refidence  of  the  principal  tenant  was  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  cottared  fields  furrounding  it.  I was  at  firft  much  furprized  at  this,  but  after 
repeated  obfervaiion,  I found  thefe  men  very  generally  were  the  mafters  of  packs  of 
wretched  hounds,  with  which  they  wafted  their  time  and  money,  and  it  is  a notorious  fadl, 
•That  they  are  the  hardeft  drinkers  in  Ireland.  Indeed  the  clafs  of  the  fmall  country 
gentlemen,  chiefly  confifting  of  thefe  profit  renters,  feem  at  prefent  to  monopolize  that 
drinking  fp  rit,  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  difgrace  of  the  kingdom  at  large  : 
this  I conjefture  to  be  the  reafon  why  thofe  who  might  improve  are  fo  very  far  from  doing  it  j 
but  there  are  ftill  greater  obje£Iions  to  them. 

Living  upon  the  fpot,  furrounded  by  their  little  undertenants,  they  prove  the  moft 
oppreffivq  fpecies  of  tyrant  that  ever  lent  afliftance  to  the  deftrudlion  of  a country.  They 
lelet  the  land,  at  fhort  tenures,  to  the  occupiers  of  fmall  farms;  and  often  give  no  leafes 
at  all.  Not  fatisfied  with  ferewing  up  the  rent  to  the  uttermoft  farthing,  they  are  rapacious 
and  relentlefs  in  the  colledtion  of  it.  Many  of  them  have  defended  themfelves  in  con- 
verfation  with  me,  upon  the  plea  of  taking  their  rents,  partly  in  kind,  when  their  under- 
tenants are  much  diftreflTed  t “ What,”  fay  they,  “ would  the  head  landlord,  fuppofe  him 
“ a great  nobleman,  do  with  a miferable  cottar,  who,  difappointed  in  the  fale  of  a heifer, 

a few  barrels  of  corn,  or  firkins  of  butter,  brings  his  five  inftead  of  his  ten  guineas  j 
“ But  we  can  favour  him  by  taking  his  commodities  at  a fair  price,  and  wait  for  reimburfe- 
“ meat  until  the  market  rifes.  Can  my  lord  do  that  ?”  A very  common  plea,  but  the 
moft  unfortunate  that  could  be  ufed  to  any  one  whoever  remarked  that  portion  of  human 
. nature 
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nature  which  takes  the  garb  of  au  irifli  land  jobber ! For  upon  what  iffue  does  tliis  remark 
place  the  queftlon  ? Does  it  not  acknowledge,  that  calling  for  their  rents,  when  they  cannot 
be  paid  in  cafh,  they  take  the  fubrtance  of  the  debtor  at  the  very  moment  when  he  cannot 
fell  it  to  another  ? Can  it  be  necelTiry  to  afk  what  the  price  is  ? It  is  at  the  option  of  the 
creditor;  and  the  miferable  culpiit  meets  his  opprefTion,  perhaps  his  ruin  in  the  very  adfion 
that  is  trumpeted  as  a favour  to  him.  It  may  ieem  ha  Ih  to  attribute  a want  of  feeling 
to  any  clafs  of  men  ; but  let  not  the  reader  mifapprehend  me  ; it  is  the  fituation,  not  the  many. 
that  I condemn.  An  injudicious  fyftem  places  a great  number  of  pci  fons,  not  of  any  liberal 
rank  in  life,  in  a ftate  abounding  with  a variety  of  opportunities  of  oppreffion,  every  adl 
of  which  is  profitable  to  themfelves.  I am  afraid  it  is  human  nature  for  men  to  fail  in  fuch 
polls  ; and  1 appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  other  lines  of  life,  whether  it  is  ever 
found  advantageous  to  a poor  debtor  to  fell  his  products,  or  wares,  to  his  richer  creditor,  at 
the  moment  of  demand. 

But  farther;  the  dependance  of  the  occupier  on  the  refident  middle  man  goes  to  other 
circumflances,  perfonal  fervice  of  themfelves,  their  cars  and  horfes,  is  exacled  for  leading 
turf,  hay,  corn,  gravel,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  poor  undertenants  often  lofe  their  own 
crops  and  turf,  from  being  obliged  tb  obey  thefe  calls  of  their  fuperiors.  Nay,  I have  even 
heard  thefe  jobbers  gravely  affert,  that  without  undertenants  to  furnifh  cars  and  teams  at 
half  or  two  thirds  the  common  price  of  the  country,  they  could  carry  on  no  improvements 
at  all  ; yet  taking  a merit  to  themfelves  for  works  wrought  out  of  the  fweat  and  ruin  of  a 
pack  of  wretches,  affigned  to  their  plunder  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  landholders. 

In  a word,  the  cafe  is  leduciblc  to  a Ihort  compafs  ; intermediate  tenants  work  no  im- 
provements ; if  non-refident  they  cannot^  and  if  rehdent  they  r/a  not-,  but  they  opprefs 
the  occupiers,  and  render  them  as  incapable  as  they  are  themfelves  unwilling.  7 he  kingdom 
is  an  aggregate  proof  of  thefe  farSls  ; for  if  long  leafes,  at  low  rents,  and  profit  incomes 
given,  would  have  improved  it,  Ireland  had  long  ago  been  a garden.  It  remains  to  enquire, 
whether  the  landlord’s  fecurity  is  a full  recompence  for  fo  much  mifehief. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  intermediate  man  is  generally  better 
fecurity  than  the  little  occupier ; yet  it  is  not  from  thence  to  be  concluded,  as  I have  often 
heard  it,  that  the  latter  is  beyond  all  comparifon  beneath  him  in  this  refpedl  : the  contrary 
is  often  the  cafe  ; and  I have  known  the  fadt,  that  the  landlord,  difappointed  of  h's  rent, 
has  drove  (diftrained)  the  undertenants  for  it  at  a time  when  they  had  adlually  paid  it  to 
the  middle  man.  If  the  profit  rent  is  fpent,  as  it  very  generally  is  in  claret  and  hounds, 
the  notion  of  good  fecurity  will  prove  vifionary,  as  many  a landlord  in  Ireland  has 
found  it : feveral  very  confiderable  ones  have  affured  me,  that  the  little  occupiers  were  the  lejl 
pay  they  had  on  their  eflates  ; and  the  intermediate  gentlemen  tenants  by  much  the  worfi. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  journey  it  appears,  that  a very  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  moft  enlightened  landlords  in  it,  have  difearded  this  injurious  fyflem,  and  let  their 
farms  to  none  but  the  occupying  tenantry  ; their  experience  has  proved,  that  the  appreherifion 
of  a want  of  fecurity  was  merely  ideal,  finding  their  rents  much  better  paid  than  ever.  At 
the  laft  extremity,  it  is  the  occupier’s  flock  which  is  the  real  fecurity  of  the  landlord. 
It  is  that  he  diflrains,  and  finds  abundantly  more  valuable  than  the  laced  hat,  hounds  and 
piftols  of  the  gentleman  jobber,  from  whom  he  is  more  likely  in  fuch  a cafe  to  receive  a 
viejfage,  than  a remittance. 

And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  a defence  of  intermediate  tenants  has  been  founded  upon  the 
circumftance  of  lefTening  the  remittance  of  abfentee  rents ; the  profit  of  the  middle  man  was 
fpent  in  Ireland,  whereas  upon  his  difmiflion  the  whole  Is  remitted  to  England.  I admit  this 
to  be  an  evil,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the  mifebiefs  I have  dwelt  on. 
It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  landed  property,  the  produce the 
great  object ; the  fyftem  of  letting,  which  encourages  moft  the  occupying  tenant,  will  always 
be  the  moft  advantageous  to  the  community.  I think  I have  proved  that  the  middle  man 
opprefles  the  cottar  incomparably  more  than  the  principal  landlord  ; to  the  one  he  is  ufually 
tenant  at  will,  or  at  leaft  under  fhort  terms,  but  under  the  other  has  the  moft  advantageous 
tenure.  This  fingle  point,  that  the  perfon  moft  favoured  is  in  one  inftance  an  idle  burthen 
and  in  the  other  the  induftrious  occupier,  fufficiently  decides  the  fuperiority.  To  look  there- 
fore 
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fore  at  the  rent,  after  it  is  paid,  is  to  put  the  queftion  on  a wrong  iflue ; the  payment  of  that 
rent,  by  means  of  ample  produfts,  arifing  from  animated  induftry,  is  the  only  point  deferving 
attention  ; and  I had  rather  the  whole  of  it  fiiould  go  to  the  antipodes,  than  exaft  it  in  a 
manner  that  fhall  cramp  that  induftry,  and  leflen  thofe  produfts. 

When  therefore  it  is  confidered,  that  no  advantages  to  the  eftate  can  arife  from  a non- 
refident  tenant,  and  that  a refident  intermediate  one  improves  no  more  than  the  poor 
occupiers  who  are  prevented  by  his  opprellions,  that  the  landlord  often  gains  little  or  nothing  in 
lecurity  from  employing  them,  but  that  he  fufFers  a prodigious  dedu6lion  in  his  rental  for 
mere  expectations,  which  every  hour’s  experience  proves  to  be  delufive.  When  thefe  faCls 
are  duly  weighed,  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  gentlemen  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
yet  groans  under  fuch  a fyftem  of  abfurdity,  folly  and  oppreffion,  will  follow  the  example 
fet  by  fuch  a variety  of  intelligent  landlords,  and  be  deaf  to  the  deceitful  afleverations  with 
which  their  ears  are  aflailcd,  to  treat  the  anecdotes  retailed  of  the  cottar’s  poverty,  with  the 
contempt  they  deferve,  when  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a jobber  ; when  thefe  bloodfuckers 
of  the  poor  tenantry  boaft  of  their  own  improvements,  to  open  their  eyes  and  view  the  ruins 
which  are  dignified  by  fuch  a term,  and  finally  determine,  as  friends  to  themfelves,  to  their 
pofterity  and  their  country,  to  let  their  estates  to  none  but  the  occupying 
TENANTRY. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  tenants  that  ought  to  be  reje<9:ed,  let  me  next  mention  the 
circumftances  of  the  occupiers.  The  variety  of  thefe  is  very  great  in  Ireland.  In  the  North, 
where  the  linen  manufaClure  has  fpread,  the  farms  are  fo  fmall,  that  ten  acres  in  the 
occupation  of  one  perfon  is  a large  one,  five  or  fix  will  be  found  a good  farm,  and  all  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  fo  entirely  fubfervient  to  the  manufacture,  that  they  no  more 
deferve  the  name  of  farmers  than  the  occupier  of  a mere  cabbage  garden.  In  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Clare,  Meath  and  Waterford,  there  are  to  be  found  the  greateft  graziers  and 
cow-keepers  perhaps  in  the  world,  feme  who  rent  and  occupy  from  3000I.  to  io,oool.  a year  : 
thefe  of  courfe  are  men  of  property,  and  are  the  only  occupiers  in  the  kingdom,  who  have 
any  confiderable  fubftance.  The  efFeCts  are  not  fo  beneficial  as  might  be  expeCled.  Rich 
graziers  in  England,  who  have  a little  tillage,  ufually  manage  it  well,  and  are  in  other 
refpeCts  attentive  to  various  improvements,  though  it  muft  be  confeffed  not  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  great  arable  farmers  ; but  in  Ireland  thefe  men  are  as  errant  flovens  as  the 
moft  beggarly  cottars.  The  rich  lands  of  Limerick  are  in  refpeCl  of  fences,  drains, 
buildings,  weeds,  &c.  in  as  wafte  a ftate  as  the  mountains  of  Kerry  ; the  fertility  of  nature 
is  fo  little  feconded,  that  few  trails  yield  lefs  pleafure  to  the  fpeClator.  From  what  I obferved, 
I attributed  this  to  the  idlenefs  and  diffipation  fo  general  in  Ireland.  Thefe  graziers  are  too 
apt  to  attend  to  their  claret  as  much  as  their  bullocks,  live  expenfively,  and  being  enabled, 
from  the  nature  of  their  bufinefs,  to  pafs  nine  tenths  of  the  year  without  any  exertion  of 
induftry,  contrail  fuch  a habit  of  eafe,  that  works  of  improvement  would  be  mortifying  to 
their  doth. 

In  the  arable  counties  of  Louth,  part  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Queen’s, 
and  part  of  King’s,  and  Tipperary,  they  are  much  more  induftrious.  It  is  the  nature  of 
tillage,  to  raife  a more  regular  and  animated  attention  to  bufinefs ; but  the  farms  are  too 
fmall,  and  the  tenants  too  poor,  to  exhibit  any  appearances  that  can  ftrike  an  englifli  traveller. 
They  have  a great  deal  of  corn,  and  many  fine  wheat  crops ; but  being  gained  at  the  ex- 
pence and  lofs  of  a fallow,  as  in  the  open  fields  of  England,  they  do  not  fuggeft  the  ideas  of 
profit  to  the  individual,  or  advantage  to  the  ftate,  which  worfe  crops  in  a well  appointed 
rotation  would  do.  Their  manuring  is  trivial,  their  tackle  and  implements  wretched,  their 
teams  weak,  their  profit  fmall,  and  their  living  little  better  than  that  of  the  cottars  they 
employ.  Thefe  circumftances  are  the  necelFary  refult  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  capitals, 
which  even  in  thefe  tillage  counties  do  not  ufually  amount  to  a third  of  what  an  englilh 
farmer  would  have  to  manage  the  fame  extent  of  land.  The  leafes  of  thefe  men  are  ufually 
three  lives  to  proteftants,  and  thirty-one  years  to  catholicks, 

The  tenantry  in  the  more  unimproved  parts,  fuch  as  Corke,  Wicklow,  Longford,  and 
all  the  mountainous  counties,  where  it  is  part  tillage,  and  part  pafturage,  are  genetally  in 
a very  backwaid  ftate.  Their  capitals  are  fmaller  than  th.e  clafs  I juft  mentioned,  and  among 

them 
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them  Is  chiefly  found  the  praflice  of  many  poor  cottars  hiring  large  farms  in  partnerfhip. 
They  make  their  rents  by  a little  butter,  a little  wool,  a litt'e  corn,  and  a few  young  cattle 
and  lambs.  Their  lands  at  extreme  low  rents,  are  the  mofl:  unimproved,  (mountain  and  bog 
excepted,)  in  the  kingdom.  They  have,  however,  more  indulfry  than  capital ; ai.d  with  a 
very  little  management,  might  be  brought  greatly  to  improve  their  hufbandry.  I think  they 
hold  more  generally  from  intermediate  tenants  than  any  other  fet ; one  reafon  why  the  land  they 
occupy  is  in  fo  Wafte  a ftate.  In  the  mountainous  trails,  1 faw  inftances  of  greater  induflry 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  Little  occupiers,  who  can  get  leafes  of  a mountain  fide,  make 
exertions  in  improvement,  which,  though  far  enough  from  being  complete,  or  accurate^ 
yet  prove  clearly  what  great  effeils  encouragement  would  have  among  them. 

In  the  King’s  county,  and  alfo  in  fome  other  parts,  I faw  many  trails  of  land,  not  large 
enough  to  be  relet,  which  were  occupied  under  leafes  for  ever,  very  well  planted  and  im- 
proved by  men  of  fubftance  and  induftry. 

The  poverty,  common  among  the  fmall  occupying  tenantry,  may  be  pretty  well  afeertained 
from  their  general  conduil  in  hiring  a farm.  They  will  manage  to  take  one  with  a fum 
furprizingly  fmall  ; they  provide  labour,  which  in  England  is  fo  confiderable  an  article,  by 
afligning  portions  of  land  to  cottars  for  their  potatoe  gardens,  and  keeping  one  or  two  cows 
for  each  of  them.  To  lelTen  the  live  ftock  necellary,  they  will,  whenever  the  neighbour;- 
hood  enables  them,  take  in  the  cattle  at  fo  much  per  month,  or  feafon,  of  any  perfon  that  is 
deficient  in  pafturage  at  home,  or  of  any  labourers  that  have  no  land  Next,  they  will  let 
out  fome  old  lay  for  grafs  potatoes  to  fuch  labourers  ; and  if  they  are  in  a county  where  corn 
acres  are  known,  they  will  do  the  fame  with  fome  corn  land.  If  there  is  any  meadow  on 
their  farm,  they  will  fell  a part  of  it  as  the  hay  grows.  By  all  thefe  means  the  neceflity  of  a 
full  flock  is  very  much  leflened,  and  by  means  of  living  themfelves  in  the  very  pooreft 
manner,  and  converting  every  pig,  fowl,  and  even  egg  into  cafli,  they  will  make  up  their 
rent,  and  get  by  very  flow  degrees  into  fomevvhat  better  ciicumftances.  Where  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  take  in  partnerfhip,  the  difficulties  are  eafier  got  over,  for  one  man  brings  a few 
fheep,  another  a cow,  a third  a horfe,  a fourth  a car  and  fome  feed  potatoes,  a fifth  a few 
barrels  of  corn,  and  fo  on,  until  the  farm  among  them  is  tolerably  flocked,  and  hands  upon  it 
in  plenty  for  the  labour. 

But  it  is  from  the  whole  evident,  that  they  are  uncommon  maflers  of  the  art  of  over- 
coming difficulties  by  patience  and  contrivance.  Travellers,  who  take  a fuperficial  view  of 
them  are  apt  to  think  their  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  viewed  in  the  light  of  farmers, 
greater  than  they  are.  Perhaps  there  is  an  impropriety  in  confidering  a man  merely  as  the 
occupier  of  fuch  a quantity  of  land  ; and  that  in  (lead  of  the  land,  his  capital  fliould  be  the 
object  of  contemplation.  Give  the  farmer  of  twenty  acres  in  England  no  more  capital  than 
his  brother  in  Ireland,  and  I will  venture  to  fay  he  will  be  much  poorer,  for  he  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  go  on  at  all. 

I fhall  conclude  what  I have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjedl,  with  flating,  in  few  words,  what 
I think  would  prove  a very  advantageous  condudl  in  landlords  towards  the  poor  tenantry  of 
the  kingdom,  and  I fhall  do  this  with  the  greater  readinefs,  as  1 fpeak  not  only  as  a paffing 
traveller,  but  from  a year’s  refidence  among  feveral  hundred  tenants,  whofe  circumflances 
and  fituation  I had  particular  opportunities  of  obferving. 

Let  me  remark,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  a refident  landlord  is  fo  great  in  Ireland, 
that  whatever  fyflem  he  adopts,  be  it  well  or  ill  imagined,  he  is  much  more  able  to  introduce 
and  accomplifh  it  than  englifbmen  can  well  have  an  idea  of ; confequently,  one  may  fuppofe  him 
to  determine  more  authoritatively  than  a perfon  in  a fimilar  fituation  in  this  kingdom  could  do. 
'I'he  firfl  objecl,  is  a fettled  determination  never  to  be  departed  from,  to  let  his  farms  only  to  the 
imm.ediate  occupier  of  the  land,  and  to  avoid  deceit  not  to  allow  a cottar,  herdfman,  or  fteward, 
to  have  more  than  three  or  four  acres  on  any  of  his  farms.  By  no  means  to  rcjedl  the  little  oc- 
cupier  of  a few  acres  from  being  a tenant  to  himfelf,  rather  than  annex  his  land  to  a larger  fpot. 
Having,  by  this  previous  flep,  eafed  thefe  inferior  tenantry  of  the  burthen  of  the  interme- 
diate man,  let  him  give  out,  and  flcadily  adhere  to  it,  that  he  fhall  infifl  on  the  regular  and 
pundlual  payment  of  his -rent,  but  ftiall  take  no  perfonal  fervice  whatever.  The  me.inefl 
occupier  to  have  a leafe,  and  none  fhorter  than  twenty-one  years,  which  I am  inclined  alfo 
to  believe  is  long  enough  for  his  advantage.  There  will  arife,  in  fpite  of  his  tendernefs,  a 

C neceflary 
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neceffity  of  fecuring  a regular  payment  of  rent  : I would  advife  him  to  diftrain  without 
favour  or  affeddion,  at  a certain  period  of  deficiency.  This  will  appear  harlh  only  upon  a 
fuperficial  confideration.  The  objedt  is  to  eftabliih  the  fyftem,  but  it  will  fall  before  it  is 
on  its  legs,  if  founded  on  a landlord’s  forgiving  arrears,  or  permitting  them  to  encreafe. 
He  need  not  be  apprehenfive,  fince  they,  who  can  under  difadvantages,  pay  iht  jobber^  can 
certainly  pay  the  landlord  himfelf,  when  freed  from  thofe  incumbrances.  At  all  events, 'let 
him  perfilt  in  this  firmnefs,  though  it  be  the  ruin  of  a few  ; for  he  muft  remember,  that 
if  he  ruins  five,  he  affuredly  faVes  ten,  he  will,  it  is  true,  know  the  fall  of  a few,  but 
many  with  an  intermediate  tenant  might  be  deftroyed  without  his  knowing  it.  Such 
a fteady  regular  condudt  would  infallibly  have  its  effedt,  in  animating  all  the  tenantry  of 
the  eftate  to  exert  every  nerve  to  be  pundlual ; whereas  favour  fhewn  now  and  then  would 
make  every  one,  the  leaft  inclined  to  remilTnefs,  hope  for  its  exertion  towards  himfelf,  and 
every  partial  good  would  be  attended  with  a diffufive  evil ; exceptions  however  to  he  made  for 
very  great  and  unavoidable  misfortunes,  clearly  and  undoubtedly  proved.  This  fiern  ad- 
miniftration  on  the  one  hand  fhould  be  accompanied  on  the  other  with  every  fpecies  of 
encouragement  to  thofe,  who  fhewed  the  leaft  difpofition  to  improve;  premiums  fhould  be 
given,  rewards  adjudged,  difficulties  fmoothed,  and  notice  taken,  in  the  moft  flattering  manner, 
of  thofe  whofe  conduit  merited  it.  I fhall  in  another  part  of  thefe  papers  point  out,  in 
detail,  the  advantageous  fyftems;  it  is  here  only  requifite  to  obferve,  that  whatever  novelties 
a landlord  wifhes  to  introduce,  he  fhould  give  feed  gratis,  and  be  at  a part  of  the  expence, 
promifing  to  be  at  the  whole  lofs,  if  he  is  well  falisfied  it  is  really  incurred.  From 
various  obfervations  I am  convinced,  that  fuch  a conduit  would  very  rarely  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  profit  to  a landlord  would  be  immenfe  ; he  would  in  the  courfe  of  a leafe  find 
his  tenantry  paying  a high  rent,  with  greater  eafe  to  themfelves,  than  they  before  yielded  a 
low  one. 

A few  confiderable  landlords,  many  years  ago,  made  the  experiment  of  fixing  at  great 
expence,  colonies  of  palatines  on  their  eftates.  Some  of  them  I viewed,  and  made  many 
enquiries.  The  fcheme  did  not  appear  to  me  to  anfwer.  They  had  houfes  built  for  them  ; 
plots  of  land  affigned  to  each  at  a rent  of  favour,  affifled  in  flock,  and  all  of  them  with 
leafes  for  lives  from  the  head  landlord.  1'he  poor  irifh  are  very  rarely  treated  in  this  manner; 
when  they  are,  they  work  much  greater  improvements  than  common  among  thefe  germans  ; 
witnefs  Sir  William  Ofborne’s  mountaineers  ! a few  beneficial  pradlices  were  introduced, 
but  never  travelled  beyond  their  own  farms ; they  were  viewed  with  eyes  too  envious  to 
allow  them  to  be  patterns,  and  it  was  human  nature  that  it  fhould  be  fo : but  encourage  a 
few  of  your  own  poor,  and  if  their  practices  thrive  they  will  fpread.  I am  convinced  no 
country,  whatever  flate  it  may  be  in,  can  be  improved  by  colonies  of  foreigners,  and  what- 
ever foreigner,  as  a fuperintendent  of  any  great  improvement,  afks  for  colonies  of  his  own 
countrymen  to  execute  his  ideas,  manifefls  a mean  genius  and  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  ; if  be  has  talents  he  will  find  tools  wherever  he  finds  men,  and  make  the 
natives  of  the  country  the  means  of  encreafing  their  own  happinefs.  Whatever  he  does  then, 
will  live  and  take  root ; but  if  effedted  by  foreign  hands,  it  will  prove  a fickly  and  fhort 
lived  exotic  ; brilliant  perhaps,  for  a time,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  but  of  no  folid 
advantage  to  the  country  that  employs  him. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Labouring  Poor, 

C U C H is  the  weight  of  the  lower  clafTes  in  the  great  fcale  of  national  importance,  that  a 
^ traveller  can  never  give  too  much  attention  to  every  circumftance  that  concerns  them  ; 
their  welfare  forms  the  broad  bafis  of  public  profperity  ; it  is  they  that  feed,  cloath,  enrich, 
and  fight  the  battles  of  all  the  other  ranks  of  a community  ; it  is  their  being  able  to  fupport 
thefe  various  burthens  without  opprelTion,  which  conftitutes  the  general  felicity;  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  eafe  is  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  nations,  as  public  debility  will  be  the 
certain  attendant  on  their  mifery.  Convinced  that  to  be  ignorant  of  their  ftate  and  fituation, 
in  different  countries,  is  to  be  deficient  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  political  knowledge,  I have 
upon  every  occafion,  made  the  neceflary  enquiries,  to  get  the  beft  information  circumftances 
would  allow  me.  What  pafles  daily,  and  even  hourly,  before  our  eyes,  we  are  very  apt 
entirely  to  overlook  j hence  the  furprizing  inattention  of  various  people  to  the  food,  cloathing, 
poffeffions  and  ftate  of  the  poor,  even  in  their  own  neighbourhood;  many  a queftion  have  I 
put  to  gentlemen  upon  thefe  points,  which  were  not  anfwered  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
nexteabbin  ; a fourcc  of  information  the  more  necefiary,  as  1 found  upon  various  occafions, 
that  fome  gentlemen  in  Ireland  are  infe£ted  with  the  rage  of  adopting^/?mr  as  well  as  thofe 
of  England  : with  one  party  the  poor  are  all  ftarving,  with  the  other  they  are  deemed  in  a 
very  tolerable  fituation,  and  a third,'  who  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  adminiftration  of  the 
britifh  government,  are  fond  of  exclaiming  at  poverty  and  rags,  as  proofs  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  When  truth  is  likely  to  be  thus  warped,  a traveller  muft  be  very  circum- 
fpcdl  to  believe.,  and  very  affiduous  to  fee. 


Places. 

Rent  of 
cabhin  and 
garden. 

Cow's  grafs 
rent. 

Cows  per 
family  . 

Dublin, 

1 

8 

0 

Cclbridge, 

2 

0 

0 

Dolleftown, 

2 

0 

0 

Summerhill, 

I or  2 

Slaine,  > 

Z 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Packenham, 

I 

10 

0 

Tullamore, 

2 

0 

0 

Shaen  Caftle, 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Ballynakill, 

I 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Kilfaine, 

3 

3 

0 

I 

Bargy  and  Forth, 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Mount  Kennedy, 

2 

10 

0 

1 

Kilrue, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Hampton, 

2 

10 

0 

I 

10 

0 

2 

Warrenllown, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Lecale, 

2 

2 

0 

Caftle  Caldwell, 

I 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

2 

Longford, 

I 

10 

0 

I 

10 

0 

all 

Strokeftown, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Mercra, 

I 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Moniva, 

I 

lo 

0 

Woodlawn, 

3 

Limerick, 

I 

0 

0 

Mallow, 

I 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

all 

Dunkettle, 

I 

12 

6 

Cool  more. 

I 

0 

0 

Nedeen, 

I 

2 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Adair, 

2 

5 

6 

Caftle  Oliver, 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Tipperary, 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Ballycanvan, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Glofter, 

I 

10 

0 

I 

S 

0 

Johnftown, 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Derry, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Mitchel’s  Town. 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Average. 

I 

«3 

10 

I 

1 1 

3 

From 
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From  the  minutes  of  the  journey  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  no  determinate  quantity  of 
land  for  the  potatoe  garden  ; it  is  ufually  an  acre  ; fometimes  half  an  acre,  and  fometimes 
one  acre  and  an  half;  but  according  to  the  foil,  that  quantity  which  is  underftood  (right  or 
wrong)  to  be  neceffary,  is  called  the  garden.  The  grafs  for  a cow  is  for  the  green  food  only, 
the  cottar  himfelf  finds  or  buys  hay.  From  the  blanks  in  the  number  of  cows  it  is  not  to  be 
implied  that  they  have  none,  but  that  the  information  was  not  received. 

But  it  is  necelTary  here  to  explain  the  common  cottar  fyftem  of  labour  in  Ireland,  which 
much  refembles  that  of  Scotland  until  very  lately,  and  which  was  probably  the  fame  all  over 
Europe  before  arts  and  commerce  changed  the  face  of  it.  If  there  are  cabbins  on  a farm  they 
are  the  refidence  of  the  cottars,  if  there  are  none  the  farmer  marks  out  the  potatoe  gar- 
dens, and  the  labourers,  who  apply  to  him  on  his  hiring  the  land,  raife  their  own  cabbins 
on  fuch  fpots  ; in  fome  places  the  farmer  builds  ; in  others  he  only  affifts  them  with  the 
roof,  &c.  a verbal  compadt  is  then  made,  that  the  new  cottar  Ihall  have  his  potatoe  garden 
at  fuch  a rent,  and  one  or  two  cows  kept  him  at  the  price  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 

finding  the  cows.  He  then  works  with  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of  the  place,  ufually 

fixpence  halfpenny  a day  a tally  being  kept  (half  by  each  party)  and  a notch  cut  for  every 

day’s  labour  : at  the  end  of  fix  months,  or  a year,  they  reckon,  and  the  balance  is  paid. 

The  cottar  works  for  himfelf  as  his  potatoes  require. 


The  rates  of  * *3 

And,  I II  3 

Forming  together  351 

for  milk  and  potatoes  appear  to  be  very  reafonable  ; if  two  cows  are  kept,  it  is  only 
4I.  1 6s.  4d.  from  whence  it  is  evident,  as  far  merely  as  this  charge  goes,  there  is  no 
oppreflion  upon  them  which  can  ever  amount  to  ftarving.  In  particular  inftances,  where 
there  is  much  inhumanity  in  the  greater  tenants,  they  are  made  to  pay  too  high  a rent  for 
their  gardens ; and  though  the  price,  at  which  their  cows  are  fupported,  may  not  appear 
high,  yet  they  may  be  fo  poorly  kept  as  to  make  it  very  unreaibnable,  I believe,  from 
what  I faw,  that  fuch  inftances  are  not  uncommon. 


Places. 

Expence  per 
acre. 

P 0 

ProduSl 

Barrels. 

TAT 

Price  per 
Barrel. 

0 E S. 

Produce 

Value. 

Prime 

coji. 

1 

Rent  potatoe 
ground. 

Dublin, 

65 

Celbridge, 

100 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Uolleftown, 

15 

«5 

0 

60 

>S 

»S 

0 

S 0 

5 

12 

6 

Summerhill, 

80 

6 

3 

0 

Slaine  Caftle, 

12 

4 

0 

64 

3 

6 

11 

4 

0 

4 0 

4 

10 

0 

Headfort, 

85 

4 

10 

0 

Packenham, 

10 

10 

0 

80 

2.  6 

5 

0 

0 

Mullengar  to  Tullefpace 

60 

T ullamore. 

6 

0 

0 

General  Wallh, 

176 

Near  Athy, 

8 

H 

2 

80 

3 

4 

13 

7 

0 

2 2 

Ballynakill, 

10 

16 

0 

60 

4 

6 

3 6 

Kilfaine, 

5 

4 

0 

40 

Profpedt, 

80 

5 

0 

Ardmagh, 

45 

Warrenftown, 

40 

Shaen  Caftle, 

87 

Lelly  Hill, 

7 

7 

0 

80 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

I 10 

North  of  ditto. 

8 

s 

6 

7S 

4 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

2 oi 

Newton  Limavaddy, 

10 

0 

0 

Florence 


P o 

T 

A T 

0 

E 

3. 

ai 

P 

0 T 

A T 0 E S. 

Places, 

Expence  per 

ProduSi 

Price  per 

Produce 

Prime 

Rent  potatoe 

acre* 

Barrels, 

acre* 

njalue* 

cojl. 

ground* 

Florence  court, 

7 7 

5 

12  16 

0 

Farnham, 

13  0 

4 

60 

7 

6 

22  10 

0 

4 4 

Longford, 

1 20 

8 

0 

Strokellown, 

5° 

8 

0 

20  0 

0 

s 5 

0 

Mercra, 

7 4 

4 

7 10 

0 

S 0 

0 

Wellport, 

5 »3 

0 

12  0 

0 

Holymount, 

3 »S 

0 

Moniva, 

SO 

4 

0 

10  0 

0 

Woodiawn, 

60 

4 

0 

12  0 

0 

Drumoland, 

100 

> 

Annfgrove, 

. 1 

I 17 

6 

Mallow, 

42 

■ < 

Dunkettle, 

50 

. : ) 

4 IS 

0 

Caftle  Martyr, 

6 4 

0 

70 

3 

0 

10  10 

0 

* 9 

! 

Coolmore, 

50 

Adair, 

60 

8 

0 

24  0 

0 

6 16 

6 

Caftle  Oliver, 

‘S  3 

2 

150 

4 

0 

30  0 

0 

2 0 

4 10 

0 

Tipperary, 

90 

5 

0 

6 0 

0 

Ballycanvan, 

60 

Furnefs, 

14  0 

0 

100 

5 

0 

'15  0 

0 

2 9 

Glofter, 

II*  s 

2 

100 

3 

4 

16  13 

4 

2 'p.y 

6 8 

0 

Jdhnftown, 

1 1 0 

6 

90 

4 

e 

18  0 

0 

2 S 

7 0 

0 

Derry, 

35 

4 5 

0 

Cullen, 

10  1 1 

8 

120 

3 

0 

18  0 

0 

1 2t 

6 0 

0 

Mitchelftown, 

6 0 

7 

60 

4 

4 

13  0 

0 

2 0 

Cunningham  Acre  reduced. 

Ardmagh,  , 

S8 

I 

Warrenftown, 

S» 

Shaen  Caftle, 

112 

Lefty  Hill, 

9 9 

0 

103 

4 

0 

20 11 

0 

I 10 

Ditto, 

10  12 

0 

96 

4 

0 

»9  5 

0 

2 0| 

Englijh  Acre  reduced. 

1 

Mallow, 

67 

Dunkettle, 

80 

7 12 

0 

Caftle  Martyr, 

9 18 

0 

112 

3 

0 

16  16 

0 

> 9 

Coolmore, 

80 

Averages, 

10  4 

9 

82 

4 

9 

16  12 

6 

2 l\ 

5 10 

2 

Averages  per  englifti  acre, 

6 7 

6 

52 

4 

9 

, 10  7 

0 

2 7. 

3 8 

6 

Thefe  tables  together  will  enable  the  reader  to  have  a pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  expences 
at  which  the  poor  in  Ireland  are  fed.  The  firft  column  is  the  total  expence  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  the  third  is  the  price  at  which  potatoes  are  bought  and  fold,  for  feed,  or  food. 
The  prime  coft  is  the  price  formed  by  the  firft  and  fecond  columns,  being  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  eaten  by  thofe  who  raife  them.  The  laft  column  requires  rather  more  explanation  to 
thofe  who  were  never  in  that  country.  There  are  a great  many  cabbins,  ufually  by  the  road 
fide,  or  in  the  ditch,  which  have  no  potatoe  gardens  at  all.  Ireland  being  free  from  the  curfe 
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of  effgtini  poof  laws,  the  people  move  about  the  country  and  fettle  where  they  will.  A 
wandering  family  will  fix  themlclves  under  a dry  bank,  and  with  a few  flicks,  furze,  fern, 
&c.  make  up  a hovel  much  worfe  than  an  englifli  pigftie,  fupport  thernfelves  how  they  can, 
by  work,  begging  and  flealing ; if  the  neighbourhood  wants  hands,  or  . takes  no  notice  of 
them,  the  hovel  grows  into  a cabbin.  In  my  rides  about  Mitchelflown,  1 have  palled  places 
in  the  road  one  day,'  without  any  appearance  of  a habitation,  and  next  morning  found  a 
hovel,  filled  with  a man  and  woman,  fix  or  eight  children,  and  a pig.  Thefe  people  are  not 
kept  by  any  body  as  cottars,  but  are  taken  at  bufy  feafons  by  the  day  or  week,  and  paid  in 
money,  confequcntly  having  no  potatoe  garden,  they  are  neceffitated  every  year,  to  hire  a 
fpot  of  lome  neighbouring  farmer,  and  of  the  preceding  table,  the  lafl  column,  is  the  rent  per 
acre  paid  for  it.  ^'he  cabbins  in  little  towns  are  in  the  fame  fituation. 

I think  5I.  los.  2d.  for  liberty  to  plant  a crop  fo  beneficial  to  the  land  as  potatoes,  a very 
extravagant  rent,  and  by  no  means  upon  a fair  level  with  the  other  circumflances  of  the  poor. 
I'lie  prime  cofl  of  two  fhilhngs  and  feven  pence  halfpenny  per  barrel,  generally  of  twenty  ftone, 
being  equal  to  about  eight  pence  the  btilhel  of  feventy  pounds,  is  not  a high  price  for  the 
root,  yet  might  it  be  much  lower,  if  they  gave  up  their  lazy  bad  method  of  culture,  and 
adopted  that  of  the  plough,  for  the  average  produqe  of  three  hundred  twenty  eight  bulhels, 
or  eighty-two  barrels  per  acre,  compared  with  crops  in  England,  is  perfectly  infignificant, 
yet  to  gain  this  miferable  produce,  much  old  lay,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  dung 
in  the  kingdom  is  employed.  A total  alteration  in  this  point  is  therefore  much  to  be 
wifhed. 

Relative  to  the  cottar  fyflem  wherever  it  is  found,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  recompence 
for  labour  is  the  means  of  livings  In  England  thefe  are  difpenfed  in  money,  but  in  Ireland 
in  land  or  commodities.  In  the  former  country  paying  the  poor  with  any  thing  but  money 
has  been  found  fo  opprellive,  that  various  and  repeated  ftatutes  have  been  made  to  prohibit  it. 
Is  it  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  in  Ireland  ? this  is  a queflion  which  involves  many 
confiderations.  Firfl  let  me  remark  that  the  two  modes  of  payment  prohibited  in 
England  but  common  in  Ireland,  are  not  exadfly  the  fame,  though  upon  fimilar  principles. 
In  England  it  is  the  payment  of  manufadfuring  labourers  in  neceflaries,  as  bread,  candles, 
foap,  &c.  In  Ireland  it  is  a quantity  of  land  for  the  fupport  of  a labourer  a year.  The 
former  it  mufl  flrike  every  one,  is  more  open  to  abufe,  involving  more  complex  accounts  than 
the  latter.  The  great  queflion  js,  which  fyflem  is  mofl  advantageous  to  the  poor  family,  the 
payment  to  be  in  land  for  potatoes  and  milk,  or  in  money  fuppofing  the  payment  to  be  f^airly 
made  ; here  lies  the  difculBon. 

On  one  hand  the  irilh  labourer  in  every  circiimflance  which  gives  him  any  appearance  of 
plenty,  the  pofleffion  of  cattle  is  fubjedled  to  chances  which  mufl  be  heavy  in  proportion  to 
his  poverty ; iil  fed  cattle,  we  know  from  the  experience  of  cnglilh  commons  are  very  far 
from  being  fo  advantageous  to  a man  as  they  at  firfl  feem  j accidents  happen  without  a refource 
to  fupply  the  lofs,  and  leave  the  man  much  worfe  than  him  who  being  paid  in  moneyis  in- 
dependant of  fuch  events.  But  to  reverfe  the  medal,  there  appear  advantages,  and  very  great 
ones  by  being  paid  in  land,  he  has  plenty  of  articles  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
fuftenance  of  a family,  potatoes  and 'milk.  Generally  fpeaking  the  irilh  poor  have 
a fair  belly  full  of  potatoes,  and  they  have  milk  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  What  I 
would  particularly  infifl  on  here  is  the  value  of  his  labour  being  food  not  money  ; food  not 
for  himfelf  only,  but  for  bis  wife  and  children.  An  irifhman  loves  whifky  aswell  as  an  englilh 
man  does  flrong  beer  j but  he  cannot  go  on  faturday  night  to  the  whifky  houfe,  and  drink 
out  the  week’s  fupport  of  himfelf,  his  wife  and  his  children,  not  uncommon  in  the 
ale-houfe  of  the  englifhman.  It  may  indeed  be  faid  that  we  ftiould  not  argue  againfl  a mode 
of  payment  becaufe  it  may  be  abufed,  which  is  very  true,  but  we  certainly  may  reafon  againfl: 
that  which  carries  in  its  very  principles  the  feed  of  abufe.  That  the  irifhman’s  cow  may  be  ill 
fed  is  admitted,  but  ill  fed  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  the  no  cow  of  the  englifhman  j the  children 
of  the  irifh  cabbin  are  nourifhed  with  milk,  which,  fmall  as  the  quantity  may  be,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  beer  or  vile  tea  which  is  the  beverage  of  the  englifh  infant,  for  nowhere  but  in  a 
town  is  milk  to  be  bought  Farther,  in  a country  where  bread,  cheefb  or  meat  are  the  com- 
mon food,  it  is  confumed  with  great  ceconomy,  and  kept  under  Jock  and  key  where  the 
children  can  have  no  refort  j but  the  cafe  with  potatoes  is  different,  they  are  in  greater  plenty, 
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the  children  help  themfelves  ; they  are  fcarce  ever  feen  about  a cabbin  without  being  in  the 
a£l:  of  eating  them,  it  is  their  employment  all  day  Jong.  Another  circumltance  not  to  be 
forgotten,  is  the  regularity  of  the  fupply.  The  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
more  regular  in  Ireland  than  the at  which  the  englilhman  buys  his  food.  In  England 
complaints  rife  even  to  riots  when  the  rates  of  provifions  are  high  ; but  in  Ireland  the  poor 
have  nothing  to  do  with  prices,  they  depend  not  on  prices,  but  crops  of  a vegetable  very 
regular  in  its  produce.  Attend  the  englifla  labourer  when  he  is  in  ficknefs,  he  muft  then 
have  refort  to  his  favings,  but  thofe  will  be  nought  among  nine  tenths  of  the  poor  of  a coun- 
try that  have  a legal  dependance  on  the  parilh,  which  therefore  is  the  beft  oIF,  the  engliflimari 
fupported  by  the  parilh,  or  the  itilhman  by  his  potatoe  bed  and  cow  ? 

Money  I am  ready  enough  to  grant  has  many  advantages,  but  they  depend  almoft  entirely 
on  the  prudence  with  which  it  is  expended.  They  know  little  of  the  human  mind  who  fuppole 
that  the  poor  man  with  his  feven  or  eight  (hillings  on  a faturday  night  has  not  his  temptations 
to  be  imprudent  as  well  as  his  fuperior  with  as  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  a year.  He  has 
his  alehoufe,  his  brandy  Ihop,  and  (kittle  ground,  as  much  as  the  other  his  ball,  opera 
or  mafquerade.  Examine  the  (late  of  theenglifh  poor,  and  fee  if  fatSls  do  not  co-incide  here 
with  theory  ; do  we  not  fee  numbers  of  half  ftarved,  and  half  cloathed  families  owing  to  , 
the  fuperfluities  of  ale  and  brandy,  tea  and  fugar.  An  irilhman  cannot  do  this  in  any  degree, 
he  can  neither  drink  whifky  from  his  potatoes,  nor  milk  it  from  his  cow. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  the  cuftom  of  both  countries  is  confiftent  with 
their  refpeifive  circumftances  and  fituations.  When  great  wealth  from  immenfe  branches  of 
induftry  has  brought  on  a rapid  circulation,  and  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  luxury, 
the  more  fimple  mode  of  paying  labour  with  land  can  fcarcely  hold.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  the  poor  are  in  that  refpedl  better  off,  other  advantages  of  a different  kind  attend 
the  evils  of  fuch  a fituation,  among  which,  perhaps,  the  employment  of  the  wife  and  all  the 
children,  are  the  greateft.  In  fuch  a country,  alfo  markets  and  (hops  w'ill  be  eftabli(hed  in 
every  corner,  where  the  poor  may  buy  their  necefTaries  without  difficulty  ; but  in  Ireland  there 
are  neither  one  nor  the  other;  the  labourer  there  with  his  pay  in  his  pocket  would  find  nothing 
readily  but  whifky. 

I have  gone  into  this  enquiry  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  mode  there 
common  of  paying  the  labouring  poor  is  confiftent  with  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  : whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  or  better  or  worfe  than  that  of  England,  it  is  what  will  necefiarily 
continue  until  a great  increafe  of  national  wealth  has  introduced  a more  general  circulation 
of  money,  they  will  then  have  the  englifh  mode  with  its  defedbs  as  well  as  its  advantages. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  common  irifli,  potatoes  and  milk,  have  been  produced  more  than  once  as 
an  inftance  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country,  but  this  1 believe  is  an  opinion  embraced 
with  more  alacrity  than  refledlion.  I have  heard  it  ftigmatized  as  being  unhealthy,  and  not 
fufficiently  nourifhing  for  the  fupport  of  hard  labour,  but  this  opinion  is  very  amazing  in  a 
country,  many  of  whofe  poor  people  are  as  athletic  in  their  form,  as  robuft,  and  as  capable 
of  enduring  labour  as  any  upon  earth.  The  idlenefs  feen  among  many  when  working 
for  thofe  who  opprefs  them  is  a very  contrail  to  the  vigour  and  adivity  with  which  the  fame 
people  work  when  themfelves  alone  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labour.  To  what  country  muft 
we  have  recourfe  for  a ftronger  inftance  than  lime  carried  by  little  miferable  mountaineers 
thirty  miles  on  horfes  back  to  the  foot  of  their  hills,  and  up  the  fteeps  on  their  own.  When 
I fee  the  people  of  a country  in  fpite  of  political  oppreffion  with  well  formed  vigorous  bodies, 
and  their  cottages  fwarming  with  children;  when  I fee  their  men  athletic,  and  their  women 
beautiful,  I know  not  how  to  believe  them  fubfifting  on  an  unwholefome  food. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  both  reafon  and  obfervation  convince  me  of  the  juftice  of 
thefe  remarks,  I will  candidly  allow  that  I have  feen  fuch  an  excefs  in  the  lazinefs  of 
great  number?,  even  when  working  for  themfelves,  and  fuch  an  apparent  weaknefs  in  their 
exertions  when  encouraged  to  work,  that  I have  had  my  doubts  of  the  heartinefs  of  their 
food.  But  here  arife  fre(h  difficulties,  were  their  food  ever  fo  nourifhing  I can  eafily  con- 
ceive an  habitual  inadivity  of  exertion  would  give  them  an  air  of  debility  compared  with  a 
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more  Induftrious  people.  Though  my  refidence  in  Ireland  was  not  long  enough  to  become  a 
pertedl  matter  of  the  quettion,  yet  I have  employed  from  twenty  to  fifty  men  for  feveral 
months,  and  found  their  habitual  lazinefs  or  weaknefs  fo  great,  whether  working  by  mea- 
fure  or  by  day,  that  I am  ablblutely  convinced  is.  6d.  and  even  2s.  a day  in  Suffolk  or  Hert- 
fordfiiire  much  cheaper  than  fixpence  halfpenny  at  Mitchelttown  : It  would  not  be  fair  to 
confider  this  as  a reprefentation  of  the  kingdom,  that  place  being  remarkably  backward  in 
every  fpecies  of  induttry  and  improvement;  but  lam  afraid  this  obfervation  would  hold  true 
in  a lefs  degree  for  the  whole.  But  is  this  owing  to  habit  or  food  ? Granting  their  food  to  be 
the  caufe,  it  decides  very  little  againft  potatoes,  unlefs  they  were  tried  with  good  nourifhing 
beer  inttead  of  their  vile  potations  of  whifky.  When  they  are  encouraged,  or  animate  them- 
felves  to  work  hard,  it  is  all  by  whifky,  which  though  it  has  a notable  effedl  in  giving  a per- 
petual motion  to  their  tongues,  can  have  but  little  of  that  invigorating  fubftance  which  is 
found  in  ftrong  beer  or  porter,  probably  it  has  an  effedl  as  pernicious,  as  the  other  is  beneficial. 
One  circumftance  I fhould  mention,  which  feems  to  confirm  this,  I have  known  the  irifh 
reapers  in  Hertfordfhire  work  as  laborioufly  as  any  of  our  own  men,  and  living  upon  potatoes 
which  they  procured  from  London,  but  drinking  nothing  but  ale.  If  their  bodies  are  weak  I 
attribute  it  to  whifky  not  potatoes  ; but  it  is  ftill  a quettion  with  me  whether  their  miferable 
working  arifes  from  any  fuch  weaknefs,  or  from  an  habitual  lazinefs.  A friend  of  mine 
always  refufed  irifhmen  work  in  Surrey,  faying  his  bailiff  could  do  nothing  but  fettle  their 
quarrels. 

But  of  this  food  there  is  one  circumftance  which  mutt  ever  recommend  it,  they  have  a belly- 
full,  and  that  let  me  add  is  more  than  the  fuperfluities  of  an  englifhman  leaves  to  his  family  : 
let  any  perfon  examine  minutely  into  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  an  englifh  cottage,  and  he 
will  find  that  tea,  fugar  and  ftrong  liquors,  can  come  only  from  pinched  bellies.  I will  not  affert 
that  potatoes  are  a better  food  than  bread  and  cheefe;  but  I have  no  doubt  of  a bellyfull  of 
the  one  being  much  better  than  half  a bellyfull  of  the  other;  ftill  lefs  have  I that  the  milk  of 
the  irifhman  is  incomparably  better  than  the  fmall  beer,  gin,  or  tea  of  the  englifhman  ; and 
this  even  for  the  father,  how  much  better  muft  it  be  for  the  poor  infants  ; milk  to  them  is  nou- 
rifhment,  is  health,  is  life. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  comparative  plenty,  which  attends  the  board  of  a poor  native  of 
England  and  Ireland,  let  him  attend  to  their  meals;  the  fparingnefs  with  which  our 
labourer  eats  his  bread  and  cheefe  is  well  known  ; mark  the  irifhman’s  potatoe  bowl  placed  on 
the  floor,  the  whole  family  upon  their  hams  around  it,  devouring  a quantity  almoft  incre- 
dible, the  beggar  feating  himfelf  to  it  with  a hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  fhare 
as  readily  as  the  wife,  the  cocks,  hens,  turkies,  geefe,  the  cur,  the  cat,  and  perhaps  the 
cow — and  all  partaking  of  the  fame  difh.  No  man  can  often  have  been  a witnefs  of  it 
without  being  convinced  of  the  plenty,  and  I will  add  the  chearfulnefs,  that  attends  it. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  a matter  of  confequence,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  a country, 
to  fubfift  upon  that  fpecies  of  food  which  is  produced  in  the  greateft  quantity  by  the  fmallell 
fpace  of  land  ? One  need  only  to  ftate,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  queftion.  it  certainly  is  an 
objeft  of  the  higheft  confequence,  what  in  this  refpedl  is  the  comparifon  between  wheat  or 
cheefe,  or  meat  and  potatoes  ? 

The  minutes  of  the  journey  will  enable  us  to  fhew  this. 

No.  I.  At  Shaen  caftle.  Queen’s  county,  a barrel  of  potatoes  lafts  a family  of  fix  perfons 
a week. 

No.  2.  At  Shaen  caftle,  Antrim,  fix  people  eat  three  bufliels,  and  twenty  pounds  of  oat- 
meal befides,  in  a week,  twenty  pounds  of  meal  are  equal  to  one  bulhel  of  po- 
tatoes ; this  therefore  is  a barrel  alfo. 

No.  3.  Leflie  hill,  a barrel  of  four  bufhels  fix  perfons  a week. 

No.  4.  Near  Giant’s  caufeway,  a barrel  fix  people  eight  days. 

No.  5.  Caftle  Caldwell,  a barrel  of  eighteen  ftone  fix  people  a week. 

No.  6.  Glofter,  a barrel  five  perfons  a week. 

No.  7.  Derry,  five  perfons  eat  and  wafte  two  barrels  a week. 

No.  ii.  Cullen,  two  barrels  fix  perfons  a week. 
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A barrel  is  twenty  ftones,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  which  is  the  weight  of  four 
englifh  bufhels  ; the  average  of  thefe  accounts  is  nearly  that  quantity  lafting  a family  of 
fix  people  fix  days,  which  makes  a year’s  food  fixty  barrels.  Now  the  average  produce  of  the 
whole  kingdom  being  eighty-two  barrels  per  acre,  plantation  meafure,  one  acre  does  rather 
more  than  fupport  eight  perfons  the  year  through,  which  is  five  perfons  to  the  englifli  acre. 
To  feed  on  wheat  thofe  eight  perfons  would  require  eight  quarters,  or  two  irifti  acres,  which 
at  prefent,  imply  two  more  for  fallow,  or  four  in  all. 

When,  however,  I fpeak  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk  being  the  food  of  the  poor,  the  tables 
already  inferted  fhew,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  north  that  root  forms  their  diet  but  for  a part  of 
the  year,  much  oatmeal  and  fome  meat  being  confumed.  I need  not  dwell  on  this,  as  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  attend  to  in  it,  whereas  potatoes,  as  the  ftaple  dependance,  is  a pecu- 
liarity met  with  in  no  country  but  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 


CLOATHING. 

The  common  irifli  are  in  general  cloathed  fo  very  indifferently,  that  it  impreffes  every 
firanger  with  a ftrong  idea  of  univerfal  poverty.  Shoes  and  ftockings  are  fcarcely  ever  found 
on  the  feet  of  children  of  either  fex  ; and  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  without 
them  ; a change  however,  in  this  refpedl:  as  in  moft  others,  is  coming  in,  for  there  are  many 
more  of  them  with  thofe  articles  of  cloathing  now  than  ten  years  ago. 

An  irifhman  and  his  wife  are  much  more  felicitous  to  feed  than  to  cloathe  their  children  : 
whereas  in  England  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  the  expence  they  put  themfelves  to,  to  deck  out 
children  whofe  principal  fubfiftence  is  tea.  Very  many  of  them  in  Ireland  are  fo  ragged  that 
their  nakednefs  is  fcarcely  covered  ; yet  are  they  in  health  and  adlive.  As  to  the  want  of 
fhoes  and  ftockings  1 confider  it  as  no  evil,  but  a much  more  cleanly  cuftom  than  the 
beaftiality  of  ftockings  and  feet  that  are  wafhed  no  oftener  than  thofe  of  our  own  poor. 
Women  are  oftener  without  fhoes  than  men  ; and  by  wafhing  their  cloaths  no  where  but  in 
rivers  and  ftreams,  the  cold,  efpecially  as  they  roatt  their  legs  in  their  cabbins  till  they  are 
fire  fpotted,  muft  fwelJ  them  to  a wonderful  fize  and  horrid  black  and  blue  colour  always 
met  with  both  in  young  and  old.  They  ftand  in  rivers  and  beat  the  linen  againft  the  great 
ftones  found  there  with  a beetle. 

I remarked  generally,  that  they  were  not  ill  drefled  of  fundays  and  holidays,  and  that 
black  or  dark  blue  was  almoft  the  univerfal  hue. 


HABITATIONS. 

The  cottages  of  the  irifh,  which  are  all  called  cabbins,  are  the  moft  miferable  looking 
hovels  that  can  well  be  conceived  : they  generally  confift  of  only  one  room  : mud  kneaded 
with  ftraw  is  the  common  material  of  the  walls  ; thefe  are  rarely  above  feven  feet  hi<^h,  and 
not  always  above  five  or  fix  ; they  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  have  only  a door,  which  lets 
in  light  inftead  of  a window,  and  fhould  let  the  fmoak  out  inftead  of  a chimney,  but  they 
had  rather  keep  it  in  : thefe  two  conveniencies  they  hold  fo  cheap,  that  I have  feen  them 
both  flopped  up  in  (lone  cottages,  built  by  improving  landlords ; the  fmoak  warms  them 
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but  certainly  is  as  injurious  to  their  eyes  as  it  is  to  the  complexions  of  the  women,  which 
in  general  in  the  cabbins  of  Ireland  has  a nea-r  refemblance  to  that  of  a fmoaked  ham.  The 
number  of  the  blind  poor  I think  greater  there  than  in  England,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
this  caufe. 

The  roofs  of  the  cabbins  are  rafters,  raifed  fifom  the  tops  of  the  mud  walls,  and  the  co- 
vering varies  ; fume  are  thatched  with  ftraw,  potatoe  ftalks,  or  with  heath,  others  only 
covered  with  fods  of  turf  cut  from  a grafs  field  ; and  I have  feen  fevcral  that  were  partly 
compofed  of  all  three ; the  bad  repair  thefe  roofs  are  kept  in,  a hole  in  the  thatch  being  often 
mended  with  turf,  and  weeds . fprouting  from  every  part,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  a 
weedy  dunghill,  efpecially  when  the  cabbin  is  not  built  with  regular  walls,  but  fupported  on 
one,  or  peihaps  on  both  fides  by  the  banks  of  a broad  dry  ditch,  the  roof  then  fcems  a hillock, 
upon  whieh  perhaps  the  pig  grazes.  Some  of  thefe  cabbins  ate  much  lefs  and  more  miferable, 
habitations  than  1 had  ever  feen  in  England.  I was  told  they  were  the  worft  in  Connaught, 
but  I found  it  an  error;  I faw  many  in  Leinfler  to  the  full  as  bad,  and  in  Wicklow,- 
fame  worfe  than  any  in  Connaught.  When  they  are  well  roofed,  and  built  not  of  Hones,  ill 
put  together,  but  of  mud,,  they  are  much  warmer,  independently  of  fmoak,  than  the  clay, 
or  lath  and  mortar  cottages  of  England,  the  walls  of  .which  are  fo  thin,  that  a rat  hole  lets 
in  the  wind  to  the  annoyance  of  the  whole  family.  The  furniture  of  the  cabbins  is  as  bad 
as  the  architeiffure ; in  very  many,  confifting  only  of  a pot  for  boiling  their  potatoes,  a bit 
of  a table,  and  one  or  two  broken  ftools  ; beds  are  not  found  univerfally,  the  family  lying 
on  ftraw,  equally  partook  of  by  cows,  calves  and  pigs,  though  the  luxury  of  fties  is  coming 
in  in  Ireland,  which  excludes  the.  poor  pigs  from  the  warmth  of  the  bodies  of  their  mafter 
and  miftrefs  : I remarked  little  hovels  of  earth  thrown  up  near  the  cabbins,  and  in  fome 
places  they  build  their  turf  ftacks  hollow,  in  order  to  afford  ftielter  to  the  hogs.  This  is  a 
general  defcription,  but  the  exceptions  are  Very  numerous.  I have  been  in  a multitude  of 
cabbins  that  had  much  ufeful  furniture,  and  fome  even  fuperfluous ; chairs,  tables,  boxes, 
chefts  of  drawers,  earthen  ware,  and  in  fliort  moft  of  the  articles  found  in  a middling 
englifh  cottage  ; but  upon  enquiry,  I very  generally  found  that  thefe  acquifitions  were  all 
made  within  the  laft  ten  years,  a fure  fign  of  a rifing  national  profperity.  I think  the  bad 
cabbins  and  furniture  the  greateft  inftances  of  irifh  poverty,  and  this  muft  flow  from  the 
mode  of  payment  for  labour,  which  makes  cattle  fo  valuable  to  the  peafant,  that  every 
farthing  they  can  fpare  is  faved  for  their  purchafe  ; from  hence  alfo  refults  another  obfervation, 
which  is,  that  the  apparent  poverty  of  it  is  greater  than  the  real;  for  the  houfe  of  a man 
that  is  mafter  of  four  or  five  cows,  will  have  fcarce  any  thing  but  deficiencies  ; nay,  I was  in 
the  cabbins  of  dairymen  and  farmers,  not  fmall  ones,  whofe  cabbins  were  not  at  all  better, 
or  better . fur, niftied  than  thofe  of  the  pooreft  labourer:  before,  therefore,  we  can  attribute 
it  to  abfolute  poverty,  we  muft  take  into  the  account  the  cuftoms  and  inclinations  of  the 
people.  In  England  a man’s  cottage  will  be  filled  with  fuperfluities  before  he  pofTeffes  a cow: 
I think  the  comparifon  much  in  favour  of  the  iriftiman  ; a hog  is  a much  more  valuable 
piece  of  goods  than  a fet  of  tea  things  ; and  though  his  fnout  in  a * of  potatoes  is  an 
idea  not  Io-poetical,as 

Broken  tea  cupSy  wifely  kept  for  JheWy 

Rang’d  o’er  the  chimney^  glijlen’d  in  a row. 

Yet  will  the  cottar  and  his  family,  at  chriftmas,  find  the  folidity  of  it  an  ample  recompence 
for  the  ornament  of  the  other. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  common  irifh  have  all  forts  of  live  ftock  : the  tables 
already  inferred  fhew  this  in  refpe£t  of  cows.  I fhould  add  here  that  pigs  are  yet  more 
general,  and  poultry  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  efpecially  Leinfter  are  in  fuch 

* The  iron  pot  of  an  itilh  cabbin. 
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quantities  as  amazed  me,  not  only  cocks  and  hens,  but  alfo  geefe  and  turkies  ; this  is  owing 
probably  to  three  circumftances  ; firft,  to  the  plenty  of  potatoes  with  which  they  are  fed  j 
iecondly,  to  the  warmth  of  the  cabbins  i and  thirdly,  to  the  great  quantity  of  fpontaneous 
white  clover  [infolium  repens)  in  almoft  all  the  fields,  which  much  exceeds  any  thing  we  know 
in  England  ; upon  the  feeds  of  this  plant  the  young  poultry  rear  themfelves  ; much  is  fold, 
but  a confiderable  portion  eaten  by  the  family,  probably  becaufe  they  cannot  find  a market 
for  the  whole.  Many  of  the  cocks,  hens,  turkies  and  geefe,  have  their  legs  tied  together  to 
prevent  them  from  trefpaffing  on  the  farmers  grounds.  Indeed  all  the  live  flock  of  the  poor 
man  in  Ireland  is  in  this  fort  of  thraldom ; the  horfes  are  all  hopping  about,  the  pigs  have  a 
rope  of  ftraw  from  around  their  necks  to  their  hind  legs.  In  the  county  of  Down  they  have 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  a fheep  juft  to  feed  down  the  grafs  of  a ditch,  a rope  with  a 
flake  at  each  end,  and  the  flieep  tied  to  a ring,  through  which  it  pafles,  fo  that  the  animal 
can  move  from  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  other,  and  eat  whatever  grows  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  it. 


places: 


Dublin,  - 
Cel  bridge, 
Kilcock, 

Slaine, 

Head  fort, 
Packenham 
Tullamor  e, 
Shaen  Caftle, 
Carlow, 

Kilfain, 

Taghmon, 

Forth, 

Profpefl, 

Mount  Kennedy, 

Ballybriggin, 

Market-hill, 

Ardmagh, 

Warrenftown, 

Portaferry, 

Shaen  Caftle, 
Lefly  Hill,  . 
Limmavady, 
Innifhoen, 
Clonleigh, 
Mount  Charles, 
Caftle  Caldwell, 
Caftle  Cool, 

Belle  Ifte, 
Florence  Court, 
Farnham, 
Strokeftown, 
Ballyna, 

Mercra, 

Sortland, 

Killala, 

Weftport, 

Moniva, 


P R I C E OF 

LABOUR. 

Hay  and 

1. 

Winter. 

Tear 

in  Labour. 

harveft. 

round. 

s.  d. 

lod. 

Twopence  in  30  years. 

8 

X 8 

o 8 

I 2 

7l 

Threepence  in  10  years. 

o 9 

7 

lO 

6 

7k 

None. 

8 

A. 

c 

None..  . 

lo 

6 

> 

7 

Very  little. 

I I 

7t 

One  fifth  in  20  years. 

6 

i 7 

One  fourth  in  20  years. 

* 3 

I o 

1 o 

o 9 

6 

A little  in  20  years. 

I© 

5 

Twopence  in  20  years. 

lO 

8 

One  third  in  20  years. 

8| 

One  half  in  20  years. 

X 8 

8 

8 

Near  double  in  20  years. 

j And  boai 

One  fourth  in  20  years. 

II 

8 

8 

A little.  1 

lO 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8^ 

One  third  in  20  years. 

1 ’ ' ’ 

I 2 

' 9 

Near  double  in  20  years. 

1 O 

8 

9 

i 

7 

6 

None. 

t TO 

6 

One  third  in  20  years. 

7 

6 

One  penny  in  20  years 

7 

/ 

7 

X o 

7 

7 

X o 

X o 

I 6 

8 

6 

8 

T wopence  a day  in  20  years 

1 o 

6 

6 

t 6 

6 

6 

None. 

6 

4 

5 

One  fixth  in  20  years. 

8 

6 

6 

8 

sk 

6 

4lr 

Si 

6 

4 

5 

One  third  in  20  years. 

6 

5 

One  fixth  in  20  years. 

Drumol  an 
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Places^ 

Hay  and 
har’vejt. 

Winter. 

Year 

round. 

Rife  in  Labour. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

None. 

Drumoland, 

6 

6 

6 

Doneraile, 

I 8 

One  third  in  20  years. 

Caftle  Martyr, 

8 

6 

6 

One  third  in  ditto. 

Nedeen, 

6 

6 

6 

One  third  in  ditto. 

Tarbat, 

6 

6 

6 

One  penny  in  ditto. 

Adair, 

6 

5 

One  third  in  ditto. 

Caftle  Oliver, 

6 

5 

6 

One  penny  a day  in  ditto. 

Tipperary, 

6 

5 

6 

Curraghmore, 

6 

5 

Waterford, 

6| 

(>\ 

Furnefs, 

8 

7 

One  penny  a day. 

Glofter, 

6 

One  third  in  20  years. 

JohnftowD, 

8 

(>\ 

S 

Confiderable. 

Derry, 

f>\ 

5 

None. 

Caftle  Loyd, 

Sx 

One  penny  a day. 

Mitchel’s  Town, 

bk 

6t 

d.  a day  in  5 years. 

Average, 

00 

6| 

i|^  in  20  years. 

The  rife  is  very  near  a fourth  in  twenty  years  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  my  Eaftern 
Tour  through  England  (vol.  4.  p.  338.)  I found  the  rife  of  labour  one  fourth  in  eighteen 
years  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  in  this  refpeit,  have  been  nearly 
on  a par. 


Places. 

Carp 

ter 

en- 

Mafon.  ' 

Thatcher. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Dublin, 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Lutrel’s  Town, 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Slaine, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

I 

6 

Packciiham, 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Shaens  Caftle, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Kilfain, 

I 

3 

1 

3 

Forth, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Profpeil, 

2 

0. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Mount  Kennedy, 

2 

3 

2 

0 

. * 

Market  Hill, 

2 

2 

I 

10 

Ardmagh, 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Shaen  Caftle, 

1 

9- 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Limavaddy, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Clonleigh, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

I 

Mount  Charles, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Caftle  Caldwell, 

2 

0 

1 

10 

I 

6 

Florence  Court, 

L 

9- 

1 

9 

I 

I 

Farnham, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Strokeftown, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

Ballynogh, 

1 

4 

' I 

10 

I 

0 

Mercra, 

1 

6 

I 

7 

I 

74: 

Sortland, 

I 

6 

Kilalla 

I 

6 

I 

6 

I 

4 

Weftport, 

I 

6 

1 

7 

0 

10 

Moaiva, 

1 

7 

1 

7 

I 

4 

Places. 

Carpen- 

ter. 

Mafon. 

Thatcher, 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Drumoland, 

I 

6 

I 

6 

1 

0 

Donneraile, 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Corke, 

I 

6 

I 

6 

1. 

6 

Nedeen, 

I 

4 

I 

4 

1 

0 

Tarbat, 

I 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Caftle  Oliver, 

I 

6 

I 

6 

1 

0 

Tipperary, 

1 

6 

I 

6 

1 

6 

Curraghmore, 

I 

9 

I 

9 

0 

10 

Waterford, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Furnefs, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

Glofter, 

1 

6 

I 

8 

Johnftown, 

I 

74 

I 

74 

Derry, 

I 

6 

1 

6 

Caftle  Loyd, 

1 

8 

1 

8 

I 

0 

Mitchel’s  Town, 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Average, 

I 

9 

1 

9 

1 

3 

When  it  is  confdered  that  common  laboar 
in  Ireland  is  but  little  more  than  a third  of 
what  it  is  in  England,  it  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  artizans  are  paid  nearly,  if  not  full, 
as  high  as  ia  that  kingdom. 
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Before  I conclude  this  article  of  the  common  labouring  poor  in  Ireland,  I muft  obferve, 
that  their  happincfs  depends  not  merely  upon  the  payment  of  their  labour,  their  cloaths,  or 
their  food  ; the  fubordination  of  the  lower  clafl'es,  degenerating  into  oppreffion,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  poor  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  governments,  are  both  p^id 
and  fed,  yet  is  there  an  infinite  difference  between  them  in  different  ones.  This  enquiry 
will  by  no  means  turn  out  fo  favourable  as  the  preceding  articles.  It  muft  be  very  apparent 
to  every  traveller,  through  that  country,  that  the  labouring  poor  are  treated  with  harfhnefs, 
and  are  in  all  refpedls  fo  little  confidered,  that  their  want  of  importance  feems  a perfect 
contraft  to'their  fituation  in  c^nglarrd,  of  which  country,  comparatively  fpeaking,  they  reign 
the  fovereigns.  The  age  has  improved  fo  much  in  humanity,  that  even  the  poor  irifh  have 
experienced  its  influence,  and  are  every  day  treated  better  and  better  j but  ftill  the  remnant 
of  the  old  manners,  the  abominable  diftindfion  of  religion,  united  with  the  oppreflive  conduft 
of  the  little  country  gentlemen,  or  rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom,  who  never  were  out  of  it, 
altogether  bear  ftill  very  heavy  on  the  poor  people,  and  fubjecl  them  to  fituations  more  mor- 
tifying than  we  ever  behold  in  England.  The  landlord  of  an  irifh  eftate,  inhabited  by  roman 
catholicks,  is  a fort  of  defpotwho  yields  obedience  in  whatever  concerns  the  poof,  to  no  law 
but  that  of  his  will.  To  difcover  what  the  liberty  of  a people  is,  we  muft  live  among  them, 
and  not  look  for  it  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm  : the  language  of  written  law  may  be  that 
of  liberty,  but  the  fituation  of  the  poor  may  fpeak  no  language  but  that  of  flavery ; there  is 
too  much  of  this  contradiftion  in  Ireland  ; a long  feries  of  oppreflions,  aided  by  many  very 
ill  judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords  into  a habit  of  exerting  a very  lofty  fuperiority,  and 
their  vaffals  into  that  of  an  almoft  unlimited  fubmiftion  : fpeaking  a language  that  is  defpifed, 
profefTmg  a religion  that  is  abhorred,  and  being  difaimed,  the  poor  find  themfelves  in  many 
cafes  flaves  even  in  the  bofom  of  wr/f/rn  liberty.  Landlords  that  have  refided  much  abroad, 
are  ufually  humane  in  their  ideas,  but  the  habit  of  tyranny  naturally  contra£fs  the  mind,  fo 
that  even  in  this  polifhed  age,  there  are  inftances  of  a fevere  carriage  tovtWds  the  poor,  which 
is  quite  unknown  in  England. 

A landlord  in  Ireland  can  fcarcely  invent  an  order  which  a fervant  labourer  or  cottar  dares 
to  refufe  to  execute.  Nothing  fatisfies  him  but  an  unlimited  fubmiflion.  Diliefpecf  or  any 
thing  tending  towards  faucinefs  he  may  punifh  with  his  cane  or  his  horfewhip  with  the  moft 
perfedt  fecurity,  a poor.man  would  have  his  bones  broke  if  he  offered  to  lift  his  hand  in  his 
own  defence.  Knocking  down  isfpoken  of  in  the  country  in  a manner  that  makes  an  englifh- 
mah  ftare.  Landlords  of  confequence  have  afi'ured  me  that  many  of  their  cottars  would 
think  themfelves  honoured  by  having  their  wives  and  daughters  fent  for  to  the  bed  of  their 
mafter  j a mark  of  flavery  that  proves  the  oppreffion  under  which  fuch  people  muft  live.  Nay, 

I have  heard  anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  people  being  made  free  with  without  any  apprehen- 
fion  of  thejufticeof  a jury.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  common  ; formerly  it 
'happened  every  day,  but  law  gains  ground.  It  muft  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  traveller  to  fee 
whole  firings  of  cars  whipt  into  a ditch  by  a gentleman’s  footman  to  make  way  for  his  car- 
riagej  if  they  are  overturned  or  broken  in  pieces,  no  matter,  it  is  taken  in  patience,  were  they 
to  complain  they  would  perhaps  be  horfewhipped.  The  execution  of  the  laws  lies  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  moft  illiberal  clafs 
in  the  kingdom.  If  a poor  man  lodges  a complaint  againft  a gentleman,  or  any  animal  that 
chufes  to  call  itfelf  a gentleman,  and  the  juftice  ilTues  out  a fummons  for  his  appearance  it  is 
a fixed  affront,  and  he  will  infallibly  be  called  out.  Where  manners  are  in  confpiracy  againft 
LAW,  to  whom  are  the  oppreffed  people  to  have  recourfe  ? It  is  a fa£l  that  a poor  man  having 
a conteft  with  a gentleman  muft — but  I am  talking  nonfenfe,  they  know  their  fituation  too 
well  to  think  of  it  ; they  can  have  no  defence  but  by  means  of  protection  from  one  gentleman 
againft  another,  who  probably  proteCts  his  vafl'al  as  he  would  the  flieephe  intends  to  eat. 

T he  colours  of  this  piClure  are  not  charged.  I'o  aflert  that  all  thefe  cafes  are  com- 
mon^  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  to  fay  that  an  unfeeling  landlord  will  do  all  this  with 
impunity  is  to  keep  ftritftly  to  truth  ; and  what  ts  liberty  but  a farce,  and  a jell  if  its  bleflingSr 
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>-  are  received  as  the  favour  of  kindnefs  and  humanity,  inftead  of  being  the  inheritance  of 

? .T,  ^ X • 3 J 5 I 3 

Confequences  have  fjowed  from  thefe  oppreffions  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  put  a Aop 
to  them.  In  England  we  have- heard  much  of  whiteboySj  ilCelboys,  io^bbbyayipfcepfof-clay- 
boys,  &c.  But  thefe  various  infurgents  are  not  to  be  confounded,  for  they  are  ,v4ry  difFereht. 
The  proper  diftindlion  in  the  difcontents  pf  the  people  js,  into  proteftant  and  cathoHck.  All 
but  the  whiteboys  were  among  the  manufacSluring  proteftants  in  the  north.  The  whitiboys 
catholick , labourersr  in  the  foqth  ? from  , the  beft  intelligence  I could  gain,  the  ripts  of  the 
nianufacAurers  had  po. other  foundation,  but  fuch  variationsi  in  the  manufacture  as  all 
fabrics  experience,  and  which  they  had  themfelves  known  and  fubmitted  to  before.  The  cafe, 
however,  was  different  vyith  the  whitpboys ; who  being  labouring  catholicki  met  with  all 
,thofe  oppreffions  I have  defcribed,  and  would  probably  have  contirrued  in  full  fubmiffion  had 
not  very  fevere  treatment  in  refpeCl  of  tythes  united  with  a great  fpeculative  rife  of  rents  about 
the  fame  time,  blown  up  the  flame  of  refiftance  j the  atrocious  aCls  they  were  guilty  of  made 
them  the  object  ofgeneral  indignation,  aCts  were  paffed  for  their  punifhment  which  feemed  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Barbary  ; this  arofe  fo  fuch  a height  that  by  one  they  were  to  be  hanged 
.under  certain  circumftances  without  the  common  formalitiesof  atrial,  which  though  repealed 
the  followings feffions  marks  the  fpirit  of  punifliment  j while  others  remain  yet  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  would  if  executed  tend  more  to  raife  than  quell  an  infurreClion.  From  all  which 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  never  thought  of  a radical  cure,  from  overlooking 
the  real  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  which  in  faCt  lay  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  the  wretches  they 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  theqi  change  their  own  conduCt  entirely,  and  the  poor  will  not 
long  riot.  Treat  them  like  men  who  ought  to  be  as  free  as  yourfelves^:  put  an  end  to  that 
fyftem  of  religious  perfecution  which  for  feventy  years  has  divided  thekin^om  againft  itfelf  ; 
in  thefe  two  circumftances  lies  the  cure  of  infurreClion,  perforin  them  completely,  and  you 
will  have  an  affectionate  poor,  inftead  of  oppreffed  and  difcontented  vaffals. 

A better  treatment  of  the  poor  ip  Irelan.d  is  a ve>y  material  point  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
bricifh  empire.  Events  may  happen  which  may  convince  us  fatally  of  this  truth~If  not, 
oppreffion  muft  havebtoken  all  the  fpir.it  and  refentment  of  men.  By  what  policy  the  govern- 
ment of  Engjand  can  for  fo  many  years  have  permitted  fuch  an  abfurd  fyftem  to  be  matured 
in  Ireland,  is  beyond  the  power  of  plain  fenfe  to  difcover. 
n- 

EMIGRATIONS. 

Before  the  american  war  broke  out,  the  irifh  and  fcotch  emigrations  were  a conftant  fubjeCl 
of  converfation  in  England,  and  occafioned  much  difcourfe  even  in  parliament.  The  common 
obfervation  was,  that  if  they  were  not  flopped,  thofe  countries  would  be  ruined,  and  they 
were  generally  attributed  tp  a great  rife  of  rents.  Upon  going  over  to  Ireland  I determined  to 
omit  no  opportunities  of  difcovering  the  caufe  and  extent  of  this  emigration,  and  my  infor- 
mation, as  may  be  feen,  in  the  minutes  , of  the  journey,  was  very  regular.  I have  only  a few 
general  remarks  to  majce  on.it  here,  n , 

The  fpirit  of  emigrating  in  Ireland  appeared  to  be  confined  to  two  circumftances,  the 
prefbyterian  religion,  an,d  ..the.^Iinen  manufacture.  I heard  of  very  few  emigrants  except 
among  manufacturers  of  that,  perfuafion.  I'he  catholicks  never  went,  they  feem  not  only 
tied  to  the. country  but  ajmoft  to  the  parifti  in  which  their  anceftors  lived.  As  to  the  emigra- 
tion in  the  north,  ,it  was.  an  error  in  England  to  fuppofe  it  a novelty  which  arofe  with  the 
increafe  in  rents.  The  contrary  was  the  faCt,  it  had  fubftfted,  perhaps,  forty  years,  infamuch 
that  at  the  ports  of  Belfaft,  D^rry,  &c.  the  paffenger  trade  as  they  called  it,  had  long  been 
a regular  branch  of  commerce,  which  employed  feveral  Clips,  and  confifted  in  carrying  people 
to  America.  The  increafing  population  of  the  country  made  it  an  increafing  trade,  but  when 
the  linen  trade  was  low,  the  pajjenger  trade  was  always  high.  At  the  time  of  lord  Donnegall’s 
letting  his  eftate  in  the  north  the  linen  bufinefs  fuffered  a temporary  decline,  which  fent  great 
numbers  to  America,  and  gave  rife  to  the  error  that  it  was  occafioned  by  the  increafe  of  his 
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rents  r'lhe  fa(£l,  haweveir,  was  otherwife,  for  great  numbers  of '‘t])ofe  who' went  from  his 
Jarvds  adlually  fold  thofe  leafes  for  cdnfiderable  fums,  the  hatdifhip  ^^of  which  was  fuppofed  to 
have' drS-^ien  thOiTi  to  America.  Some  emigration,  therefore^  always ‘exifted,  and  its  increafe 
depended  on  the'  fliuSluations  of  linen  ; but  as  to  the  effeSl  the^e  was  as  much  error  in  the 
conclulion&'dfawn  inuEngland  as  before  in  the  v . . 

• It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  manufa£tures  worked  for  a foreign  market  to  be  upon  an  infecure 
footing,  periods  of  declenfion  will  come,  and  when  in  confequence  of  them  great  numbers  of 
people  are  out  of  employment,  the  heft  circumftartce  is  their  ehlifting  in  the  army  or  navy  ; 
and  it  is  the  common  reful^ ; but  unfortunately  the  manufadturh  iri  Ireland  (of  which  I fhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter),  is  not  confined  as  it  ought  to  be  fo  towns,  but  fpreads 
into  all  the  cabbins  of  the  country.  Being  half  farmers,  half  rrtanufafturers,  they  have  too 
much  propertydnlcattle,  5tic.  to-enlift  when  idle  j'if  they  convert  it  i'ntb  cafti  it  will  enable 
them  to  pay  their-paflagb  to  America,  an  alternative  always  chofen  in  preference  to  the  mili- 
tary life.  The  confequence  is,  that  they  muft  live  without  work  till  their  fubftance  is  quite 
confumed  before  they  will  enlift.  Men  who  are  in  fuch  a fituation  that  from  various  caufes 
they  can  not  work,  and  won’t  enlift  Ihould  emigrate,  if  they  ftay  at  home  they  muft  remain  a 
burthen  upon  the  community  ; emigration  Ihould  not,  therefore,  be  condemned  in  ftates  fo 
ill  governed  as  to  poflefs  many  people  willing  to  work,  but  without  employment. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  Religion. 


^y'HE  hiftory  of  the  two  religions  in  Ireland  is  too  generally  known  to  require  any  detail 
introdudlory  to  the  fubje£t.  The  conflift  for  two  centuries  occafioned  a fcene  of  de- 
vaftation  and  bloodihed,  till  at  laft  by  the  arms  of  king  William  the  decifion  left  the  uncon- 
trouled  power  in  the  hands  of  the  proteftants.  The  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  greatly  changed  in  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Still  more  under 
Cromwell,  who  parcelled  out  an  immenfe  proportion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  officers  of  his 
army,  the  anceftors  of  great  numbers  of  the  prefent  poflelTors  ; the  colonels  of  his  regiments 
left  eftates  which  are  novi'  eight  and  ten  thoufand  a year,  and  I know  feveral  gentlemen  of 
two  and  three  thoufand  pounds  a year  at  prefent  which  they  inherited  from  captains  in  the 
fame  fervice.  The  laft  forfeitures  were  incurred  in  that  war  which  ftripped  and  banilhed 
James  II.  Upon  the  whole  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  kingdom  changed  hands  from  catho- 
lic to  proteftant.  The  lineal  defcendants  of  great  families,  once  poffefled  of  vaft  property, 
are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom  in  the  loweft  fituation,  working  as  cottars  for  the 
great  great  grandfons  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  of  no  greater  account  in  England  than 
thefe  poor  labourers  are  at  prefent  on  that  property  which  was  once  their  own.  So  entire  an 
overthrow,  and  change  of  landed  poftelfion,  is  within  the  period  to  be  found  in  fcarce  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fuch  great  revolutions  of  property  the  ruined  proprietors  have 
ufually  been  extirpated  or  banilhed  j but  in  Ireland  the  cafe  was  otherwife  ; families  were  fo 
numerous  and  fo  united  in  clans,  that  the  heir  of  an  eftate  was  always  known  ; and  it  is  a 
faft  that  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  defcendants  of  the  old  land  owners  regularly 
tranfmit  by  teftamentary  deed  the  memorial  of  their  right  to  thofe  eftates  which  once  belonged 
to  their  families.  From  hence  it  refults  that  the  queftion  of  religion  has  always  in  Ireland 
been  intimately  connefted  with  the  right  to  and  pofleffion  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom  i and  has  probably  received  from  this  fource  a degree  of  acrimony,  not  at  all 
wanting  to  influence  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  the  human  mind. 

Flufhed  with  fuccefs  after  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  animated  with  the  recolleftion  of 
recent  injuries,  it  would  not  have  been  furprizing  if  the  triumphant  party  had  exceeded  the 
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bound;j,of  moderation  towards  the  catholick,  but  the  amazing  circumftance  is  that  the  great 
category  of  perfecuting  laws  was  not  framed  during  the  life  of  that  monarch  who  wifel3rwas 
a friend  to  toleration  : if  ever/uch  a fyftem  as  would  crufh  the  minds  of  a conquered  people 
into  a flavifh  fubmiffion  was  neceffary,  jt  mull  have  been  under  that  new,  and  in  many  refpedis 
weak  eftablilhment,  when  the  late  conflidl  might  have  been  an  apparent  j unification  : but  why 
fuch  a fyftem  Ihould  be  embraced  fix  or  feven  years  after  the  death  of  king  William,  is  not  fo 
ea(y  to  be  accounted  for. 

By  the  laws  of  difcovery  as  they  are  called  : 

1.  The  whole  body  of  roman  catholicks  are  abfolutely  difarmed. 

2.  They  are  incapacitated  from  purchafing  land. 

3.  The  entails  of  their  eftates  are  broken,  and  they  gavel  among  the  children. 

4.  If  one  child  abjures  that  religion  he  inherits  the  whole  eftate,  though  he  is  theyoungeft. 

5.  If  the  fon  abjures  the  religion  the  father  has  no  power  over  his  eftate,  but  becomes  a 
penfioner  on  it  in  favour  of  fuch  fon. 

6.  No  catholick  can  take  a leafe  for  more  than  thirfy  one  years. 

7.  If  the  rent  of  any  catholick  is  lefs  than  two  thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,  whoever 
difcovers  takes  the  benefit  of  the  leafe. 

8.  Priefts  who  celebrate  mafs  to  be  tranfported,  and  if  they  return  to  be  hanged. 

g.  A catholick  having  a horfe  in  his  polTeffion  above  the  value  of  five  pound,  to  forfeit  the 
fame  to  the  difcoverer. 

10.  By  a conftru£lion  of  lord  Hardwick’s,  they  are  incapacitated  from  lending  money  on 
mortgage. 

The  preceding  .catalogue  is  very  imperfedl,  but  here  is  an  exhibition  of  oppreffion  fully 
fufficient.  The  great  national  objeCls  in  framing  laws  againft  the  profeffion  and  pradlice  of 
any  religion,  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads,  ift.  The  propagation  of  the  dominant  faith. 
2d.  Internal  fecurity.  3d.  National  profperity;  the  faireft  way  to  judge  of  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land will  be  to  enquire  how  far  they  have  anfwered  any  or  all  of  thefe  ends. 

That  it  is  a defirable  objedl  in  fome  refpetSls  to  have  a people  if  not  all  of  one  perfuafion, 
at  leaft  in  good  friendfhip  and  brotherhood,  as  to  religion  is  undeniable.  Though  1 think  there 
are  reafons  , againft  wifhing  a whole  kingdom  to  profefs  only  one  fimilar  faith.  It  excludes 
a variety  of  difquifitions  which  exercife  and  animate  the  talents  of  mankind  ; it  encourages 
the  priefts  of  the  national  religion  to  a relaxation  of  their  ftudies,  their  adlivity  and  even  their 
morals,  and  tends  to  introduce  a lazy,  wretched,  vicious,  and  ignorant  clergy  : it  is  oppofi- 
tion  and  contrail  that  lharpen  the  wits  of  men. 

But  waving  thefe  objedlions,  and  confidering  the  queftion  only  in  a political  view,  I admit 
that  fuch  a fimilarity  of  worlhip  as  is  followed  by  laws  equal  to  the  whole  community  to  be 
an  advantage,,  let  us  therefore  examine  whether  the  irifli  intollerant  laws  have  had  the  efFedl 
nr  not. 

That  they  have  leflened  the  landed  property  in  the  bands  of  the  catholicks  is  certain  ; their 
violence  could  not  have  had  any  other  effedl,  but  not,  however,  to  fuch  a degree  as  might 
have  been  imagined.  There  are  principles  of  honour,  religion,  and  ties  of  blood  too  power- 
full  for  tyrannic  laws  to  overcome,  and  which  have  prevented  their  full  effedt.  I am  not 
convinced  that  the  convcrfion  of  the  land  owners  while  all  the  rabble  retained  their  religion, 
was  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Great  pofleflions  gave  thofe  landlords  an  intereft  in  the 
public  welfare  ; which  in  emergencies  of  danger  might  induce  them  to  ufe  their  influence  to 
keep  their  dependants  quiet  ; but  when  none  are  connedled  with  them  richer  than  themfelves, 
and  the. whole  party  confifting  of  a poor  and  half  ruined  peafantry,  and  priefts  almoft  as  poor 
as  themfelves,  what  tie,  or  what  call  is  there  upon  them  to  reftrain  the  didlates  of  refentmenc 
and  revenge  f At  this  day  the  beft  fubjedts  among  the  catholicks,  and  manry  there  are  very  much 
to  be  depended  on,  notwichftanding  all  their  oppreflions,  are  the  men  of  landed  property  : how 
impolitick  towifh  to  leflen  the  number  f to  .be  defirous  of  cutting  off  two  millions  of  peafan- 
try  from  every  poffible  cpnnqdlion  th^t  can  influence  their  fubmiffion.  The  fame  obfervatiou 
is  applicable  to  mortgages,  and  in  fhort  to  all  inveftments  of  money  within  the  kingdom. 
Surely  the  obedience  of  a man  who  has  property  in  the  realm  is  much  fecurer  than  if  all  he  is 
worth  is  in  the  englifh  or  dutch  funds  ! While  propetty  lay  expoled  to  the  pradlicesof  power, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  who  bad  been  ftripped  of  their  all  were  more  enraged  than  con- 
verted 
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verted  : they  adhered  to  the  perfuaficn  of  their  forefathers  with  the  fteadieft  and  rr^oft  deter- 
mined zeal ; while  the  priefts  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  a thoufand  inducements,  made  profelyces 
among  the  common  proteftants  in 'defiance  of  every  danger.  And  the  great  glaring  fa6f  yet 
remains,  and  is  even  admitted  by  the  warmett  advocates  for  the  laws  of  difcovery  that  the 
eftabliflied  religion  has  not  gained  upon  the  catholiclc  in  point  of  numbers,  but  on  the  con- 
'trary^that  the  latter  have  been  rather  on  the  incrcafe.  Public  lifts  have  been  returned  in  the 
feveral  diocefes  which  confirm  this  fadf  j and  the  intelligence  I received  on  my  journey  fpoke 
the  fame  language. 

Now  as  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  that  form  the  ftrength  of  a country  when 
willing  fubjedls,  and  its  weaknefs  when  ill-aft'edled,  this  fatft:  is  a decifion  of  the  queftion  ; 
after  feventy  years  undifturbed  operation,  the  fyftem  adopted  in  queen  Anne’s  reign  has  failed 
in  this  great  end  and  aim  ; and  meets  at  this  day  with  a more  numerous  and  equally  determined 
body  of  catholicks  as  it  had  tooppofe  when  it  was  firfl:  promulgated.  Has  not  the  experience 
of  every  age,  and  every  nation  proved  that  the  eft'etft  is  invariable  and  univerfal  ? Let  a reli- 
gion be  what  it  may*,  and  under  whatever  circumftances,  no  fyftem  of  perfecution  ever  yet 
had  any  other  effedl  than  to  confirm  its  profeflbrs  in  their  tenets,  and  fpread  their  do£lrines 
inftead  of  reftraining  them.  Thus  the  great  plea  of  the  roman  catholick  priefts,  and  their 
merit  with  their  congregations  are  the  dangers  they  hazard,  and  the  perfecutions  they  fuft'er 
for  the  fake  of  their  faith  j arguments  that  ever  had  and  ever  will  have  weight  while  human 
nature  continues  formed  of  its  prefent  materials. 

The  queftion  of  internal  fecurity  is  decided  almoft  as  foon  as  named  : the  fubmiffion  of 
the  catholicks  is  yet  felt  to  be  fo  much  conftrained  that  no  idea  has  been  formed,  that  their  being 
trufted  with  arms  is  confiftent  with  the^fafety  of  the  kingdom.  Laws  founded  in  the  very 
fpirit  of  perfecution,  and  receiving  an  edge  in  their  operation  from  the  unlimited  power 
aflumed  by  the  proteftant  landlord,  are  ftrangely  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affedfion,  or 
fecure  the  loyalty  of  a people.  All  the  emotions  of  the  heart  of  man  revolt  at  fuch  an  idea. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a vaft  majority  of  the  gentlemen  I converfed  with  on  the  fubjetSf,  that 
no  people  could  be  worfe  afFedled  j all  Ireland  knows  and  agrees  in  the  fadf,  nay,  the  arguments 
for  a continuation  of  the  laws  of  difcovery  are  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  catholicks  are  not  to  be  trufted.  Is  not  this  declaring  that  the  difarmed,  dif- 
gufted  multitude,  have  not  loft  in  their  misfortunes  the  importance  of  their  numbers  ? The 
fears  of  an  invafion  fpeak  the  ftrength  of  the  opprefied,  and  the  extent  of  the  oppreftion. 

The  difturbances  of  the  whiteboys,  which  lafted  ten  years  in  fpite  of  every  exertion  of  legal 
power,  were  in  many  circumftances  very  remarkable,  and  in  none  more  fo  than  the  furprizing 
intelligence  among  the  infurgents  where  ever  found  ; it  was  univerfal,  and  almoft  inftantane- 
ous  : the  numerous  bodies  of  them  at  whatever  diftance  from  each  other  feemed  animated  with 
one  foul  ; and  not  an  inftance  was  known  in  that  long  courfe  of  time  of  a fingle  individual 
betraying  the  caufe ; the  fevereft  threats,  and  the  moft  fplendid  promifes  of  reward  had  no 
other  effeft  but  to  draw  clofer  the  bands  which  connected  a multitude,  to  all  appearance  fo 
defultory.  It  was  then  evident  that  the  iron  rod  of  oppreftion  had  been  far  enough  from  fecuring 
the  obedience,  or  crufhing  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  And  all  refledling  men  who  confider  the 
value  of  religious  liberty,  will  wifli  it  never  may  have  that  effedl  j will  truft  in  the  wifdom 
of  Almighty  God  for  teaching  man  to  refpedt  even  thofe  prejudices  of  his  brethren  that  are  » 
imbibed  as  facred  rights  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  that  by  dear  bought  experience  of  the 
futility  and  ruin  of  the  attempt,  the  perfecuting  fpirit  may  ceafe,  and  toleration  eftablifti 
that  harmony  and  fecurity  which  fourfeore  years  experience  has  told  us  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  humanity  ! 

But  if  thefe  exertions  of  a fucceftion  of  ignorant  legiflatures  have  failed  continually  in  pro- 
pagating the  religion  of  government,  or  in  adding  to  the  internal  fecurity  of  the  kingdom, 
much  more  have  they  failed  in  the  great  objedl  of  national  profperity.  The  only  confiderable 
manufadlure  in  Ireland  which  carries  in  all  its  parts  the  appearance  of  induftry  is  the  linen, 
and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  folely  confined  to  the  proteftant  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ■,  yet  we  may  fee  from  the  example  of  France  and  other  countries  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  roman  catholick  religion  itfelf  that  is  incompatible  with  manufacturing 
induftry.  The  poor  catholicks  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  fpin  wool  very  generally,  but  the  pur- 
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chafers  of  their  labour,  and  the  whole  worfted  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  quakers  ofClonmelly 
Carriclc,  Bandon,  See.  The  fadt  is,  the  profelTors  of  that  religion  are  under  fuch  difeourage- 
ments  that  they  cannot  engage  in  any  trade  which  requires  both  induftry  and  capital.  If  they 
fucceed  and  make  a fortune  what'arc  they  to  do  with  it  ? They  can  neither  buy  land,  nor  take 
a mortgage,  nor  even  fine  down  the  rent  of  a leafe.  Where  is  there  a people  in  the  world  to 
be  found  induftrious  under  fuch  a circumftance  ? But  it  feems  to  be  the  meaning,  wifti,  and 
intent  of  the  difeovery  laws,  that  none  of  them  fhould  ever  be  rich.  It  is  the  principle  of 
that  fyftem  that  wealthy  fubjecls  would  be  nuifances,  and  therefore  every  means  is  taken  to 
•reduce,  and  keep  them  to  a ftate  of  poverty.  If  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  laws  they  are 
the  moft  abominable  heap  of  felf  contradidlions  that  ever  were  iflued  in  the  world.  They  arc 
framed  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  catholick  ftiall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich.  But  if 
in  fpite  of  thefe  laws  he  fhould  accidently  gain  wealth,  that  the  whole  kingdom  fhould  not 
afford  him  a poffibility  of  invefting  it.  Take  the  laws  and  their  execution  into  one  view, 
and  this  ftate  of  the  cafe  is  fo  true,  that  they  adually  do  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  leveled  at 
the  religion,  as  at  the  property  that  is  found  in  it.  By  the  law  a prieft  is  to  be  tranfported 
and  hanged  for  reading  mafs,  but  the  mafs  is  very  readily  left  to  them  with  impunity.  Let 
the  fame  prieft,  however,  make  a fortune  by  his  mafs,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  the  objedt 
of  perfecution.  The  domineering  ariftocracy  of  five  hundred  thoufand  proteftants  feel  the 
fweets  of  having  two  millions  of  flaves  ; they  have  not  the  leaft  objedlion  to  the  tenets  of  that 
religion  which  keeps  them  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  fubjedion  ; but  property  and  flavery  are 
too  incompatible  to  live  together.  Hence  the  fpecial  care  taken  that  no  fuch  thing  fhould 
arife  among  them. 

I muft  be  free  to  own  that  when  I have  heard  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  the  laws  as  they 
now  ftand,  urge  the  dangerous  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  quote  the  cruelties  which  have 
difgraced  that  religion  in  Ireland,  and  led  them  into  the  common  routine  of  declamation  on 
that  fide  the  queftion  j (I  cannot  call  it  argument,  for  I never  yet  heard  any  thing  that 
deferved  the  name)  when  I have  been  a witnefs  to  fuch  converfations  I could  not  but  fmile  to 
fee  fubferiptions  handed  about  for  building  a mafs  houfe,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heavieft 
vengeance  of  the  law  fully  executed  fell  on  thofe  who  pofTefTed  a landed  property,  or  ventured 
a mortgage  upon  it. 

It  is  no  fuperficial  view  I have  taken  of  this  matter  in  Ireland,  and  being  at  Dublin  at  the 
time  a very  trifling  part  of  thefe  laws  was  agitated  in  parliament,  I attended  the  debates,  with 
my  mind  open  to  convidion,  and  auditor  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  information  ; I have  con- 
verfed  on  the  fubjed  with  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  charaders  in  the  kingdom,  and  I 
cannot  after  all  but  declare  that  the  fcope,  purport,  and  aim  of  the  laws  of  difeovery  as  exe- 
cuted are  not  againft  the  catholick  religion  which  increafes  under  them,  but  againft  the  induftry, 
and  property  of  whoever  profefTes  that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been  faid,  that  confequence 
and  power  follow  property,  and  that  the  attack  is  made  in  order  to  wound  the  dodrine  through 
its  property.  If  fuch  was  the  intention,  I reply,  that  feventy  years  experience  prove  the 
folly  and  futility  of  it.  Thofe  laws  have  crulhed  all  the  induftry,  and  wrefied  moft  of  the 

property  from  the  catholics  ; but  the  religion  triumphs  ; it  is  thought  to  encreafe.  Thofe 

who  have  handed  about  calculations  to  prove  a decreafe,  admit  on  the  face  of  them  that  it 

will  require  four  thousand  years  to  make  converts  of  the  whole,  fuppofing  that  work 

to  go  on  in  future,  as  it  has  in  the  paft  time.  But  the  whole  pretence  is  an  alfiont  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  for  it  implies  that  you  will  leflen 'a  religion  by  perfecuting  it:  all  hiftoiy  and 
experience  condemn  fuch  a propofition. 

The  fyftem  perfued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but  that  of  driving  out  of  the 
kingdom  all  the  perfonal  wealth  of  the  catholicks,  and  prohibiting  their  induftry  within  it. 
The  face  of  the  country,  every  objed  in  fhoit  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  of  a traveller, 
tells  him  how  eftedually  this  has  been  done.  I urge  it  not  as  an  argugument,  the  whole 
kingdom  fpeaks  it  as  a fad.  We  have  feen  that  this  condud  has  not  converted  the  people  to 
the  "religion  of  government;  and  inftead  of  adding  to  the  internal  fecurity  of  the  realm  it 
has  endangered  it,  if  therefore  it  does  not  add  to  the  national  profperity,  for  what  purpofe 
but  that  of  private  tyranny  could  it  have  been  embraced  and  peififted  in  ? Miftaken  ideas  of 
private  intereft  account  for  the  adions  of  individuals,  but  what  could  have  influenced  the 
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brltifh  government  to  permit  a fyftem  which  muft  inevitably  prevent  the  ifland  from  ever 
becoming  of  the  importance  which  nature  intended. 

Relative  to  the  national  welfare  it  muft  appear  extremely  evident  to  the  unprejudiced,  that 
an  ariftocracy  of  five  hundred  thoufand  proteftants,  crufhing  the  induftry  of  two  millions  of 
poor  catholics,  can  never  advance  the  public  intereft.  Secure  the  induftry  of  your  people, 
and  leave  their  religion  to  itfelf.  It  is  their  hands  not  their  faith  you  want ; but  do  not  tie  thefc 
behind  them,  ^nd  then  afk  why  they  are  not  better  employed.  How  is  agriculture  to  flourilh, 
manufadtures  to  be  eftablilhed,  or  commerce  to  extend  in  a dependant  country  labouring 
under  great  difadvantages,  if  the  united  capitals,  induftry,  adlivity  and  attention  of  the 
whole  community  be  not  employed  for  fuch  purpofes  ? When  the  territory  of  an  ifland  lies  in 
fuch  a wretched  ftate,  that  though  blelTed  with  a better  foil  it  yields  on  comparifon  with 
England  as  only  two  to  five  : when  manufadlures  are  of  fo  fickly  a growth  as  to  be  confined 
almoft  to  one  province,  and  when  trade  is  known  to  exift  only  by  the  (hips  of  other  countries 
appearing  in  the  harbours,  while  a kingdom  is  in  fuch  a fituation,  is  it  wifdom  to  perfift  in  a 
fyftem  which  has  no  other  effedl  than  to  clog,  defeat,  or  exterminate  the  capital  and  induftry 
of  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  ! Surely  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  when  they  complain 
of  reftridled  commerce,  and  the  remittance  of  the  rentals  of  the  abfentees  to  England,  cannot 
be  thought  ferious  in  lamenting  the  fituation  of  their  country  while  they  continue  wedded  to 
that  internal  ruin  which  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  the  favourite  child  of  their  moft 
adfive  exertions.  Complain  not  of  reftridtions  while  you  yourfelves  inforce  the  moft  enormous 
reftridlion  ; and  what  are  the  body  of  abfentees  when  compared  with  the  abfence  of  induftry 
and  wealth  from  the  immenfe  mafs  of  two  millions  of  fubjedls.  I fhould  be  well  founded  in- 
the  afl'ertion  that  both  thefe  evils,  great  and  acknowledged  as  they  are,  are  trifles  when 
compared  with  the  poverty  and  debility  which  refults  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  roman  catho- 
lics. Encourage  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  millions  of  idle  people,  and  the  wealth  arifing  from, 
it,  will  make  ample  amends  for  moft  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  Ireland.  This  remedy  is 
in  your  hands  ; you  have  no  rivals  to  fear  ; no  minifters  to  oppofe  you. 

Think  of  the  lofs  to  Ireland  of  fo  many  catholicks  of  fmall  property,  reforting  to  the  armies  of 
of  France,  Spain,  Sardinia  and  Auftria,  for  employment.  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  they 
would  be  fo  ready  to  leave  their  own  country,  if  they  could  ftay  in  it  with  any  profpe£l  of 
promotion,  fuccefsful  induftry,  or  even  liberal  protedlion  ? It  is  known  they  would  not;  and 
that  under  a different  fyftem,  inftead  of  adding  ftrength  to  the  enemies  of  this  empire,  they 
would  be  among  the  foremoft  to  enrich  and  defend  it.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  fufficiently 
clear,  that  in  thefe  three  great  objedls,  of  making  the  religion  of  government  general,  in- 
ternal fecurity,  and  national  profperity,  the  laws  of  difeovery  have  totally  failed  ; a long 
feries  of  experience  enables  us  to  difeufs  the  fubjeft  by  a reference  to  fadts,  inftead  of  a 
reliance  on  theory  and  argument ; the  language  of  thofe  fads  is  fo  uniform,  that  private 
intereft  muft  unite  with  habitual  prejudice,  to  permit  it  for  a moment  to  be  mifunderftood. 

Upon  the  general  queftion  it  has  been  afferted  by  the  friends  of  the  law,  that  gentlemen 
in  England  are  apt  very  much  to  miftake  the  point  from  being  ignorant  of  irilh  popery,  which 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  is  more  bigoted  than  any  thing  known  in  the  After  king- 
dom ; alfo  that  the  papifts  in  England  are  not  claimants  of  all  the  landed  property,  which 
is  the  cafe  in  Ireland. 

Both  thefe  obfervations  are  too  Ihallow  to  bear  the  leaft  examination  ; oppreifion  has  re- 
duced the  major  part  of  the  infh  catholics  to  a poor  ignorant  rabble  ; you  have  made  them 
ignorant,  and  then  it  is  cried  your  ignorance  is  a reafon  for  keeping  you  fo  ; you  fhall  live 
and  die,  and  remain  in  ignorance,  for  you  are  too  wretched  to  be  enlightened.  Take  it  as 
argument,  or  humanity,  it  is  of  a moft  precious  kind.  In  all  other  parts  of  Europe  the  ca- 
tholic religion  has  grown  mild  and  even  tolerant;  a fofter  humanity  is  feen  diffufed  in  thofe 
countries,  once  the  muft  bigoted  ; Spain  and  Portugal  are  no  longer  what  they  were.  Had 
property  taken  its  natural  courfe  in  Ireland,  the  religion  of  the  catholics  there  would  have 
improved  with  that  of  their  neighbours.  Ignorance  is  the  child  of  poverty,  and  you  cannot 
expect  the  modern  improvements,  which  have  refulted  from  difl’eminated  induftry  and  wealth, 
fliould  fpread  among  afedl,  whofe  property  you  have  detached,  and  whofe  induftry  you  have 
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Cruftied  : to  ftigmatize  them  with  ignorance  and  bigotry,  therefore,  is  to  reproach  them  with 
the  evils  which  your  own  conduit  has  entailed  j it  is  to  bury  them  in  darknefs,  and  villify 
them  becaufe  they  are  not  enlightened. 

But  they  claim  your  eftates  ; they  do  fo,  as  fieadily  at  this  moment  as  they  did  fourfcore 
years  ago;  your  fyftem  therefore  has  utterly  failed  even  in  this  refpeit.  Has  the  rod  ofoppreffioa 
obliterated  the  memory  or  tradition  of  better  days  ? Has  feverity  conciliated  the  forgivenefs 
of  part,  perhaps  neceffary  injuries  ? Would  protection,  favour,  and  encouragement  add 
frefh  flings  to  their  refentments  i None  can  aflert  it.  Ample  experience  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced you,  that  the  harfhnefs  of  the  law  has  not  annihilated  a Angle  claim  ; if  claims  could 
have  reftored  their  eflates,  they  would  have  regained  them  before  now  : but  here,  as  I (hewed 
before,  the  laws  have  weakened  inflead  of  flrengthening  the  proteftant  interefl  ; had  a milder 
fyftem  encouraged  their  induftry  and  property,  they  would  have  had  fomething  to  lofe,  and 
would,  with  an  enemy  in  the  land,  have  thought  twice  before  they  joined  him  ; in  fuch  a cafe 
whatever  they  had  got  would  be  endangered,  and  the  hope  of  being  reinftated  in  antient  pof- 
feffions,  being  diftant  and  hazardous,  prefent  advantage  might  have  induced  them  not  only  to  be 
quiet,  but  to  have  defended  the  government,  under  whofe  humanity  they  found  protection 
and  happinefs.  Compare  fuch  a fituation  with  the  prefent,  and  then  determine  whether  the 
fyftem  you  have  per fifted  in,  has  added  a jot  to  the  fecurityof  your  pofleffions. 

But  let  me  a(k,  ifthefe  catholick  claims,  on  the  landed  property,  were  not  full  as  ftrong  an 
argument  in  the  reign  of  King  William  as  they  are  at  prefent  ? The  moment  of  conflict  was 
then  but  juft  decided  ; if  ever  rancour  and  danger  could  arife  from  them,  that  certainly  was 
the  feafon  of  apprehenfion  : but  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  that  wife  monacch,  would  per- 
mit few  aCis  to  pafs  to  opprefs  the  catholicks.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Anne,  that  the 
great  fyftem  of  oppreflion  was  opened  ; if  therefore  thefe  laws  were  unnecefTaty  from  the 
revolution  to  the  death  of  King  William, and  the  experience  of  that  reign  tells  us  they  were 
Hot,  moft  certainly  they  cannot  be  fo  at  prefent. 

The  enlightened  fpirit  of  toleration,  fo  well  underftood  and  praClifed  in  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe,  c is  making  progrefs  every  day,  fave  in  Ireland  alone  ; while  the 
proteftant  religion  enjoys  peace  and  proteftion  in  catholick  countries  ; why  (hould  a nation, 
in  all  other  refpefts  fo  generous  and  liberal  as  the  iri(h,  refufe  at  home  what  they  receive  and 
enjoy  abroad. 

As  the  abfurdity  of  the  prefent  fyftem  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  the  queftion  is,  in  what 
deo-ree  it  fhould  immediately  be  changed  ? Would  it  be  prudent  direCBy  to  arm,  and  put  upon 
a level  with  the  reft  of  the  community,  fo  large  and  neceffarily,  fo  difgufted  a body  of  the 
people?  Great  fudden  changes  are  rarely  prudent;  old  habits  are  not  immediately  laid  afide ; 
and  the  temper  of  men’s  m.inds,  nurfed  in  ignorance,  (hould  have  time  to  open  and  expand, 
that  they  may  clearly  comprehend  their  true  interefts  : for  this  reafon  the  alteration  of  the 
laws  (hould  be  gradual,  rather  than  by  one  or  two  repealing  claufes,  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
whole.  But  all  things  ccnfidered,  there  ought  not  to  be  a Angle  felTions  without  doing  fome- 
thino-  in  fo  neceffary  a work.  Forinftance,  in  one  feffions  to  give  them  a power  of  taking 
mortgages;  in  another  of  purchafing  lands ; in  a third,  to  repeal  the  abominable  premiums 
on  the  divifion  of  a family  againft  itfelf,  by  reftoring  to  parents  their  rights;  in  a fourth, 
mafs  to  be  rendered  legal  ; in  a Afth,  a feminary,  to  be  eftablifhed  by  law,  for  the  education 
of  priefts,  and  a bifliop  to  be  allowed,  with  thofe  powers  which  are  neceffary  for  the  exercife 
of  the  religion  ; by  which  means  the  foreign  interefl:  from  a priefthood,  entirely  educated 
abroad,  would  be  at  once  cut  off.  Thus  far  the  moft  zealous  friends  to  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion could  not  object  upon  any  well  founded  principles.  When  once  the  operations  of  the 
new  fyftem  had  railed  a fpirit  of  indpftry,  and  attendant  wealth  among  the  lower  claffes  of 
them,  no  evil  confequences  would  flow  frOm-  permitting  them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Give 
them  an  interefl  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  will  ufe  their  arms,  not  to  overturn,  but  to 
defend  it.  Upon  Arft  principles,  it  is  a miferable  government,  which  acknowledges  itfelf 
incapable  of  retaining  men  to  their  obedience  that  have  arms  in  their  hands  ; and  fuch  an 
sne  as  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland  alone.  In  like  manner  I fhould  apprehend  that  it  might  be 
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proper  to  give  them  a voice  in  the  eleiiion  of  members  of  parliament.  There  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  that  they  will  not  be  treated  by  gentlemen  in  the  country  in  the  manner  they 
ought  to  be,  until  this  fort  of  importance  is  given  them. 

Let  it  in  general  be  remembered,  that  no  country  in  the  wsrld  has  felt  any  inconveniences 
from  the  moft  liberal  fpirit  of  toleration  : that  on  the  contrary,  thofe  are  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  moft  profperous,  and  the  moft  flourifhing,  which  have  governed  their  fub- 
jefts  on  the  moft  tolerating  principles.  That  other  countries,  which  have  been  aduated  by 
the  fpirit  of  bigotry,  have  continued  poor,  weak,  and  helplefs  : thefe  are  circumftances 
which  bear  fo  immediately  upon  the  queftion,  that  we  may  determine,  without  any  hazard  of 
extravagance,  that  Ireland  will  never  profper  to  any  great  degree  until  (he  profits  by  the 
example  of  her  neighbours.  Let  her  difmifs  her  illiberal  fears  and  apprehenfions  j let  her 
keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  age,  and  with  the  mild  fpirit  of  european  manners, 
let  her  transfer  her  anxiety  from  the  faith  to  the  induftry  of  her  fubjedls ; let  her  embrace, 
cheri/h,  and  protedl  the  catholics  as  good  fubje<fts,  and  they  will  become  fuch  j let  her,  def- 
pifing  and  detefting  every  fpecies  of  religious  perfecution,  confider  all  religions  as  brethren, 
employed  in  one  great  aim,  the  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs  of  the  general  community ; let 
thefe  be  the  maxims  of  her  policy,  and  fhe  will  no  longer  complain  of  poverty  and  debility, 
fhe  will  be  at  home  profperous,  and  abroad  formidable. 


SECTION  VIII. 


; Price  of^  Provifiom* 

T N the  fpeculations  of  modern  politicians,  fo  many  concjufions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
* prices  of  provifions  in  different  countries,  and  fome  of  them  with  fo  much  reafon,  that 
every  one  muft  readily  admit  a confiderable  degree  of  importance  to  be  annexed  to  fuch  in- 
formation : with  this  view,  I was  as  particular  in  thefe  enquiries  as  I had  been  before  in  my 
cnglifh  journies.  The  following  table  fhews  the  refult. 
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Places, 

Beef, 
per  lb. 

Mutton, 
per  lb. 

Veal, 
per  lb. 

Pork, 
per  lb. 

Butter, 
per  lb. 

Chick. 

Turkey, 

Goo/e. 

d. 

f. 

d.  f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

Dublin, 

3 

2 

3 2 

5 

3 

2 

8 

12 

30 

18 

Luthelllewn, 

3 

2 

3 2 

4 

3 

8 

Kilcock, 

2 

2 

3 ‘ 

3 

I 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 

8 

Slane, 

3 

I 

3 2 

4 

I 

3 

6 

3 

to 

6 

Packenham, 

2 

2 

3 2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

12 

8 

Tullamore, 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 

2 

8 

Shaen  Caftle, 

2 

2 

2 2 

3 

2 

I 

5 

2 

2 

2 

»3 

7 

Carlow, 

2 

2 

2 3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

12 

8 

Kilfaine, 

2 

2 

2 2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

8 

6 

2 

Taghmon, 

2 

2 2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

2 

Forth, 

2 

2 2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Profpeft, 

2 

2 

2 2 

5 

2 

6 

12 

Mount  Kennedy, 

3 

2 

3 2 

s 

3 

2 

8 

Market  Hill, 

3 

3 2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

18 
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2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

2 

16 

13 

Warrenftown, 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

IS 

12 

Poriaferry, 

2 

3 

2 2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

‘3 

13 

Shaen  Caiile, 

2 

2 

2 2 

3 

I 

2 

2 

S 

1 

2 

13 

Belfaft, 

2 

3 

3 o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

12 

14 

Lefly  Hill, 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

'2 

4 

2 

2 

12 

12 

Limavaddy, 

2 

3 

3 I 

3 

I 

2 

5 

I 

I 

2 

12 

12 

Inniflioen, 

2 

I 

2 2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Clonleigh, 

3 

2 2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

12 

13 

Mount  Charles, 

2 

2 e 

3 

2 ' 

2 

4 

1 

12 

6 

Caftle  Caldwell, 

2 

I 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

S 

2 

Belle  Ifle, 

2 

1 

3 

S 

I 

2 

6 

- 6 

Florence  Court, 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12 

6 

Farnham, 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

X 

3 

; 

I 

3 

12 

8 

Ballynogh, 

2 

2 

2 1 

I 

2 

4 

2 

2 

9 

6 

Strokeftown, 

2 

2 3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 
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2 

3 

2 

Macry, 

2 

I 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

s 

2 

8 

8 

Sortland, 

3 

3 

4 

2 

I 

2 

8 

6 

Kilalla, 

2 

1 

2 2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

13 

8 

Weftport, 

2 

I 

3 

2 

6 

I 

3 
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3 

I 

Moniva, 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

10 

9 
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2 

2 

2 2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

6 

6 

Limerick, 

2 

3 

2 2 

2 

I 

5 

2 

2 

5 

6 
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2 

2 2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

8 

4 

1 

Corke, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

6 

10 

6 

Nedeen, 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

6 

Arbella, 

2 

3 

2 2 

4 

2 

I 

2 

10 

2 

6 

Tarbat, 

2 

2 

2 2 

2 

2 

s 

Caftle  Oliver, 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Tipperary, 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

12 

12 

Curraghmore, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

6 

Waterford, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

12 

10 

Furnefs, 

2 

3 

2 3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

12 

12 

Glofter, 

2 

2 

2 3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

12 

12 

Johnftown, 

3 

3 2 

3 

3 

b 

3 

1 1 

6 

1 Derry, 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

10 

12 

1 Caftle  Lloyd, 

3 

2 3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

D 

2 

7 

2 

S 

* Mitchel’s  Town, 

2 

2 

i 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

8 

8 

1 Average, 

2 

2 

2 3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

10 

3 

8 

2 

PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

In  order  for  a comparifon,  I Ihall  add  the  prices  of  my  englifh  tours. 
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The  Southera  Tour  1767, 
The  Northern  Tour,  1768, 
The  Eaftern  Tour  1770, 

Average  of  the  three, 

Ireland  in  1776,  — 


' 

Butter. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

n. 

4l 

4 ' 

3l 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3I 

— 

61 

3l 

3I 

3I 

3i: 

3i: 

3i 

3i 

— • 

5l 

2 ^ 

35 

1 

Average  of  the  four  meats  in  England,  ~ 3id. 

Ditto  in  Ireland,  — — — 2id. 

Ireland  to  England  as  11  to  14. 

I fhould  remark,  that  there  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the  prices  of  meat  in  Eng- 
land fince  the  dates. of  thofe  journies ; the  rates  in  Ireland  are  higher  than  I conceived  them, 
and  do  not  from  cheapnefs  afford  any  reafon  to  conclude  that  country,  as  far  as  cattle  ex- 
tends, to  be  in  a ftate  of  backwardnefs.  The  whole  of  thefe  minutes,  hov/ever,  concerns  the 
home  confumption  only,  for  as  to  the  immenfe  trade  in  beef  and  pork  (of  which  hereafter) 
their  rates  are  confiderably  under  thefe,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  fcale, 
in  like  manner  as  the  confumption  prices  in  England  are  near  double  thofe  of  the  vidlualling 
office. 

Poultry  being  fo  extremely  cheap  Is  owing  to  feveral  caufes  : Firft,  The  fmallnefs  of  the 
demand  ; the  towns  are  few,  fmall,  and  poor ; and  all  gentlemen’s  families  raife  a quantity 
for  themfelves.  Second,  The  plenty  of  potatoes,  upon  which  they  are  fed,  being  vaftly 
greater,  and  difpenfed  with  lefs  oeconomy  than  the  corn  in  England,  upon  which  poultry  is 
there  reared.  Third,  The  extreme  warmth  of  the  cabbins,  in  which  the  young  broods  are 
nourifhed.  Fourth,  The  natural  produce  of  white  clover,  which  is  much  greater  than  in 
England,  and  upon  the  feeds  of  which,  young  turkies,  in  particular,  are  advantageoufly 
fed.  I know  a gentleman  in  England,  who  reared  an  amazing  number  of  turkies  and  pea- 
chicks  the  year  his  lawn  was  fown  with  white  clover,  but  the  foil  being  improper  it  lalled 
iat  one  year,  and  he  neither  before  nor  after  had  fuch  fuccefs  with  thofe  broods. 


SECTION  IX. 

Roads — Cars. 

TJ'  O R a country  fo  very  far  behind  us  as  Ireland,  to  have  got  fuddenly  fo  much  the  ftartof 
" us  in  the  article  of  roads,  is  a fpeftacle  that  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  englifh  traveller  ex- 
ceedingly. Bur  from  this  commendation  the  turnpikes  in  general  muft  be  excluded,  they  are 
as  bad  as  the  bye  roads  are  admirable.  It  is  a common  complaint,  that  the  tolls  of  the  turn- 
pikes are  fo  many  jobs,  and  the  roads  left  in  a ftate  that  difgrace  the  kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  fyftcm  on  which  the  crofs  roads  are  made.  Any  perfon  wifhing  to 
make  or  mend  a road,  has  it  meafured  by  two  perfons,  who  fwear  to  the  meafurement  before 
a juftice  of  the  peace.  It  is  deferibed  as  leading  from  one  market  town  to  another  (it  matters 

not 
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not  in  what  dire<Si:ion)  that  it  will  be  a public  good,  and  that  it  will  require  fuch  afum,  per 
perch  of  twenty-one  feet,  to  make  or  repair  the  fame  ; a certificate  to  this  purpofe  (of  which 
printed  forms  are  fold)  with  the  blanks  filled  up,  is  figned  by  the  meafurers,  and  alfo  by  two 
perfons  called  overfeers,  one  of  whom  is  ufually  the  perfon  applying  for  the  road,  the  other 
the  labourer  he  intends  to  employ  as  an  overfeer  of  the  work,  which  overfeer  fwears  alfo 
before  the  juftice  the  truth  of  the  valuation.  The  certificate,  thus  prepared,  is  given  by  any 
perfon  to  fomeone  of  the  grand  jury,  at  either  of  the  affizes,  but  ufually  in  the  fpring.  When 
all  the  common  bufinefs  of  trials  is  over,  the  jury  meets  on  that  of  roads;  the  chairman 
reads  the  certificates,  and  they  are  all  put  to  the  vote,  whether  to  granted  or  not.  If  re- 
jedted,  they  are  torn  in  pieces  and  no  farther  notice  taken,  if  granted  they  are  put  on  the  file. 

This  vote  of  approbation,  w'ithout  any  farther  form,  enables  the  perfon,  who  applied  for 
the  prefentment,  immediately  to  conftrudt  or  repair  the  road  in  queftion,  which  he  muft  do 
at  his  own  expence,  he  muft  finifh  it  by  the  following  affizes,  when  he  is  to  fend  a certifi- 
cate of  his  having  expended  the  money  purfuant  to  the  application  ; this  certificate  is  figned 
by  the  foreman,  who  alfo  figns  an  order  on  the  treafurer  of  the  county  to  pay  him,  which  is 
done  immediately.  In  like  manner  are  bridges,  houfes  of  corredlion,  gaols,  &c.  &c.  built 
and  repaired.  If  a bridge  over  a river,  which  parts  two  counties,  half  is  done  by  one,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  other  county. 

The  expence  of  thefe  works  is  raifed  by  a tax  on  the  lands,  paid  by  the  tenant ; in  fome 
counties  it  is  acreable,  but  in  others  it  is  on  the  plough  land.,  and  as  no  two  plough  lands 
are  of  the  fame  fize,  is  a very  unequal  tax.  In  the  county  of  Meath  it  is  acreable,  and 
amounts  to  one  fnilling  per  acre,  being  the  higheft  in  Ireland  ; but  in  general  it  is  from  three 
pence  to  fixpence  per  acre,  and  amounts  of  late  years,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  a year. 

The  juries  will  very  rarely  grant  a prefentment  for  a road,  which  amounts  to  above  fifty 
pounds,  or  for  more  than  fix  or  feven  fliillings  a perch,  fo  that  if  a perfon  wants  more  to  be 
made  than  fuch  a fum  will  do,  he  divides  it  into  two  or  three  different^  meafurements  or  pre- 
fentments.  By  the  a£l  of  parliament  all  prefentment  roads  muft  be  twenty-one  feet  wide  at 
leaft  from  fence  to  fence,  and  fourteen  feet  of  it  formed  withftone  or  gravel. 

As  the  power  of  the  grand  jury  extends  in  this  manner  to  the  cutting  new  roads,  where 
none  ever  were  before,  as  well  as  to  the  repairing  and  widening  old  ones,  exclufive,  however, 
of  parks,  gardens,  &c.  it  was  necell'ary  to  put  a reftridlion  againft  the  wanton  expence  of  it. 
A ny  prefentment  may  be  traverfed  that  is  oppofed,  by  denying  the  allegations  of  the  certificate  ; 
this  is  fure  of  delaying  it  until  another  affizes,  and  in  the  mean  time  perfons  are  appointed  to 
view  the  line  of  road  demanded,  and  report  on  the  neceffity  or  hardlhip  of  the  cafe.  The 
payment  of  the  money  may  alfo  be  traverfed  after  the  certificate  of  its  being  laid  out ; for  if 
any  perfon  views,  and  finds  it  a manifeft  impofition  and  job,  he  has  that  power  to  delay 
payment  until  the  caufe  is  cleared  up  and  proved.  But  this  traverfe  is  not  common.  Any 
perfons  are  eligible  for  alking  prefentments;  but  it  is  ufually  done  only  by  refident  gentlemen, 
agents,  cle.'-gy,  or  refpedable  tenantry.  It  follows  necefl'arily,  that  every  perfon  is  defir- 
ous  of  making  the  roads  leading  to  his  own  houfe,  and  that  private  intereft  alone  is  con- 
fidered  in  it,  which  I have  heard  objeded  to  the  mcafure  ; but  this  I muft  own  appears  to  me  the 
great  merit  of  it.  Whenever  individuals  ad  for  the  public  alone,  the  public  is  very  badly  ferved  ; 
but  when  the  purfuit  of  their  own  intereft  is  the  way  to  benefit  the  public,  then  is  the  public 
good  fure  to  be  promoted  ; fuch  is  the  cafe  of  prefentment  of  roads  ; for  a few  years  the  good 
roads  were  all  found  leading  from  houfes  like  rays  from  a center,  with  a furrounding  fpace,  with- 
out any  communication  ; but  every  year  brought  the  remedy,  until  in  a Ihort  time,  thofe  rays, 
pointing  from  fo  many  centers,  met,  and  then  the  communication  was  complete.  The 
original  ad  pafied  but  feventeen  years  ago,  and  the  eft'ed  of  it  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is 
fo  great,  that  I found  it  perfedly  pradicable  to  travel  upon  wheels  by  a map  ; I will  go  here. 
I, will  go  there;  I could  trace  a route  upon  paper  as  wild  as  fancy  could  didate,  and  every 
where  I found  beautiful  roads  without  break  or  hindrance,  to  enable  me  to  realize  my  defign.. 
What  a figure  would  a perfon  make  in  England,  who  Ihould  attempt  to  move  in  that  manner,, 
where  the  roads,  as  Dr.  Burn  has  very  well  obferved,  are  almoft  in  as  bad  a ftate  as  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary.  In  a few  years  there  will  not  be  a piece  of  bad  road  except  turnpikes, 
ift  all  Ireland.  The  money  raifed  for  this  firft  and  moft  important  of  all  national  purpofes,, 
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is  expended  among  the  people  who  pay  it,  employs  themfelves.and  their  teams,  encourages 
their  agriculture,  and  facilitates  fo  greatly  the  improvement  of  watte  lands',  ihat  ifptight  aU 
ways  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  ftep  to  any  undertaking  of  that  fort. 

At  firft,  roads  in  common  with  bridges,  were  paid  out  of  the  general  treafure  of  the  county, 
but  by  a fubfequent  a<ft,  the  road  tax  is  now  on  baronies  ; each  barony  pays  for  its  oyvn 
roads.  By  another  aift,  juries  were  enabled  to  grant  prefentments  of  narrow  mountain  toads, 
at  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  a perch.  By  another,  they  were  empowered  to  grant  prefent- 
ments  of  footpaths,  by  the  fide  of  roads,  to  one  (hilling  a perch.  By  a very  late  aft,  they 
are  alfo  enabled  to  contrail,  at  three. halfpence  per  perch  per  annum,  fronijihe.  firft  making  of 
a road,  for  keeping  it  in  repair,  which  before  could  not  be  done  without 'a  fi;e(h  preft^ptment. 
Arthur  French,  Efq;  of  Moniva,  whofe  agriculture  is  deferibed  in  the  preceding  minutes, 
and  who  at  that  tiifie  reprefented  the  county  of  Galway,  was  the,vvorthj  citizen  .vyho  firft 
brought  this  excellent  meafure  into  parliament : Ireland,  arid  every  travellej-  that  ever  vifits 
it,  ought,  to  the  lateft  time,  to  revere  the  memory  of  fuch  a diftinguifhed  benefaftor  to  the 
public.  Before  that  time  the  roads,  like  thofe  of  England,  remained  impattable,  under  the 
miferable  police  of  the  fix  days  labour.  Similar  good  effefts  would  hcreiflow  from  adopting 
.the  meafure,  which  would  eafe  the  kingdom  of  a. great  burthen,  in  ita  public  efteft  abfo- 
lutely  contemptible;  and  the  tax  here,  as  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  fo  laid,  as  to  be.  born« 
by  the  tenant,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  at  prefent  to  repair. 

Upon  the  imperfeftions  of  the  irifh  fyftem  I have  only  to  remark,  that  juries  fliould,  in  fome 
cafes  be  more  ready  than  they  are  to  grant  theft  prefentmehts.  In  general,  they  are  ex- 
tremely liberal,  but  fometimes  they  take  filly  freaks  of  giving  none,  or  very  few.  Experience 
having  proved  from  the  general  goodnefs  of  the  roads,  that  abufes  cannot  be  very  great,  they 
(liould  go  on  with  fpirit  to  perfeft  tlie  great  work  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  as  a check 
upon  thofe  who  lay  out  the  money,  it  might  perhaps  be  advifeable  to  print  county  maps  of  the 
prefentment  roads,  with  correfponding  lifts  and  tables,  of  the  pames  of  all  perfons  who  have 
obtained  prefentments,  the  fums  they  received,  and  for  what  roads.  Theft  (hould  be  given 
freely  by  the  jurymen,  to  all  their  acquaintance,  that  every  man  might  know,  to  whofe  care- 
lefTnefs  or  jobbing,  the  public  was  indebted  for  bad  roads,  when  they  had  paid  for  good  ones. 
Such  a praftice  would  certainly  deter  many. 

At  11,42,642  acres  in  the  kingdom,  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  a year 
amounts  to  juft  threepence  an  acre  for  the  whole  territory,  a very  trifling  tax  for  fuch  an 
improvement,  and  which  aloioft  ranks  in  public  eafe  and  benefit  with  that  of  the  port- office. 

It  is  not  to  this  fyftem  fingly,  that  Ireland'  is  indebted  for  the  goodnefs  of  her  roads; 
another  circumftance  calls  materially  for  obfervation,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  carriage ; all 
land-carriage  in  that  kingdom  is  performed  with  one-hprfe  cars  or  carts.  Thofe  of  the  poor 
people  are  wretched  things,  formed  with  a view  to  cheapnefs  alone  ; and  the  loads  they 
carry  on  them  when  working  by  the  day,  are  fuch  as  an  englifhman  would  be  afhamed  to 
take  in  a wheelbarrow,  yet  they  fufFer  their  horfes  to  walk  fo  flow  with  theft  burthens,  that  I 
am  confident,  work  of  this  fort,  done  by  hire,  is  five  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  in 
England.  Even  when  they  work  for  themfclves,  their  loads  are  contemptible,  and  not 
equal  to  what  their  gmrens,  miferable  as  they  are,  would  draw.  Cars,  however,  which 
work  regularly  for  mills  in  carrying  flour  to  Dublin,  do  better  ; the  common  load  is  from 
fix  to  ten  hundred  weight,  which,  confidering  the  horfes,  is  very  well  ; eighteen  hundred 
weight  has  been  often  carried  thither  from  Slane  mills.  The  lownefs  of  the  wheels  fuits  a 
mountainous  country  ; but  if  there  is  truth  in  the  mechanic  powers,  is  in  general  a great 
difadvantage  to  the  animal.  Great  numbers  of  theft  cars  confift  only  of  a flat  bottom  over 
the  axletree,  on  which  a few  facks,  logs,  or  ftones,  may  be  laid,  or  a little  heap  of 
gravel  in  the  center.  Others  have  fide-boards,  and  fome  bafkets  fixed.  But  fuch  an  im- 
perfeft  and  miferable  machine  deferves  not  a moment’s  attention  ; the  objeft  of  importance 
arifing  only  from  one  horfe  for  draught. 

Some  gentlemen  have  carts  very  well  made  in  refpeft  of  ftrength,  but  fo  heavy, as  to  be  almoft 
as  faulty  as  the  common  car.  Others  have  larger  and  heavier  two- horfe  carts  ; and  a few  have 
been  abfurd  enough  to  introduce  englifh  waggons.  The  well-made  roads  preferving  them- 
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felves  for  fo  many  years,  is  owing  to  this  praftice  of  ufing  one-horfe  carriages,  which  is 
worthy  of  iiniverfal  imitation.  ' Notwithftanding  the  expence  beftowed  on  the  turnpikes  in 
England,  great  numbers  of  them  are  in  a moft  wretched  ftate,  which  will  continue  while 
the  legiflature  permits  fo  many  horfes  to  be  harnefled  in  one  carriage.  A proof  how  little 
one-horfe  carriages  wear  roads.  Is  the  method  ufed  in  Ireland  to  conftrud  them;  they  throw 
up  a foundation  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  fpace  from  the  outfides,  on  that  they  imme- 
diately form  a layer  of  limeftone,  broken  to  the  fize  of  a turkey’s  egg  ; on  this  a thin  fcat- 
tering  of  earth  to  bind  the  flones  together,  and  over  that  a coat  of  gravel,  where  it  is  to  be 
had.  Their  carriages  confidered,  n®  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this  mode,  for  the  road  is 
beautiful  and  durable,  but  being  all  finiflied  at  once,  with  very  little  or  no  time  for  fettling,, 
an  engUfli  waggon  would  prefently  cut  through  the  whole,  and  demolilh  the  road  as  fbon  as 
made,  yet  it  i^  peifedtly  durable  under  cars  and  coaches. 

I have  weighed  common  cars  in  Ireland,  and  find  the  lighteft  weigh  2C.  2qrs.  141b.  good 
carts  for  one  horfe  at  Mr.  O’Neil’s,  4C.  2qrs.  2llb.  and  Lord’ Kingfborough  had  larger 
carts  from  Dublin,  with  five-feet  wheels,  which  weighed  yC.  but  thefe  are  much  too  heavy» 
in  the  lightnefs  of  the  machine  confifts  a great  part  of  the  merit.  A common  englifh  waggon 
with  nine-inch  wheels  from  55  Cwt.  to  three  tons.  I built  a narrow  wheeled  one  in 
Suffolk  fbr'  four  horfes,  the  weight  of  which  was  25  Cwt. 


Every  horfe  in  the  irifh  car  draws,  weight  of  carriage, 
In  Mr.  O’Neil’s  carts,  — . — . - 

In  Lord  Kingfborough’s,  — — 

In  a broad  wheeled  waggon  ^ — - — 

In  a narrow  ditto,  .1  ~ 
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The  extreme  lightnefs  of  the  common  car  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  quefiion,  as  it  is 
inapplicable  to  a profitable  load  of  any  thing,  except  a fingle  block,  or  facks.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  a cart  fhould  be  capacious  enough  for  a very  light  but  bulky  load,  fuch  as 
malt  dull,  bran,  dry  alhes,  &c.  as  well  as  for  hay  and  ftraw.  The  Sufiblk  waggon  for 
four  horfes  is  twelve  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  two  deep  in  the  fides  and  ends,  confe- 
quently,  the  bod*"  of  it  contains  juft  96  cubicd  feet ; the  end  ladders  extended  for  hay  or  ftraw 
four  feet  more  and  there  Was  a fixed  fide  one,  which  added  two  feet  to  the  breadth,  confe- 
quently  the  fuiface  on  which  hay  was  built,  extended  juft  ninety-fix  fquare  feet.  In  a great 
variety  of  ufes,  to  which  I applied  that  waggon,  I found,  four  middling  horfes,  worth  about 
twelve  pounds  each,  would  draw  a full  load  of  every  thing  in  it  j viz.  from  fifty  to  fixty 
hundred  weight  of  hay,  twelve  quarters  of  wheat,  or  fifty-five  hundred  weight,  and  the 
fullage  of  Bury  flieets  by  computaition,  judging  by  the  labour  of  the  horfes  to  a much 
greater  weight,  perhaps  above  three  tons.  1 have  more  than  once  taken  thefe  meafures  as  a guide 
for  a one-horfe  cart,  to  give  one  horfe  an  exai*^  proportion  of  what  four  did  in  that  waggon, 
the  dimenfions  of  the  cart  muft  be  as  follow  : the  body  cf  itmuftbe  juft  four  feet  long,  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  deep;  the  erid'ladders  each  one  foot,  and  the  fide  ones  fix  inches.. 
This  will  be  upon  a par  with  the  waggon  ; but  I gave  the  carts  the  advantage,  by  end  ladders 
being  each  eighteen  inches,  and  the  fide  ones  twelve,  which  made  the  whole  furface  thirty- 
five  iquare  feet,  four  times  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  inftead  of  ninety-fix.  The  weight 
of  thefe  carts  complete  were  from  four  to  five  hundred  ; the  wheels  five  feet  high,  and  the  axle- 
tree  iron,  which  is  efiential  to  a light  draft ; fuch  carts  coft  irr  England,  complete  and  painted, 
from  nine  pounds  to  ten  guineas.  Whoever, tries  them  will  find  a hoife  will  draw  in  them  far 
more  than  the  fourth  of  the  load  of  a four-hoffe  team,  or  than  the  eighth  of  an  eight-horfe 
one,  for  he  will  in  a tolerably  level  country  draw  a ton. 

I have  often  converfed  with  the  drivers  of  carriers  waggons,  as  well  as  with  intelligent 
carters  in  the  fervice  of  farmers,  and  their  accounts  Have  united  with  my  own  obfervation,  to. 
prove  that  one  horfe  in  eight,  and  to  the  amount  of  half  a horfe  in  four,  are  always  abfolutely 
idle,  moving  on  without  drawing  any  weight ; a moft  unremitting  attention  is  neceffary  even 
for  a partial  remedy  of  this,  but  with  carelefs  drivers  the  evil  is  greeter ; hence,  the  fuperiority 
of  horfes  drawing  fingle,  in  which  mode  they  cannot  fail  of  performing  their  Ihare  of  the 
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■work.  The  evpen^e,  trouble  and  difappolntment  of  an  accident,  are  in  proportion  to  the 
iize  of  the  team  ; with  a broad  wheeled  waggon  and  eight  horfes,  they  are  very  great,  but 
with  eight  carts  they  are  very  trifling  j if  one  breaks  down,  the  load  and  cart  are  eafily  dif- 
tributed  among  the  other  feven,  and  little  time  loft.  When  bufinefs  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
fingle  horfe  carts,  every  horfe  in  a ftable  is  employed  ; but  with  waggons,  he  who  keeps  one, 
two,  or  three  horfes,  muft  ftand  ftill  ; and  what  is  to  be  done  with  f-'-e,  fix,  or  feven  .?  It  is 
only  four  or  eight  horfei  that  form  an  exaft  team  ; but  the  great  objedf  is  the  prefervation  of 
the  roads;  to  fave  thefe  the  legiflature  has  prefcribed  wheels,  even  fixteen  inches  broad,  but 
all  fuch  nlachines  are  fo  enormoufly  heavy,  that  they  are  ruinous  to  thofe  who  ufe  them  ; be- 
fides,  they  form  fuch  exad  paths  for  the  following  teams  to  walk  in,  that  ihehardeft  road  is 
prefently  cut  into  ruts,  the  moft  folid  materials  ground  into  duft,  and  every  exertion  in 
repairing  baffled  as  faft  as  tried.  Roads,  which  are  made  annually  at  a vaft  expence,  are 
found  afmoft:  impafl'able  from  the  weights  carried  in  waggons.  It  may  be  aflerted,  without 
exaggeration,  that  if  there  were  nothing  but  one-horfe  carriages  in  England,  half  the  prefent 
highway  expence  might  be  faved,  and  the  roads  at  the  fame  time  incomparably  better. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  expence  of  drivers  would  at  firft  be  greater,  for  a man  would 
not  drive  above  three  of  them  ; a man  and  two  boys  would  do  for  nine  : but  why  they  fhould 
not  be  as  well  managed  here  as  in  Ireland  I cannot  fee  ; a man  there  will  often  drive  five,  fix, 
or  even  eight  cars.  I have  myfelf  feen  a fingle  girl  drive  fix.  Even  in  this  refpedl  there  is  an 
advantage  which  does  not  attend  waggons,  a boy  could  any  where  manage  one  or  two,  but 
twenty  boys  would  not  be  trufted  to  drive  a waggon.  Granting,  however,  that  the  expence 
under  this  head  was  fomething  greater,  ftill  is  it  vaftly  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
fuperior  advantages  ftated  above,  which  render  it  an,equal  objedt  to  individuals  and  the  public^ 


SECTION  X. 

‘Timber — planting. 

^T^HROUGH  every  part  of  Ireland,  in  which  I have  been,  one  hundred  contiguous  acres 
are  not  to  be  found  without  evident  figns,  that  they  were  once  wood,  or  at  leaft  very 
well  wooded.  Trees,  and  the  roots  of  trees  of  the  largeft  fize,  are  dug  up  in  all  the  bogs; 
and  in  the  cultivated  countries,  the  flumps  of  trees  deftroyed  fhew  that  the  deflruftion  has 
not  been  of  any  antient  date.  A vafl  number  of  the  irifh  names  for  hills,  mountains,  vallies 
and  plains,  have  forefls,  woods,  groves,  or  trees  for  the  fignification  ; Lord  Kingfborough  has 
an  hundred  thoufand  acres  about  Mithelflown,  in  which  you  muft  take  a breathing  gallop  to 
find  a flick  large  enough  to  beat  a dog,  yet  is  there  not  an  enclofure  without  the  remnants  of 
trees,  many  of  them  large  ; nor  is  it  a peculiarity  to  that  eftate  : in  a word,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  kingdom  exhibits  a naked,  bleak,  dreary  view  for  want  of  wood,  which  has  been 
deftroyed  for  a century  paft,  with  the  moft  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  and  ftill  continues  to  be 
cut  and  wafted,  as  if  it  was  not  worth  the  prefervation.  The  Baltic  fir  fupplies  all  the  ufes 
of  the  kingdom,  even  thofe  for  which  nothing  is  proper  but  oak;  and  the  diftance  of  all  the, 
ports  of  Ireland  from  that  fea,  makes  the  fupply  much  dearer  than  it  is  in  England. 

In  converfation  with  gentlemen,  I found  they  very  generally  laid  the  deftrudlion  of  timber 
to  the  common  people  ; who,  they  fay,  have  an  averfion  to  a tree  ; at  the  earl  left  age  they 
Heal  it  for  a walking-ftick ; afterwards  for  a fpade  handle;  later  for  a car  ftraft ; and  later 
ftill  for  a cabbin  rafter;  that  the  poor  do  fteal  it  is  certain,  but  I am  clear  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  may  thank  themfelves.  Is  it  the  confumption  of  flicks  and  handles  that  has 
deftroyed  millions  of  acres  ? Abfurdity  ! The  profligate,  prodigal,  worthlefs  landowner  cuts 
down  his  acres,  and  leaves  them  unfenced  againft  cattle,  and  then  he  has  the  impudence  to 
charge  the  fcarcity  of  trees  to  the  walking-fticks  of  the  poor,  goes  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons- and  votes  for  an  aft,  which  lays  a penalty  of  forty  {hillings  on  any  poor  man  having  a 
'twig  in  his  pofleflion,  which  he  cannot  account  for.  This  aft,  and  twenty  more  in  the  fame 
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fpirit,  (lands  at  prefent  a monument  of  their  felf-condemnation  and  oppreflion.  They  have 
made  w'ood  fo  fcarce,  that  the  wretched  cottars  cannot  procure  enough  for  their  necefi'ary 
confumption,  and  then  they  pafs  penal  laws  on  their  ftealing,  or  even  pofTeffing,  what  it  is 
impoflible  for  them  to  buy.  If  by  another  adl  you  would  hang  up  all  the  landlords  who  tut 
woods  without  fencing,  and  deftroy  trees  without  planting,  you  would  lay  your  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  rid  the  kingdom  of  fome  of  the  greateft  pefts  in  it  j but  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  common  fenfe,  let  the  poor  alone,  for  whofe  ftealipg  in  this,  as  in  moft  other 
cafes,  nobody  ought  to  be  anfwerable  but  yourfeives.  I,  was  an  eye-witnefs  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  of  woods  cut  down  and  not  copfed.  The  honedeft  poor  upon  earth,  if  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  the  iri(h,  would  be  dealers  of  wood,  for  they  mud  either  deal  or  go 
without  what  is  an  abfolute  necefTary  of  life.  Indead  of  being  the  dedroyers  of  trees,  I am 
confident  they  may  be  made  piefervers  of  them  ; recolledt  Sir  William  Ofborne’s  moun- 
taineers, to  whom  he  gave  a few  Lombardy  poplars,  they  cherdhed  them  with  as  much  care 
as  his  own  gardener  could  have  done.  At  Mitcheldown,  I had  opportunities  of  making  ob- 
fervations  which  convinced  me  of  the  fame  thing  ; I faw  in  every  refpedl,  indeed  all  over 
Ireland,  the  greateft  readinefs  to  do  whatever  would  recommend  them  to  their  landlord’s 
favour.  I had  three  plans  relative  to  wood,  which  I have  reafon  to  believe  would  anfwer 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom:  Firjl^  To  give  premiums  to  the  cottars  who  planted  and 
preferved  trees^  and  not  to  let  it  depend  on  the  premium  alone,  but  to  keep  a lift  of  thofe 
who  appeared  as  candidates,  and  upon  every  other  occafion  to  let  them  be  objedls  of  favour. 
Second^  To  force  all  the  tenantry  to  plant  under  the  following  claufe  in  their  leafes  : 

“ Jnd  aljo^  that  the  fold  A.  B.  his  heirs  and  ajjigns,  Jhall  and  willj  every  year^  during  the  con- 

tinuance  of  this  demife,  well  and  truly  plant.,  and  thoroughly  fecure  until  the  end  of  the  faid  term, 
“ from  all  injury  or  damage  by  cattle,  or  otherwife,  one  timber  tree  for  every  acres  that  are 

“ contained  in  the  herein  demifed  premifes,  provided  that  fuch  trees  Jhall  be  fupplied 'gratis,  on  demand, 
“ by  the  faid  C.  D,  his  heirs  and  ajjigns  ; and  in  cafe  any  trees  Jhall  die  or  fail,  that  in  fuch  cafe  the 
“ faid  A.  B.  Jhall  and  will  plant  in  the  year  next  after  fuch  death  or  failure,  an  equal  nurnber  of 
“ timber  tree^  in  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  in  the  place  or  (lead  of  fuch  tree  or  trees  fo  dying  or  failing 
“ as  aforefatd ; and  in  cafe,  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  demife,  the  proper  number  of  trees,  of  a 
“ due  age,  according  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  thefe  premifes,  be  not  left  growing  and  fianding 
“ upon  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  or  fome  part  thereof,  that  then  the  faid  A.  B.  his  heirs  or  affigns, 
“ Jhall  forfeit  and  pay  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  heirs  and  ajftgns,  the  fum  of  five  Jhillings  for  every 
“ tree  fo  deficient  by  death,  failure,  injury,  or  negligence.” 

The  proportion  of  acres  per  tree  to  be  according  to  circumftances.  It  (hould  always  be 
remembered,  that  the  claufes  of  a leafe  rarely  execute  themfclves  ; it  is  the  landlord’s,  or  his 
■ agent’s  attention  that  muft  make  them  efficient.  A tenantry  every  where  is  very  much  de- 
pendent, unlefs  leafes  for  lives  are  given,  but  I fuppofe  them  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
Ireland  their  poverty  makes  this  dependance  ftill  greater.  They  a(k  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rent;  they  run  in  arrears  ; they  are  threatened  or  driven  ; if  they  pay  well, 
ftill  they  have  fome  favour  to  afk,  or  expert ; in  a word,  they  are  in  fuch  a fituation,  that 
attention  would  fecure  the  moft  entire  compliance  with  fuch  a claufe.  If  once,  or  twice, 
upon  an  eftate,  a man  was  drove  for  his  rent,  who  negledled  the  trees,  while  another  in  the 
fame  circumftances  had  time  given  him,  becaufe  he  preferved  them,  the  elFedl  would  pre- 
fently  be  feen.  ’Third,  To  have  a magazine  of  fticks,  fpade  handles,  pieqes  for  cars,  and 
cabbins,  &c.  laid  in  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  and  kept  for  felling  at  prime  coft  to  whoever  would 
buy  them.  Thefe  would  want  to  be  purchafed  but  for  a few  years,  as  fmall  plantations  of 
the  timber  willow  would  in  four  years  furnilh  an  ample  fupply. 

That  thefe  three  circumftances  united,  would  prefently  plant  a country  I am  convinced  ; I 
faw  a willingnefs  among  Lord  Kingfborough’s  little  tenants  to-do  it,  fome  even  who  made 
a beginning  the  very  firft  year  ; and  hundreds  allured  me  of  their  moft  affiduous  compliance. 
Such  a plan  moft  certainly  (hould  not  preclude  large  annual  plantations  on  the  land  which  a 
gentleman  keeps  in  hand  ; but  the  beauty  of  the  country  depends. on  trees,  fcattered  over  the 
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whole  face  of  it.  What  a figure  would  Ireland  make  on  a comparifon  with  its  prefent  ftate, 
if  one  tree  now  flood  by  each  cabbin  ! but  it  is  the  fpirit  of  tire  irifh  nation  to  attempt  every 
thing  by  laws,  and  then  leave  thofe  laws  to  execute  themfelves,  which  indeed  with  many  of 
them  is  not  at  all  amifs.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  whether  the  adl  which  gives  to  the  tenant 
a property  in  the  trees  he  plants,  to  be  afcertained  by  a jury  at  the  end  of  the  Icafe,  and  paid 
by  the  landlord,  has  any  great  tendency  to  encreafe  the  quantity  of  wood.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately raifed  an  undecided  queftion  of  law,  whether  the  aft  goes  to  trees,  which  were  ori- 
ginally furnifhed  from  the  landlord’s  nurfery,  or  planted  in  confequence  of  a claufe  in  a leafe. 
If  it  fliould  fo  interfere  with  fuch  plantations,  it  would  be  highly  mifchievous  : Alfo,  for  a 
man  to  be  forced  either  to  buy  or  to  fell  his  property,  at  the  price  fixed  by  a jury,  is  a harfh 
circumflance.  To  this  caufe  it  is  probably  owing,  that  the  plantations  made  in  confequence 
of  that  aft,  are  perfeftly  infignificant. 

I have  made  many  very  minute  calculations  of  the  expence,  growth,  and  value  of  planta- 
tions in  Ireland,  and  am  convinced  from  them  that  there  is  no  application  of  the  beft  land  in 
that  kingdom  will  equal  the  profit  of  planting  the  worft  in  it.  A regard  for  the  intereft  of 
pofterity  call  for  the  oak  and  other  trees  which  require  more  than  an  age  to  come  to  maturity, 
but  with  other  views  the  quick  growing  ones  are  for  profit  much  fupeiior;  thefe  come  to 
perfedlion  fo  fpeedily  that  three  fourths  of  the  landlords  of  the  kingdom  might  expeft  to  cut 
where  they  planted,  and  reap  thofe  great  profits,  which  mofl  certainly  attend  it.  There  are 
timber  willows  (fallies  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland)  which  rife  with  incredible  rapidity.  I 
have  meafured  them  at  Mr.  Bolton’s  near  Waterford  tweniy-one  feet  high  in  the  third  year 
from  the  planting,  and  as  flrait  as  a larch.  With  this  willow,  woods  would  arife  as  it  were 
by  enchantment,  and  all  forts  of  farm  offices  and  cabbins  might  be  built  of  it  in  feven 
years  from  planting.  Is  it  not  inexcul^ble  to  complain  of  a want  of  wood  when  it  is  to  be 
had  with  fo  much  eafe  ? Larch  and  beech  thrive  wonderfully  wherever  I have  feen  them 
planted  ; and  the  lombardy  poplar  makes  the  fame  luxuriant  fhoots  for  which  it  is  famous  in 
England  ; and  though  a foft  wood  yet  it  is  applicable  to  fuch  a multiplicity  of  purpofes,  and 
foeafily  propagated  that  it  deferves  the  greateft  attention. 

As  to  oak  they  are  always  planted  in  Ireland,  from  a nurfery  I have  feen  very  handforhe 
trees  as  old  as  fifteen  years,  fome  perhaps  older,  but  even  at  that  age  they  run  incomparably 
more  into  head  than  plants  in  England  which  have  never  been  tranfplanted.  It  is  a great 
misfortune  that  a century  at  leaft  is  necelTary  to  prove  the  mifehief  of  the  praftice  ; We 
know  by  moft  ample  experience  that  the  noble  oaks  in  England  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  the 
large  fhips  of  war,  were  all  yi>zv»  where  they  remained.  That  tree  pufties  its  tap  root  fo 
powerfully  that  I have  the  greatefl  reafon  to  believe  the  future  growth  fuffers  eflentially  from 
its  being  injured,  and  I defy  the  moft  flcilful  nurferyman  to  take  them  up  upon  a large  fcale 

without  breaking,  if  it  is  broke  in  the  part  where  it  is  an  almoft  imperceptible  thread,  it  is 

juft  the  fame  as  cutting  it  off  in  a larger  part,. the  fteady  perpendicular  power  is  loft,  arid  the 
furface  roots  muft  feed  the  plant,  thefe  may  do  for  a certain  growth,  and  to  a certain  period, 
but  the  tree  will  never  become  the  fovereign  of  the  foreft,  or  the  waves.  I know  feveral 
plarrtations  of  fown  oak  in  England  from  twelve  to  thirty,  and  fome  forty  years  growth  which 
are  truly  beautiful,  and  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  I have  feen  in  Ireland. 

The  woods  yet  remaining  in  that  kingdom  are  what  in  England  would  be  called  copfes. 
They  are  cut  down  at  various  growths,  fome  being  permitted  to  ftand  forty  years.  Attentive 
landlords  fence  when  they  cut  to  preferve  the  future  fhoots,  others  do  not.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  fyftem  with  a view  to  which  I recommend  planting,  timber  of  any  kind  cut  as  fuch 
will  pay  double  and  treble  what  the  fhoots  from  any  ftubs  in  the  world  will  do.  They  may 
come  to  a tolerable  fize,  and  yield  a large  value  ; but  the  profit  is  not  to  be  compared  with. 
To  explain  this,  permit  me  one  or  two  remarks. 

If  willow,  poplars,  afh,  See.  are  planted  for  timber  to  be  cut  at  whatever  age,  ten,  twenty 

or  thirty  years  ; when  cut  the  ftools  will  throw  out  many  fhoots,  but  let  it  not  be  imagined 

that  thefe  fhoots  v;i!l  ever  again  become  timber  ; they  will  never  be  any  thing  but  copfe  wood, 
and  attended  in  future  with  no  more  than  the  copfe  profit,  which  is  not  half  that  of  timber, 
in  luch  a cafe  the  land  fhould  be  new  planted,  and  the  old  ftools  either  grubbed  up  for  fewel, 
or  elfe  the  growth  from  them  cut  very  often  for  faggots  till  the  new  timber  gets  up  enough  to 
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drip  on  and  deftroy  it.  The  common  pradllce  in  Ireland  is  cutting  young  frees  down  when  they 
do  not  fhoot  well,  this  is  converting  timber  to  copfe  wood  ; attention  to  cutting  off  all  the 
(hoots  but  one  will  train  up  a ftem,  but  I queftion  whether  it  will  ever  make  a capital  tree  : 
if  the  other  (hoots  are  not  annually  cut  it  will  never  be  any  tree  at  all  j and  yet  it  is  certainly 
a fa£l  that  the  new  (hoot  is  much  finer  than  the  old  one,  which  perhaps  would  have  come  to 
nothing  ; but  better  remove  it  entirely  than  depend  on  new  (hoots  for  making  timber.  The 
gentlemen  in  that  kingdom  are  much  too  apt  to  think  they  have  got  timber,  when  in  fadthey 
have  nothing  but  fine  large  copfe  wood.  A ftrong  proof  of  this  is  the  great  double  ditches 
made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  generally  a(h,  thefe 
for  two  reafons  are  ufually  (for  the  age)  not  half  fo  good  as  trees  of  the  fame  growth  in 
England  ; one  is,  many  of  them  were  cut  when  young,  and  arofe  from  (tools ; the  other  is 
their  growing  out  of  a high  dry  bank,  full  of  the  roots  of  four  rows  of  white  thorn  or  apple 
quick,  behdes  thofe  of  the  trees  themfelves.  It  is  a fa6l  that  I never  faw  a fingle  capital  tree 
growing  on  thefe  banks  : all  hedge  trees  are  difficult  to  preferve,  and  therefore  mud  have  been 
cut  when  young.  A(h  in  England  growing  from  a level  are  generally  worth  in  forty  years 
from  forty  (hillings  to  three  pounds.  And  1 know  many  trees  of  fifty  to  fixty  years  growth 
that  would  fell  readily  at  from  four  to  eight  pounds,  yet  the  price  in  Ireland  is  higher. 
Another  pradlice  which  is  common  in  that  kingdom  is  pruning  timber  trees,  and  even  oaks. 
I was  petrified  at  feeing  oaks  of  ten  and  fifteen  feet  high  with  all  the  fide  (hoots  cut  off.  There 
are  treatifes  upon  planting  which  recommend  this  pradfice  as  well  as  cutting  down  young  trees 
to  make  the  better  timber.  There  are  no  follies  which  are  not  countenanced,  a-nd  even  pre- 
fcribed  in  fome  book  or  other,  but  unhappy  is  it  for  a kingdom  when  they  are  liftened  to. 
Burn  your  books,  and  attend  to  nature;  come  to  England  and  view  our  oak,  our  alh,  and  our 
beech  all  felf  fown,,  and  never  curfed  with  the  exertions  of  art.  Shew  me  fuch  trees  from 
the  hands  of  nurferymen  and  pruners  before  you  wafte  your  breath  with  (hallow  reafoning  to 
prove  that  the  moft  common  of  the  operations  of  nature  mufthe  a(/fted  by  the  axe  or  pruning 
hook. 

One  reafon  why  both  fences  and  trees  in  Ireland  which  have  once  been  made  are  now 
negledled  and  in  ruin,  is  owing  to  the  firft  planting  being  all  that  is  thought  of  ; the  hedges 
are  fuffered  to  grow  for  thirty  or  forty  years  without  cutting;  the  confequence  of  which  is 
their  being  ragged,  and  open  at  bottom,  and  full  of  gaps  whole  perches  long.  But  all 
fences  (hould  be  cut  periodically,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  trees  ought  never  to  be 
touched,  their  pufhing  out  many  (hoots  for  every  one  that  is  taken  off;  this  (hould  be 
repeated  every  .fifteen  years  ; a proper  portion  of  the  thorns  (hould  be  plalhed  down  to  form 
an  impenetrable  live  hedge,  and  the  reft  cut  off,  and  made  into  faggots.  But  in  the  iri(h  way 
the  fences  yield  no  fewel  at  all.  To  permit  a hedge  to  grow  too  long  without  cutting,  not 
only  ruins  it  for  a fence,  but  fpoils  the  trees  that  are  planted  with  it. 

Laftly.,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  amazing  neglecft  in  not  planting  ofier  grounds  for  making 
bafkets  and  fmall  hoops,  is  unpardonable  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  no  where  thrive 
better  ; a fmall  one  I planted  in  the  county  of  Corke  grew  fix  feet  the  firft  year,  yet  at  that 
port  there  is  a confiderable  importation  of  them  from  Portugal, 
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The  manure  commonlyufed  in  Ireland  is  lime;  inexhauftible  quarries  of  the  fined  linre- 
ftone  are  found  in  moft  parts  of  that  idand,  with  either  turf,  or  culm  at  a moderate  price 
to  burn  it.  To  do  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  juftice,  they  underftand  this  branch  of 
hulbandry  very  well,  and  pradlice  it  with  uncommon  fpirit.  Their  kilns  are  the  beft  1 have 
any  where  feen,  and  great  numbers  are  kept  burning  the  whole  year  through,  without  a 
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bought  of  flopping  on  account  of  the  winter.  Their  draw  kilns  burn  up  to  forty  barrels  a 
day ; and  what  they  call  french  kilns,  which  burn  the  ftone  without  breaking,  have  been  made 
even  to  five  thoufand  barrels  in  a kiln.  Mr.  Leflie  laying  ten  thoufand  barrels  on  his  land  in 
one  year,  and  Mr.  A Id  worth  as  much,  are  inltances  which  I never  heard  equalled.  The 
following  table  will  Ihew  the  general  pra£lice. 


Barrels 

Price  per  barrel. 

per  acre. 

s.  d f. 

Mr.  MTarlan, 

160 

7 

Slaine, 

120 

7 

Headfort, 

80 

Packenham, 

6 

Mr.  Marley, 

160 

I 0 

Kilfaine, 

80 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

40 

2 6 

Hampton, 

12s 

7 

Ld.  Ch.  Baron  Forfter, 

160 

9 

• Market  Hill, 

30 

1 6 

Warrenftown, 

140 

I I 

Lecale, 

1*5 

II 

Mr.  Leflie, 

160 

Newtown  Limavady, 

100 

1 0 

Caftle  Caldwel,. 

6 

Innifkilling, 

80 

. 8' 

Florence  Court, 

60 

8 

Farnham, 

150 

Mr.  Mahon,. 

5 

Mr,  Brown, 

3 

Mr.  French, 

1. 

4 

Woodlawn, 

4 

Annfgrove, 

100 

8 

Mr.  Aid  worth. 

160 

6 

Lord  Donneraile, 

80 

5 2 

Mallow, 

100 

1 I 

Mr.  Gordon, 

50 

7 2 

Coolmore, 

40 

9 

Nedeen, 

I 0 

Mucrus, 

70 

7 

Mr.  Blennerhaflet, 

100 

6 

Mr.  Bateman, 

50 

6 

Tarbat, 

40 

1 0 

Lord  Tyrone, 

200 

I 0 

Average, 

100 

-,9 

Thefe  quantities  are  upon  the  whole  confiderable.  The  price  fhews  the  plenty  of  this 
manure  in  Ireland.  To  find  any  place  where  it  can  be  burnt  for  three  pence  and  four  pence  is 
truly  wonderful,  but  can  only  be  from  the  union  of  turf  and  limeftone  at  the  fame  place. 

1 no  where  heard  of  any  land  that  had  been  over  limed,  or  on  which  the  repetition  of  it 
had  proved  fo  difadvantageous  as  it  has  fometimes  been  found  in  England  *. 

* See  a Letter  from  the  late  Earl  of  Holdernefs  to  me,  inferted  in  the  fecond  Edition  of  the 
Korthtrn  Tour,. 
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Limeftone  gravel  is  a manure  peculiar  to  Ireland ; and  is  moft  excellent.  It  is  a blue 
gravel,  mixed  with  ftones  as  large  as  a man’s  lift,  and  fometintes  with  a clay  loam  ; but 
the  whole  mafs  has  a very  ftrong  efFeivefcence  with  acid.  On  uncultivated  lands  it  has  the 
fame  wonderful  effect  as  lime,  and  on  clay  arable,  a much  greater  ; but  it  is  beneficial  to  all 
foils.  In  the  ifleof  Anglefea,  a country  which  very  much  refembles  Ireland,  there  is  a gravel 
much  like  it,  which  has  alfo  fame  effervefcence  j but  I never  met  with  it  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  — 

Marie  in  Ireland  is  not  fa  common  as  thefe  manures.  That  which  Is  ofteneft  found  is  white, 
and  remarkably  light ; it  lies  generally  under  bogs.  Shell  marie  is  dredged  up  in  the  Shannon, 
and  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford. 

In  the  catalogue  of  manures,  I wifli  I could  add  the  comports  formed  in  well  littered 
farm  yards,  but  there  is  not  any  part  of  hufbandry  in  the  kingdom  more  neglerrted  than  this; 
indeed  I have  fcarce  any  where  feen  the  leart  vertige  of  fuch  a convenience  as  a yard  furroundcd 
with  offices  for  the  winter  Ihelter,  and  feeding  of  cattle.  All  forts  of  animals  range  about  the 
field  in  winter,  by  which  means  the  quantity  of  dung  raifed  is  contemptible.  To  dwell  upon 
a point  of  fuch  acknowledged  importance  is  needlefs.  Time  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  introduce  a 
better  fyftem. 

i WASTELANDS. 

Although  the  proportion  of  wafte  territory  is  not,  I apprehend,  fo  great  in  Ireland  as  It  is 
in  England,  certainly  owing  to  the  rights  of  commonage  in  the  latter  country  which  fortu- 
nately have  no  exiftence  in  Ireland  ; yet  are  the  tradls  of  defart  mountains  and  bogs  very 
confiderable.  Upon  thefe  lands  is  to  be  pradliced  the  mort  profitable  hufbandry  in  the  king’s 
dominions ; for  T'am  perfuaded  the  improvement  of  mountain  land  to  be.  By  that  ex- 
preffion  is  not  to  be  underftood  only  very  high  lands,  all  warte  in  Ireland  that  are  not  bog  they 
call  mountain-,  fo  that  you  hear,  of  land  under  that  denomination  where  even  a hillock  is  not 
to  be  feen.  The  largert  trails,  however,  are  adjoining  to  real  mountains,  efpecially  where 
they  flope  off  to  a large  extent  gradually  to  the  fouth.  Of  this  fort  lord  Kingfbrough  has  a 
very  extenfive  and  mort  unprofitable  range.  In  examining  it,  with  many  other  mountains,  and 
in  about  five  months  experience  of  the  beginning  only  of  an  improvement  under  mydireilion 
there,  I had  an  opportunity  of  afcertaihing  a few  points  which  made  me  better  acquainted  with 
the  prailicability  of  thofe  improvements  than  if  I had  only  parted  as  a traveller  through  the 
kingdom.  By  ftating  a few  of  the  circumrtanccs  of  this  attempt,  others  who  have  mountains 
under  fimilar  circumrtanccs  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  undertaking  their  improvement. 
The  land  has  a very  gentle  declivity  from  the  Galty  mountains  towards  the  fouth,  and  to  a 
new  road  lord  Kinglborough  made  leading  from  Mitchelrtown  towards  Cahir,  which  road  he 
very  wifely  judged  was  the  firft  ftep  to  the  improvement  of  the  wafte  parts  of  Jiis  eftate  as  well 
as  a great  publick  benefit.  The  fouth  fide  of  this  road  limeftone  is  found,  and  on  the  north 
fide,  the  improveme'nt  was  begun  in  a fpot  that  included  fome  tolerable  good  land,  fome 
exceeding  rough  and  ftoney,  and  a wet  bottom  where  there  was  a bog  tvyp,  three,  and  four 
feet  deep  ; the  land  yielded  no  other  profit  than  being  a commonage  to  the  adjoining  farm,  in 
which  way  it  might  pay  the  rent  poffibly  of  a {hilling  an  acre  : Twenty  thoufand  acres  by 
eftimation  joined  it  in  the  fame  fituation  which  did  not  yield  the  fourth  of  that  rent.  In  june 
I built  a lime  kiln  which  burnt  twenty  barrels  a day,  and  cut,  led,  and  ftacked  turf  enough 
to  keep  it  burning  a whole  twelvemonth,  fketched  the  fences  of  four  inclofures,  making 
thirty-four  acres -and  finifticd  the  firft  work  of  them,  leaving  the  reft,  and  planting  till 
winter  *.  I cleared  two  inclofureS  of  ftones  ; pared  and  burnt  them  ; burpt  eight  hundred 

♦ Where  fences  muft  be  done  by  the  day  and  not  the  perch,  which  will  generally  be  the  cafe  in 
the  beginning  of  an  improvement  in  a very  wild  country,  from  the  labo'urers  being  totally  ignorant 
of  taking  work  by  meafure  ; ail  that  is  poflible  fhould  be  executed  in  fummer,  efpecially  in  fo  wet 
a climate  as  Ireland  ; and  when  no  more  is  paid  for  a day  in  july  than  in  december.  Some  of  my 
banks  fell  with  the  autumn  rains,  owing  to  two  caufes  ; firft,  the  men,  inftead  of  knowing  how  to 
make  a ditch  were  mountaineers,  who  fcarcely  knew  the  right  end  of  a fpade  ; and  fecondly,  it 
proved  the  dryeft  feafon  that  ever  was  known  in  Ireland, 
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barrels  of  lime,  limed  one  incloi’ure,  and  fowcd  one  third  with  wheat,  a third  with  rye,  and 
the  other  with  here,  as  an  experiment  ; the  other  field  with  turneps,  which  from  the  continual 
drought,  failed.  Two  cabbins 'were  built.  And  ihe  whole  expence  in  five  months,  including 
the  price  of  all  ploughing,  and’carriage,  (the  ]a:ter  from  the  miferable  cars  and  at  a 

moft  extravagant  rate)  buy ing  timber,  fteward’s  wages,  &c.  a(nounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  I'he  moment  the  neighbours  underfiood  the  works  were  at  an  end,  fome  of  them 
oft'ered  (nc  ten  (hillings  an  acre  for  the  land  to  take  it  as  it  was,  which  is  juft  eleven  per  cent, 
for  the  mpne,y,  but  I could  have  got  more.  I'he  following  were  the  only  data  gained  : lime 
burnt  for  fivepence  a barrel.  Paring  with  the  graft'an  in  ftony  land  30  s.  to  40  s,  an  acre,  and 
done  by  the  plough  at  eight  (hillings  much  better,  burning  and  fpreading  the  a(hes  depends  on 
weather,  one  piece  coft  above  twenty,  (hillings  an  acre,  the  other  not  five,  but  on  an  average  I 
(hould  calculate  it  at  ten  ihillings.  'I'he  whole  operation  may  be  very  well  dune  with  the  plough 
ay  twenty  (hillings.  Clearing  from  (tones  and  carting  away,  various;  I found  a very  ftoney 
piece  could  be  cleared  at  twelve  (hillings  an  acre.  A fingle  ditch  (even  feet  broad,  and  from 
three  to  five  deep,  the  bank  nine  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  colt  one  (hilling  and 
fixpence ; but  this  expence  would  have  lelTened  when  they  were  more  accuftomed  to  it:  con- 
fequently  a double  fence  with  a fpace  between  left  for  planting,  three  (hillings. 

My  defign  wa,s  topurchafe  a flock  of  mountain  (heep  in  the  following  fpring,  and  keep  them 
through  the  fummer  in  the  mountains,  but  folding  them  every  night  in  the  improvement,  in 
which  work  I could  have  inftrutfted  the  people,  and  when  once  they  had  feen  the  benefit  I do  not 
think  the  pradfice  would  ever  have  been  loft.  To  have  provided  plenty  of  turneps  for  their 
winter  fupport,  and  improved  the  breed  by  giving  them  Tome  better  tups,  but  to  have  done 
this  gradually  in  proportion  as  their  food  improved.  Turneps  to  be  for  fome  years  the  only 
crop,  except  fmall  pieces  by  way  of  trial.  To  have  laid  down  the  land  to  grafs  after  a 
proper  courfe  of  turneps  in  the  manner  and  with  the  feeds  I pra£lifed  in  Hertfordfliire,  which 
would  have  (hewn  what  that  operation  is.  There  is  not  a complete  meadow  in  the  whole 
country.  To  have  proportioned  the  (lieep  to  the  turneps  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  an 
acre  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  : there  is  a power  in  fuch  wafte  trafts  of  keeping 
any  number  in  fummer;  the  common  people  keep  them  all  the  year  roimd  on  the  mountains. 
Th^  annual  produ£(  of  the  improved  land  is  in  this  fyftem  very  eafily  afeertained.  Suppofe 
only  twenty  * Iheep  per  acre,  and  no  more  than  fifteen  lambs  from  them,  worth  two  (hillings 
and  fixpence  each,  it  is  thirty  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence,  and  the  twenty  fleeces  at  one  (hilling 
make  fifty-feven  (hillings  and  fixpence;  about  three  pound  therefore  may  be  reckoned  the  low- 
eft  value  of  an  acre  of  turneps  at  firft  ; but  as  fucceflive  crops  on  the  fame  land  improve  greatly, 
they  would  winter  more  than  twenty,  and  both  lambs  and  wool  be  more  valuable,  fo  that  from 
a variety  of  circumftances  I have  attended  to  in  that  country,  I am  clear  the  common  value  of 
the  turneps  might  be  carried  to  four  pounds,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  perhaps  to  five 
pounds  an  acre.  And  to  (late  the  expence  of  fuch  an  improvement  completely  finiflied  at  ten 
pounds  an  acre,  including  every  article  whatever ; three  crops  of  turneps  amply  repay  the 
whole,  and  the  future  produce  or  rent  of  the  land,  neat  profit.  This  would  be  twenty  (hil- 
lings an  acre  ; twenty-five  (hillings  are  commonly  paid  for  much  worfe  land.  The  real  fadt 
of  fuch  improvements  is  a landlord’s  accepting  an  eftate  gratis,  or  at  lead  paying  nothing  but 
trouble  for  it.  Nearly  fuch  conclufions  muft  be  drawn  fiotn  lord  Altamont’s  mountain  works, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  minutes.  I (hould  remark  that  the  people  I employed, 
though  as  ignorant  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  never  feen  a turnep  hoe,  hoed  the  turneps 
when  I (hewed  them  the  manner,  very  readily,  and  though  not  (kilfully,  well  enough  to  prove 
their  docility  would  not  be  wanting  ; it  was  the  fame  with  the  paring  mattock,  and  the  Nor- 
folk turnep  fower.  They  very  readily  execute  orders,  and  feem  to  give  their  inclination  to  it. 

There  are  feveral  reafons  which  make  thefe  improvements  more  profitable  and  eafy  in 
Ireland  than  they  are  in  England.  There  are  no  common  rights  to  encounter,  which  are  the 
curfe  of  our  moors.  Buildings,  which  in  England  form  one  of  the  heavieft  articles,  are  but 
a trifling  expence  ; make  the  land  good,  and  you  will  let  it  readily  without  any  at  all  ; or  at 
lead  with  an  allowance  of  a roof  towards  a cabbin  ; and  laftly,  the  proportionate  value  of 
improved  land  compared  with  that  of  unimproved  is  much  higher  than  it  is  with  us,  owing  to 

• It  is  to  be  rioted  that  (lock  (heep  are  only  baited,  and  that  chiefly  in  bad  weather.  The  winters 
in  Ii eland  are  much  milder  than  in  England. 
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the  want  of  capital,  rendering  all  improvements  fo  rare,  and  to  the  common  people  fo  difficult. 
Three  hundred  pounds  a year  fteadily  employed  in  I'uch  an  undertaking,  would  in  a few  years 
create  arv  ellate  fufficient  for  the  greateft  undertakings  : but  fuccefs  depends  on  a regular 
unbroken  exertion,  a point  I found  very  few  perfons  in  Ireland  thoroughly  underftood,  owing 
to  their  not  being  accuftomed  to  large  flocks  of  fheep  regulary  depending  on  turneps.  At 
the  (ame  time  that  this  work  was  carrying  on,  his  lordlhip,  by  my  advice,  encouraged  the 
pealantry  to  take  in  fmall  parts  of  thefe  mountains  themfeives.  The  adjoining  farms  be- 
ing out  of  leafe,  he  had  a power  of  doing  what  he  pleafed ; I marked  a road,  and  affigned 
portions  of  the  wafte  on  each  fide  to  fuch  as  were  willing  to  form  the  fences  in  the  man- 
ner preferibed,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  the  land,  allowing  each  a guinea  towards  his  cabbin, 
and  promifing  the  beft  land  rent  free  for  three  years,  and  the  worft  for  five;  the  eagernefs  with 
wliich  the  poor  people  came  into  this  fcheme,  convinced  me  that  they  wanted  nothing  but  a little 
encouragement  to  enter  with  all  their  might  and  fpirit  into  the  great  work  of  improvement. 
They  trufted  to  my  aflurance  enough  to  go  to  work  upon  the  ditches,  and  atSfually  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs.  In  all  undertakings  of  this  fort  in  Ireland  it  is  the  poor  cottars,  and 
the  very  little  farmers,  who  are  the  beft  tools  to  employ,  and  the  beft  tenants  to  let  the  land 
to;  but  this  circumflance  raifes  many  enemies  to  the  work  ; the  better  fort  who  have  been  ufed 
to  tread  upon  and  opprefs  are  ill  pleafed  to  fee  any  importance  or  independancy  given  to 
them  : and  the  whole  race  of  jobbing  gentlemen,  whofe  converfation  for  ever  takes  the  turn  of 
ridiculing  the  poverty  of  the  cottar  tenants,  will  always  be  ready  with  an  equal  cargo  of 
fallhood  and  ignorance  to  decry  and  depreciate  any  undertaking  which  is  not  to  conduce 
to  their  own  benefit  : if  a landlord  does  not  fteadily  refolve  to  laugh  at  all  this  tralh,  he  had 
better  never  think  of  improvements. 

Trifling  as  they  have  been  on  the  irifli  mountains,  yet  are  the  bogs  ftill  more  negledled. 
The  minutes  of  the  journey  fhew  that  a few  gentlemen  have  executed  very  meritorious 
works  even  in  thefe,  but  as  they,  unfortunately  for  the  publick,  do  not  live  upon  any  of 
the  very  extenfive  bogs,  the  inhabitants  near  the  latter  deny  the  application  of  their  remarks; 
Bogs  are  of  two  forts,  black  and  red.  The  black  bog  is  generally  very  good,  it  is  folid  almoft 
to  the  furface,  yields  many  allies  in  burning,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  improveable  though 
at  a heavy  expence.  The  red  fort  has  ufually  a reddifti  fubftance  five  or  fix  feet  deep  from 
the  furface,  which  holds  water  like  a fpunge,  yields  no  afties  in  burning,,  and  is  fuppofedla 
be  utterly  irreclaimable. 

In  the  variety  of  theories  which  have  been  ftarted  to  account  for  the  formation  of  bogs, 
difficulties  occur  which  are  not  eafily  folved:  yet  are  there  many  circumftances  which  affift  in 
tracing  the  caufe.  Various  forts  of  trees,  fome  of  them  of  a great  fize,  are  very  generally 
• found  in  them,  and  ufually  at  the  bottom,  oak,  fir,  and  yew  the  moft  common  ; the  roots  of 
thefe  trees  are  faft  in  the  earth;  fome  of  the  trees  feem  broken  off,  others  appear  to  be 
cut,  bufmore  with  the  marks  of  fire  on  them.  Under  fome  bogs  of  a confiderable  depth 
there  are  yet  to  be  feen  the  furrows  of  land  once  ploughed.  T'he  black  bog  is  a folid  weighty 
mafs  which  cuts  almoft  Jike  butter,  and  upon  examination  appears  to  refemble  rotten  wood. 
Under  the  red  bogs  there  is  always  a ftratum  if  not  equally  folid  with  the  black  bog,  nearly 
fo,  and  makes  as  good  fuel.  ■ There  is  upon  the  black  as  weil  as  the  red  ones  a furface  of  that 
£j)ungy  vegetable  mafs  which  is  cleared  away  to  get  at  the  bog  for  fuel,  but  it  is  (hallow  on 
thefe.  Sound  trees  are  found  equally  in  both  forts,  coth  differ  extremely  from  the  bogs  I have 
leen  in  England  in  the  inequality  of  the  furface  ; the  irilb  ones  are  rarely  level  but  rife  into  hills. 
1 have  feen  one  in  Dounegal  which  is-  a perfedt.  feenery  of  hill  and  dale.  The  fpontaneous 
growth  moft  common  is  heath  ; with  fome- bog  m-yrtle,  rufhes  and  a little  fedgy  grafs.  As  far 
as  I can  j-udge  by  roads,  laying  gravel  of  any  fort,  clay,  earth,  &c.  improves  the  bog, 
and  brings  good  grafs.  The  depth  of  .them  is  various,  they  have  been  fathomed  to  that  of- 
fifty  feet,  and  fome  are  faid  to  be  ftill  deeper. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  appears,  that  a foreftcut,  burnt,  or  broken  down,  is  probably  the 
origin  of  a bog.  In  all  countries  where  wood  is  lb  common  as  to  be  a weed,  it  is  deftroyed  by 
burning,  it  is  fo  around  the  Baltick,  and  in  America  at  prefent.  The  native  irifli  might  cut 
and  burn  their  woods  enough  for  the  tree  to  fall,  and  in  the  interim  between  fuch  an  operation, 
and  fucceffive  culture,  wars  and  other  inteftine  divifions  might  prevent  it  in  thofe  fpots,  which, 
fo  neglected  afterwards  became  bogs.  Trees  lying  very  thick  on  the  ground  would  become 
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an  impeJim^nt  to  all  ftreams  and  currents,  and  gathering  in  their  branches,  whatever  rubbifh 
fuch  waters  brought  with,  tbem,  form  a m^ifs  ot  a I'uhflance  \yhich  time  might  putrefy,  and 
give  that  acid  quality  to,  which  wouFd  preferve  fome  of  the  trunks  though  not  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  The  circumrtance  of  red  bogs  being  black  and  folid  at  the  bottom,  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  a black  bog  has  receiv^qd  le|s  accefiion  from  the  growth  and  putrefa£tion 
of  vegetables  after  the  formation  than  the  fed  ones,  which  from  fome  circumftances  of  foil 
or  water  might  yield  a more  luxuriant  furface  vegetation,  til!  it  produced  that  mafs  of  fpunge 
which  is  now  found  on  the  furface,  Th.;t  this  fuppofuiqn  is  quite  fatisfa£lory  l^cannot  afl'ert, 
but  the  effect  appears  to  be  a't'ltoft  pioflib'le,  -ahd  'a'cebdntsTor  the  diftm^tiori* between  the  two 
kinds,  'That  they,  receive  their  form  aind  ihCie'afe  frbm  a cohftaiit  vegetation 'appear  from  their 
rifing:  into  hills^if  they  did  not  vegetate  the  quantity  of  v.  atei*  they  contairr  would  keep  them 
on  a level, ■>  The  places  where  the  traces  of  plrtughing  aie  found,  1 Ihould  fuppofe  were  once 
fields  adjoiijing  to  the  woods,  and  when  the  bog  rofe  to  a certain  height  it  flowed  gradual- 
ly over  the  furrounding  land.  . i . 

But  the  means  of  improving  them  is  the  moft  important  confideration  at  prefent.  Various 
methods  have  been  preferibed,  and  fome  fmall  improvements  have  been  efFeited  by(  a few 
gentlemen,  but  at/q  large  an  ex  pence  that  iejs  a queflrion  how  far  their  operations  anfwered. 
Here,  therefore,  ogie  muft  call  in  theory  to  our  aid  ft^^om  a defidiency  of  praftice.  Forttinately 
for  a bog,  imptovdr,  drains  are  cu'tl  at  To-Ttfiall  j an' experice^  in  them,  that  that  neceflary 
work  is  done  at  a very  moderate  coft.  But  in-fpungy  o«es  k-muft  be  repeated  annually,  accord- 
ing to  the  fu-bftance  of  the  bog,  aind  no  other-  work'  attended!  to  but  linking  the  drains  lower 
and  lower,  by  no  iheans  till  you  come  to  the  bottom,  (the  heceflity  of  which  is  a vulgar  error) 
but  till  the  fpace.i'betwden^thdm  ivill'  bear  an  ox  in  boots.  Tnen  the  furface  fhould  be  leveled 
and  burnt,'  and  F'woulc  sfdv'fe  nothing  to  be  ddne  for  a yeajr  or  two  but'rollers  as  heavy  as 
might  be,  kept  repeaited  y going  over  it,  in  order  to  prefs  and  tonfolidate  the  furface.  Before 
any  thing  elfe'^was'afterqpted  1 W(iul4  fee  the  effedf  of  this  probably  the'  draining  and  rolling 
would  bring  up  a frefh  furCace_of  yegeta^iles  not  feen  before,  in  that  cafe  I fliould  have  very  few 
doubts  of  finifhing  the^  w,ork.  with  jthe  feeding,  treading,  and  fold  of  fheep  jy^ich  would 
encourage  the  white  clover  ^id.  grbfles  to  vegetate  ftrongly' ; fortunately  for  any  operation 
with  fheep  they  qan  kept  f^fely,  as  they  never  rot  in.a  drained  bog.  A very  ingenious 
friend  of  mine  thinks  the  whote  rtiight  be  done  with  fheepi  with  little  or  no  draining,  but 
from  viewing- the  bogs  Tanr  clear  that  is  impoflible.  During  the  time  of ‘rolling  and  fheep 
feeding,  the  drairis  I-wculd  have  kept  clearf  and  open,  the  labour  of  which  would  regularly  be 
lefs  and  lefs.  'When  the  furface  was  . fo 'hand  as  to  bear  car^,  marie,  clay,  gravel,  orjearth, 
might  be  carried  on  according  to  diftjant'e,  which  with  the  fheep  feeding  would  convert  it  into 
good  meadow.  But  cartihg  in  a)  large  improvement  would  probably  be  too  expenfive  ; I 
fhould  think  it  worth  while  to  try  the  e^perlrqeht  whether  it  would  not  be  pradlicable  to  fink 
afhaft  through  the'bog  iintb  the’gfavel  of  earth'-bepeath  it,  boarding  or  walling,  and  plaifler- 
ing  with  terrafs  or 'cement,  iiibTdcr  to  be'~a¥Ie"  tb'Jfaw'  ti^  the  under  flTa'tum,  as'all  the  chalk 
in  Hertfordfhire  is  raifed,  that  is,  wound  up  in  buckets;  chalk  is  fo  raifed  and  wheeled 
on  to.jthe  land  for.jthp  pric.p  ojj  eightpeppe  the  load  of  twenty  bqfhelsj  and  i§. found  a cheap 
irfiprovemeint  at  that' pricy,  yet  tlje  chalk  drawers,,  a,s  they  ca0  themfelves,  earn  two  fhilling  and 
two 'and  fixpence  each  day.  Whatever  the  means'  ufed,  certain  it  is  that  no  meadows  are  equal 
to  thofe  gained  by  improving  a bog;  they  are  of  a value  which  fcarcely  any  other  lands  rife 
to:  in  Ireland  I fnould  fuppofe  it  would  not  fall  fhort  of  forty  fhillings  an  acre,  and  rile 
in  many  cafes  to  three  pounds. 
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SECTION  XII. 

Cattle — Wool — Winter  Food. 

>; 

H E cattle  in  Ireland  are  much  better  than  the  tillage ; in  the  management  of  the  arable 
ground  the  irifli  are  five  centuries  behind  the  beft  cultivated  of  the  englilh  counties,  but 
the  moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  fpil,  have  reared,  aflifted  with  importations 
from  England,  a breed  of  cattle  and  fheep,  though  not  equal  to  ours,  yet  not  fo  many  de- 
grees below  them  as  might  be  expe6led  from  other  circumftances.  The  following  table  will 
fhew  the  prices  and  profit  on  fattening  bullocks  and  cows. 


FAT  BULLOCKS  and  COWS. 


Places. 

Price  Bull. 

Profit. 

Price,  Co<w. 

ProJit 

L 

s. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

1. 

9. 

d. 

Gibbllown, 

10 

0 

0 

4- 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

1 

>5 

0 

Lord  Bcftive,  , 

Packenham, 

. > 

4 

2 

6 

1 

*7. 

6 

1. 

4i 

0 

0 

z 

0 

0 

Tullamore, 

3 

7 

6’ 

2 

0 

0 

Shaeit  Caille, 
Ballynakill, 

5 

10 

0 

2 

S 

b 

4 

10 

0 

I 

16 . 

0 

Mr  Butler, 

s 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

S 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Belle  Ifle, 

3 

*5 

0 

1 

.1 1 

6 

Longford, 

4 

0 

0 

I 

>5 

0 

Mercra, 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Holymoont, 

2 

16 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Drumoland, 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Clare, 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Caftle  Oliver, 

5 

0 

0 

3 

8 

3 

Tipperary, 

4 

5 

0 

Cullen, 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Average, 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

3 

16 

0 

I 

16 

6 

> .j  :..J  1-  . •!' 


The  fyftem  purfued  in  fatting  thefe  beafts  Is  explained  fully  in  the  minutes  of  the  journey. 
I think  the  profit  remarkably  fmall.  The  exportation  of  beef,  and  its  prices,  will  be  given 
under  the  article  a?  it  forms  a principal  branch  jbf  the  commerce  of  Ireland.  . ^ 
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Places, 

SHEEP. 

Fleece,  | Profit. 

1 

lb.  qrs. 

s.  d. 

Slaine, 

4 2 

Tullamore, 

6 

Shaen  Caftle, 

4 

Mr.  Vicars 

6 2 

Mr.  Brown, 

10  0 

Kilfain, 

S 3 

Profpeii, 

5 3 

Mr.  Pepper, 

8 

Florence  Court, 

3 

Strokeltown, 

5 

17  0 

Ditto, 

10  0 

Elphin, 

S 

10  0 

Mercra, 

4 

Mr.  Brown. 

4 

Weftport, 

5 

Moniva, 

4 2 

Drumoland, 

5 3 

Annfgrove, 

4 

Lord  Donneraile, 

8 

Adair, 

7 

S H E E P. 

Places. 

Fleece, 

Profit. 

lb.  qrs. 

s.  d. 

Tipperary, 

5 3 

10  0 

Mr  Moore, 

7 

Furnefs, 

5 3 

Giofter, 

5 3 

Johnllown, 

S 3 

Mr  Head, 

10  0 

Cullen, 

5 3 

9 

Mitchell’s  Town, 

3 

Averages, 

5 

1 1 0 

Averages  of  the  Tour! 

through  the  North 

5 

10  0 

of  England,  3 

Ditto  Eaft  of  England, 

S 2 

II  8 

Average  of  England, 

5 * 

10  10 

Average  of  Ireland, 

5 

1 1 0 

From  hence  the  remark  I often  made  in  Ireland  is  confirmed,  that  their  ftieep  are  on  an 
average  better  than  thofe  in  England  ; the  weight  of  the  fleece  is  nearly  equal  to  it,  and 
profit  rather  higher,  notwithflanding  mutton  is  dearer  in  England  j this  is  owing  to  the  price 
of  wool  being  fo  much  higher  in  Ireland  than  it  is  with  us.  The  following  table  will  Ihew 
the  price  of  it  for  fourteen  years  in  both  kingdoms. 


Wool.  IN  THE  Fleece,  Ireland. 


Per  Jione 

16  lb. 

s.  d. 

In  the  year  1764  — 

— II  0 

1765 

— 10  0 

1766  — 

— — II  0 

1767  

13  0 

1768  

— 13  6 

1769 

136 

,770  

— 14  0 

1771 

S4  0 

1772* 

0 0 

1773*  

— > 0 0 

*774 

— 14  0 

*775 

16  0 

*776 

— 16  6 

*777  § 

17  6 

1778 

— - 0 0 

1779 

— 0 0 

Average,  — i3  8 

47  per  cent,  higher  in  Ireland  that  in  England. 


Wool  in  the  Fleece,  Lincohjhire. 


In  the  year  1764 

TTod  reduced 
to  Jione  of 
16  lb. 

s.  d. 
11  4 

1765 

II  4 

1766 

12  0 

*767 

10  8 

1768 

8 0 

*769 

8 0 

*770 

S 3 

*77* 

8 0 

1772 

8 3 

*773 

8 4 

*774 

9 0 

' *775 

9 6 

1776 

10  0 

*777 

9 9 

*778 

8 0 

*779  11 

6 9 

Average,  — 93 


• Unfettled  but  very  high.  § Communicated  by  Mr  Jofhua  Pine  in  the  woollen  trade,  Dublin. 
II  Communicated  by  Mr.  James  Oaks  in  the  woollen  trade  Bury,  Suffolk. 
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From  hence  Tt  appears,  that  wool  has  been  amazingly  higher  in  Ireland,  which  accounts 
for  the  fuperiority  in  the  profit  of  flieep.  There  are  feveral  reafans  for  their  height  of  price, 
but  the  principal  area  decreafe  in  the  quantity  produced,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  encreafe  in 
the  confumption.  The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn,  as  I Ihall  fhew  hereafter,  has 
occafioned  the  ploughing  up  great  tracEls  of  (heepwalk;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  poor  people 
have  improved  in  their  eloathing  very  much  : thcfe  reafons  are  fully  fufEcient  to  account  for 
that  rife  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  has  brought  it  to  be  higher  than  the  cnglifli  rate.  I'here 
is,  however,  another  very  powerful  reafon,  which  has  had  a conftant  operation,  and  which 
is  the  cheapnefs  of  fpinning  ; in  Ireland  this  is  twopence  halfpenny  and  threepence,  but  in 
England  fivepence  and  fixpence.  Great  quantities  are  therefore  fpun  into  yarn  in  Ireland, 
and  in  that  ftate  exported  to  England,  for  the  price  of  the  labour  is  fo  low,  that  a yarn 
manufadiurer  can  afford  to  give  a much  higher  price  for  wool  than  an  englifh  one,  and  yet 
fell  the  yarn  itfelf,  after  the  expence  of  freight  is  added,  as  cheap  as  englifh  yarn.  The 
quantities  of  yarn,  &c.  exported,  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

Many  gentlemen  have  made  very  fpirited  attempts  in  improving  the  cattle  and  fheep  in 
Ireland,  (o  that  the  mixture  of  the  Englifh  breed  of  cattle  has  fpread  all  over  the  kingdom; 
englifh  fheep  are  alfo  extending.  The  minutes  of  the  journey  fhew  that  the  fizeof  the  bul- 
locks is  much  encreafed  in  the  laft  twenty  years. 

But  profitable  as  fheep  are  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  near  fo  as  they  might  be,  if  turneps  were 
properly  attended  to  ; and  the  reafon  why  oxen  and  cows  yield  ftill  lefs  is  the  fame  deficiency. 
Themildnefs  of  the  climate  enables  the  ftock-mafter  to  do  with  but  little  winter  food,  and  this 
natural  advantage  proves  an  artificial  evil,  for  it  prevents  thofe  exertions,  which  the  farmers  in 
other  countries  are  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  fupport  their  flocks  and  herds.  Mild  as  the 
irifh  climate  is,  the  graziers  in  Tipperary,  that  is  in  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom,  find  nothing 
more  profitable  than  turneps,  though  hoeing  them  is  quite  unknown,  and  by  means  of  that 
root,  fo  very  imperfectly  managed,  fupply  Dublin  with  mutton  in  the  fpring,  to  their  very 
great  emolument.  But  the  want  of  winter  food  is  tfiore  apparent  in  black  cattle;  which  upon 
fuch  very  rich  land,  ought  to  rife  to  a fize  which  is  fcarce  evCr  met  with  in  Ireland,  the  ufuaf 
weight  being  from  four  to  eight  hundred  ; but  from'  four. thund red  and  a half  to  five  and 
fix  hundred  weight,  the  common  fize  on  the  rich  grounds  of  Limerick;  fuch  land  in  England 
is  covered  with  herds  that  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  weight  each  ; this  vaft  difference 
is  owing  to  their  being  reared  the  two  firft  winters  with  fuch  a deficiency  of  food,  that  their 
growth  is  Hinted,  fo  that  when  they  come  upon  the  fine  bullock  land,  they  are  of  a fize 
which  can  never  be  fattened  to  the  weight  of  englifh  oxen.  The  deficiency  in  turneps,  &c. 
renders  bay  very  valuable  in  Ireland,  which  occafions  its, being  given  fparingly  to  cattle  ; but 
if  they  had  while  young,  as  many  turneps  as  they  would  eat  in  addition  to  their  prefent 
quantity  of  hay,  and  were  proteCfed  in  warm  yards  againft  the  wind  and  rain,  they  would 
rife  to  a fize  unknown  at  prefent  in  that  kingdom.  Upon  this  and  a variety  of  other  ac- 
counts, there  isjfcarcely  any  objedt  in  its  agriculture  of  fo  much  importance  as  the  inlrodudlion 
of  that  plant  under  the  right  cultivation. 
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Tythes — Church  Lands. 

/^U  R After  kingdom  labours  under  this  heavy  burthen  as  well  as  her  neighbours,  to  which 
is  very  much  owing  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  fo  great  a part  of  her  territory.  The 
following  are  the  minutes  of  the  journey: 
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Place  i. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Bere. 

Potatoes. 

^5 

e 

l 

Sheep. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Celbridge, 

7 o 

5 

S 

o 

s 

o 

Dolleftown, 

5 o 

3 

o 

5 

o 

3 

o 

Slaine, 

7 o 

5 o 

3 

6 

3 

6 

* 

Packenham, 

7 o 

7 ° 

5 

o 

7 

o 

a 

o 

o 3 

Tullamore, 

5 o 

3 o 

3 

o 

S 

o 

S 

o 

o o^ 

Shaen  Caftle, 

7 o 

5 o 

3 

6 

6 

o 

3 

o 

BrownQiill, 

5 ° 

3 o 

a 

6 

4 

o 

3 

o 

Kilfaine, 

8 o 

7 o 

4 

o 

7 

o 

4 

o 

Mount  Kennedy, 

lO  o 

4 o 

4 

o 

Hampton, 

8 6 

8 o 

5 

0 

4 

6 

Ardmagh, 

5 o 

3 

o 

Letale,  as.  ad.  an  acre  for  the  whole  crop. 

Shaen  Caft'e, 

a 

o 

Clonleigh, 

7 o 

S 

o 

5 

o 

? 

o 

Strokeftown, 

8 o 

8 o 

3 

o 

8 

o 

Mercra, 

8 o 

6 o 

4 

o , 

3 

o 

Drumoland, 

5 o 

3 o 

a 

0 

. lO 

o 

o '2\ 

Annfgrove, 

8 o 

6 o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

2 

o 

O 3 

. Adair, 

6 o 

S o 

4 

o 

9 

o 

a 

o 

o 2 

Ballycanvan, 

S 6 

S 6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

, o 6 

Johnftown, 

6 o 

3 o 

3 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

Derry, 

S o 

5 o 

a 

6 

S 

o 

. 5 

o 

a 

o 

Cullen, 

8 o 

7 o 

4 

6 

7 

o 

1 1 

o 

a 

8 

Averages, 

6 9 

5 4 

3 

8 

5 

1 1 

7 

a 

3 

3 

O a! 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oafs. 

Hay. 

Average  of  the  Tour  through  the  North  of  7 
England,  — — — j 

Eaftern  ditto,  — — 

5 2 

4 8 

3 11 

4 o 

3 4 

a 8 

I lO 

Average,  _ — 

4 11 

3 Hi 

3 o 

I lO 

Ireland,  per  englilh  acre,  — — 

4 

3 4 

2 3i 

2 O 

This  table  does  not  contain  any  proof  that  tythes  in  Ireland  are  unreafdnably  rated;  but' 
that  there  are  abufes  in  the  inodes  of  levying  them  is  undoubted  : the  greateft  that  I heard  of 
were  the  notes  and  bonds  taken  in  fome  parts  of  that  kingdom  by  the  pro»SIors  for  the  payment 
of  tythes,  which  bear  intereft,  and  which  are  fometimes  continued  for  feveral  years,  principal 
and  intcreft  being  confolidated  until  the  fum  becomes  too  great  for  the  poor  man  to  pay,  w hen- 
gre^t  extortions  are  complained  of,  and  formed  the  grievance  which  feemed  moft  to  ralfe  the 
r.efen<ment  of  the  rioters,  called  Whiteboys.  The  great  power  of  the  proteftant  gentlemen 
r.endcr  their  compofitions  very  light,  while  the  poor  catholick  is  made  in  too  many  cal’es  to  pay 

feverely, 
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feverely  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  betters.  This  is  a great  abufe,  but  not  to  be  remedied  till 
the  whole  kingdom  is  animated  with  a different  fpirit. 

The  houfe  of  commons  fome  years  ago  paffed  a vote,  declaring  every  lawyer  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  who  in  any  way  whatever  was  concerned  in  any  cafe  of  tythe  for  fat  bullocks 
and  cows ; and  without  it^  becoming  a law  was  fo  completely  obeyed,  that  it  has  regulated 
the  bufinefs  ever  fince  ; it  was  certainly  a reproach  to  that  pariiament,  that  potatoes  and  turf 
were  not  the  objefls  ; for  if  any  thing  called  for  fo  violent  an  exemption,  it  was  certainly 
the  potatoe  garden  and  fuel  of  the  poor  cottar. 

No  objedt  in  both  the  kingdoms  can  well  be  of  greater  importance  than  a fixed  compofition 
for  tythe.  It  is  a mode  of  payment  fo  difagreeable  in  every  refpctl:  to  the  clergy,  and  fo 
ruinous  to  the  laity,  that  a general  public  improvement  would  follow  fuch  a meafure.  In 
Ireland  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  recompence  fhould  be  land,  were  it  for  no  other  reafon 
but  having  in  every  parilh  a glebe  fufficient  for  the  ample  and  agreeable  refidence  of  a retSlor. 
Force  by  the  moft  exprefs  penalties  by  ftatute  law,  the  refidence  of  the  clefgy,  after  which 
extend  that  moft  excellent  law,  which  enables  any  bifhop  to  expend,  in  a palace,  offices,  or 
domain  wall,  two  years  revenues  of  the  fee,  with  a power  of  charging,  by  his  laft  will,  his 
fucceflbr  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  fum  to  vvhatever  ufes  he  leaves'  it, 
who  in  like  manner  is  enabled  to  charge  his  fucceflbr  with  three  fourths,  and  fo  on; 
this  law  fhould  be  extended  to  parfonage  houfes,  with  this  affiftance,  that  wherever 
the  reblor  or  vicar  proved  the  expenditure  of  two  years  revenue  in  a houfe,  he  fliould 
receive  a permit  from  the  grand  jury,  for  expending  half  as  much  more  for  offices,  wal- 
ling, &c.  and  when  in  like  manner  he  brought  his  certificate  of  fo  doing,  the  money  to  be 
paid  him  by  the  county  treafurer  in  like  manner  as  the  prefent'ment  roads  are  done  at  prefent, 
not  however  to  leave  it  at  the  option  of  the  jury.  A refident  clergy  fpending  in  the  parifli  the 
whole  of  their  receipts,  would  in  all  refpebls  be  fo  advantageous  and  defirable,  that  it  is  fair 
the  county  fliould  affift  in  enabling  them  to  do  it  in  a liberal  manner.  The  expence  would  be 
gradual,  and  never  amount  very  high,  if  churches,  when  greatly  wanted,  were  built  at 
the  fame  time.  If  the  expence  was  for  a time  confiderable,  ftill  it  would  be  laid  out  in  a 
manner  amply  to  repay  it.  Decent  edifices  rifing^in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  alone, 
in  the  great  bufinefs  of  civilization,  be  advantageous;  it  would  ornament  the  country,  as 
well  as  humanize  minds,  accuftomed  to  nothing  better  than  cabbins  of  mud  ; and  fecuring 
one  refident  gentleman  of  fome  learning  and  ideas  in  every  parilh  of  the  kingdom,  living  on 
a property  in  which  he  had  an  intereft  for  life,  could  fcarcely  fail  of  introducing  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  planting  ; the  whole  county  would  profit  by  fuch  circumftances,  and  ought 
to  affift  in  the  expence.  I muft  obferve,  however,  that  fuch  plans  fliould  depend  entirely  on 
the  clergy  accepting  a perpetual  recompence  in  lieu  of  tythes  ; for  as  to  a public  expence,  to 
introduce  refident  rebtors,  whofe  bufinefs,  when  fixed,  would  be  an  extenfion  and  feverity  in 
that  lax,  and  prove  a premium  on  taking  them  in  kind  to  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  common 
fenfe  would  certainly  diiSlate  a very  different  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  So  burthen- 
fome  is  this  mode  of  payment,  that  where  their  refidence  is  followed  by  tythes  being  paid  in 
kind,  the  clergyman,  who  ought  to  be  an  objeeft  beloved  and  revered,  lives  really  upon  the  ruin 
of  all  his  parifhioners,  fo  that  inftead  of  giving  public  money  to  bring  him  into  a parifh,  no  ap- 
plication of  thofe  funds  would  be  more  beneficial  in  fuch  a cafe,  than  to  purchafe  his  abfence. 
If  ever  fuch  plans  came  in  agitation,  it  would  certainly  be  right  to  eftablifli  a proviflon  for 
parifh  clerks,  to  teach  the  children  of  all  "religions  to  read  and  write. 

'Fhe  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  very  confiderable.  Here  is  a lift  of  the 
bifhopricks  with  the  annual  value,  which  I have  had  correi^ed  fo  often  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  that  I believe  it  will  be  found  nearly  exa<SI. 


1.  1. 


The  Primacy  per  annum. 

— 8,000 

Brought  over. 

— 21,000 

Dublin,  — — — 

— 5,000 

Derry,  — 

— — 7,000 

Tuam,.  — — 

— 4,000 

Limerick,  — 

— — 3’50o 

Cfiifticl,  — — — 

— 4,000 

Corke,  — 

— — 2,700 

Carried  over,  — 

21,000 

Carried  over. 

— 34>20o 
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Brought  over 
Cloyne;  — 

Ollbry,  — 

'Waterford,  — • 

Down,  — 

Dromore,  *— 

Clonfert,  — - 

Clogher,  — 

Kilmore,  — 

1. 

— 34>200 

— — 2,500 

— — 2,000 

— 2,500 

— 2,300 

•—  ~ 2,000 

— — 2,400 

— — 4,000 

— — 2,600 

Brought  over, 
Elphin,  — 

Killala,  — 

Kildare,  — 

Raphoe,  — 

Meath,  — 

Kilalloo,  — 

Leighlin  and  Ferns, 

1. 

— 54>5^ 

— — 3,700 

— — 2,900 

— — 2,600 

— — 2,600 

— — 3,400 

— — 2,300 

~ - 2,200 

74,30® 

Carried  over. 

— 54»500 

This  total  does  not,  however,  mark  the  extent  or  value  of  the  land  which  yields  it.  I 
was  informed  in  converfation  that  the  lands  of  the  primacy  would,  if  lett  as  a private  eftate,  be 
worth  near  one  hundred  thoufand  a year.  Thofe  of  Derry  half  as  much,  and  thofe  of 
Calhel  near  thirty  thoufand  a year.  Thefe  circumftances  taken  into  the  account  will  (hew 
that  feventy-four  thoufand  pounds  a year  include  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
i have  been  alfo  informed,  but  not  on  any  certain  authority,  that  thefe  fees  have  the  patron- 
age of  an  ecclellaftical  revenue  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year  more. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Abfentees^ 

There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  that  do  not  experience  the  difadvantage  of 
remitting  a part  of  their  rents  to  landlords  who  refide  elfewhere;  and  it  muft  ever  be 
fo  while  there  is  any  liberty  left  to  mankind  of  living  where  they  pleafe.  In  Ireland  the 
amount  proportioned  to  the  territory  is  greater  probably  than  in  moft  other  infiances  ; and  not 
having  a free  trade  with  the  kingdom  in  which  fuch  abfentees  fpend  their  fortunes,  it  is  cut  off 
from  that  return  which  Scotland  experiences  for  the  lofs  of  her  rents. 

Some  years  ago  Mr,  Morris  publiflied  a lifi  of  the  irifli  abfentees,  and  their  rentals,  but 
as  every  day  makes  confiderable  alterations,  it  is  of  courfe  grown  obfolete,  this  induced  me  to 
form  a new  one,  which  1 got  correfled  by  a variety  of  perfons  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
many  of  the  refpeifiive  efiates  : in  fuch  a detail,  however,  of  private  property  there  muft  ne- 
Ceflarily  be  many  miftakcs. 


I.  1.  . 


Lord  Donnegal,  — 

— 

31,000 

Brought  over. 

~ 218,000 

Lord  Courtenay,  — 

— 

30,000 

Mr.  Stackpoole,  — 

— 10,000 

Duke  of  Devonfhire, 

— 

18,000 

Lord  Dainley,  — 

— 9,000 

Earl  of  Milton,  • — 

— 

18,000 

Lord  Abercorn,  — . 

— 8,000 

Earl  of  Shelburne  — ■ 

— 

18,000 

Mr.  Dutton,  — 

— 8,000 

Lady  Shelburne,  — 

— 

15,000 

Mr.  Barnard,  — 

— 8,000 

Lord  Hertford, 

— 

14,000 

London  Society,  — 

— 8,000 

Marquifs  of  Rockingham, 

— 

14,000 

Lord  Conyngham,  — 

— 8,000 

Lord  Barrymore,  — 

— 

10,000 

Lord  Cahir,  ' — . 

— 8,000 

Lord  Montrath,  — 

— 

10,000 

Earl  of  Antrim, 

— 8,000 

Lord  Befborough,  — 

— 

10,000 

Mr.  Bagnall,  — 

0 

0 

0 

» r> 
I'N 

1 

Lord  Eirt-innnt,  — 

— 

10,000 

Mr.  Longfield,  •— 

— 7,000 

Lord  Middleton,  — 

— 

10,000 

Lqrd  Kenmare,  — - 

— 7,000 

Lord  Hifborough,  — 

— 

10,000 

Lord  Nugent,  — 

— 7,000 

- 

H 

Lord 
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Lord  Kingfton,  — 

7,000 

Lord  Valencia,  — 

— 

7,000 

Lord  GrandilTon,  — 

— 

7,000 

I/Ord  Clifford,  — 

6,000 

Mr.  Sloane,  — 

_ 

6,000 

Lord  Egmont,  — 

— 

6,000 

Lord  Upper  Olfory, 

— 

6,000 

Mr.  Silver  Oliver,  — 

6,000 

Mr.  Dunbar,  — 

6,000 

Mr.  Henry  Obrien,  — 

-M- 

6,000 

Mr.  Mathew,  

6,000 

Lord  Irnham,  — 

_ 

6,000 

Lord  Sandwich,  — ~- 

■ 6,000 

Lord  Vane,  ■— 

6,000 

Lord  Dartry,  — 

— 

6,000 

Lord  Fane,  — 

— 

5,000 

Lord  Claremont,  — 

— 

5,000 

Lord  Carbury,  — 

— • 

5,000 

Lord  Clanrickard,  — 



5,000 

Lord  Farnham,  — 

— 

5,000 

Lord  Dillon, 

— 

5,000 

Sir  W.  Rowley,  — 

— 

4,000 

Mr.  Palmer,  •— 

— 

4i000 

Lord  Clanbraffil,  ■— 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

‘ *4 

Lord  Maffareen,  ■ — 

— 

4,000 

Lord  Corke, 

4,000 

Lord  Portfmouth,  — 

4,000 

Lord  Afhbrook, 

4,000 

Lord  Villiers,  — * 

4,000 

Lord  Bellew,  — 

— 

4,000 

Sir  Lauran.ce  Dundafs, 

4,000 

Allen  family,  — 

— 

4,000 

Mr,  O’Cal lagan,  — 

— 

4,00Q 

General  Montagu,  — 

4,000 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  • 

— 

4,000 

Mr*  Needham,  — 

— 

4,000 

Mr.  Cook, 

— 

45O00 

Mr.  Annefley,  ■— 

— 

4,000 

Lord  Kerry,  — • 

— - 

4,000 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  — 

4,000 

Vifcount  Fitzwilliam,  — — 

4,000 

Englifh  Corporation, 

— 

3,500 

Lord  Bingly,  — * 

— 

3,500 

J>ord  Dacre, 

3,000 

Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton, 

>— 

3,000 

Lord  Ludlow,  — 

3,000 

Lord  Weymouth,  — 

— 

3,000 

Lord  Digby, 

3,000 

Lord  Fortefcue,  — 

— 

3,000 

Lord  Derby,  — 

3»ooo 

Lord  Fingall,  — . 

3,000 

Blundenhdreffes,  — 

3,000 

Lady  Charleville,  - 

Mr.  Warren,  •— 

Mr.  St.  George,  — 

Mr.  John  Barry,  — 

Mr.  Edwards,  — 

Mr.  f'reeman,  — 

Lord  Newhaven,  — 

Mr.  Welfli,  (Kerry) 

Lord  Palmerftown, 

Lord  Beaulieu,  — 

Lord  V erney,  — 

Mr.  Bunbury,  — — 

Sir  George  Saville,  — 

Mrs.  Newman,  — 

Col.  Shirley,  — 

Mr.  Campbell,  — 

Mr.  Minchin,  — 

Mr.  Burton,  — 

Duke  of  Dorfet,  — 

Lord  Powis,  — • 

Mr.  Whitfliead, 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  — ■ . 

Mr.  Upton,  — 

Mr.  John  Baker  Holroyd, 
Sir  N.  Bayley,  — 

Duke  of  Chandois, 

Mr.  S.  Campbell, 

Mr.  Afliroby,  — 

Mr.  Darner,  — 

Mr.  Whitehead, 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 

Mr.  Folliot,  — - 

Mr.  Donellan,  — 

Mrs.  Wilfon, 

Mr.  Forward,  — 

Lord  Middlefex,  — » 

Mr.  Supple,  — - 

Mr.  Nagles, 

Lady  Raneleigh, 

Mr.  Addair,  - 

Lord  Sefton,  — — 

Lord  Tyrawley, 

Mr.  Woodcock, 

Sir  John  Millar,  — 

Mr.  Baldwyn,  — 

Dr.  Moreton,  — . 

Dr.  Delany,  »_ 

Sir  William  Yorke,  - 

Mr.  Arthur  Barry,  ^ 

Lord  Dyfart,  — 

Lord  Clive,  . 

Mr.  Bridges,  — 


1. 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3>ooo 

3,000 

3>ooo 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2.500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1.500 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Cavanagh,  ■ 

1. 

1,500 

Mr.  Shepherd,  — 

1. 

1,000 

Mr.  Cuperden,  «■ 

1,500 

Sir  P.  Dennis,  — 

— 

1,000 

Lady  Cunnigby, 

1,500 

Lady  Dean,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Annefley,  — 

1,500 

Lord  Lifburne,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Hauren,  — 

1,500 

Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Long,  — 

1,500 

Mr.  Ormlby,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Oliver  Tilfon, 

1,500 

Lord  Stanhope,  — • 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Plumtree,  — 

1,400 

Lord  Tilney,  — — — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Pen,  — ■ 

— 

1,400 

Lord  Vere,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Ratheormuc, 

1,200 

Mr.  Hoar,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Worthington, 

1,200 

Mrs.  Grevill,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Rice, 

— 

1,200 

Mr.  Nappier,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Ponfonby,  — — 

1,200 

Mr.  Echlin,  >— 

— 

800 

General  Sandford, 

1,200 

Mr.  Taaf,  — 

— 

800 

Mr.  Bafil,  — 

~ . 

1,200 

Mr.- Alexander,  — 

— 

800 

Mr.  Dodwell,  — 

1,200 

Mr.  Hamilton,  — 

— - 

800 

Mr.  Lock,  — 

— 

1,200 

Mr.  Hamilton,  (Longford) 

— 

800 

Mr.  Cramer,  — 

1,200 

Mr.  William  Barnard, 

— 

800 

Mr.  W.  Long,  •— 

— 1 

1,200 

Sir  P.  Leicefter,  — 

— 

800 

Mr.  Rowley,  — 

— 

1,200 

Mr.  Moreland,  •— 

— 

800 

Mifs  Mac  Artney,  — 

— 

1,200 

Mr.  Cam,  — 

— 

700 

Mr,  Sabine,  — 

— 

1,100 

Mr.  Jonathan  Lovett,  — 

— 

700 

Mr.  Carr.  — 

1,000 

Mr.  Hull,  — 

700 

Mr.  Howard,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Staunton,  — 

700 

Sir  F.  and  Lady  Lum, 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Richard  Barry,  — 

700 

Lord  Albemarle,  — 

— 

1,000 

Colonel  Barre,  — 

600 

Mr.  Butler, 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Aftion,  — 

600 

Mr.  J.  Pleydell,  — 

— 

1,000 

Lady  St.  Leger,  — 

600 

Mrs.  Clayton,  — - 

— 

1,000 

Sir  John  Hort,  — 

— 

500 

Mr.  Obins,  — 

1,000 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  — 

500 

Lord  M'Cartney,  — 

— 

1,000 

Mr.  Ambrofe,  — 

500 

Mr.  Chichefter,  — 

1,000 

Total  732,200 


This  total,  though  not  equal  to  what  has  been  reported,  is  certainly  an  amazing  drain  upon, 
a kingdom  cut  ofF  from  the  re-a&ion  of  a free  trade,  and  fuch  an  one  as  muft  have  a very 
confiderable  efFe6l  in  preventing  the  natural  courfe  of  its  profperity.  It  is  not  the  fimple 
amount  of  the  rental  being  remitted  into  another  country,  but  the  damp  on  all  forts  of 
improvements,  and  the  total  want  of  countenance  and  encouragement  which  the  lower  tenan- 
try labour  under.  The  landlord  at  fuch  a great  diftance  is  out  of  the  way  of  all  com- 
plaints, or  which  is  the  fame  thing  of  examining  into,  or  remedying  evils  ; miferies  of  which 
he  can  fee  nothing,  and  probably  hear  as  little  of,  can  make  no  imprellion.  All  that  is 
required  of  the  agent  is  to  be  pundfual  in  his  remittances,  and  as  to  the  people  who  pay  him, 
they  are  too  often,  welcome  to  go  to  the  devil,  provided  their  rents  could  be  paid  from  his 
territories.  This  is  the  general  pidlure.  God  forbid  it  Ihoujd  be  univerfally  true  ! there  are 
abfentees  who  expend  large  fums  upon  their  eftates  in  Ireland ; the  earl  of  Shelburne  has  made 
great  exertions  for  the  introdudlion  of  englifli  agriculture.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  has  taken  every 
means  to  eftablifh  a manufadlure.  The  bridge  at  Lifmore  is  an  inftance  of  liberal  magnificence 
in  the  duke  of  Devonfliire.  'Fhe  church  and  other  buildings  at  Belfaft  do  honour  to  lord 
Donnegall.  The  church  and  town  of  Hillborough,  are  ftriking  monuments  of  what  that 
nobleman  performs.  Lord  Conyngham’s  expenditure  in  his  abfence  in  building  and  planting 
merits  the  higheft  praife,  nor  are  many  other  inftances  wanting,  equally  to  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  the  individuals. 
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POPULATION. 


It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  add  that  the  amount  of  the  penfion  lift  of  Ireland,  the  29th 
of  feptember  1779,  amounted  to  84,591  1.  per  annum  ; probably  therefore  abfentees,  penfions, 
offices,  and  intereft  of  money,  amount  to  above  a million. 


SECTION  XV. 


Population, 


T T is  very  aftonifliing  that  this  fubjeft  fiiould  be  fo  little  underftood  in  moft  countries ; evenr 

in  England,  which  has  given  birth  to  fo  many  treatifes  on  the  ftate,  caufes  and  confe- 
quences  of  it,  fo  little  is  known,  that  thofe  who  have  the  beft  means  of  information, 
confefs  their  ignorance  in  the  variety  of  their  opinions.  Thofe  political  principles 
which  ftiould  long,  ere  this  time,  have  been  fixed  and  acknowledged,  aredifputedj  erro- 
neous theories  flatted,  and  even  the  evidence  of  fails  denied.  But  thefe  mifehievous  errors 
ufually  proceed  from.therage  of  condemnation,  and  the  croaking  jaundiced  fpirit,  which  de- 
termines to  deduce  publick  ruin  from  fomethingj  if  not  from  a king,  a minifter,  a war,  a 
debt,  or  a peflilence,  from  depopulation.  In  fhort,  if  it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
thing,  many  a calculator  would  be  in  bedlam  with  difappointment.  We  have  feen  thefe  ab- 
furdities  carried  tofuch  a length  as  to  fee  grave  treatifes  publiftied,  and  with  refpeilable  names 
to  them,  which  have  declared  the  depopulation  of  England  itfelf  to  take  place  even  in  the 
moft  produilive  period  of  her  induftryand  her  wealth.  This  is  not  furprifing,  for  there  are 
no  follies  too  ridiculous  for  wife  men  fometimes  to  patronize,  but  the  amazing  circumftance 
is  that  fuch  tracts  are  believed,  and  that  harmlefs  politicians  figh  in  the  very  hey  day  of  propa- 
gation, left  another  age  fliould  fee  a fertile  land  without  people  to  eat  the  fruits  of  it.  Let 
population  alone,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  taking  care  of  itfelf,  but  when  fuch  fooleries  are 
made  a pretence  of  recommending  laws  for  the  regulation  of  landed  property,  which  has  been 
the  cafe,  fuch  fpeculations  fhould  be  treated  with  contempt  and  deteftation  ; while  merely 
fpeculative,  they  are  perfedlly  harmlefs,  but  let  them  become  adlive  in  parliament,  and  com- 
mon fenfe  fhould  exert  her  power  to  kick  the  abfurdity  out  of  doors.  To  do  juftice  to  the 
irifh,  I found  none  of  this  folly  in  that  kingdom  ; many  a violent  oppofer  of  government  is 
to  be  found  in  that  country,  ready  enough  to  confefs  that  population  increafes  greatly  ; the 
general  tenour  of  the  information  in  the  minutes  declare  the  lame  thing. 

There  are  feveral  circumftances  in  Ireland  extremely  favourable  to  population,  to  which 
muft  be  attributed  that  country  being  fo  much  more  populous  than  the  ftate  of  manufadluring 
induftry  would  feem  to  imply.  There  are  five  caufes,  which  may  be  particularized  among 
others  of  lefs  confequence.  Firft,  There  being  no  poor  laws.  Second,  The  habitations. 
Third,  The  generality  of  marriage.  Fourth,  Children  not  being  burthenfome.  Fifth,  Po- 
tatoes the  food. 

The  laws  of  fettlement  in  England,  which  confine  the  poor  people  to  what  is  called  their 
legal  fcttlements,  one  would  think  framed  with  no  other  view  than  to  be  a check  upon  the 
national  induftry,  it  was,  however,  a branch  of,  and  arofe  from  thofe  monuments  of  bar- 
barity  and  mifehief,  our  poor  rates,  for  when  once  the  poor  were  made,  what  they  ought 
never  to  be  confidered  a burthen,  it  was  incumbent  on  every  parifh  to  leflen  as  much  as 
poftible  their  numbers  ; thefe  laws  were  therefore  framed  in  the  very  fpirit  of  depopulation, 
and  moft  certainly  have  for  near  two  centuries  proved  a bar  to  the  kingdom’s  becoming  as 
populous  as  it  would  otherwi.'e  have  done.  Fortunately  for  Ireland,  it  has  hitherto  kept  free 
from  thefe  evils,  and  from  thence  refults  a great  degree  of  her  prefent  population.  Whole 
families  in  that  country  will  move  from  one  place  to  another  with  freedom,  fixing  according 
to  the  demand  for  their  labour,  and  the  encouragement  they  receive  to  fettle.  The  liberty  of 
doing  this  is  certainly  a premium  on  their  induftry,  and  coiifequently  to  their  incieafe. 

The  cabbins  of  the  poor  irilh  being  fuch  apparently  miferable  habitations,  is  another  very 
evident  encouragement  to  population.  In  England,  where  the  poor  are  in  many  refpeds  in 
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fuch  a fuperior  ftate,  a couple  will  not  marry  unlefs  they  can  get  a houfe,  to  build  which, 
take  the  kingdom  through,  will  coft  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  pounds  ; half  the  life,  and  all 
the  vigour  and  youth  of  a man  and  woman  are  pafled,  before  they  can  fave  luch  a Aim  ; and 
when  they  have  got  it,  fo  burthenfome  are  poor  to  a parilh,  that  it  is  twenty  to  one  if  they 
get  permiifion  to  ere£l  their  cottage.  But  in  Ireland  the  cabbm  is  not  an  obje^  of  a moment’s 
confideration  ; to  pofiefs  a cow  and  a pig  is  an  earlier  aim  ; the  cabbin  begins  with  a hove), 
that  is  ereiSfed  wiih  two  days  labour,  and  the  young  couple  pafs  not  their  youth  in  celibacy  for 
want  of  a neft  to  produce  their  young  in.  If  it  comes  to  a matter  of  calculation,  it  will  then 
be  but  as  four  pounds  to  thirty. 

Marriage  is  certainly  more  general  in  Ireland  than  in  England  : I fcarce  ever  found  an  un- 
married farmer  or  cottar,  but  it  is  feen  more  in  other  clafies,  which  with  us  do  not  marry  at 
all ; fuch  as  fervants  ; the  generality  of  footmen  and  maids,  in  gentlemen’s  families,  are 
married,  a circumftance  we  very  rarely  fee  in  England. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  their  children  not  being  burthenfome.  In  all  the  enquiries 
I made  into  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  I found  their  happinefs  and  eafe  generally  relative  to  the 
number  of  their  children,  and  nothing  confidered  as  fuch  a misfortune  as  having  none  : when- 
ever this  is  the  fail,  or  the  general  idea,  it  muft  necefl'arily  have  a confiderable  elleil  in  pro- 
moting early  marriages,  and  confequently  population. 

The  food  of  the  people  being  potatoes  is  a point  not  of  lefs  importance  ; for  when  the 
common  food  of  the  poor  is  fo  dear  as  to  be  an  objeit  of  attentive  oeconomy,  the  children 
will  want  that  plenty  which  is  efTential  to  rearing  them  ; the  article  of  milk,  fo  general  in 
the  irilh  cabbins,  is  a matter  of  the  firft  confequence  in  rearing  infants.  The  irilh  poor  in. 
the  catholick  parts  of  that  country  are  fubfifted  entirely  upon  land,  whereas  the  poor 
in  England  have  fo  little  to  do  with  it,  that  they  fubfift  almoft  entirely  from  (hops,  by  a pur- 
chafe  of  their  necelTaries  ; in  the  former  cafe  it  muft:  be  a matter  of  prodigious  confequence, 
that  the  product  fhould  be  yielded  by  as  fmall  a fpace  of  land  as  poftible  ; this  is  the  cafe  with 
potatoes  more  than  with  any  other  crop  whatever. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland  I do  not  pretend  to  compute  them,  becaufe  there  are 
no  fatisfadtory  data  whereon  to  found  any  computation.  I have  feen  feveral  formed  on  the 
health  tax,  but  ail  computations  by  taxes  muft  be  erroneous,  they  may  be  below,  but  they 
cannot  be  above  the  truth.  This  is  the  cafe  of  calculating  the  number  in  England  from  tbs 
houfe  and  window  tax.  In  Ireland  it  is  ftill  more  fo,  from  the  greater  carelefihefs  and  abules 
in  colledling  taxes.  There  is,  however,  another  reafon,  the  exemptions  from  the  hearth- 
money,  which  in  the  words  of  the  adl  are  as  follow  ; “ Thofe  who  livo  upon  alms  and  are 
“ not  able  to  get  their  livelihood  by  work,  and  widows,  who  (hall  procure  a certificate  of  two 
“ juftices  of  the  peace  in  writing  yearly,  that  the  houfe  which  they  inhabit  is  not  of  greater 
“ value  than  eight  {hillings  by  the  year,  and  that  they  do  not  occupy  lands  of  the  value  of 
“ eight  {hillings  by  the  year,  and  that  they  have  not  goods  or  chattels  to  the  value  of  four 
“ pounds*.”  It  muft  be  very  manifeft  from  hence,  that  this  tax  can  be  no  rule  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  Captain  South’s  account  is  drawn  from  this  fource 
in  the  laft  century,  which  made  the  people  1,034,102  in  the  year  l69’5  t>  number 
was  computed  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  the  year  1657  to  850,000^  in  1688  at  1,200,000  ^ 
and  in  1767  the  houfes  taxed  were  424,046.  If  the  number  of  houfes  in  a kingdom 
were  known,  we  ftiould  be  very  far  from  knowing  that  of  the  people,  for  the  com- 
putation of  four  or  five  per  houfe,  drawn  from  only  a thoufandth  part  of'the  total,  and 
perhaps  deduced  from  that  of  a family  rather  than  a houfe,  can  never  fpeak  the  real  fa^l. 
I cannot  conclude  this  fubjecl,  without  earneftly  recommending  to  the  legiflature  of 
Ireland,  to  order  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  whole  people,  for  which  purpol'e  I fhould 
apprehend  a vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  would  be  fufficient.  Such  a meafure  would  be 
attended  with  a variety  of  beneficial  efFedls,  would  prevent  the  rife  of  thofe  errors  which  have 

* A Treatife  of  the  Exchequer  and  Revenue  of  Ireland.  By  G.  E.  Howard,  Efq;  Vol.  i..p.  90. 

f Abridgement  of  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  iii.  p.  66^., 
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been  mifchievous  in  England,  and  would  place  the  great  importance  of  Ireland  to  the  Britifli 
empire,  in  that  truly  confpicuous  light  in  which  it  ought  ever  to  be  viewed,  and  in  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  confidered,  while  we  have  theorifts,  who  infift  that  the  people  of  England 
do  not  amount  to  five  millions. 

The  common  idea  is,  that  there  are  fomethlng  under  three  millions  in  Ireland, 
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Publick  Works — Dublin  Society, 

A BOUT  twenty  years  ago  Ireland  inftead  of  being  burthened  with  a national  debt,  had 
at  the  end  of  every  feffions  of  parliament  from  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  furplus 
revenue  in  the  exchequer,  at  the  difpofition  of  parliament : this  money  was  voted  for  public 
works.  The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  feffions,  met  for 
the  purpofe  of  voting  the  ufes  to  which  this  money  fliould  be  applied  j the  greater  part  of-it 
was  among  themfelves,  their  friends,  or  dependants  ; and  though  fome  work,  of  apparent  ufe 
to  the  public  at  large,  was  always  the  plea,  yet  under  that  fanffion,  there  were  a great  number 
of  very  fcandalous  private  jobs,  which  by  degrees  brought  fuch  a difcredit  on  this  mode  of 
applying  public  money,  that  the  conclufion  of  it,  from  the  increafe  of  the  real  expences 
of  the  publick,  was  not  much  regretted.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  during 
this  period,  there  were  fome  excellent  works  of  acknowledged  utility  executed,  fuch  as 
harbours,  piers,  churches,  fchools,  bridges,  &c.  built  and  executed  by  fome  gentlemen, 
if  not  with  oeconomy,  at  lead  without  any  dilhonourable  mifapplication  ; and  as  the  whole 
was  fpent  within  the  kingdom,  it  certainly  was  far  from  being  any  great  national  evil. 

But  of  all  publick  works,  none  have  been  fo  much  favoured  as  inland  navigations;  a na- 
vigation board  was  eftabliftied  many  years  ago  for  directing  the  expenditure  of  the  fums, 
granted  by  parliament  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  even  regular  funds  fixed  for  their  fupport.  Under 
the  adminiftration  of  this  board,  which  confifts  of  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in 
the  kingdom,  very  great  attempts  have  been  made,  but  I am  forry  to  obferve,  very  little  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  examine  this  matter  the  more  regularly,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  fums  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  granted  for  thefe  objects. 


An  account  of  money,  granted  for  public  works  by  parliament,  or  the  navigation  board, 

from  1753  to  1767,  inclufive*. 


1. 

Newry  river,  - - - 9,000 

Dromglafs  colliery  and  navigation,  - 112,218 

Drotnreagh,  ...  3,000 

Lagan  River,  - - 40»304 

Shannon  River,  - - 31,500 

Grand  Canal,  - - 73,646 

Biackwater  River,  - - 11,000 

River  Lee,  . - - 2,000 

River  Barrow,  - • 10,500 

River  Sure  and  Waterford,  - - 4,500 

River  Nore,  - - 25,250 

River  Boyne,  ■ - - 36,998 


Pier  at  Skerries,  r 
Pier  at  Envir, 

Pier  at  Dunleary, 

Pier  at  Balbriggen, 

Pier  at  Bangor, 

Pier  at  Killyleagh, 

Pier  at  Sligo, 

Antrim  River, 

Ballaft-oflice  Wall, 

Widening  Dublin  ftreets. 
Trinity  College, 

Baal’s  Bridge  Limerick  quays. 


I. 

3,500 

1,870 

18,500 

5,252 

500 

1,200 

1,300 

'>359 

43.000 
41,986 

3 1 .000 

7,773 


Common’s  Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  485^. 
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Corke  channel  harbour, 

ps 

0 

0 

Co  ke  Workhoufe, 

1,500 

Di.rry  Quay,  - - - 

2,900 

Shandon  Street,  Corke, 

1,500 

Wicklotw  harbour. 

6,850 

St.  Patrick’s  Hofpital, 

6,000 

Publick  Records, 

5,000 

Aquteduft  Dungarvon, 

Soldiers  childrens  hofpitaf, 

1,300 

7,000 

Lying-in  hofpital. 

19,300 

Mercer’s  hofpital, 

500 

Shannon  bridge. 

2,000 

Kilkenny  ditto,  . - _ 

9.*30 

Corke  bridges,  - . - 

4,000 

Kildare  bridges, 

600 

St.  Mark’s  church. 

2,000 

St.  Thomas’s  church. 

5,440 

St.  Catherine’s  church. 

3.990 

St.  John’s  church. 

2,000 

0 C I E T Y. 
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1. 

12,000 

Athlone  church,  - - - 

47.6 

Calhe!  churen,  _ - - 

Wexford  church,  _ - - - 

800 

Quay  at  Dingle, 

1,000 

Minfterkenry  collieries. 

2,000 

Marine  nuriery. 

1,000 

Road  round  Dublin, 

1,500 

Dundalk,  . - - 

2,000 

Whale-lilhery,  - - - 

• 1,000 

Drydock,  - - - 

2,000 

Mills  at  Naul,  - - - - 

3.498 

Balty-caftle, 

3.000 

Lord  Longford,  . - - 

3,000 

717.944 

Or  per  annum,  - - - 

47.863 

This  period  of  fifteen  years,  I believe  was  that  of  the  furplus  of  the  revenue,  during  which, 
theobjefts  were  as  various  as  the  inclinations  of  thofe  individuals  who  had  any  intereft  in  par- 
liament, It  appears  from  the  lift,  that  the  article  of- navigations  fwallows  up  the  greateft 
proportion  of  it. 

Sums  paid  out  of  the  revenues  at  large  for  certain  public  works,  purfuant  to  the  feveral  bills 

of  fupply,  from  1703  to  1771,  inclufive. 

Navigations,  collieries,  docks,  See.  — — — — 379>388 

To  build  churches,  — — — — — . — 17,706 

Parliament  houfe,  — — 16,270 

Dublin  workhoufe,  fouth  wall  paflages,  new  road  and  marflialfea,  — - — 140,372 

Hofpitals,  — — — — — — — 44j25I 

Trinity  college,  — — — - — ' — . — »_  45,000 


Alfo,  for  the  following  purpofes  during  the  fame  period. 


Rewards  and  bounties  to  manufacturers 
Linen  manufacture  — • — 

Cambrick  ditto,  — — - 

Whale  fifliery,  — — - 

Incorporated  fociety,  — 

Dublin  fociety,  — — 


29,829 

180,546 

4,000 

1,500 

96.000 

64.000 


^ 1,018,862 


It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  account  includes  the  difburfements  neither  of  the 
navigation,  nor  the  linen  board,  for  it  is  upon  record,  that  the  grand  canal  alone  has  coft 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by  fame  accounts  half  a million. 
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Granted  by  the  navigation  board  only,  from  1768  to  I771. 


1768, 

1769, 

1770, 

1771. 

Total. 

Newry  canal, 

Drumglafs  navigation, 

Barrow  navigation. 

Shannon  navigation. 

Grand  canal, 

Boyne  navigation, 

- Fergus  navigation. 

1. 

2,216 

1,97* 

4,162 

550 

2,143 

500 

1. 

130 

244 

162 

1,280 

2,860 

1. 

2,151 

3.000 
3»336 

7SS 

2.000 
350 

1. 

88 

1,200 

100 

2,000 

2,504 

1. 

Z.43+ 

5,566 

3,100 

7,660 

4.S85 

9,507 

850 

11.542 

4,676 

11,592 

5,892 

33.702 

Incomplete  as  thefe  data  are,  we  find  from  them,  that  great  Aims  of  money  have  been 
granted  for  inland  navigations,  and  are  to  this  day  given  for  the  fame  purpofe  j let  us  therefore 
enquire  how  this  money  has  been  expended,  and  what  has  been  the  efFeft  of  it. 

1 made  fome  enquiries,  and  travelled  many  miles  to  view  fome  of  the  navigations,  and  the 
only  one  which  appeared  to  me  really  completed,  is  the  canal  from  the  town  of  Newry  to  the 
fea,  on  which  I faw  a brig  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  fame  canal  is 
extended  farther  than  that  town,  but  flops  fhort  of  the  great  objedi  for  which  it  was  begun 
and  made,  viz.  the  Drumglafs  and  Dungannon  collieries;  this  may  therefore  be  claffed  as 
incomplete  relative  to  the  objeft,  but  as  Newry  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  finilhing  it  fo 
far  has  merit.  The  great  delign  was  to  furnilb  Dublin  with  irifli  coals,  which  was  probably 
feafible,  for  the  Teams  of  coals  in  thofe  collieries  are  afferted  to  be  of  fuch  a thicknefs,  and  good- 
nefs,  as  proved  them  more  than  equal  to  the  confumption  of  half  a dozen  fuch  cities  as  Dublin  ; 
but  two  great  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome  ; firft,  to  make  the  navigation  fo,  that  all  land 
carriage  might  be  faved,  which  was  properly  a publi.k  work;  and  fecondly,  to  work  the  col- 
lieries, which  was  properly  private  bufinefs,  but  from  the  utter  deficiency  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  individuals  concerned,  could  never  have  been  done  without  public  affiftance. 
To  get  over  thefe  difficulties,  parliament  went  very  eageily  into  the  bufineA  ; they  granted  fo 
liberally  to  the  canal,  that  I think  it  has  been  finilhed  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
collieries  ; at  the  fame  time  a private  company  was  formed  for  working  the  mines,  to  whom 
confiderable  grants  were  made  to  enable  them  to  proceed.  The  property  m the  works  changed 
hands  feveral  times ; among  otliers,  the  late  archbifliop  of  Tuam  (Ryder)  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  them,  entering  with  great  fpirit  into  the  defign ; but  what  with  the  impofitions'of 
the  people  employed  ; the  lofs  of  fome  that  were  able  and  honefl  ; the  ignorance  of  others ; 
and  the  jobbing  fpirit  of  fome  proprietors,  parliament,  after  granting  enormous  fums,  both 
to  the  caiial  and  collieries,  had  the  mortification,  inftead  of  feeing  coals  cpriie  to  Dublin, 
nothing  but  gold  fent  from  Dublin,  to  do  that  which  fate  Teemed  determined  fhould  never  be 
done,  and  fo  in  defpair  abandoned  the  defign  to  the  navigation  board,  to  fee  if  their  lefler 
exeitions  would  cffedt  what  the  mightier  ones  had  failed  in.  A Mr.  Dularte,  an  Italian  en- 
gineer, and  very  ingenious  architeif,  has  had  for  a few  years  the  fuperintcndance  of  the 
works,  but  the  temper  of  the  nation  has  been  fo  foured  by  difappuintments,  that  he  has  not 
the  fupport  which  he  thinks  neceifary  to  do  any  thing  eftedual. 
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The  following  Table  of  the 

Import  of 

Coal  to  Ireland,  will 

Ihew  the  Importance 

of  the  Object. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In  the  year  1764.  ■ 

161,970 

In  the  year  1771 

— — — 

182,973 

1765 

185,927 

1772 

211,438 

1766 — 

186,612 

1773 

- 

186,057 

1767 

172,276 

1774 



189,237 

1768  — 

185,554 

1775 

203’403 

, 1769 

1776 

217,938 

1770 

197.135 

1777 

240,893 

Aj'erage  of  feven  years  — 

180,113 

Average  of  feven  years  — 

204,566 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  no£  only  the  quantity  itfelf  is  great,  but  that  it  is  a 
very  rifing  import,  owing  to  the  increafe  of  Dublin,  which  has  arofe  with  the  increafing 
profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  little  effect  of  all  attempts  to  fupply  Dublin  with  irifli  coals  will  be  feen  by  the  fol« 
lowing  table  of  the  bounties  paid  for  that  purpofe. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s.. 

d. 

In  the  year  1761 

— 107 

15 

6 

In  the  year  1770 — 

169 

11 

4 

1762 

— 220 

3 

10 

1771 

105 

4 

10 

1763 

125 

H 

9 

1772 

113 

iz 

0 

1764 

— 218 

19 

3 

1773 

209 

II 

8 

1765 

135 

13 

3 

1774  

204 

7 

2 

-1^66 

8i 

»3 

0 

1775 

213 

14 

4 

1767 

75 

4 

0 

,776  

86 

0 

0 

1768  — - 

150 

18 

4 

*777  

88 

0 

0 

1769 

164 

IS 

4 

Before  I entirely  difmifs  this  undertaking,  I cannot  but  remark,  that  nothing  can  more 
clearly  prove  the  amazing  want  of  capital  in  Ireland  than  the  prefbnt  ftatq  ofjthefe  works. 
The  navigation  is  complete  except  two  or  three  miles  j I will  venture  to  alTert,  that  par- 
liament would  grant  the  money  for  finifhing  it  without  hefitation,  provided  men  of  undoubt- 
ed fubftance  engaged  for  working  the  collieries  at  their  own  expence:  we  may  therefore 
aflert,  there  is  water  carriage  from  fome  of  the  fineft  feams  of  coal  in  the  world,  and  at  a very 
flight  depth,  diredtly  into  the  heart  of  the  fccond  market  in  the  britifh  dominions,  with  the 
advantage  of  a parliamentary  bounty  per  chaldron  on  their  import  into  Dublin.  Yet,  with 
all  thefe  advantages,  nobody  has  capital  enough  to  undertake  the  work.  This  fact  feems  to 
tall  alfo  for  another  obfcrvation.  I remember  in  the  englifh  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  feffion 
1777-8,  when  the  friends  of  the  irifh  trade  bills  urged,  that  the  want  of  capital  in  Ireland 
was  fuch  that  fhe  could  never  rival  the  maHufaclures  of  Great  Britain it  was  replied,  that 
ngllfh  capitals  would  go  over  to  do  it  for  them  ; — but  what  1 have  jufl  recited,  proves  that 
this  remark  is  perfedtly  unfounded.  If  capitals  were  fo  readily  moved  from  one  country  to 
another,  the  Drumglafs  collieries  would  have  attradled  them,  efpecially  as  an  intereft  for  ever 
is  to  be  purchafed  in  them  } but  the  fadl  is,  that  removeable  capitals  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  been  educated,  and  perhaps  have  made  them  locally  in  fome  trade  or  undertaking 
which  they  will  not  venture  to  remove.  Prejudice  and  habit  govern  mankind  as  much  even 
as  their  intereft,  fo  that  no  apprehenfion  can  be  fo  little  founded  as  that  of  a country  lofmg 
the  capital  fhe  has  made,  by  transferring  it  into  another  for  greater  feeming  advantagea  ia 
trade.  But  this  point  I fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  dwell  more  particularly  on. 
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The  grand  canal,  as  it  has  been  ridiculoufly  termed,  was  another  inland  navigation  which 
has  ct'tt  the  pubjick 'ftill  greater  fupis.  The  defign,  as  the  maps  of  Ireland  fhew,  was  to 
form  a communication  by  water  between  Dublin  and  the  Shannon  by  this  Cut,  moft  of  the 
way  through  the  immenfe  bog  of  Allen.  The  former  plan  of  bringing  coals  to  Dublin  was 
a very  wife  one,  but  this  of  the  grand  canal  had  fcarcely  any  objedf  that  feemed  to  call  for  fuch 
an  exertion.  If  the  country,  is  examined,  through  which  the  intended  canal  was  to  pafs,  and 
alfo  that  through  which  the  Shannon  runs,  it  will  be  found,  con'fidering  its  extent,  to  be  the 
leaft  produdfive  for  the  Dublin  market,  perhaps  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Examine  Leitrim, 
Rofcommon,  Longford,  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  thofe  parts  of  Weft  Meath  and 
Kings,  which  the  une  of  the  canal  and  the  Shannon  lead  through,  fhere  are  fcarcely  any  com- 
modities in  them  for  Dublin.  Nay,  the  prefent  bminty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to 
Dublin,  proves  to  a demon ftration,  that  the  quantity  of  corn  faifed"  in  all  thefe  counties  for 
that  market  is  contemptible:  What  other  products  are  there?  Raw  wool  takes  another 
•diredfion,  it  goes  at  prefent  from  Rofcommon  to  Corke.  Manufadbures  in  that  line  are  very 
infignificant ; there  are  fome  in  Galway,  but  the  ports  of  Limerick  arid  Galvfray  are  perfedlly 
fufficient  for  the  fmall  exportation  of  them.  There  remains  nothing  but  turf  j and  who  at 
.Dublin  would  burn  that  while  Whitehaven  coals  are  at  the  prefent  price  ? 

Moft  of  the  inland  navigations  in  England  have  beeri  executed  with  private  funds  ; the 
intereft  paid  by  the  tells — one ‘ftrong 'reafon  for  this  inode,  is  fhe  prevention  of  iinneceflary 
and  idle  fehemes  i the  manufadlures  muft  be  wrought,  or  the  produdfs  raifed,  and  feel  the 
clog  of  an  expenfive  carriage 'before  private  perfons  will  fubferibe  their  money  tbvvards  ,a 
cheaper  conveyance ; in  which  cafe,  the  very  application  to- parliament  is  generally  pro6f 
fufficient  that  a canal  ought  to  be  cut.  Have  fomething  to  carry  before  you,  feek  the  means 
• of  carriage.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  grand  canal  was  entirely  complete,  the  navi- 
gatibn  of  it,  including  whatever  the  country  towns  took  from  Dtrblfn;-U’ould  prove  of  fuch-a 
beggarly  .account,  th^t  it  would  then  remain  a greater' monument-of  fafh'  if  poffible,  than  at 
prefent.  Some  gentlemen  I have  talked  with  o.t>  this’ fubjfedf,  haveTepiieci.ir  is  a job-,  ’twas 
meant  as  a job,  pn  are  not  to  confider  it  as  a canal  of  fr.ade  but  as^a  canal  for  pveblick  tiidney  ; but  even 
this,  though  advanced  in  Ireland,  is  not  upon  pfinciple.  1 anfwer  that  fomething  has  been 
done,  fourteen  miles'with  innumerable  locks,  quays, -bridges,  &c.  are  abfjlutely  fiiiilhed, 
though  only  for  the  benefit  of  eels  and  fkating  : Why  throw  tlris  money  away  ? Half  what 
'thefe  fourteen  miles  'have  coft  would  have  finiiflied  the  Newry  canal,  and  perfedted  the 
Dungannon  collieries.  Admit  your  argument  of  the  job;  I feel  its  weight;  I fee  its  force; 
but  that  does  not  account  for  the  fums  adlually  expended.  Might  not  the  fame  perfons  have 
plundered  »he  public  to  the  fame  amount,  hi  executing  fome  work  of  real  utility;  from  which 
fomething  elfe  might  have  refulted  than  difgrace  and  ignominy  to  the  nation  ? 

As  to  the  other  navigations,  there  is  in  general  this  objedfion  to  be  made  to  them  all,  however 
rieceffary  they  might  be,  they  are  ufelefs  for  want  of  being  completed  : three  fourths  are  only 
begun.  The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbouihood  of  them  have  had  intereft  enough  in  the  navi- 
tion  board  to  get  a part  only  voted,  and  from  the  variety  of  undertakings  goir.g  on  at  the 
fame  time,  and  all  for  the  fame  reafon  incomplete,  the  public  utility  has  been  more  trifling 
from  all,  than  from  a fingle  one  finifhed.  Sorry  I am  to  fay,  that  a hiftory  of  public  works 
in  Ireland  would  be  a hiftory  of  jobs,  which  has  and  will  prove  of  much  worfe  confequence, 
•than  maybe  at  firft  apparent:  it  has  given  a confiderable  check  to  permitting  grants  of 
money.  Adminiftration  feeing  the  ufes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  have  viewed  thefe  mif- 
applications,  as  they  term  them,  of  the  public  money  with  a very  jealous  eye.  They  have 
curtailed  much  : until  another  very  queftionable  rneafure,  the  bounty  on  tue  inland  carriage 
of  corn  to  Dublin  demanded  fo  much  as  to  leave  nothing  for  jobs  of  another  forr  ; that  mea- 
fure  may  be  repealed,  and  the  money  applied  to  it  will  be  at  the  difpofal  of  parliamenr,  either 
for  the  common  purpofe  of  government,  or  applicable  to  fome  national  improvement  of  a 
more  decifive  nature  ; the  latter  may,  after  fo  many  inftances,  be  rejedted  for  .ear  of  jobs  : 
bow  melancholy  a,  conrideration  is  it,  that  in  a kingdom  which  from  various  caufes  h.id  been 
fo  fortunate  as  fo  fee  a great  portion  of  public  treafure  annually  voted  for  public  purpofes, 
fo  abominably  niifapplied,  and  pocketed  by  individuals,  as  to  bring  a ridicule  and  reproach 
upon  the  very  idea  of  fuch  grants.  There  is  fuch  a want  of  public  fpirit,  of  candour  and  of 
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care  for  the  interefts  of  pofterity  in  fuch  a conduit,  that  it  cannot  be  branded  with  an  expref- 
fion  too  harfli,  or  a condemnation  too  pointed  : nor  lefs  deferving  of  feverity  is  it,  if  flowing 
from  political  and  fecret  motives  of  burthening  t\\epublick  revenues  to  make  private  failions  the 
more  important. 

Great  honour  is  due  to  Ireland  for  having  given  birth  to  the  Dublin  Society,  which  has 
the  undifputed  merit  of  being  the  father  of  all  the  fimilar  focieties  now  exiiling  in  Europe. 
It  was’eftabliflied  in  1731,  and  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the  moft  patriotic  individuals  which 
any  country  has  produced.  Dr,  Samuel  Madan.  For  fome  years  it  was  fupported  only  by 
the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the  members,  forming  a fund  much  under  a thoufand  pounds 
a year ; yet  was  there  fuch  a liberality  of  fentiment  in  their  condudl,  and  fo  pure  a love  of  the 
public  intereft  apparent  in  all  their  tranfadUons,  as  enabled  them  with  that  fmall  fund  to  efl'edl 
much  greater  things  than  they  have  done  in  later  times  fince  parliament  has  granted  them 
regularly  ten  thoufand  pounds  a feflions.  A well  written  hillory  of  their  tranfadlions  would 
be  a work  extremely  ufeful  to  Ireland  j for  it  would  explain  much  better  than  any  reafoning 
could  do,  the  proper  objedts  for  the  patronage  both  of  the  focicty  and  parliament.  I fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  a few  general  obfervations.  It  was  infticuted,  as  their  charter  exprefles,  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  for  many  years  that  material  objedi  poffefleid  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  thejr  attention  ; but  when  their  funds  by  the  aid  of  parliament  grew  more 
confiderable,  they  deviated  fo  far  into  manufadlures,  fin  which  branch  they  have  been  conti- 
nually increafing  their  efforts, ) that  at  prefent  agriculture  feems  to  be  but  a fecondary  oLjedI 
with  them.  During  the  life  time  of  that  ingenious  but  unfortunate  man,  Mr.  John  Wynn 
Baketi  his  fupport  drew  fo  many  friends  of  agriculture  to  their  meetings,  that  the  premiums 
in  its  favour  were  very  numerous  ; fince  his  death,  the  nobility  and  gentry  not  having  the 
fame  inducement  to  attend  the  tranfadlions  of  the  fociety,  they  were  chiefly  diredled  by  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  Dublin,  who  underftand  fabrics  much  better  than  lands,  and  being  more  interefted 
in  them,  they  are  attended  to,  perhaps,  in  too  exclufive  a manner.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  many  of  their  meafures,  there  are  fome,  however,  which  demand 
a few  remarks. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  manufadlure  of  irifh  woollen  cloths,  and  irifh  filks,  the  fociety 
have  two  warehoufes  *,  in  one  of  which  filk  is  fold  on  their  account,  wholefale  and  retail, 
and  in  the  other  cloth  ; both  are  fent  to  them  by  the  weaver,  whofe  name  is  written  on  the 
piece,  and  the  price  per  yard  on  it  : nothing  but  ready  money  is  taken  ; the  flock  of  filks 
generally  amounts  to  the  value  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  pounds  in  hand  ; and  of  wool- 
lens to  tenor  eleven  thoufand  more  ; and  the  expences  in  rent  and  falaries  of  tbefe  warehoufes 
amount  to  five  hundred  pounds  a year  each.  Call  the  flock  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  at 
fix  per  cent,  the  total  expence  of  this  meafure  is  juft  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a year ; 
or  four  times  over  the  whole  revenue  of  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  at  London.  I have  examined  their  fales  in  the  weekly  returns  publilhed, 
and  find  that  from  June  23,  1777,  to  february  7,  1778,  their  average  weekly  receipt  was 

1. 

Silk  » ■ ' I - 150 

Wool  — 339 

- Or  per  annum,  Silk  — — — 7,800 

Wool 17,628 

as  the  fociety  give  a premium  of  3I.  per  cent,  on  all  the  Irljh  wrought  filk  bought  in  the  kingdom 
by  wholefale  for  the  purpofe  of  retailing.,^  that  is  above  four  fhiliings  a yardy  it  will  help  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  filk  manufadlure.  From  the  firft  of  June  1776,  to  the  firft  of  june  1777,  the 
amount  was  34,023!.  8s.  2d.  including  Corke,  Limerick,  Belfaft,  &c.  and'  they  paid  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  premium  on  ir,  from  hence  we  find  that  their  own  filk  fales  muft  be 
a large  proportion  of  the  wholefale  in  Dublin.  This  has  been  the  greateft  exertion  of  the 
Dublin  Society  of  late  years. 

* The  woollen  warehoufe  was  opened  May  29,  1773;  that  for  filk  Feb.  18,  1765. 
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The  intention  of  the  meafure  is  evidently  to  take  the  weavers,  both  of  filk  and  wool,  out 
of  the  hands  of  mercers  and  drapers,  and  let  their  manufactures  come  to  market  without  any 
intermediate  profit  on  them.  There  is  oneeft'eCt  certain  to  refult  from. this,  which  is  taking  a 
great  part  of  the  ready  money  cuftom  from  the  draper  and  mercer,  which  being  the  moft  bene- 
ficial part  of  their  trade,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  laying  a heavy  tax  on  them  : now  upon 
every  principle  of  common  fenfe  as  well  as  commerce,  it  will  appear  a ftrange  mode  of  en- 
couraging a manufacture  to  lay  taxes  upon  the  mafter  manufacturers.  But  all  taxes  laid  upon 
a tradefman  in  confequence  of  his  trade,  muft  be  drawn  back  in  the  fale  of  his  tommodities, 
and  fthjs  tax  muft  be  fo  as  well  as  others  ; whatever  he  does  fell  muft  be  fo  much  the  dearer, 
or  he  can  carry  on  no  trade  at  all;  here  therefore  is  a frefli  tax,  that  of  enhancing  the  prices 
paid  by  all  who  do  not  buy  with  ready  money,  a very  great  majority  of  the  whole : 
the"  dearer  a commodity  is  the  lefs  is  confumed  of  it,  fo  the  confumption  on  credit  is  un- 
doubtedly leffened,  in  order  that  thofe  w'ho  have  readymoney  in  their  hands  may  be  ferved 
fomething  the  cheaper  : here  is  a manifeft  and  felf  evident  mifchief,  in  order  to  attain  a very 
doubtful  and  queftionable  benefit. 

Is  there  under  the  fun,  an  inftance  of  a manufacture  made  to  fiourilh  by  Arch  meafures  ? 
Mafter  manufacturers  with  that  vigour,  attention,  fkill  and  invention,  which  are  the  refult 
of  a profitable  bufinefs,  are  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  very  foul  of  profperous  fabricks. 
I-t  is  their  profit  which  animates  them  to  thofe  fpirited  exertions,  upon  which  the  advance  of 
manufactures  depends.  If  the  Dublin  fociety’s  conduCt  is  right  in  part  it  is  right  in  the 
whole,  which  would  be  attracting  all  the  demand  to  their  own  warehoufes;  in  which  cafe 
there  would  not  be  a mercer  or  draper  left  in  Dublin.  Their  committees,  and  gentlemen, 
and  weavers,  may  choofe  and  pay  clerks,  and  difcharge  their  rent,  but  where  are  the  directors 
of  finer  fabricks  to  come  from  ? Where  the  men  of  tafte  who  are  to  invent ! Where  the 
quicknefs  and  fagacity  to  mark  and  follow  the  caprice  of  falhion  ? Are  thefe  to  come  from 
weavers  f Abfurd  the  idea  ! It  is  the  aCtive  and  intelligent  mafter  that  is  to  do  all  this.  Go 
to  the  weavers  in  Spitalfields,  and  fee  them  mere  tools  directed  by  their  mafters.  Go  to  any 
other  fabrick  upon  earth,  and  fee  what  would  become  of  it  if  the  heads  were  confidered  as 
ufelefs,  and  rivalled  in  their  profits  with  publick  money.  If  the  manufacture  is  of  fuch  a 
fickly  growth,  that  it  will  not  fupport  the  mafter  as  well  as  the  man,  it  is  not  worth  a 
country’s  notice.  What  is  it  that  induces  individuals  to  embark  in  a fabrick  their  capital 
and  induftry  ? Profit.  The  greater  this  is,  the  greater  the  capital  that  will  be  attracted  ; 
but  eftablifh  a fyftem  that  fliall  idval,  leflen  and  deftroy  this  profit,  who  will  bring  their 
capital  to  fuch  a trade  ? And  can  any  people  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  imagine,  that  a manufacture 
is  to  be  encouraged  by  banifhing  capital  from  it  ? 

There  is  another  effeCt,  which  1 ftiould  fuppofe  muft  flow  from  this  extraordinary  idea, 
which  is,  that  of  raifing  great  heart-burnings  and  jealoufies  among  the  trade  ; the  drapers 
and  mercers  are  not  probably  at  all  pleafed  with  the  weavers,  who  work  for  the  fociety’s 
warehoufes;  this  muft  be  very  detrimental  to  the  bufinefs  at  large.  I may  aUo  obferve,  that 
mafter-manufaCturers  have  more  ways  of  encouraging  fkilful  and  induftrious  v/orkmen,  than 
the  mere  buying  their  goods  and  employing  them  ; there  are  a thouland  little  points  of  favour 
in  their  power,  which  the  fociety  cannot  praCiice  ; but  how  can  they  be  inclined  to  fuch 
things,  while  fteps  are  taken  to  deprive  them  of  every  w'orkman  that  can  do  without 
their  afliftance  r 

Fortunately  for  the  kingdom,  it  is  at  Dublin  as  in  other  cities,  the  ready  money  trade  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  credit,  confequcntly  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  meafure 
cannot  fully  be  feen.  The  drapers  and  mercers  do  and  will  fupport  their  trade  in  fpite  of  this 
formidable  rival,  backed  with  a premium  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a year,  appro- 
priated to  their  ruin,  in  order  to  encourage  their  trade  ! The  tendency  of  the  meafure  is 
evidently  the  deftruCtion  of  both  the  manufactures. 

This  is  a faCt,  which  appears  fo  obvious,  that  I fhould  apprehend  it  muft  have  dene 
■mifchief,  in  direCt  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  operation.  It  is  extremely  diflicult  lo  dif- 
cover  faCts  that  can  prove  this  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe ; no  wonder  if  the  import  of 
foreign  filk  and  woollens  ftiould  have  encreafed  from  fuch  a meaiure.  Lot  us  examine 
this  point. 
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Account  of  Silk  imported  into  Ireland  in  Twenty-fix  Years*. 


Years. 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Raw. 

Ribband. 

Years. 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Raw. 

Ribband. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

'752 

14,654 

53.705 

160 

1765 

21,582 

54.655 

1.5+3 

'753 

13,360 

60,155 

184 

1766 

17,260 

54.418 

1,724 

'75+ 

'5>+4' 

42,665 

361 

1767 

19.104 

46,067 

1.527 

'755 

!?>87+ 

43.947 

265 

1768 

23,446 

52,062 

1,646 

'7s6 

*3.7*5 

32,948 

140 

1769 

*7.522 

57,001 

1,401 

'757 

7.709 

+ *.354- 

17 

*770 

20,581 

44.273 

1,183 

'758 

17.292 

5*. 303 

271 

*771 

14,095 

38,107 

650 

»759 

'3-836 

44.493 

118 

*772 

15,804 

33.611 

644 

1760 

21,878 

55.905 

366 

*773 

17.379 

53.662 

378 

1761 

14,815 

5*.348 

180 

*774 

14,665 

38,811 

553 

1762 

21,054 

70,292 

306 

*775 

13.658 

29,578 

355 

'763 

'7.74* 

41,021 

469 

1776 

17.326 

+ 1.594 

7*7 

1764. 

23,511 

36,581 

746 

*777 

24.187 

54.043 

1.574 

Average, 

15.760 

48,132  j 

275 

Average, 

18,200 

45.990 

1,068 

Confidering  the  extent  of  the  period,  I will  not  aflert  that  this  table  is  very  decifive  ; 
•whatever  conclufions,  however,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  it,  are  as  far  as  they  go  againjl  the 
late  meafures  that  refpedt  the  irifli  filk  manufadture,  for  the  imported  fabricks  have  increafed^ 
while  the  raw  material  worked  up  in  Ireland  has  decreafed',  a proof  that  the  manufacture  has 
not  been  of  any  very  healthy  growth. 

An  Account  of  the  Import  of  Woollen  Goods  for  Fourteen  Years 


Years. 

New  Dra- 

Old  Dra- 

Years, 

New  Dra- 

Old  Dra- 

pery. 

pery. 

pery. 

pery. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards, 

Yards. 

1764 

248,062 

220,828 

'77' 

362,096 

217.39s 

1765 

239.365 

176,161 

1772 

314.703 

*53.566 

1766 

3* i.2i6 

*97.3*6 

*773 

387.143 

210,065 

1 T67 

325.585 

189,882 

*77+ 

461,407 

282,317 

1768 

337.558 

198,664 

1775 

465,611 

281,379 

1769 

394.553 

207,117 

1776 

676,485 

290,215 

1770 

462,499 

249,666 

'777 

731.819 

381,330 

Average, 

331.548 

205,662 

Average, 

485,609 

259,466 

Laft  7 years. 

485,609 

259.466 

Former  ditto. 

331.548 

205,662 

Tncreafe, 

1 54,061 

53.804 

MS.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Forfter. 


1;  Pari.  Rec.  of  Exp.  and  Imp.  MS. 
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The  increafe  is  io  great  that  it  might  juftify  conclufions  againft  all  the  late  meafures,  none 
of  which  are  near  fo  much  to  be  condemned  as  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fociety’s  warehoufe. 

Import  of  Linen,  Cotton,  and  Silk,  Britilh  Manufacture. 


V olue. 

1. 

In  the  year  1764  — 

18,858 

1765  

18,037 

1766  

*5.557 

*767 

12,710 

1768  

16,021 

1769  

13,402 

1770 

20,907 

Average  of  feven  years  — 

16,784 

Value, 

1. 

In  the  year  1771  20,282 

1772  14,081 

1773  20,472 

1774  — — 2^,6II 

*775  24,234 

1776  30,371 

*777  45,4** 


Average  of  feven  years  — 25,208 


When  it  is  confidered,  that  the  undoubted  mifchief  of  this  fyftem  is  not  fubmitted  to  as 
an  unavoidable  evil,  but  purchafed  with  great  expence,  attention  and  anxiety;  and  that  the 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  a year  thus  beftowed,  as  the  price  of  fo  much  harm,  might  be 
expended  in  objeCts  of  great  confequence  to  the  publick,  it  will  furely  feem  unpardonable 
in  parliament  to  appear  fo  little  follicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  manufactures,  as  to  give 
ten  thoufand  pounds  a feflion,  at  large,  and  not  limit  the  application  of  fuch  a liberal  grant 
to  purpofes  of  certain  advantage.  And  it  furely  behoves  the  fociety  itfelf  to  recommit  this 
matter  ; to  extend  their  views  ; to  confider  the  principles  upon  which  all  the  manufactures  in 
the  world  are  carried  on,  fupported  and  increafed  ; and  if  they  fee  no  veftige  of  fuch  a policy,, 
as  they  patronize  and  praCtice,  in  any  country  that  has  pufhed  her  fabricks  to  a great  height, 
at  leaft  to  be  dubious  of  this  favourite  meafure,  and  not  perfift  in  forcing  it  at  fuch  a con- 
fiderable  expence. 

Another  meafure  of  the  fociety,  which  I hinted  at  before,  is  to  give  three  per  cent,  to  the 
wholefale  purchafers  of  irifh  filks'  for  retailing,  and  thiscofts  them  above  fix  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Upon  what  found  principles  this  is  done  I cannot  difcover  ; if  the  mercers  have  not  a 
demand  for  thefc  irifh  filks,  five  times  the  fociety’s  premiums  will  not  make  them  purchafers  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  a demand  for  them,  they  moft  undoubtedly  will  buy  them  with- 
out any  premium  for  fo  doing.  It  appears  therefore  to  me,  that  the  only  end  which  fuch  a 
meafure  could  anfwer,  was  to  difcover  the  abfolute  infignificance  of  the  whole  irifh  filk  ma- 
nufacture, which  is  proved  through  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  to  the  amount  only  of  thirty-  ' 

four  thoufand  pounds  a year,  of  four  fhillings  a yard  and  upwards ; but  the  repetition  of  the 
premium  fhews  that  this  was  not  the  defign.  Of  all  other  fabricks  this  is  the  moft  improper 
for  Ireland,  and  for  any  dependant  country;  it  is  an  abfolute  manufacture  of  tafte,  fancy 
and  fafhion  ; the  feat  of  empire  will  always  command  thefe,  and  if  Dublin  made  fuperior 
filks,  they  would  be  defpifed  on  comparifon  with  thofe  of  London  ; we  feel  fomething  of  this 
in  England  from  France,  being  the  foiirce  of  moft  of  the  fafliions  in  Europe.  To  force  a 
filk  manufacture  in  Ireland  is  therefore  to  ftrive  againft  whim,  caprice,  fafhion,  and  all  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  inftead  of  w'hich,  it  is  thefe  that  become  a folid  fupport  of  fabricks 
w'hen  wifely  fet  on  foot.  There  are  no  linens  fafhionable  in  England,  but  the  irifh  people 
will  not  w'ear  any  ether,  and  yet  gulic  hollands  arc  aflerted  to  be  much  ftronger.  Should  not 
llie  irifh,  therefore,  bend  their  force  to  drive  the  nail  that  will  go,  inftead  of  plaguing  them- 
felvcs  with  one  which  never  will.  This  is  a general  obfervatioo,  but  the  particular  meafure 
of  the  fociety,  fuppofing  the  obJeCt  valuable,  is  perfectly  infignificant,  it  is  throwing  away 
fix  hundred  pounds  a year  to  anfwer  no  one  purpofe  whatever. 

I'he  fociety  offers  a great  number  of  other  premiums  for  manufactures,  many  of  which  are 
very  exceptionable,  but  it  w'ould  take  up  too  much  room  to  be  particular  in  an  examination 
©f  them,  In  agriculture  they  have  a great  number  offered  to  poor  renters  feparately. 
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Upon  the  general  fiiirit  of  thefe  I have  to  remark,  that  the  defign  of  encouraging  poor 
renters  is  very  meritorious,  and  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  Ibciety  ; but  from  a.  great 
variety  of  inlfances  which  were  pointed  out  to  me,  as  I travelled  through  the  kingdom,  I 
have  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  abufes  and  deceptioiis  are  numerous,  that  the  fociety 
has  adlually  paid  premiums  per  acre,  to  great  numbers  of  claimants,  who  have,  as  foon  as  they 
received  the  money,  let  the  land  run  wade  again,  fo  that  no  perfon  could  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  adjoining  bog  or  moor.  There  are  two  rcafoiis  why  thefe  premiums  muft  very  much  f'aii 
of  their  wiflicJ-for  fuccefs  ; the  extreme  difRculty,  net  to  fay  impoffibility,  of  afeertaining 
the  merit  of  the  candidates,  or  the  fadfs  alledgcd  ; and  the  utter  impolhbiiiry  tliat  fuch  very 
poor  fellows  fliould  work  any  improvements  worthy  the  fociety’s  patronage.  Tiie  London 
fociety  have  found,  by  repeated  experience,  their  utter  incapacity  of  doing  any  thing  by 
weight  of  money,  in  bounties  per  acre  for  any  objedt ; I am  convinced  the  fame  fadt  will 
hold  true  with  that  of  Dublin  ; the  funds  even  of  the  latter  are  much  too  inconfiderable  for 
this  mode.  The  objedl  ought  to  be  to  inl'pire  thofe  men,  who  have  the  neceflary  capital  to 
employ  it  in  the  way  the  fociety  thinks  for  the  publick  good  : the  premiums  fhould  be  ho- 
norary but  confiderable,  with  that  degree  of  variety  and  novelty  that  fhould  attradt  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  fortune. 

But  nothing  was  ever  better  imagined,  than  the  plan  of  fixing  an  cnglifh  farmer- in  the 
kingdom,  fo  much  at  the  fociety’s  expence,  as  to  give  them  a power  over  a part  of  his  ma- 
nagement. This  was  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Baker  ; and  it  was  alfo  a very  wife  meafure  to  ena- 
ble him  to  eftablifh  a manufadfory  of  hufbandry  implements.  The  only  errors  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  fcheine  were  : Firft,  Not  fupporting  him  much  more  liberally,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  private  fortune  was  too  inconfiderable  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family;  had  he 
been  eafy  in  his  private  circumftances,  his  hufbandry  would  have  been  perfedl.  , Second, 
The  not  diredling  him  in  the  choice  of  his  farm,  which  was  not  a proper  one  for  an  example 
to  the  kingdom,  it  fhould  have  been  in  fome  mountainous  tradl,  where  there  was  bog,  and 
tolerable  foil.  Third,  In  permitting  him  to  make  and  publifh  fmall  and  trifling  experiments, 
objedfs  of  curiofity  to  a private  fpeculatiff,  but  quite  unworthy  of  the  Dublin  fociety;  be- 
fides,  fuch  a perfon  fhould  be  brought  to  eftablifh  what  a previous  experience  has  convinced  him 
is  right,  not  to  gain  his  own  knowledge  at  the  fociety’s  expence. 

The  fcheme,  had  it,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Baker,  been  executed  in  this  manner,  or  was  fuch 
an  one  now  to  be  adopted,  would  tend  more  to  fpreading  a true  pradfical  know-ledge  of  agri- 
culture than  any  other  that  could  be  executed  ; and  the  union  of  a manufadlory  of  imple- 
ments unites  with  it  perfectly.  To  inform  a backward  country  of  right  fyftems  has  its  ufe, 

. but  it  is  very  weak  compared  with  the  adlual  pradlice  and  exhibition  of  it  before  their  eyes  ; 
fuch  an  objedt  in  full  perfedtion  of  management,  with  an  annual  publication  of  the  refult, 
fimply  related,  would  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  hufbandry  than  any 
other  fyftem.  The  farm  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  five  hundred  acres,  it  fhould  have  a tradl  of 
bog  and  another  of  mountain;  one  thoufand  pounds  fltould  be  applied  in  the  neceflary 
buildings;  five  hundred  pounds  immediately  in  fences;  one  thoufand  pounds  a year  for 
five  years  in  flocking  it  ; one  thoufand  pounds  for  eftablifhing  a manufadlory  of  im- 
plements, not  to  be  fold  but  given  away  by  the  fociety  as  premiums;  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  allowed  to  the  fuperintendant  for  his  private  emolument,  that  no  diftrefles  of  his  own 
might  interfere  with  the  publick  views  ; and  in  addition,  to  animate  his  attention,  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  grofs  produdl  of  the  farm.  The  fociety  to  delegate  their  power  over  it  to  a 
feledl  committee,  and  no  member  to  be  eligible  to  that  committee,  who  had  not  in  his  own 
occupati  m one  hundred  acres  cf  l uid,  or  more.  The  firft  expence  would  be  feven  thouiand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  annual  charge  five  hundred  pounds;  this  w-o'ild  be  an  efFedlive 
eftablifhment  that  could  not  fail,  if  the  manager  was  properly  chofen.  He  fi:ould  be  an 
adlive,  fpirited  man,  not  fo  low  as  to  have  no  reputation  to  lofe,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  a 
pradlical  than  a fpeculative  farmer,  and  who  could  teach  the  common  irifli  with  his  own 
hands,  the  operations  he  wiCied  them  to  perform.  The  annual  charge  of  only  one  of  the 
fociety’s  warehoufes  is  equal  to  this,  and  the  capital  appropriated  to  it  near  twice  as  large  ; 
how  much  more  beneficial  would  this  application  of  the  money  be  ? 
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Relative  to  the  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I fhall  venture  to  hint 
fome  which  1 apprehend  would  be  of  great  advantage  j and  by  throwing  them  into  the 
words  common  in  offering  premiums,  my  meaning  will  be  better  explained. 

1.  Turnep  Husbandry,  1779.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  cultivate  the  moft  land,  not 
lefs  than  twenty  acres,  in  the  following  courfe  of  crops  during  four  years,  viz.  i.  Turneps. 

2.  Barley  or  oats.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  The  turneps  to  be  twice  thoroughly  hand  hoed 
and  eaten  where  they  grow  by  fheep,  and  to  make  a full  report  of  the  clutivation,  ex- 
pences,  produce,  and  effeft  of  the  turneps  on  the  fheep  fed,  a piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription.  Accounts  to  be  delivered  in  the  year  1784. 

2.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity  of  land,  not  lefs  than  ten  acres  fo  cultivated,  a piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription. 

3.  To  the  perfon  W'ho  fhall  in  the  year  1780,  have  the  moft  acres  of  turneps,  not  lefs  than 
twenty,  twice  thoroughly  land  hoed  ; to  report  the  eftedt,  a piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  with  a fuifable  infcription. 

4.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  ten  acres,  a pirce  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
fifty  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription. 

5.  Bean  Husbandry,  1779.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  cultivate  the  moft  land,  not  lefs 
than  twenty  acres,  in  the  following  courfe  of  crops  during  four  years,  viz.  r.  Beans.  2. 
Wheat.  3.  Beans.  4..  Wheat.  The  beans  to  be  in  rows,  eighteen  inches  as  under,  and 
three  times  thoroughly  hoed,  and  to  report  the  efFe£l  to  the  fociety.  A piece  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  an  infcription.  Accounts  to  belaid  in  in  the  year  1784. 

6.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  ten  acres,  a piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
fifty  pounds,  with  an  infcription. 

7.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  cultivate  the  greateft  quantity  of  land,  not  lefs  than  twenty 
acres,  in  the  following  courfe  of  crops  during  four  years,  viz.  i.  Beans.  2.  Barley  or  oats. 

3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  The  beans  as  before,  and  to  report  the  efFe£l.  A piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  an  infcription. 

8.  Next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  ten  acres.  The  value  of  5©!.  with  an  infcription. 

9.  Flax  Husbandry,  1779.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  cultivate  the  moft  land,  not  lefs  than 
twenty  acres,  in  the  following  courfe  of  crops  during  four  years,  viz.  i.  Turneps.  2.  Flax.  3. 
Clover.  4.  Wheat.  The  turneps  to  be  twice  hand  hoed,  and  the  flax  to  be  feeded,  Backed  and 
threfhed  like  corn,  and  then  watered  and  drefled,  and  to  report  the  effeft  to  the  fociety,  A 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription. 

10.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  ten  acres.  The  plate  eighty  pounds.  Accounts 
to  be  delivered  in  in  1784. 

11.  Mountain  improvement,  1779.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  improve  the  largeft  traft 
of  mountain  land,  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  acres,  at  prefent  vvafte,  and  not  let  at  onefhilling 
an  acre,  and  make  a full  report  of  the  cultivation,  expences  and  produce  to  the  fociety  in  the 
year  1787.  A piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription. 
Conditions. 

The  improvement  at  the  time  of  the  certificates  being  figned  to  be  completely  inclofed  j 
to  be  divided  into  fields  of  not  more  than  ten  acres  each  ; the  fences  to  be  either  walls  in 
mortar,  or  double  ditches  well  planted  with  white  thorns  and  timber,  the  gates,  piers,  &c. 
to  be  per  fed! . The  land  to  have  had  four  crops  in  the  following  courfe : i.  Turneps.  2. 
Oats,  here  or  rye.  3,  Turneps.  4.  Oats,  the  turneps  twice  hand  hoed,  and  eaten  when 
green  by  fheep,  and  one  half  of  the  improvement  to  be  in  grafs  laid  down  with  the  laft  ciop 
of  oats.  Not  lefs  than  one  hundred  barrels  of  lime  per  acre  to  have  been  fpread  on  the  whole. 
An  orchard  of  two  acres  to  be  well  planted  ; and  a fally  garden  of  as  mueh.  One  good  farm 
houfe,  with  a barn,  ftable,  cowhoufe,  &c.  and  four  cabbins  to  be  built  and  inhabited,  the 
whole  of  ftone  or  mortar,  and  covered  with  flate.  And  the  traft  to  be  aftually  let  on  leafe  to 
one  or  more  tenants,  not  occupying  any  other  land,  and  refiding  on  the  premifes.  Whoever 
intends  to  be  claimants  to  give  notice  to  the  fociety  that  they  may  appoint  infpeflors. 
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12.  To  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  fixty  acres,  on  the  like  conditions,  the 
plate  three  hundred  pounds. 

13.  Bog  Improvement,  1779.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  drain  and  improve  into  rich 
meadow,  the  greateft  quantity  of  bog,  not  lefs  than  50  acres,  being  part  of  a bog  not  lefs  than 
100  acres,  and  make  a full  report  to  the  fociety  of  the  mode,  expences  and  produce  in  the 
year  1788,  a piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  400 1.  with  an  honorary  infcripiion.  The 
fociety  leaves  to  the  claimant  to  purfue  whatever  mode  he  pleafes,  but  the  land  muft  have  a 
good  houfe,  cowhoufe  and  neceflary  offices,  with  two  cabbins  built  all  of  ftone  and  flate,. 
and  the  improvement  let  to  refident  tenants  occupying  no  other  land. 

14.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  thirty  acres,  the  plate  two  hundred  pounds. 

*15.  Planting.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  inclofc  with  a wet  wall,  not  lefs  than  fix  feet 

high,  and  plant,  the  greateft  quantity  of  land,  not  lefs  than  fifty  acres,  in  the  year  1780, 
a piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription.  The  trees 
tobeafh,  elm,  poplar,  beech,  larch,  fcotch,  fpruce  or  filver  fir,  to  be  not  more  than  four 
years  old,  nor  more  than  four  feet  afunder,  and  in  the  centre  of  every  fuch  fpace,  acorns  to 
be  fown  and  covered. 

16.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  not  lefs  than  thirty  acres,  the  plate  two  hundred  pounds, 

17.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  in  the  year  1780,  plant  and  fence  fo  as  to  be  completely 
fecured  from  cattle,  the  greateft  quantity  of  land  with  the  common  bafket  fallow  in  beds  fix 
feet  broad,  and  four  rows  on  each  bed,  not  lefs  than  thirty  acres,  a piece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a fuitable  infcription. 

18.  For  the  next  greateft  qnantity,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  acres,  the  plate  fifty  pounds.  All 
to  be  continued  by  previous  notice,  every  year  when  once  they  came  into  turn. 

. I have  toobferve  upon  them,  that  thecourfes  of  crops  here  recommended  can  only  have  fair 
juftice  done  them  in  the  infancy  of  the  hufbandry  by  gentlemen,  or  men  of  confiderable  capi- 
tal j confeqiiently,  it  is  the  wifeft  to  offer  a premium  that  fhall  attradl  their  notice,  and  not 
vary  it  for  lefler  tenants,  who  at  firft  would  be  incapable  of  executing  the  conditions.  Th 
mountain  and  bog  improvement  are  great  objedts,  and  therefore  well  deferve  ample  encourage 
ment  ; I have  added  the  condition  of  being  let  by  way  of  fatisfadlory  proof,  that  the  improve  > 
ment  is  completely  finifhed,  for  if  it. was  kept  in  hand,  it  would  be  a matter  of  opinion  ant 
valuation,  which  is  never  fatisfarftory.  The  planting  premiums  would  in  all  probability  have 
many  claimants.  The  ftone  wall  is  effential ; planting  without  prefervation  is  trifling. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  premiums,  I recommend,  viz.  pieces  of  plate,  I think  they  would  have 
a greater  effetft  than  any  thing  elfe  ; money  would  be  out  of  fight  and  forgotten  ; a medal  that 
has  been  proftituted  to  all  forts  of  trifles,  would  be  a contemptible  reward  for  fuch  exer- 
tions, but  a handlome  cup,  vaze,  tray,  table,  &c.  would  be  always  in  fight,  and  on 
every  occafion  a fubjedt  for  converfation  to  animate  others  to  gain  the  fame.  The  experience 
of  a few  years  would  prove  whether  the  quantities  of  land  required  were  too  high  or  not.  An 
infpeclor  to  view  all  proceedings  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  whofe  reward  fhould  be  devifed 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fecurehis  integrity  ; unlefs  foine  gentlemen  of  confiderable  confequence 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  that  office  voluntarily  upon  them. 

'Some  premiums  upon  thefe  principles,  united  with  fuch  a plan  as  I have  ftated  for  the 
eftabliffiment  of  a farm,  would  be  attended  with  all  the  advantage  to  the  national  agriculture, 
in  the  power  of  any  fociety  to  effedl.  The  expence  would  not  be  fo  large  as  not  to  leave  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  fociety’s  funds  for  trade  and  manufa61ures,  and  confcquently  to 
pleafe  thofe  who  wilhed  fuch  objedts  not  to  be  neglected. 
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Manners  and  Cu/ioms. 


^id  leges  fine  moribuSf 
Vana  proficiunt ! 


T T is  but  an  illiberal  bufinefs  for  a traveller,  who  defigns  to  publifli  remarks  upon  a country, 
to  fit  down  cooly  in  his  clofet  and  write  a fatire  on  the  inhabitants.  Severity  of  that  fort 
muft  be  enlivened  with  an  uncommon  (hare  of  wit  and  ridicule,  to  pleafe.  Where  very  grofs 
abfurdities  are*  found,  it  is  fair  and  manly  to  note  them  ; but  to  epter  into  charader  and  dif- 
pofition  is  generally  uncandid,  fince  there  are  no.  people  but  might  be  better  than  they  are 
found,  and  none  but  have  virtues  which  deferve  attention,  at  leaft  as  much  as  their  failings; 
for  thefe  reafons  this  fedlion  would  not  have  found  a place  in  my  obfervations,  had  not  fome 
perfons,  of  much  more  flippancy  than  wifdom,  given  very  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the 
irifli  nation.  It  is  with  pleafure,  therefore,  that  1 take  up  the  pen,  on  the  prefent  occafion ; 
as  a much  longer  refidence  there  enables  me  to  exhibit  a very  different  pidture  ; in  doing  this, 

I (hall  be  free  to  remark,  wherein  I think  the  condudt  of  certain  claffes  may  have  given  rife 
to  general  and  confequently  injurious  condemnation. 

There  are  three  races  of  people  in  Ireland,  fo  diftinrff,  as  to  ftrike  the  leaft  attentive  tra- 
veller : thefe  are  the  fpanilh  which  are  found  in  Kerry,  and  a part  of  Limerick  and  Corke, 
tall  and  thin,  but  well  made,  a long  vifage,  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  lank  hair.  The  time 
is  not  rernote  when  the  fpaniards  had  a kind  of  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Kerry,  ^.hich 
feemed  to  be  overlooked  by  government.  There  were  many  of  them  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reijn,  nor  were  they  entirely  driven  out  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  There  is  an  ifland  of 
Valentia  on  that  coaft,  with  various  other  names,  certainly  fpanifh.  The  fcotch  race  is  in 
the  north,  where  are  to  be  found  the  features  which  are  fuppofed  to  mark  that  people,  their 
accent,  and  many  of  their  cuftoms.  In  a diftridt,  near  Dublin,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  faxon  tongue. is  fpoken  without 
anv  mixture  of  the  irifh,  and  the  people  have  a variety  of  cuftoms  mentioned  in  the  minutes, 
which  diftinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours.  The  reft  of  the  kingdom  is  made  up  of  mon- 
grels. The  milefian  race  of  irilh,  which  ihay  be  called  native^  are  fcattered  over  the  king- 
dom, but  chiefly  found  in  Connaught  and  Munfter  ; a few  confiderable  families,  whofe  ge- 
nealogy is  undoubted,  remain,  but  none  of  them  with  confiderable  poffeflions,  except  the 
O’Briens  and  Mr»  O’Neil,  the  former  have  near  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a year  in  the  fa- 
mily ; the  latter  half  as  much,  the  remnant  of  a property  once  his  anceftors,  which  now 
forms  fix  or  feven  of  the  greateft  eftates  in  the  kingdom.  O’Hara  and  M^^Dermot  are 
great  names  in  Connaught,  and  O’Donnohue  a confiderable  one  in  Kerry  ; but  I heard  of  a 
family  of  O’Drifchal’s  in  Corke,  who  claim  an  origin  prior  in  Ireland  to  any  of  the 
milefian  race. 

, The  only  divifions  which  a traveller,  who  paffed  through  the  kingdom,  without  making 
any  lefidence,  could  make,  would  be  into  people  of  confiderable  fortune  and  mob.  The 
intermediate  divifion  of  the  fcale,  fo  numerous  and  refpedtable  in  England,  would  hardly 
attradl  the  leaft  notice  in  Ireland.  A refidence  in  the  kingdom  convinces  one,  how’ever,  that 
there  is  another  clafs  in  general  of  fmall  fortune, — country  gentlemen  and  renters  of  land.. 
The  manners,  habits  and  cuftoms  of  people  of  confiderable  fortune,  are  much  the  fame  every 
where,  at  leaft  there  is  very  little  difference  between  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  among  the 
common  people  one  muft  look  for  thofe  traits  by  which  we  difcriminate  a national  charadler.. 
The  circumftances  which  ftruck  me  moft  in  the  common  irilh  were,  vivacity  and  a great  and 
eloquent  volubility  of  fpeech,  one  would  think  they  could  take  fnuff  and  talk  without  tiring 
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till  doomfday.  They  are  infinitely  more  chearful  and  lively  than  any  thing  we  commonly  fee 
in  England,  having  nothing  ofi  that  incivility  of  fullen  filence,  with  which  fo  many  englifh- 
men  feem  to  wrap  thcmfelves  up,  as  if  retiring  within  their  own  importance.  Lazy  to  an 
excefs  ztworky  but  fo  fpiritedly  ailive  at  that  zthur/ingy  which  is  the  cricket  of  favages, 
they  Ihew  the  greateft  Feats  of  agility.  Their  love  of  fociety  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
curiofity  is  infatiable ; and  their  hofpitality  to  all  comert,  be  their  own  poverty  ever  (o 
pinching,  has  too  much  merit  to  be  forgotteni  Pleafed  to  enjoyment  with  a joke,  or  witty 
repartee,  they  will  repeat  it  with  fuch  expreflion,  that  the  laugh  will  be  univerl’al.  Warm 
friends  and  revengeful  enemies  ; they  are  inviolable  in  their  fecrtcy,  and  inevitable  in  their 
refentment ; with  fuch  a notion  of  honour,  that  neither  threat  nor  reward  would  induce  them 
to  betray  the  fecret  or  perfon  of  a man,  though  an  opprefibr,  whofe  property  they  would 
plunder  without  ceremony.  Hard  drinkers  and  quarrelfome  j great  liars,  but  civil,  fubinif- 
iive  and  obedient.  Dancing  is  is  fo  univerfal  among  them,  that  there  are  every  where  itine- 
rant dancing-mafters,  to  whom  the  cottars  pay  fixpence  a quarter  for  teaching  their  families. 
Ilefides  the  irifh  jig,  which  they  can  dance  with  a moft  luxiiriant  expreflion,  minuets  and 
country  dances  are  taught ; and  i even  heard  fome  talk  of  cotillons  coming  in.  ’ 

Sonrie, degree  of  education  is  alfo  general,  hedge  fchools,  as  they  are  called  (they  might  as 
well  be  termed  ditch  ones,  for  I have  feen  many  a ditch  full  of  fcholars)  are  every  to  be  met  w'ith 
where  reading  and  writing  are  taught  j fchools  are  alfo  common  for  men  ; I have  feen  a dozen 
great  fellows  at  fchool,  and  was  told  they  were  educating  with  an  intention  of  being  priefls. 
Many  ftrokes  in  their  charafFer  are  evidently  to  be  afcribed  to  the  extreme  oppreflion  under, 
which  they  live.  If  they  are  as  great  thieves  and  liars  as  they  are  reported,  it  is  certainly 
owing  to  this  caufe. 

If  from  the  lowed  clafs  we  rife  to  the  higheft,  all  there  is  gaiety,  pleafure,  luxury  and 
extravagance  $ the  town  life  at  Dublin  is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  London.  Every 
night  in  the  winter  ‘there  is  a ball  or  a party,  where  the  polite  circle  meet,  not  to  enjoy 
but  to  fweat  each  other;  a great  crowd  crammed  into  twenty  feet  fquare  gives  a zeft  to 
the  agrements  of  fmall  talk  and  whift.  There  are  four  or  five  houfes  large  enough  to  receive 
a companyl  commodioufly,  but  the  reft  are  fo  fmall  as  to  make  parties  deteftable.  There 
is  however  an  agreeable  fociety  in  Dublin,  in  which  a man  of  large  fortune  will  not  find  his 
time  heavy.  The  ftile  of  living  may  beguefled  from  the  fortunes  of  the  refident  nobility  and 
great  commoners  ; there  are  about  thirty  that  poflefs  incomes  from  feven  to  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  a year.  The  court  has  nothing  remarkable  or  fplendid  in  it,  but  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  private  fortune  or  liberality  of  difpofition  in  the  lord  lieutenant. 

In  the  country  their  life  has  fome  circumftances  which  are  not  commonly  feen  in  England. 
Large  tradls  of  land  are  kept  in  hand  by  every  body  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  markets, 
this  gives  fuch  a plenty,  that,  united  with  the  lownefs  of  taxes  and  prices,  one  would 
fuppofe  it  difficult  for  them  to  fpend  their  incomes,  if  Dublin  in  the  winter  did  not  lend  affif- 
tance.  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  prices  of  meat  are  much  lower  than  in  England  j 
poultry  only  a fourth  of  the  price  ; wild  fowl  and  fifh  in  vaftly  greater  plenty;  rum  and 
brandy  not  half  the  price;  coffee,  tea  and  wines  far  cheaper;  labour  not  above  a third  ; 
fervants  wages  upon  an  average  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.  That  taxes  are  inconfiderable,  for 
there  is  no  land  tax,  no  poor  rates,  no  window  tax,  no  candle  or  foap  tax,  only  half  a wheel 
tax,  no  fervants  tax,  and  a variety  of  other  articles  heavily  burrhened  in  England, 
but  not  in  Ireland.  Confidering  all  this,  one  would  think  they  could  not  fpend  their 
incomes  ; they  do  contrive  it  however.  In  this  bufinefs  they  are  aflifted  by  two  cuftoms  that 
have  an  admirable  tendency  to  it,  great  numbers  of  horfes  and  fervants.  The  excefs  in  the 
latter  are  in  the  lower  fort;  owing,  not  only  to  the  general  lazinefs,  but  alfo  to  the  number 
of  attendants  every  one  of  a higher  clafs  will  have ; this  is  common  in  great  families  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Ireland  a man  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year  feels  it.  As  to  horfes  the 
number  is  carried  quite  to  a folly  ; in  order  to  explain  this  point,  1 lhall  infert  a table  of  the 
demefnes  of -many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  will  Ihew  not  only  the  number  of  horfes, 
but  of  other  cattle,  the  quantity  of  land  they  keep,  and  other  circumftances  explanatory  of 
their  country  life. 
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Acres. 

Wood. 

Corn. 

Turn. 

and 

Cabb. 

Rent. 

Labou^ 

revs. 

Hor/es. 

Plough 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

1 

Mr.  Clements, 

240 

14 

4Z0 

20 

22 

6 

163 

Col.  Marley, 

200 

3‘ 

3°° 

8 

4 

4° 

Mr.  Rowley, 

700 

lOO 

3 

700 

9° 

250 

Lord  Conyngham, 

4+7 

120 

32 

3 

37 

44 

Lord  Bedlive, 

1600 

8+ 

2000 

^4o 

loo- 

20 

500 

Mr.  Gerard, 

1200 

64 

1300 

12 

130° 

Lord  Longford, 

320 

32 

5 

3°o 

20 

26 

12 

1 00 

Mr.  Johnfon, 

410 

I 10 

10 

5 

320 

9 

8 

4 

200 

Dean  Coote, 

500 

35 

8 

35° 

3° 

35 

8 

200 

General  Walfli, 

700 

7‘ 

5 

5° 

>5° 

Mr  Brown, 

300 

460 

8 

800 

Mr.  Bufhe, 

170 

3° 

5° 

2 

33° 

>5 

8 

70 

Lord  Courtown, 

300 

3° 

7 

3>5 

3° 

2 1 

12 

7° 

General  Cuninghame, 

150 

34 

375 

20 

16 

5 

70 

Lord  Gosfort, 

300 

25 

3 

45° 

3° 

43 

4 

46 

Mr.  Clofe, 

100 

23 

*35 

9 

10 

4° 

Mr.  Lefly, 

35° 

100 

32 

35° 

30 

37 

20 

15° 

Mr.  Savage, 

190 

35 

2 

250 

32 

40 

Mr  O’Niel, 

733 

57 

17 

549 

4° 

68 

24 

500 

Mr.  Leflie, 

1026 

60 

101 

79° 

5° 

46 

24 

80 

Sir  J.  Caldwell, 

700 

3°o 

41 

1 1 

900 

Mr.  Corry, 

1000 

68 

900 

120 

500 

Lord  Rofs, 

95° 

125 

3° 

3° 

120 

Lord  Farnham, 

1000 

zoo 

55 

10 

800 

too 

108 

22 

285 

Mr.  Newcomen, 

400 

40 

18 

Mr.  Mahon, 

1 100 

100 

60 

840 

20 

3° 

500 

Mr.  Cooper, 

1000 

3°° 

22 

8 

60 

25 

I2 

13° 

Mr.  Brown, 

37° 

■ 8 

10 

3° 

3°° 

Mr.  Gore, 

330° 

160 

2310 

I20 

170 

5000  ; 

Lord  Altamont, 

1500 

1 20 

6 

1000 

1 00 

7° 

20 

zoo 

Mr.  French, 

179° 

252 

55 

1 00 

20 

>4 

424 

Mr.  Trench, 

1046 

100 

‘3 

600 

80 

45 

10 

080 

Sir  Lucius  O’Brien, 

399 

3° 

47 

560 

60 

26 

1 1 

138 

Mr.  Fitzgerald, 

3000 

2000 

26 

54 

18 

1800 

Mr.  Aldworih, 

1270 

600 

55° 

12 

1010 

33 

16 

500 

Lord  Donneraile, 

1200 

200 

200 

5 

1500 

60 

54 

40 

400 

Colonel  Jepfon, 

300 

35 

900 

24 

120 

Mr.  Gordon, 

9*5 

114 

700 

45 

13 

>5 

187 

Mr.  Jeffries, 

3°+ 

20 

300 

32 

200 

Mr.  Trent, 

238 

24 

21 

>3 

5 

200 

Lord  Shannon, 

1600 

268 

81 

1300 

'32 

1 1 

36 

470 

Mr.  Longfield, 

1 100 

78 

800 

20 

65 

>4 

200 

Rev.  Archd.  Oliver, 

900 

136 

i6 

650 

50 

25 

21 

100 

Mr.  Herbert, 

i3°o 

780 

400 

18 

30 

3°° 

Mr.  Bateman, 

250 

5 

25°, 

3° 

60 

Lord  Glendour, 

1000 

100 

55 

1000 

5° 

200 

Mr.  Fitzgerald, 

200 

23 

3 

200 

21 

8 

60 

Mr.  Leflie, 

250 

5° 

zL 

23° 

2+ 

6 

60 

Mr.  Oliver, 

500 

100 

24 

10 

500 

3° 

10 

125 

M(*.  Ryves, 

3°o 

25 

45° 

6 

20 

3°o 

Lord  Clanwilliam, 

640 

3+ 

8 

600 

3° 

4° 

600 

Mr.  Macartey, 

9D00 

10,000 

170 

iSo 

2o 

8000 

Lord  de  Montalt, 

1 300 

300 

75 

4° 

4° 

1500 

Mr.  Moore, 

600 

17 

>*55 

1000 

Lord  Tyrone, 

2 100 

1 500 

64 

1200 

200 

36 

48 

400 

Mr  Bolton, 

200 

28 

3°° 

40 

25 

6 

70 

Mr.  Nevill, 

2 20 

2+ 

35° 

22 

100 

Mr.  i_loyd. 

200 

150 

12 

182 

Mr.  Holmes, 

54° 

49 

25 

>5 

54° 

4° 

30 

14 

59° 

Mr.  Head, 

45° 

16 

27 

675 

20 

400 

Lord  Kingfborough, 

600 

100 

3° 

5 

400 

100 

40 

zoo 
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The  intelligent  reader  will  collect  fomething  more  than  mere  curiofity  from  this  table;  it 
will  neceflarily  ftrike  him,  that  a country  refidence  in  Ireland  demands  a much  larger  quan- 
tity of  land  in  hand  than  in  England,  from  which  might  be  deduced,  if  not  from  any  thing 
elfe,  how  much  backwarder  the  former  is  than  the  latter ; where  markets  are  wanting  every 
thing  muft  be  had  at  home,  a cafe  ftronger  ftill  in  America.  In  England  fuch  extenfive  de- 
mefnes  would  be  parks  around  th«  feats  for  beauty  as  much  as  ufe,  but  it  is  not  fo  in  Ireland  ; 
the  words  deer-park  and  demtjne  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; there  are  great  demefnes  without  any 
parks,  but  a want  of  tafte,  too  common  in  Ireland,  is  having  a deer-park  at  a diftance  from 
the  houfe  ; the  refidence  furrounded  by  walls,  or  hedges,  or  cabbins;  and  the  lawn  enclofure 
fcattered  with  animals  of  various  forts,  perhaps  three  miles  off.  The  fmall  quantity  of  corn 
proportioned  to  the  total  acres,  Ihews  how  little  tillage  is  attended  to  even  by  thofe  who  are 
the  belt  able  to  carry  it  on  ; and  the  column  of  turneps  proves  in  the  cleareft  manner,  what 
the  progrefs  of  improvement  is  in  that  kingdom.  The  number  of  horfes  may  aimort  be  cf- 
teemed  a fatire  upon  common  fenfe  ; were  they  well  fed  enough  to  be  ufeful,  they  would  not 
be  fo  numerous,  but  I have  found  a good  hack  for  a common  ride  fcarce  in  a houfe  where 
there  were  a hundred.  Upon  an  average,  the  horfes  in  gentlemen’s  ftables,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  are  not  fed  half  fo  well  as  they  are  in  England  by  men  of  equal  fortune; 
yet  the  number  makes  the  expence  of  them  very  heavy. 

Another  circumftance  to  be  remaiked  in  the  country  life  is  the  miferablenefs  of  many  of 
their  houfes  ; there  are  men  of  five  rhoufand  a year  in  Ireland,  who  live  in  habitations  that  a 
man  of  feven  hundred  a year  in  England  would  difdain  ; an  air  of  neatnefs,  order,  drefs,  and 
proprete^  is  wanting  to  a furprizing  degree  around  the  manfion  ; even  new  and  excellent 
houfes  have  often  nothing  of  this  about  them.  But  the  badnefs  of  the  houfes  is  remedying  every 
hour  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  number  of  new  ones  juft  built,  or  building,  is 
prodigioufiy  great.  I Ihould  fuppofe  there  were  not  ten  <lwellings  in  the  kingdom  thirty  years 
ago  that  were  fit  for  an  englilh  pig  to  live  in.  Gardens  were  equally  bad,  but  now  they  are 
running  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  wall  in  five,  fix,  ten,  and  even  twenty  irifh  acres  for 
a garden,  but  generally  double  or  treble  what  is  neceflary. 

The  tables  of  people  of  fortune  are  very  plentifully  fpread ; many  elegantly,  differing  in 
nothing  from  thofe  of  England.  I think  I remarked  thiat  venifon  wants  the  flavour  it  has 
with  us,  probably  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  produce  of  rich  parks  is  never  equal  to  that 
of  poor  ones;  the  moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  give  fat  but  not 
flavour.  Another  reafon  is  the  finallnefs  of  the  parks,  a man  who  has  three  or  four  thoufand 
acres  in  his  hands,  has  not,  perhaps,  above  three  or  four  hundred  in  his  deer  park,  and  range 
is  a great  pomt  for  good  venifon.  Nor  do  I think  that  garden  vegetables  have  the  flavour 
found  in  thofe  of  England,  certainly  owing  to  the  climate  ; green  peas  I found  every  where 
perfedlly  infipid,  and  lettuce,  &c.  not  good.  Claret  is  the  common  wine  of  all  tables,  and 
fo  much  inferior  to  what  is  drank  in  England,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fame  wine, 
but  their  port  is  incomparable,  fo  much  better  than  the  englilh,  as  to  prove,  if  proof  was 
wanting,  the  abominable  adulterations  it  muft  undergo  with  us.  Drinking  and  duelling  are 
two  charges  which  have  long  been  alledged  againft  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  but  the  change 
of  manners  which  has  taken  place  in  that  kingdom  is  not  generally  known  in  England. 
Drunkennefs  ought  no  longer  to  be  a reproach,  for  at  every  table  I was  at  in  Ireland  1 faw  a 
perfedl  freedom  reign,  every  perfon  drankjuft  as  little  as  they  pleafed,  nor  have  I ever  beea 
alked  to  drink  a Angle  glafs  more  than  I had  an  inclination  for;  I may  go  farther  and  aflert 
that  hard  drinking  is  very  rare  among  people  of  fortune;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  fit  much 
longer  at  table  than  in  England.  I was  much  furprized  at  firft  going  over  to  find  no 
fummons  to  coffee,  the  company  often  fitting  till  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o’clock  before  they  went 
to  the  ladies.  If  a gentleman  likes  tea  or  coffee,  he  retires  without  faying  any  thing,  a 
ftranger  of  rank  may  propofe  it  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  who  from  cuftom  contrary  to  that 
of  England,  will  not  ftir  till  he  receives  fuch  a hint,  as  they  think  it  would  imply  a deiire  u> 
fave  their  wine.  If  the  gentlemen  were  generally  defirous  of  tea  i take  it  for  granted 
they  would  have  it,  but  their  flighting  is  one  inconvenience  to  fuch  as  defire  it,  not  knowing 
when  it  is  provided,  converfation  may  carry  them  beyond  the  time,  and  then  if  they  do  trijii 
over  the  coffee  it  will  certainly  be  cold.  There  is  a want  of  attention  in  this,  which 
the  ladies  fliould  remedy,  if  they  will  not  break  the  old  cuftom  and  fend  to  the  gentlemen, 
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wiilch  is  what  they  ought  to  do,  they  certainly  fliould  have  a falver  frefli.  I muft  however 
remark,  that  at  the  politeft  tables,  which  are  thofe  of  people  who  have  refided  much 
out  of  Ireland,  this  point  is  conduiSlcd  exadtly  as  it  is  in  England. 

Duelling  was  once  carried  to  an  excefs,  which  was  a real  reproach  and  fcandal  to  the  king-- 
dom  ; it  of  courfe  proceeded  from  exceffive  drinking;  as  the  caufe  has  difappeared,  the  efFedt 
has  nearly  followed  ; not,  however,  entirely,  for  it  is  yet  far  more  common  among  people 
of  fafhion  than  in  England,  Of  all  praftices  a man  who  felt  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  would  wifh  fooneft  to  banifh  this,  for  there  is  not  one  favourable  conclufion  to  be 
drawn  from  it : as  to  courage  nobody  can  queftion  that  of  a polite  and  enlightened  nation, 
entitled  to  a fhare  of  the  reputation  of  the  age  ; but  it  implies  uncivilized  manners,  an  igno- 
rance of  thofe  forms  which  govern  polite  focieties,  or  elfe  a brutal  drunkenefs ; the  latter  is 
no  longer  the  caufe  or  the  pretence.  As  to  the  former,  they  would  place  the  national  cha- 
radfer  'fo  backward,  would  take  from  it  fo  much  of  its  pretence  to  civilization,  elegance  and 
politenefs  of  manners,  that  no  true  irifhman  would  be  pleafed  with  the  imputation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  none  are  fo  captious  as  thofe  who  think  themfelves  negledted  ordefpifed  ; and  none 
are  fo  ready  to  believe  themfelves  either  one  or  the  other,  as  perfons  unufed  to  good  company. 
Captious  people,  therefore,  who  are  ready  to  take  an  affront,  muft  inevitably  have  been 
accuftomed  to  ill  company,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  fomething  uncommonly  crooked  in  their 
natural  difpofitions, which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed.  Let  every  man  that  fights  his  one,  two,  three,  or 
half  a dozen  duels,  receive  it  as  a maxim,  that  everyone  he  adds  to  the  number  is  but  an  additi- 
onal proof  of  his  being  ill  educated,  and  having  vitiated  his  manners  by  the  contagion  of  bad 
company  ; who  is  it  that  can  reckon  the  moft  numerous  rencontres  ? who  but  the  bucks, 
bloods,  landjobbers,  and  little  drunken  country  gentlemen  ? Ought  not  people  of  faftiion  to 
blufti  at  a pradbice  which  will  very  foon  be  the  diftindlion  only  of  the  moft  contemptible  of 
the  people  ? the  point  of  honour  will  and  muft  remain  for  the  decifion  of  certain  affronts, 
but  it  will  rarely  be  had  recourfe  to  in  polite,  fenfible,  and  well  bred  company.  I'he  pradfice 
among  teal  gentlemen  in  Ireland  every  day  declining  is  a ftrong  proof,  that  a knowledge  of 
the  world  corredfs  the  old  manners,  and  confequently  its  having  ever  been  prevalent  was 
owing  to  the  caufes  to  which  I have  attributed  it. 

There  is  another  point  of  manners  fomewhat  connedled  with  the  prefent.fubjedl,  which 
partly  induced  me  to  place  a motto  at  the  head  of  this  fediion.  It  is  the  condudl  of  juries ; 
the  criminal  law  of  Ireland  is  the  fame  as  that  of  England,  but  in  the  execution  it  is  fo 
different,  as  fcarcely  to  be  known.  I believe  it  is  a fadt,  at  leaft  I have  been  affured  fo, 
that  no  man  was  ever  hanged  in  Ireland  for  killing  another  in  a duel  : the  fecurity  is  fuch  that 
nobody  ever  thought  of  removing  out  of  the  way  of  juftice,  yet  there  have  been  deaths  of 
that  fort,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with than  ftabbing  in  the  dark.  I believelreland  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe,  I am  fure  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  britifh  dominions  where  affociations 
among  men  of  fortune  ate  neceffary  for  apprehending  ravifhers.  It  is  fcarcely  credible  how 
many  young  women,  have  even  of  late  years  been  ravifhed,^  and  carried  off  in  order  (as  they 
generally  have  fortunes)  to  gain  to  appearance  a voluntary  marriage.  Thefe  adlions  it  is  true 
are  not  committed  by  the  clafs  I am  confidering  at  prefent;  but  they  are  tried  by  them,  and 
ACQUITTED.  I think  there  has  been  only  one  man  executed  for  that  crime,  which  is  fo  com- 
mon as  to  occafion  the  affociations  I mentioned  ; it  is  to  this  fupine  execution  of  the  law  that 
fuch  enormities  are  owing.  Another  circumftance  which  has  the  effedf  of  fcreening  all  forts 
of  offenders,  is  men  of  fortune  protedfing  them,  and  making  intereft  for  their  acquittal,  which 
is  attended  with  a variety  of  evil  confequences.  I heard  it  boafted  in  the  county  of  Eerman- 
nagh,  that  there  had  not  beeri"a  man  hanged  in  it  for  two  and  twenty  years  ; all  I concluded 
from  this  was,  that  there  had  been  many  a jiiry  who  deferved  it  ri’chly. 

L^t  me,  however,  conclude  what  I have  to  obferve  on  the  condudf  of  the  principal  people 
refiding  in  Ireland,  that  there  are  great  numbers  among  them  who  are  as  liberal  in  all  their 
ideas  as  any  people  in  Europe;  that  they  have  feen  the  enois  which  have  given  an  ill  charadter 
to  the  manners  of  their  country,  and  done  every  thing  that  example  could  effedt  to  produce  a 
change  ; that  that  happy  change  has  been  partly  effedted,  and  is  effedling  every  hour,  info- 
much  that  a man  may  go  into  a vaft  variety  of  families  which  he  will  find  adtuated  by  no  other 
principles  than  thofe  of  the  moft  cultivated  politenefs,  and  the  moft  liberal  urbanity. 
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But  I muft  now  come  to  another  clafsi  of  people,  to  whofe  conduct  it  is  almoll  entirely  owing, 
that  the  chara£ler  of  the  nation  has  not  that  luftre  abroad,  which  I dare  aflert,  it  will  foon  very 
generally  merit : this  is  the  plrffs  of  little  country  gentlemen  * ; tenants,  who  drink  their  claret 
by  means  of  profit  rents;  jobbers  in  farms  ; bucks;  your  fellows  v/ith  round  hats,  edged  with, 
gold,  who  hunt  in  the  day,  get  drunk  in  the  evening,  and  fight  the  next  morning.  I fhall 
not  dwell  on  a fubjedt  fo  perfedlly  dil'agreeable,  but  remark  that  thefe  are  the  men  among 
whom  drinking,  wrangling,  quarreling,  fighting,  ravilhing,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  found  as  in 
their  native  foil ; once  to  a degree  that  made  them  the  peft  of  fociety ; they  are  growing  better, 
but  even  now,  one  or  two  of  them  got  by  accident  (where  they  have  no  bufinefs)  into  better 
company  are  fufficient  very  much  to  derange  the  pleafures  that  refult  from  a liberal  converfation. 
A new  fpirit ; new  fafhions ; new  modes  of  politenefs  exhibited  by  the  higher  ranks  are  imi- 
tated by  the  lower,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put  an  end  to  this  race  of  beings  ; and  either 
drive  their  fons  and  coufins  into  the  army  or  navy,  or  fink  them  into  plain  farmers  like 
thofe  we  have  in  England  where  it  is  common  to  fee  men  with  much  greater  property 
without  pretending  to  be  gentlemen.  I repeat  it  from  the  intelligence  I received,  that  even 
this  clafs  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  improve  fo  fail:  that 
the  time  will  foon  come  when  the  national  charadter  will  not  be  degraded  by  any  fet. 

That  charadler  is  upon  the  whole  refpedlable : it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  to  the  nation 
at  large  the  vices  and  follies  of  only  one  clafs  of  individuals.  Thofe  perfons  from  whom  it  is- 
candid  to  take  a general  eftimate  do  credit  to  their  country.  That  they  are  a people  learned, 
lively  and  ingenious  ; the  admirable  authors  they  have  produced  will  be  an  eternal  monument,, 
witnefs  their  Swift,  Sterne,  Congreve,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Steele,  Farquhar,  Southerne, 
and  Goldfmith.  ' Their  talent  for  eloquence  is  felt,  and  acknowledged  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  the  kingdoms.  Our  own  fervice  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  well  as  that  (unfor- 
tunately for  usj  of  the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe  fpeak  their  fteady  and  determined 
courage.  Every  unprejudiced  traveller  who  vifits  them  will  be  as  much  pleafed  with  their 
chearfulnefs,  as  obliged  by  their  hofpitality : and  t^ill  find  them  a brave,  polite,  and: 
liberal  people. 
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Corn  Trade  of  Ireland, Bounty  on  inland  Carriage,. 

/ 
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H E police  of  corn  in  Ireland  is  almoll  confined  to  one  of  the  moll  fingular  meafures  that 
have  any  where  been  adopted,  which  is  giving  a bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn 
from  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  capital.  Before  it  is  fully  explained  it  will  be  neceffary. 
to  ftate  the  motives  that  were  the  inducement  to  it. 

Dublin,  it  was  afferted  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  on  the  eallern  extremity  with- 
out any  inland  navigations  leading  to  it,  was  found  to  be  in  point  of  confumption  more  an 
englifh  than  an  irilh  city,  in  corn  almoll  as  much  as  in  coals.  The  import  of  corn  and  flour 
drained  the  kingdom  of  great  fums  at  the  fame  lime  that  the  fupply  was  uncertain  and  precari- 
ous. It  was  farther  afferted  that  tillage  was  exceedingly  negledled  in  Ireland,  to  the  im- 
poverilhment  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mifery  of  the  poor.  That  if  fome  meafure  could  be- 


• This  expreffion  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a general  fenfe.  God  forbid  I Ihould  give  this  charadler 
of  all  country  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes  in  Ireland  : I have  myfelf  been  acquainted  with  excep- 
tions.—I mean  only  that  in  general  they  are  not  the  moll  liberal  people  in  the  kingdom- 
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ftruck  out  at  once  to  remedy  thofe  two  evils,  it  would  be  of  lingular  advantage  to  the 
community. 

This  reafoning  furnilhed  the  hint  to  a gentleman  of  very  confiderable  abilities,  now  high 
in  office,  there,  to  plan  the  meafure  I am  Tpeaking  of.  It  has  been  perfected  by  repeated  adts 
giving  a bounty  on 


sCwt. 

or 

40  Hone 

Flour 

three-pence  per  mile. 

ditto 

— 

ditto 

Malt 

two-pence  halfp.  ditto. 

ditto 

— 

ditto 

Wheat 

three-halfpence  ditto. 

ditto 

— 

ditto 

Oats 

one  penny  ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

Bere 

three- halfpence  ditto. 

ditto 

— 

ditto 

Barley 

three-halfpence  ditto. 

Oatmeal  the  fame  as  oats  j the  ten  firft  miles  from  Dublin  dedudted  it  amounts,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience,  to  near  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  flour  than  the  real  ex* 
pence  of  carriage,  and  one  and  a half  per  cent,  more  for  wheat.  In  confequence  of 
this  adf  many  of  the  fineft  mills  for  grinding  corn  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  were 
eredled,  fome  of  which  have  been  built  upon  fuch  a fcale,  as  to  have  coll  near  20,oool. 
The  effedl  has  been  confiderable  in  extending  tillage,  and  great  quantities  of  the 
produce  are  carried  to  Dublin.  Before  I offer  any  obfervations  on  this  fyftem,  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  infert  fuch  tables  as  are  neceffary  to  explain  the  extent,  effedl,  and  cxpence  of  the 
meafure  which  took  place  in  1762,  and  in  1776  and  7,  arofe  to  above  6o,oool.  In  order  to 
fee  what  the  import  was  before  that  period,  and  alfo  what  it  was  before  the  bounty  was  in  full 
play,  as  well  as  fince,  the  following  table  will  have  its  ufe 


IMPORT  OP  CORN  and  FLOUR. 
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Barley 
and  malt. 

Wheat. 

Sirs. 

F4our. 

Ct. 

Barley 
and  malt, 
^s. 

Wheat. 

^s. 

Flour. 

Ct. 

Year  1744 

'745 

1746 

>747 

1748 

*749 

2,4^0 

11,305 

138.934 

85,316 

29,015 

39,121 

0,342 

129,190 

28,973 

3,402 

8,720 

20,977 

24,708 

1 10,832 
37^'90 

Year  1750 

1751 

1752 
*753 
•754 
‘755 
1756 

44,836 

47,581 

69,861 

61,927 

109,539 

99,386 

78,061 

‘6,275 

20,317 

30,425 

18,195 

39,635 

57,699 

20,412 

50,637 

60,985 

78,282 

63,527 

91,583 

89,015 

7',343 

30,502 

Average, 

51,023 

29,492 

37,368 

Average, 

73,027 

28,994 

72,196 

Value, 

51,023 

44,238 

18,684 

Value,  L. 

73,027 

42,491 

36,098- 

Year  1757 
1758 

‘759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

‘763 

Average, 

Barley  and  Malt. 

Wheat, 

Flour, 

Quantity. 

, Value. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

^antity. 

V alue. 

qrs. 

59,354 

38,123 

6,071 

34,678 

30,208 

37,500 

44,264 

1. 

59,354 

38,123 

6,071 

34,678 

30,208 

37,500 

44,264 

. qrs. 

3',7“ 

27,850 

4,718 

3,697 

2,427 

17,129 

22,655 

1. 

47,567 

4‘,775 

7,078 

5,546 

3,641 

25,694 

33,982 

C. 

55,975 

72,490 

27,258 

30,093 

30,982 

51,522 

57,048 

1. 

27,978 

36,245 

13,629 

15,046 

‘5>49' 

25,761 

28,524 

35,742 

35,743 

‘5>74‘ 

23,612 

46,481 

04 

00 
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Barley  and  Malt, 

r «F  CORN  AND  ] 

Wheat. 

7LOU  R. 

Flour. 

Quantity. 

y alue. 

Quantity. 

Falue. 

^antlty. 

Value. 

q'S. 

I. 

qrs. 

1, 

C'-uct. 

1. 

Year  1764 

3'. 587 

3!. 587 

25.763 

38,645 

108,209 

54,104 

1765 

48,854 

48,854 

10,529 

‘5-794 

67,409 

33.704 

1766 

40,356 

40,356 

14.130 

2 1 , 196 

81,371 

40,685 

1767 

30,68 1 

30,681 

39,456 

59,184 

58, 182 

29,09 1 

1 768 

5 ,684 

5,684 

1 1,802 

17,704 

22,600 

1 1,300 

1769 

4-759 

5,948 

2,199 

3.299 

15,447 

7,723 

1770 

3S’5H 

44,392 

43,532 

87,065 

86,776 

52,065 

Average, 

28,205 

29,643 

21,059 

34.698 

62,856 

32,667 

Year  1771 

55,620 

69,525 

53.448 

106,897 

125,321 

75.193 

1772 

22,372 

27,965 

12,163 

24,327 

47.754 

28,65  2 

«773 

6,970 

8,712 

2,861 

5.722 

10,306 

6,183 

*774 

189 

236 

4,104 

8,893 

23.465 

14,079 

»77S 

656 

820 

3.23s 

7,009 

28,902 

17,341 

1776 

7.857 

8,643 

' 7,547 

16,353 

26,292 

15,775 

1777 

43,101 

47,41  > 

3,457 

7.490 

69,838 

41,903 

Average, 

>9.538 

23.330 

12,402 

25,242 

47.697 

28  446  * 

BARLEY  AND  MALT. 


Average  import  of  the 
Firft  period, 

^s. 

51.023 

Value. 

1. 

51.023 

Second  ditto, 

73.027 

— 

73.027 

Third  ditto,  — ^ — 

35.742 

— 

35.743 

Fourth  ditto,  — — 

28,205 

— 

29.643 

Fifth  ditto,  — — 

19.538 

— 

23,330 

W H E 

Average  of  the 

Firft  period,  

A T. 

29.4921 

Value. 

]. 

44.238 

Second  ditto,  

28,994 

— 

43.491 

'I'hird  ditto, 

15.741 

— 

23,612 

Fourth  ditto, 

21,059 

— 

34.698 

Fifth  ditto,  

12,402 

— 

25,242 

FLO 

Average  of  the 

Firft  period,  

U R. 

Cwt. 

37.368 

Value. 

1. 

18,684 

Second  ditto, 

72,196 

— 

36,098 

FLOUR,  continued. 
Cwt. 

Third  period, 46,481 

Fourth  ditto, 62,856 

Fifth  ditto,  — — 47,697 


Value, 

]. 

23.382 

32,667 

28,^46 


1. 

Average  value  of  the  three  commo-  1 ^ 

dities  in  the  three  tirft  periods,  j 


Ditto  of  the  two  laft,  71,013 


The  import  in  the  laft  fourteen 

years  is  lefs  than  in  the  preced-  C 45.423 
ing  twenty,  by 3 

Import  of  the  fourth  period  - — 97,008 

Ditto  of  the  fifth,  being  the  pe-  3 

riod  in  which  the  bounty  hath  C 77,018 
taken  full  efFeft,  3 

Difference,  — — 19,990 


* MS.  Communicated  by  the 
in  Ireland. 


Right  Hon,  John  Beresford,  firft  commi/Txoner  of  the  revenue 
L - Thofe 
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CORN  TRADE. 


Thefe  authentic  comparifons  differ  moff  furprizingly  from  the  affertions  that  have  been 
made  to  me  in  converfaiion.  I was  led  to  believe  that  Dublin  was  no  longer  fed  with  englifli 
corn  and  flour,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  import  fince  the  bounty  took  effedl  was  not  lefs 
than  200,oocl.  a year.  What  thofe  affertions  could  mean  is  to  me  perfedlly  aenigmatical.  Have 
the  gentlemen  who  are  faft  friends  to  this  meafure,  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  thefe 
papers  ? Has  the  bufinefs  been  fo  often  before  parliament,  and  committees  of  parliament, 
without  having  been  particularly  fifted  ? We  here  find  that  the  import  into  Ireland  of  foreign 
barley  and  malt,  wheat  and  flour  have  leffened  in  the  laft  feven  years,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding feven  years,  no  more  than  to  the  amount  of  about  20,oool.  1 read  with  attention  the 
report  of  Mr.  Forftpr’s  committee  in  1774,  the  purport  of  which  was  toeftablifh  the  principles 
wereon  this  bounty  was  given,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  performance  turns  on  a comparifon  of 
fifteen  years  before  1758,  and  fifteen  years  after,  though  itfelf  contains  a declaration  (page  7) 
that  the  great  effect  of  the  meafure  then  concerned  only  the  three  laft  years,  very  little  infor- 
mation of  confequence  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  fince  it  affigns  a merit  to  the  meafure  while  it 
admits  none  could  flow  from  it,  nor  does  the  whole  report  contain  one  fyllable  of  the  de- 
creafe  in  the  export  of  paflurage,  which  ought  to  have  been  minutely  examined.  But  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  whole  corn  trade  before  us,  let  me  infert  the  import  of  other.forts 
of  corn. 


Wheat  Meal. 

Oatmeal. 

Beans  and  Peafe. 

Oats. 

Quantity, 

Value, 

^antity. 

Value. 

Sonant  ity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

Barrels. 

\. 

Barrels. 

1. 

^s. 

1. 

1. 

Year  1757 

4.677 

*.559 

4^5 

382 

1758 

4,038 

1,346 

647 

582 

5.985 

3.591 

^759 

10 

3 

269 

242 

59 

35 

1760 

9 

1 1 

410 

369 

72 

43 

1761 

285 

256 

56 

33 

1762 

95 

119 

1,181 

393 

497 

447 

9 

5 

1763 

23 

29 

7.912 

2,637 

366 

329 

Average, 

18 

22 

2.545 

848 

4‘4 

373 

883 

529 

Year  1764 

1,136 

1,420 

55 

18 

543 

489 

‘39 

83 

1765 

46 

57 

868 

78 1 

1766 

4‘7 

521 

520 

*73 

579 

521 

744 

446 

1767 

9.659 

1 2.074 

740 

246 

689 

620 

2,854 

1,712 

1768 

5»35‘ 

6,689 

389 

350 

950 

570. 

1769 

1,023 

1,278 

453 

453 

“5 

74 

-1770 

‘,854 

2,781 

104 

36 

752 

752 

44 

28 

Average, 

2.355 

3.546 

202 

67 

610 

566 

692 

416 

Ye  ar  1771 

3,686 

5*529 

14.625 

5,119 

2,356 

2.356 

i,8zo 

1,274 

1772 

2,904 

4.356 

‘3.599 

4.759 

836 

836 

35‘ 

246 

*773- 

782 

‘.‘73 

‘.495 

523 

428 

428 

56 

39 

*774 

759 

1,138 

430 

150 

48 1 

602 

333 

250 

‘775 

1,600 

2,400 

i,>7‘ 

410 

i,i  10 

1,388 

4 

3 

1776 

683! 

‘,023 

781 

976 

24 

18 

‘777 

36 

48 

1,558 

545 

6,305 

7.882 

387 

250 

Average, 

1,492 

2,238 

4.695 

1,644 

‘.757 

2,067 

425 

303  * 

* MS.  communicated  by  the  Right  Hun.  Ifaac  Barre. 

Value 


. CORNTRADE.  83 

1. 

Value  of  the  import  per  annum  of  thefe  articles  in  the  laft  feven  years,  — 6,252 

Ditto  in  the  preceding  feven  years,  — — — 4,595 

♦ ' ■ ■ 

Increafe,  — • 1657 


Here  therefore  we  find  that  inftead  of  a decreafe  in  the  import  the  contrary  has  taken  place. 


Recapitulation  of  the  total  V alue  of  Corn,  Flour,  &c.  imported. 


1. 


In  the  year 

,757  

136,860 

1758 

121,662 

1759 

27,058 

1760  

55^694 

1761  ■■ 

49,629 

1762  ■ ' 

89,919 

1763  

109,765 

Average  of  feven  years, 

— 84,369 

In  the  year 

1771 

1. 

265,897 

1772 

91,141 

1773  

22,780 

1774  

25>348 

Second  period. 

Laft  feven  years, 

— 

1. 


In  the  year 

1764  

126,346 

^765 

99,190 

1766  

103,898 

1767  

133,608 

1768 

42,297 

1769 

18,776 

1770 * 

187,119 

Average  of  feven  years,  — 

101,604 

In  the  year 

1775  

1. 

29»37i 

1776  

42,788 

■- 

1777  

i05>559 

Average  of  feven  years 

84,697 

\ 

I. 

— 

— — 

101,604 

~ — 

84,697 

Decreafe,  — 

16,907 

Here  is  the  refult  of  the  whole  import  account ; the  balance  of  which  in  favour  of  the 
nation  is  no  more  than  this  trifling  Aim  of  fixteen  thoufand  pounds.  The  account  however 
muft  be  farther  examined  ; we  muft  take  the  export  fide  of  the  queftion,  for  there  has  been  an 
export  notwithftanding  this  great  import.  We  fee  fomething  of  this  in  the  regifter  of  our 
englifh  corn  trade,  where  is  a confiderable  fpeculative  commerce  in  corn ; but  as  no  fuch 
thing  exifts  in  Ireland,  where  the  corn  trade  is  a fimple  import  of  a neceflary  of  life,  it  is  a 
little  futprizing  if  any  great  export  appears.  Let  us  however  exanjine  the  account. 


• The  Dablin  Society  were  not  very  accurate,  when  in  their  petition  to  parliament  they  fet  forth, 
that  in  two  years  preceding  1771  the  import  amounted  to  upvjards  of  6oo,ocol. 


L.2 


Years 


§4 


CORN  TRADE. 


Totals. 
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Prawn  fropi  the  totals  of  the  export  tables  in  the  ftlS.  comniunicated  by  Colonel  Barre, 


CORN  TRADE. 


Exported  in  the  laft  feven  years  per  annum, 

Ditto  in  the  feven  preceding,  — 

Increafe,  - 28,572 


1. 

— 64,871 

36,299 


But  as  the  preceding  table  includes  the  export  from  all  the  ports  in  the  kingdom,  I have 
inferted  it  as  an  objedl  of  general  information,  not  as  immediately  neceffary  to  the  enquiry 
before  us,  which  concerns  the  port  of  Dublin  only.  A meafure  which  draws  the  corn  to 
that  capital  from  all  the  ports  in  the  kingdom,  can  never  promote  an  export  from  them,  but 
muft  operate  in  a contrary  manner  : for  this  reafon  I have  drawn  the  export  of  the  port 
of  Dublin  from  the  general  tables  for  twenty  one  years,  and  find  the  averages  of  the  three 
periods,  each  of  feven  years,  to  be  in  value  as  follows  : the  table  itfelf  is  too  voluminous  to 
infert. 


Exported  in  the  firft  feven  years,  per  annum, 

— fecond  ditto,  — 

laft  ditto  — — 

The  laft  period  greater  than  than  preceding  by 


I.  s.  d. 

— 2692  5 o 

2978  2 o 

7550  9 o 

— 3572  7 o 


Which  fum  is  the  profit  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  inland  carriage  bounty. 

I muft  here  obferve,  that  there  was  a bounty  given  on  exportation,  which  took  place  the 
24th  of  June,  1774.  viz.  3s.  2d.  on  the  quarter  of  wheat,  ground  wheat,  meal,  or  wheat 
flour.  2S.  4d.  on  the  quarter  of  rye,  peafe  or  beans  ground  or  unground,  is.  3d.  on  the 
quarter  of  oats,  which  adt  declares  the  half  quarter  of  wheat,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  meal,  &c., 
lhall  be  224 Ife.  barley  and  malt  were  left  out  to  enfure  the  adls  palling  in  England. 

The  following  feffionsan  additional  duty  on  the  import  was  laid  of  2S.  a barrel  on  all  wheat,, 
and  IS.  per  hundred  weight  on  all  flour,  meal,  bread,  and  bifeuit  except  of  the  produce  of  or 
manufadture  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  levied  when  the  middle  price  of  wheat  at  the  port  where 
imported  lhall  exceed  23s.  englifti,  the  barrel  of  280 ife.  The  old  duty  on  wheat  was  2d.  per 
barrel  j on  flour  is.  from  all  ports.  Great  Britain  included. 

1. 

Decreafe  in  the  import  of  the  laft  feven  years,  — — — 

Increafe  in  the  export  from  Dublin,  — — — — - 3,572 

Total  gain  per  annum  according  to  this  account  in  the  laft  feven  years,  — 20,479 


The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  from  hence,  that  the  corn  trade  of  Ireland  yields  a balance  of 
profit ; the  advantage  to  be  attributed  to  the  bounty  from  this  account  is  only  a IcJJ'ening  of  lofs, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  ftate  cf  export  and  import  over  the  whole  kingdom.. 


IMPORT 


CORN  TRADE. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  COMPARED  IN  VALUE. 


- 

Import. 

Export. 

Balance 

profit. 

Balance 

lofs. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Year 

1757 

136,860 

ii,i05 

*24.755 

1758 

121,662 

13*104 

108,558 

1759 

27,058 

31,642 

4*584 

1760 

55-694 

13*539 

42,155 

1761 

49,629 

11,927 

37*702 

1762 

89,919 

9*542 

80,377 

1763 

109,762 

12,403 

97*359 

Average, 

84,369 

14*894 

654 

70,129 

Year 

1764 

126,346 

18,868 

107,478 

1765 

99*190 

28,149 

7**04* 

1766 

103,898 

35*557 

68,341 

1767 

133,608 

, 447 

*33**6* 

1768 

42*297 

42*470 

*73 

1769 

18,776 

99*340 

80,564 

*57*85* 

1770 

187,119 

29,268 

Average, 

101,604 

36,299 

1**533 

76*838 

Year 

1771 

265,897 

4*326 

r 

261,571 

1772 

91*141 

37,616 

8,493 

53*525 

1773 

22,788 

31,280 

1774 

25*348 

96,048 

70,700 

J775 

29*371 

65,894 

36*523 

1776 

42,788 

114*297 

7**509 

1777 

105*559 

104,642 

9*7 

Average, 

83*270 

64*871 

26,746 

45**44 

Lofs  per  annum  in  the  middle  feven  years, 
Gain  ditto,  « 

Neat  lofs  per  annum,  — 

Lofs  per  annum  in  the  laft  feven  years. 
Gain  ditto,  ^ — — 

Neat  lofs  per  annum,  — 


]. 

76,838 

ii>533 


65*305 


45*144 

26,746 


18,398 


It  is  a redudlion  of  the  lofs  of  65,000!.  down  to  18000I. 

Having  thus  difcovered  the  advantage  of  the  meafure,  let  us  in  the  next  place  examine,  at 
what  expence  this  benefit  has  been  obtained.  The  following  table  fliews  the  payments  of  the 
bounty  to  each  county  j the  totals ; the  ftones  of  corn,  and  the  cwts,  of  flour  brought. 

Total 


Flour  included. 


INLAND  CAR.RIAGE. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  S urns  paid  as  Bounties  on  the  Iriland  Carriage  of  Cofn  to  Dublin.  From  the  beginning  to  1777. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  paid  as  Bounties  on  the  Inland  Carriage  of  Corn  to  Dublini  Continued. 
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• Taken  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  1778  the  total  payment  was  71,533  1.  and  in  1779,  67,864  I.  belides  2,500 
for  it  coaftways,  a new  bounty. 
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I.  1. 


Total  payment  in  1764 

— 5^483 

Total  payment  in  1771  — 

19,290 

1765 

— 6,660 

1772  — 

39>56o 

1766 

— 9,212 

*773  — 

44,465 

1767 

— 6,074 

1774  — 

49,674 

1768 

— 13^675 

1775  — 

53*889 

1769 

— 25,225 

1776  — 

60,745 

1770 

— 18,706 

1777  — 

61,786 

Paid  in  feven  years. 

— 85,038 

Paid  in  feven  years,  — ■ 

329.413 

Which  is,  per  annum, 

— 12,148 

Which  is,  per  annum,  — 

47.059 

If  therefore  the  account  was  to  be  clofed  here,  it  appears  that  forty-feven  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  have  been  given  of  the  publick  money  for  again  in  the  export  and  import  ac- 
count of  corn  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a year.  Surely  this  is  paying  very  dear  for  it  ! — but 
the  account  does  not  end  here. 

From  this  table  the  reader  finds,  that  the  bounty  has  been  continually  rifing,  until  it  has 
exceeded  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a year.  It  alfo  appears,  that  the  encreafe  of  tillage  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Carlow,  Meath,  Kildare,  King’s,  Wex- 
ford, Queen’s,  and  Limerick,  as  will  appear  by  contrafting  the  firft  and  the  laft  years  of 
thofe  counties. 


1762 

1777 

Counties. 

1. 

1. 

Kilkenny, 

__ — 

2,079 

— 

20,816 

Tipperary, 

— 

191 

— 

9,862 

Carlow, 

— 

160 

— 

2.479 

Meath, 

— 

506 

— 

4.594 

Kildare, 

— 

748 

— 

3.485 

King’s, 



447 



3.j6i 

Wexford, 

— 

33 

— , — 

4.952 

Queen’s, 

— 

651 

— — - 

3.i6r 

Rofcommon, 

— — 

12 

— 

1.740 

And  Limerick  arofe  from  nothing  at  all  to  2773I.  in  the  j'ear  1776  ; from  hence  one  fa£t 
clearly  appears,  that  the  increafe  of  tillage  has  by  no  means  been  in  the  poor  counties,  by 
breaking  up  uncultivated  lands  ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  entirely  in  the  richeft  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  which  confirms  the  intelligence  I received  on  the  journey,  that  it  was  good 
fheep  land  that  had  principally  been  tilled.  .The  bounty  to  Tipperary,  Carlow  and  Rof- 
common,  once  the  greateft  fbeep  counties  in  Ireland,  was  infignificant  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meafurc,  but  has  at  laft  become  very  great.  This  circumftance,  fo  ell'ential  in  the  (ubjedt, 
renders  it  abfolutely  neceflTary  to  enlarge  our  enquiry,  that  we  may  examine,  as  well  as  our 
materials  will  permit,  whether  any  national  lofs,  as  well  as  profit,  has  refulted  from  con- 
verting fo  much  rich  pafture  land  into  tillage;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  pafturage  from  Ireland,  during  thefe  two 
periods  of  feven  years  each,  which  ferve  us  for  a comparifon. 
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The  prices  of  all  thefe  commodities  muft  be  afcertalned,  in  order  to  difeover  the  increafe- 
or  decreafe  of  value. 

Ttie  cuftom-houfe  price  of  beef  is  il.  6s.  8d.  per  barrel ; but  I find  that  the  average  price 
at  Waterford,  from  1764  to  1776,  was  i5s.  per  cwt.  or  il.  12s.  the  barrel.  The  cuftom- 
houfe  rate  of  butter  is  2I.  per  cwt.  but  by  the  fame  authority,  I find  the  real  price  on  the 
average  of  the  laft  fourteen  years  to  be  2I.  5s.  6d.  Candles  at  the  cuftom-houfe  il.  15s.  per 
cwt.  the  real  price  2I.  los.  I'allow  at  the  cuftom-houfe  2I.  the  true  price  2I,  4s.  6d. 

I 

Average 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Average  Price  of  four  and  a half  hundred  Beef  per  Hundred  Weight. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

I. 

s. 

d. 

1756  — 

— 12 

3 

Year  1764  — 

— ^3 

6 

Year 

1771 

0 

16 

6 

1757  — 

— II 

6 

1765  — 

— 14 

0 

,772 

0 

16 

0 

1758  - 

— 12 

0 

1760  ' — 

— 16 

0 

*773  

0 

16 

6 

1759  — 

— 1 I 

6 

1767  — 

■—  *7 

0 

' 

*774  

0 

18 

0 

1760  — 

— 12 

6 

1768  — 

— 13 

0 

*775  

0 

18 

0 

1761  — 

— 12 

6 

1769  — 

— *5 

0 

1776 

I 

0 

0 

1762  — 

— 12 

0 

1770  — 

— 16 

0 

J763  — 

- 13 

0 

Average  of  the  laft  13  years. 

16  s. 

Shipping  Prices  of  Butter,  Tallow,  Candles,  and  Pork,  in  Waterford,  from  the  Year 

1764  to  1777,  both  inclufive  *. 


Butter  per  Cwt. 

7’allo’w  per  Cnjut. 

Candles  per  Cnxit. 

Pork  per  barrel. 

s.  s.  d. 

s.  s.  d. 

s,  s.  d. 

s.  s.  d. 

In  the  year  1764 

43  *0  36  0 

31  to  30  0 

41  to  40  0 

40  to  39  0 

1765 

36  — 38  0 

39  — 40  0 

40  — 4I  0 

38  — 40  0 

1766 

38  — 36  0 

42  — 41  0 

47  — 48  0 

38  — 39  0 

1767 

47  — 38  0 

43  — 44  0 

49  — 50  0 

43  — 45  0 

1768 

38  — 42  6 

44  — 43  0 

SI  — 52  0 

45  — 48  6 

1769 

42  — 53  0 

44  — 45  ° 

54  — 53  0 

42  — 38  0 

1770 

45  — 48  6 

42  — • 40  0 

54  — 53  0 

41  — 45  0 

1771 

57  — 48  0 

44  — 45  0 

S3  — 54  0 

44  — 46  0 

1772 

54  — 48  0 

46  — 52  0 

54  — 56  0 

53  — 54  0 

*773 

56  — 44  0 

44  — 42  0 

51  — 52  0 

j8  — 60  0 

*774 

50  — 40  0 

40  — 43  0 

54  --  55  0 

42  — 45  0 

*775 

53  — 44  0 

40  — 41  0 

50  — 51  0 

45  — 42  0 

*776 

53  — 43  0 

41  — 40  0 

50  — 51  0 

47  — 49  0 

*777 

58  — 55  0 

4*  — 43  0 

5*  — 52.0 

66  — 70  0 

Average,  - - 

45  6 

44  6 

0 

0 

46  6 

Thofe  are  the  prices  as  they  appeared  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
• MS.  Communicated  by  Cornelius  Bolton,  Efq;  member  for  that  city. 
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PASTURAGE  EXPORT. 


Prices  of  Ox  Hides  of  iialb.  from  the  Year  1756  to  1776,  both  inclufive. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

(f. 

Year  1756 

1 

7 

0 

Year  1763 0 

19 

6 

Year  1770 

I 

8 

0 

1757 

1 

7 

0 

1764 0 

18 

6 

1771 

I 

4 

0 

1758 

I 

2 

6 

1765 1 

4 

0 

1772 

1 

I 

0 

1759 

1 

I 

0 

1766 1 

5 

0 

1773 

I 

3 

0 

1760 

— — ' 1 

0 

6 

1767 I 

6 

0 

1774 

I 

10 

0 

1761 

1 

2 

6 

1768 1 

8 

6 

1 1775  

I 

13 

a 

- 1762 

— — I 

2 

0 

1769 1 

11 

0 

1776  

I 

14 

0 

The  real  price  of  hides  I was  difappointed  in  at  Corke,  muft  therefore  take  that  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  which  is  il.  1 3s.  4d.  tanned,  and  il.  5s.  untanned  ; as  more  of  the  latter,  I fliall 
fuppofe  il.  8s.  on  an  average.  Of  the  cows,  bullocks,  and  horfes,  I am  quite  ignorant^ 
lhall  therefore  guefs  them  at  5I.  on  an  average.  Cheefe  at  the  cuftom-houfe  il.  per  cwt. 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  PASTURAGE. 


• Firft  Period. 

Export  of  beef  from  1753  to  1759,  162,034  barrels,  at  il.  12s.  per, 
Ditto  butter,  203,569  cwt.  at  2I.  5s.  6d.  per,  — 

Ditto  hides,  142,033,  at  il.  8s.  per,  ■—  •— 

Ditto  tallow,  22,118  cwt.  at  2I.  4s.  6d.  per,  — - 

Average  export  of  the  firft  feven  years,  — 

% 

Second  Period. 

Beef  from  1764  to  1770,  200,799  barrels,  at  il.  12s.  per,  — - 
Butter,  281,510  cwt.  at  2I.  5s.  6d.  per,  — — 

Candles,  4284 cwt.  at  2I,  los.  per,  — — 

Hides,  124,604,  at  il.  8s.  per,  — _ 

Tallow,  49,976  cwt.  at  2I.  4s.  6d.  per,  — •— 

Live  ftock,  2,127,  at  5I.  per,  — _ 

Cheefe,  3,341  cwt.  at  il.per,  — — — 


Per  annum, 

1. 

— 259*254 

— 463*119 

— 198,845. 

— 49*211 

— 970*429 


321, 2J7 

640,434 
10,7  10 

174*445 

111,196 

10,63s, 

3*341 


Average  export  of  the  fecond  feven  years,  — — 1,272,038 


Third  Period. 

Beef  from  1771  to  1777,  195,605  barrels,  at  ll.  12s.  per. 
Butter,  267,212  cwt.  at  2I.  5s.  6d.  per,  — 

Candles,  2,280  cwt.  at  2I.  los.  per,  — — 

Hides,  121,963,  at  ll.  8s.  per,  — — 

Tallow,  44,919  cwt.  at  2I.  4s.  6d.  per,  — — 

Live  ftock,  4,040,  at  5I.  per,  — ■ — 

Cheefe,  2,122  cwt.  at  il.per,  — — . — 


312,967 

607,907 

5*016' 

170,747 

99,943 

20,200 

2,122 


Average  export  of  the  1 aft  feven  years,  — — — 1,218,902 


/ 

Second  period  greater  than  the  firft  by  — — 

Second  period  greater  than  the  laft  by  — ~ 


301,609 

53*136 


'I'he  fecond  period  being  greater  than  the  firft  by  near  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,, 
and  Ireland  having  been  throughout  all  three  periods  on  the  advance  in  profperity,  it  follows, 
that  the  increafe  fhould  have  continued,  had  not  fome  other  reafon  interfered,  and  occafioned, 
inftead  of  a fimilar  increafe  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  a falling  oft"  of  above  fifty 

thoufand. 
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thoufand.  I cannot  fuppofe  that  the  incrcafe  of  tillage  did  all  this;  I fhould  fuppnfe  that 
impoflible.  Moft  of  thefe  commodities  are  certainly  confumed  at  home,  which  perhaps 
may  account  for  there  being  no  increafe  ; but  the  incrcafe  of  tillage  muft  inevitablvr 
have  had  its  fhare,  and  it  is  affigning  a very  moderate  one  to  it,  to  fuppofe  the  amount  no 
more  than  this  decreafe  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year.  We  come  next  to  fheep,  and  the 
exports  which  depend  on  them.  The  following  table  ftiews  the  whole  at  one  view. 
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WOOLLEN  EXPORTS. 


In  the  laft  century  the  quantity  of  wool,  &c.  was  much  larger,  indeed  it  was  fo  great, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  as  to  form  a confiderable  proportion  of  the 
kingdom’s  exports. 


Wool 

Yarn. 

Wool, 

Yarn. 

ftones. 

ftones. 

ftones. 

(tones.- 

Year  1687 

256,592 

3,668 

Year  1703 

360,862 

36,873 

1697 

217,678 

13,480 

171 1 

3*0,136 

55.273 

1700 

336,292 

26,61 7 

1712 

263,946 

60,108 

1701 

302,812 

23,390 

*713 

171,871 

68,548 

1702 

315^473 

43>«48 

' 171 1 

*47>*53 

58, *47 

Relative  to  the  prices  I have  charged,  the  following  table  is  the  authority. 


Market  Prices  of  Wool  In  the  Fleece,  per  Stone  of  fixteen  pounds;  and  of  Bay  Yarn,  per 
Pack,  containing  fourteen  great  Stones,  of  eighteen  pounds  each. 


Wool 

Bay  Yarn, 

Wool 

Bay  Yarn. 

per  ft. 

per  pack. 

per  ft. 

per  pack. 

s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

Year  1764 

It  0 

26  5 0 

Year  1772 

* 0'^ 

28  7 0 

*765 

10  0 

24  13  6 

*773 

* 0 

27  6 0 

1 766 

1 1 0 

25  4 0 

*774 

14  0 

25  4 0 

1767 

*3  0 

27  6 0 

*775 

16  0 

29  8 0 

1768 

*3  6 

26  5 0 

*776 

16  6 

30  9 0 

*769 

13  6 

26  15  6 

*777 

17  6 

30  9 0 

1770 

14  0 

26  15  6 

177* 

14  0 

26  15  6 

Average  is  nearly 

14  0 

27  4 5 

• Unfettled,  but  very  high.-— The  pack  of  bay  yarn  is  taken  to  contain  2100  (kains 

Wool  is  here  rated  at  the  market  price  for  combing  wool  rough  in  the  fleece,  but  no  efti- 
mate  can  be  formed  from  this  upon  what  has  been  exported,  the  fmall  quantities  whereof 
have  been  for  the  moft  part  wool  upon  fkins  or  coarfe  fells,  which  muft  have  come  much 
lower  than  the  prices  herein  mentioned. 

Woollen  yarn  for  export  has  not  been  an  article  for  fale  in  Ireland,  what  has  been  fent  out 
was  diredtly  from  the  manufacturer,  I prefume  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  from  the  port 
of  Corke  only. 

Worfted,  or  bay  yarn,  is  fent  principally  to  Norwich  and  Manchefter,  it  fells  by  the  fkain 
in  Ireland,  but  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  rated  by  the  pack  ; the  cofl:  at  market  is  only  no- 
ticed, the  necetfary  charges  on  (hipping  amount  to  full  two  per  cent,  exclufive  of  commiflion 
which  is  tw-o  per  cent.  more. 

Wool,  woollen,  and  bay  yarn,  are  exported  by  the  great  (lone,  containing  eighteen 
pounds  weight.  A licence  for  exporting  muft  be  procured  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  coft: 
of  which  is  nearly  fourpence  halfpenny  per  ftone*.  From  comparing  the  prices  at  different 
periods,  exported  woollen  yarn  may  pretty  fafely  be  rated  at  feventeen  (hillings  and  fixpencc 
per  ftone,  of  which  five  (hillings  a ftone  is  labour. 

1. 

Exported  value  in  the  firft  period,  — — — 306,462 

Ditto  in  the  laft,  — — - — — — — 200,413 

Decreafe,  — — — ___  106,049 


• Communicated  by  Mr;  Jofhaa  Pine,  in  the  yarn  trade, 
(^oolkn  yarn  17s.  and  worfted  yarn  il.  133.  4d. 


The  cuftom-houfe  price  of  wool  is  15s, 

Whoever 


'/ 
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Whoever  recurs  to  the  mimitcs  of  the  journey,  in  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Tipperary, 
and  Rofcommon,  the  great  fheep-walks  of  Ireland,  will  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprized  at 
th  is  lofs  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year.  There  are  yet  other  fubjedls  fo  conneded 
wi^h  the  prefent  enquiry,  that  in  order  to  have  a clear  and  diftind  idea  of  it,  we  muft  in- 
clude in  the  account.  I think  it  fair  to  give  tillage  credit  for  any  increafe  there  may  be  in 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  hogs,  and  bread  ; it  is  true  they  do  not  entirely  belong  to  it,  for  dairies 
yield  much ; but  to  obviate  objedions,  I will  fuppofe  them  totally  conneded  with  tillag,6. 
The  following  table  includes  all  thefe  articles. 


E X P 0 R 1 

^ S 0 F 

Pork, 

barrels. 

Flitches  of 
bacon. 

Lard,  C^t. 

Bread, Cwt. 

Hogs. 

Year  1753 
J754- 
1755 
. 1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

23,682 

23,684 

20,930 

51-345 

25,071 

28,746 

40.336 

■ 

Average, 

30,542  • 

Year  1764 

35,066 

226 

>,'*52 

8,783 

60 

1765 

44.36* 

3.592 

3.940 

7.417 

140 

1766 

50.155 

9.640 

1.783 

8,228 

481 

1767 

34.995 

5.778 

1.055 

6,876 

0 

1768 

43  041 

21.275 

1.496 

6,791 

22 

1769 

40,039 

8,156 

1,549 

6,792 

444 

1770 

43.947 

6,500 

1.913 

5.597 

416 

Average, 

41.649 

7>88i 

1,869 

7. '97 

223 

Year  1771 

42.519 

5.773 

1,841 

8,006 

76 

I77Z 

44.713 

14.142 

2.235 

4.575 

90 

»773 

51. >12 

19,256 

2,156 

5,827 

135 

«774 

52,328 

26,100 

2,379 

5 090 

882 

1775 

50,367 

32,644 

1,686 

4,01 2 

680 

1776 

72.714 

24,502 

3.216 

13.302 

1,148 

1777 

72,931 

1 1,462 

2,981 

29.627 

1.358 

Average, 

55.240 

19,125 

2.356 

10,062 

624  X 

Export  of  pork  per  annum,  from  1764  to  1770,  41,649  barrels,  at  2I.  6s.  6d. 

per  barrel  **,  — — — — — — 

Bacon,  788  cwt.  at  15s.  per  cwt.f  — — — _ 

Lard,  1869  cwt.  at  i 1.  per  cwt.  t — — — 

Bread,  7197  cwt.  at  10s.  per.cwt.f  — — — _ 

Hogs,  223,  at  15s.  a piecej,  — — — — — 


J. 

96,833 

5,910 

1,869 

3^598 

166 


Average  export  of  feven  years,  ^ — — — — - — 108,376 


• Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  J Parliament  Record  of  Export  and  Import,  MS. 

••  Waterford  price.  4 Cullom  Houfe  price.  ^ Suppofed  at  that  rate  for  want  of  authority. 

Export 
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BOUNTY  ACCOUNTS. 


Export  of  pork  per  annum,  from  1771  to  1777,  55,240  barrels,  at  2I.  6s.  6d.  7 9 

per  barrel,  _ — — J 

Bacon,  19,125  at  T^s.  — — — — — 14,343 

Lard,  2356  cwi.  at  il.  per  cwt,  — — — — — 2,356 

Bread,  10,062  cwt.  at  10s.  per  cwt.  — — — — — 5>03t 

Hogs,  624,  at  15s.  a piece.  — — — — — - 468 


Average  exports  of  the  laft  feven  years, 
Increafe  in  the  laft  feven  years,  — 


42,255 


The  data  are  now  very  completely  before  the  reader,  from  which  the  merit  of  this  extraor- 
dinary meafure  may  be  eftimated.  I will  not  afl'ert  that  any  cuftom-houfe  accounts  are 
abfolutely  authentic  ; I know  the  common  objeftions  to  them,  and  that  there  is  a foundation 
for  thofe  objetftions  ; but  the  point  of  confcquence  in  the  prefent  enquiry  does  not  depend  on 
\he\r  abjo lute ^ but  comparative  accuracy  ; that  is  to  fay,  if  the  errors  objedted  to  them  ex i ft, 
they  will  be  found  as  great  in  one  period  as  in  another,  confequently  their  authority  is  perfectly 
competent  for  the  comparifon  of  different  ones.  Whoever  will  examine  the  entries  with  a 
minute  attention,  and  compare  them  with  a variety  of  other  circumftances,  will  generally  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  fufpicious  articles.  In  the  prefent  enquiry  I will  venture  to  affert  that 
they  fpeak  truth,  for  they  correfpond  exaftly  (as  I fhall  by  and  by  fhew)  with  many  other 
caufes  which  could  hardly  have  failed  without  a miracle  of  producing  the  effedls  they  difplay. 
I fhould  further  add,  that  or  the  greateft  number  of  the  articles  inferted  in  the  preceding  tables 
there  are  dut  es  paid  on  the  export  which  exempt  them  from  the  common  objection  to 
the  entries.  But  to  reafon  againft  the  accuracy  of  fuch  accounts  is  perfedlly  ufelefs  while 
minifters  in  defence  of  their  meafures,  and  patriots  in  oppofition  to  them  found  their  argu- 
ments on  them  alone.  Whoever  attends  either  theenglifh  or  irifti  houfe  of  commons  will  pre- 
fently  fee  this  in  a multiplicity  of  inftances.  All  who  come  to  the  bar  of  thofe  houfes, 
depend  on  thefe  accounts  ; committees  of  parliament  relie  on  them,  and  the  beft  political 
writers  of  every  period,  from  Child  and  Davenant  to  Campbell  and  Whitworth,  have  agreed 
in  the  fame  condudt,  knowing  the  errors  to  which  they  are  liable  j but  knowing  alfo  that  there 
is  no  better  authority,  and  that  they  are  perfedHy  competent  to  comparifons. 

Having  thus  clofed  my  authorities,  I (ball  now  draw  them  into  one  view,  by  ftating  the 
account  of  the  inland  carriage  bounty.  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

Dr.  BOUNTY  ON  THE  INLAND  CARRIAGE  OF  CORN.  Cr. 


1. 


To  payments  of  public  tiioney  on  7 
the  average  of  the  laft  7 years,  j 
To  decreafe  in  the  export  of  beef,  ] 

■ 47,059 

[ 53,>36 

butter,  &c.  — --  J 

To  decreafe  in  the  export  of  wool  i 
and  yarn,  •'  - ■ — — i 

1 106,049 

206,244 

1. 

By  decreafe  in  the  import  of 7 , 

corn,  &c.  - - } 

By  in^creafe  in  the  export  of  corn,  3-570 
By  increafe  in  the  export  of  pork,  7 

hogs,  bread,  &c.  — - — i 42,255 


62,734 

Balance  againft  the  bounty,  — 143,510 


206,244 


Thus  far  I have  laid  before  the  reader  aconnefled  chain  of  fuch  fadls  as  the  records  of  the 
meafure,  and  the  parliamentary  accounts  would  permit:  it  appears  as  clearly  as  the  teftimony 
-of  figures  can  fpeak,  that  it  has  had  very  ill  effedls  upon  the  general  national  account.  Had 
the  elFeiS:  w'c  have  feen  taken  place  of  itfelf  without  any  artificial  means  to  affift  it,  the  friends 

of 
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of  the  publick  would  perhaps  have  been  well  employed  to  remedy  the  evil  : how  abfurd 
therefore  muft  it  appear  to  find  that  it  has  been  brought  about  with  the  iitmoit  care  and 
afliduity,  and  at  an  expence  of  near  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year  of  the  publick  money  ! 

It  is  the  intention  and  effect  of  this  bounty  to  turn  every  local  advantage,  and  natural 
fupply  topfy  turvy.  We  have  had  for  feveral  years  in  England,  an  importation  of  foreign 
corn  more  than  proportioned  (the  kingdoms  compared)  to  any  thing  the  irifti  knew  *.  If 
any  one  to  remedy  this,  propofed  a bounty  on  bringing  corn  by  land  from  Devonfhire  and 
Northumberland,  fo  as  to  give  it  a preference  in  the  London  market  to  that  of  Kent  and 
Effex,  with  what  contempt  would  the  propofer  and  propofition  be  treated  ! the  corn  counties 
of  Louth  and  Kildare  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  are  not  to  fupply  that  market,  but  it  is  t» 
eat  its  bread  from  Corke  and  Wexford  ! 

It  muff  alfo  be  brought  by  land  carriage  ! the  abfurdity  and  folly  with  which  fuch  an  idea 
is  pregnant  in  a country  bleffed  with  fuch  ports,  and  fucb  a vaft  extent  of  coaft,  are  fo  glaring 
that  it  is  amaizing  that  fophiftry  could  blind  the  legiflature  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  permit  a fecond 
thought  of  it.  Why  not  carry  the  corn  in  (hips,  as  well  as  tear  up  all  the  roads  leading  to  Dublin 
by  cars  ? Wfiy  not  increafe  your  failors  inftead  of  horfes  ? Are  they  not  as  profitable  an  animal  ? 
If  you  muft  have  an  inland  bounty,  why  not  to  the  neareft  port  from  which  it  could  be  carried 
with  the  moft  eafe,  and  at  the  leaft  expence  to  Dublin  ? This  would  have  anfwered  the  fame  end. 
The  pretence  for  the  meafure  was  the  great  import  of  foreign  corn  at  Dublin  ; this  is  granting 
that  there  was  a great  demand  at  Dublin  ; and  can  any  one  fuppofe  that  if  the  corn  was  forced 
to  Corke  or  Wexford,  it  would  not  find  the  way  to  fuch  a demand  as  eafily  as  from  the  eaft 
of  England,  which  is  the  only  part  of  that  kingdom  which  abounds  with  corn  for  exportation  ? 
But  the  very  pretence  was  a falfhood,  for  with  what  regard  to  truth  could  it  be  afferted  that 
Dublin  was  fed  with  englifh  corn  before  this  meafure  took  effect,  when  it  appears  by.the 
preceding  accounts,  that  the  import  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  1757  to  1763  vvas  only 
84,000].  a year,  and  from  1764  to  1770  no  more  than  101,604!.  ? This  import  account  docs 
not  diftinguifti  like  the  export  one,  the  ports  at  which  the  foreign  corn  was  received  ; if  it 
did  I (hould  in  all  probability  find  but  a moderate  part  of  this  total  belonging  to  Dublin,  as 
it  is  very  well  known  that  in  the  north  there  is  always  a confiderable  import  of  oatmeal. 
Granting  however  the  evil,  ftill  the  plan  of  remedying  it  by  a land  carriage  of  130  miles  was 
'abfurd  to  the  laft  degree.  But  fuppofe  fo  confiderable  a city  as  Dublin  did  imj)ort  foreign  corn  to 
a large  amount,  is  it  wife  to  think  this  fo  great  a national  evil,  that  all  the  principles  of  com- 
mon policy  are  to  be  wounded  in  order  to  remedy  it  ? Where  is  the  country  to  be  found  that 
is  free  from  confiderable  importations  even  of  the  produdf  of  land  ? Has  not  Ireland  a pro- 
digious export  of  her  foil’s  produce  in  the  effedfs  of  pafturage,  for  which  her  climate  is 
fingularly  adapted  ? And  while  (he  has  that  of  what  little  account  is  a trifling  import  of  corn 
to  feed  her  capital  city  ? We  have  feen  the  undoubted  lofs  that  has  accrued  to  the  nation  from 
a violent  endeavour  to  counteradt  this  import,  yet  the  meafure  has  only  Idfened  it  to  an  inconfi- 
derable  degree. 

I was  at  a mill  on  Corke  harbour  above  120  miles  from  Dublin,  and  faw  ears  loading  for 
that  market  on  the  bounty,  with  a (hip  laying  at  the  mill  quay  bound  for  Dublin,  and  v/aiting 
for  a loading;  could  invention  fuggeft  any. feheme  more  prepofterous  than  thus  to  confound  at 
the  publick  expence  all  the  ideas  of  common  pradfice,  and  common  fenfe  ! By  means  of  this 
, meafure  I have  been  affured  it  has  happened  that  the  flour  of  Slaine  mills  has  found  its  way  to 
Carlow,  and  that  of  Laughlin  Bridge  to  Drogheda  : that  is  to  fay,  Mr.  Jebb  eats  his  bread  of 
Captain  Mercer’s  flour,  and  the  latter  makes  his  pudding  with  Mr.  Jebb’s  affiftance,  they  live 
100  miles  afundcr,  and  the  publick  pays  the  piper  while  the  flour  dances  the  hay  in  this 
manner. 

The  vaft  difference  between  the  expence  of  land  and  water  carriage  (hould  ever  induce  the 
legiflatuic,  though  failors  were  notin  queflion,  to  encourage  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
From  Coike  there  is  paid  bounty  5s.  6jc!.  yet  the  freight  at  los.  a ton  is  only  6d.  The 


In  1774  we  importsd  to  the  value  of  1,023,000  1.  ; and  in  1775  to  that  tf  1,265,562. 

N bounty 
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bounty  from  Laughlin  Bridge  is  2s.  34d.  yet  Captain  Mercer  pays  in  fummer  but  is.  4d, 
and  in  winter  no  more  than  is.  6d.  ^^r.  Moore  at  Marlefield  receives  4s.  bounty,  but  his 

carriage  coft  him  only  2S.  6d.  in  fummer,  and  3s.  in  winter ; hence  therefore  we  find  that  the 
bounty  more  than  pays  the  expence,  and  that  the  profit  is  in  proportion  to  the  diftance,  i,  e. 
the  abfurdity. 

In  the  year  ending  feptember  1777,  there  were  34,598  barrels  of  malt  brought  from  Wex- 
ford to  Dublin  by  land,  receiving  7077I.  4s.  i id.  bouncy. 


34,598  barrels  are  51,897  Cwt.  which  at  6 Cwt.  per  horfe  would  take  for 
one  day,  — ' — , — — 

From  Wexford  to  Dublin  and  back  takes  feven  days,  or  ■■■■■'  — 

One  man  to  two  horfes,  — — — — - 

The  horfes  at  i6d.  a day,  — — 

Men  at  9d.  a day,  — — — 

Seven  days  men  and  horfes,  — — 

The  freight  of  which  to  Dublin  at  8s.  a ton  Ihould  be,  — — ■ 


Saving  by  fea  — 


8,649  horfes. 
60,546  horfes. 


30,273 

mem. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

4,306 

8 

0 

- 

4 

9 

5171 

12 

9 

i»037 

12 

0 

’ 4,134 

0 

9 

It  is  therefore  a lofs  of  about  80  per  cent,  purchafed  by  the  bounty. 

In  proportion  as  failors  are  leflened  horfes  are  increafed.  Suppofe  common  coafting  veflelg 
navigated  at  the  rate  of  one  man  to  twenty  tons,  it  requires  fixty-fix  horfes  to  draw  that 
burthen,  and  thirty-three  men  : fo  that  for  every  failor  loft  there  are  above  threefcore  of  this, 
worft  of  all  ftock  kept ; which  is  of  itfelf  an  enormous  national  lofs.  If  the  number  of 
horfes  kept  at  adtual  work  by  this  bounty,  with  the  mares,  colts,  &c.  to  fupply  them  were 
known,  it  might  probably  be  found  fo  large  as  to  leflcn  a little  of  the  veneration  with  which 
this  meafure  is  confidered  in  Ireland. 

I find  that  in  the  feffions  of  1769308  1771,  there  was  a bounty  paid  on  the  carriage  of  corn 
coaftways  to  Dublin.  It  amounted  in  the  firft  to  3278  1.  f,  and  in  the  latter  to  497 3 1.  J,  the 
lafted  only  thofe  four  years.  It  was  an  experiment  which  furely  ought  to  have  been  continu- 
ed i for  if  corn  is  to'  be  forced  to  Dublin  this  moft  certainly  is  the  only  rational  way  of  doing  it. 

By  the  following  table  the  amount  of  this  coafting  trade  will  be  feen,  with  and  without 
that  bounty. 

* MS.  Communicated  by  - Nevill,  Efq;  member  for  Wexford. 

f June  I.  1768.  7th  George  III.  Chap.  24. 

48.  per  Cwt.  corn  of  irilh  growth  by  water  coaftways  to  Dublin,  fouthward  between  Wicklow 
and  theTufcar;  north,  between  Drogheda  or  Carrickfergus, 

5 d.  per  Cwt.  if  fouthward  of  Tufcar  or  north  Carrickfergus, 

4 d.  per  Cwt.  fouthward  of  Cooley  point  to  Newry,  Belfaft  or  Londonderry. 

Continued  to  24th  June 

J MS.  Account  of  pubhck  premiums  communicated  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Forfter,  member 
for  the  county  of  Louth. 
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Corn  and  Flour  brought  coaftways  to  Dublin  from  1758  to  1777. 


• 

Wheat  and 

Bere  and 

Oats  and 

‘wheat  meal. 

barley. 

Malt. 

• Flour. 

oatmeal. 

Totals. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

In  the  year  1758 

1,424 

61,794 

2,991 

40 

CO 

N 

N 

88  427 

>759 

527 

69,326 

5,106 

37 

10,963 

85,959 

1760 

37 

75.846 

3.812 

48 

9’^-73 

89,016 

1761 

43 

64,589 

3.272 

40 

9,792 

77,736 

1762 

118 

63,980 

3.347 

52 

10,484 

77.981 

>763 

902 

66,150 

3.505 

124 

10,762 

81.443 

1764 

.>,542 

79.7«o 

3.812 

161 

10,663 

95,888 

1765 

1,61 1 

. 64,705 

3.427 

1 42 

10  053 

79.938 

1766 

1-1,000 

39.398 

6,610 

282 

14.276 

71,566 

1767 

8,006 

61,346 

6,266 

>,150 

12,006 

88,774 

Total, 

836,728 

1768 

2,430 

76,684 

15.507 

39 

15.858 

1 10,5 18 

1769 

5,669 

81,749 

>4,479 

753 

21.723 

>24.373 

1770 

6,062 

68,378 

18,522 

381 

9.130 

>02,473 

1771 

5.425 

60,530 

8,558 

232 

>6.157 

90,902 

1772 

8,130 

49.658 

>8.455 

743 

14,468 

91,454 

>773 

3.525 

48,836 

17,106 

269 

12,1 17 

81,853 

>774 

4.755 

46,724 

27.659 

76 

17,181 

96,395 

>775 

832 

49,213 

25,165 

290 

5.615 

81,115 

J776 

1,182 

5«.778 

21,790 

6.59> 

81,341 

>777 

712 

37.S‘> 

>7,467. 

630 

10.733 

67.053  ♦ 

Total, 

927.477 

Average  of  the! 

« 

laft  7 years,  j 

3.508 

VO 

oc 

>9.457 

320 

>1,837 

84,301 

With  the  afliftance  of  thefe  particulars,  united  with  the  quantities  on  which  the  inland 
bounty  is  paid,  given  at  page  87  and  88,  we  fhall  be  able  to  fee  the  principal  part  of  the 
confumption  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 


Brought  by  Land-carriage  Bounty. 


Year  1762 

Stones. 

1,730,869 

Cwt, 

Year  1771 

Stones. 

1,641,867 

1763 

1,592,418 

1772 

3,146,960 

3.263,199 

1764 

1,622,933 

>773 

1765 

1,409,726 

>774  1 3.553.996 

1766 

1767 

1,464,296 

945,289 

^775 

1776 

3.211,214 

3,622,076 

1768 

2,148,805 

2,608,910 

1,920,978 

107,986 

79.350 

1*777 

3,240,692 

1769 

1770 

Average  of  laft 

feven  years. 

;3.097>>43 

Cwt. 

87,965 

^53»i39 

I75>i77 

190,346 

213,885 

255,256 

3'7»753 


199,074 


* MS.  Communicated  by  — i— ■■  Nevill,  Efq;  member  for  Wexford. 
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By  thefe  accounts,  Dublin  on  an  average  of  thelaft  feven  years  has  confumed 

3,097,143  Stones  of  corn, 

199,074  Cwt.  of  Flour, 

84,301  Barrelsof  both  coaftways. 


If  the  average  weight  of  the  corn  is  14  ftone  per  barrel,  the  fifft  of  thefe  articles 


Will  make  in  barrels,  — — — «. 

The  199,074  Cwt.  of  flour  may  be  called  in  barrels  of  wheat. 
Add  the  above  barrels  coaftways,  — — 


221,224^ 

i8o",coo 

84,301 


Total,  — 4^5^525 


To  this  fhould  be  added  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  which  is  known  to  be  conflderably  more 
than  the  export,  and  it  will  appear  that  if  there  are  150,000  inhabitants  in  Dublin  they  muft 
confume  above  three  barrels  each  of  all  forts  of  corn  in  a year,  which  confidering  that  the 
mafs  of  the  people  live  very  much  upon  potatoes  is  a great  allowance,  and  fuggefts  the  idea 
either  that  the  people  are  more  numerous,  or  that  more  money  is  paid  in  bounties  than  there 
ought  to  be  by  the  aefts,  which  is  probable. 

1 come  now  to  confider  one  of  the  principal  arguments  ufed  in  favour  of  this  meafure.  It 
is  the  increafe  of  tillage  being  fo  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  Taken  as  a general  polition  there 
may,  or  may  not  be  truth  in  the  aflertion  : I am  apt  to  think  rather  more  ftrefs  is  laid  on  it 
than  there  ought  to  be,  and  fome  reafons  for  that  opinion  may  be  feen  in  Political  Arithmeticy 
p.  363.  &c.  But  not  to  enter  into  the  general  queftion  at  prefent,  I have  to  obferve  two  cir- 
cumftances  upon  the  ftate  of  Ireland  ; firft  the  moifture  of  the  climate,  and  fecondly  the  fort 
of  tillage  introduced. 

That  the  climate  is  far  moifter  than'that  of  England  I have  already  given  various  reafons  to 
conclude  ; but  the  amazing  tendency  of  the  foil  to  grafs  would  prove  it  if  any  proof  was 
wantin®.  Let  general  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Silver  Oliver  recolledt  the  inftances  they  fhewed 
me  of  turnep  land,  and  ftubble  left  without  ploughing,  and  yielding  the  fucceeding  fummer  a 
full  crop  of  hay.  Thefe  are  fuch  fadfs  as  we  have  not  an  idea  ef  in  England.  Nature  therefore 
points  out  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  application  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  moft  fuitable  to  the  climate. 
But  this  moifture  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  grafs,  is  pernicious  to  corn.  The  fineft  corn 
in  Europe  and  the  world  is  uniformly  found  in  the  drieft  countries  ; it  is  the  weight  of  wheat 
which  points  out  its  goodnefs  ; which  lefTens  per  meafure  gradually  from  Barbary  to  Poland. 
The  wheat  of  Ireland  has  no  weight  compared  with  that  of  dry  countries;  and  I have  on 
another  occafion  obferved  that  there  is  not  a fample  of  a good  colour  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  crops  are  full  of  grafs  and  weeds,  even  in  the  belt  management,  and  the  harvefts  are  fo 
wet  and  tedious  as  greatly  to  damage  the  produce  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame 
rrafon  cattle  of  all  forts  look  well,  never  failing  of  a full  bite  of  excellent  grafs ; the  very 
drieft  fummers  do  not  afFe<ft  the  verdure  as  in  England. 

1 do  not  make  thefe  obfervations,  in  order  to  conclude  that  tillage  will  not  do  in  Ireland, 
1 know  it  may  be  made  to  do  ; but  I would  leave  the  vibrations  from  corn  to  pafturage,  and 
from  paflurage  to  corn,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  land  to  guide  themfelves  as  prices  and 
other  circumftances  direct,  but  by  no  means  force  an  extended  tillage  at  the  expence  of 
bounties. 

But  what  is  the  tillage  gained  by  this  meafure  ? It  is  that  fyftem  which  formed  the  agri- 
culture of  England  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  forms  it  yet  in  the  worft  of  our  com- 
mon fields,  but  which  all  our  exertions  of  enclofing  and  improving  are  bent  to  extirpate. 
I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat;  and  then  fpring  corn  until  the  foil  is  exhaufted  : or  elfe,  i.  Fallow. 

2,  Wheat 


COMPARED. 


JOJ 


t.  Wheat.  3.  Spring  corn  ; and  then  fallow  again.  In  this  courfe  the  fpring  corn  goes  to 
horfes,  &c.  the  fallow  is  a dead  lofs,  and  the  whole  national  gain  the  crop  of  wheat  ; one 
year  in  three  yields  nothing,  and  one  a trifle,  whereas  the  grafs  yields  a full  crop  every  year. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  wafle  and  defart  trails,  that  wanted  cultivation,  are  only  turned 
to  this  tillage.  Nine  tenths  of  the  change  is  in  the  rich  fheep  walks  of  Rofcommon,  I’ip- 
perary,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny.  I have  already  proved  this  fait  ; the  queflion  therefore  is  re- 
duced to  this  : Ought  you  to  tarn  fome  of  the  fineft  paftures  in  the  world,  and  which  in  Ire- 
land yielded  twenty  /hillings  an  acre,  into  the  mod  execrable  tillage  that  is  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  .?  The  comparifon  is  not  between  good  grafs  and  good  tillage;  \s  good 
grafs  againfl  bad  tillage.  The  tables  I inferted  prove,  that  Ireland  has  loft  fifty-three  thou- 
fand  pounds  a year  for  feven  years  in  the  produce  of  cows  and  bullocks,  and  one  hundred  and 
fix  thcufand  pounds  in  that  of  Ibeep ; this  is  a prodigious  lofs,  but  it  is  not  the  whole,  there 
is  the  lofs  of  labour  on  above  fifty  thoufand  ftones  of  woollen  yarn  annually,  which  is  a great 
drawback  from  the  fuperior  population  fuppofed,  perhaps  falfely,  to  flow  from  tillage. 
When  thefe  circumftances  are  therefore  well  confidered,  the  nation  will  not,  I apprehend,  be 
thought  to  have  gained  by  having  converted  her  rich  fheep  walks,  which  yielded  fo  amply  in 
wool,  and  in  the  labour  which  is  annexed  to  wool,  into  fo  execrable  a tillage  as  is  uni- 
verfally  introduced. 

Another  circumftance  of  this  meafure  is,  that  of  facrificing  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom 
to  Dublin  ; the  natural  trade,  which  ought  to  take  a variety  of  different  little  channels,  pro- 
portioned to  vicinity,  was  by  this  fyflem  violently  drawn  away  to  the  capital ; a very  ill  fitu- 
ated  capital,  the  increafe  of  which,  at  the  expence  of  the  out  ports,  was  by  no  means  a 
national  advantage. 

A queftion  naturally  arifes  from  the  premifes  before  us  ; fhould  the  bounty  be  repealed 
Abfurd  as  it  is,  I am  free  to  declare,  I think  not  at  once.  Upon  the  credit  of  the  meafure 
great  fums  have  been  laid  out  in  railing  mills,  moft  in  fituations  which  render  them  depen- 
dant on  this  forced  trade  for  work.  Great  lofs  would  accrue  in  this  to  individuals,  and  the 
public  faith  rather  injured.  The  following  tables  will  fhew  that  this  is  not  a flight 
confideration. 


The  principal  mills  of  Ireland,  from  June  1773  to  June  1774. 


Marlefield, 

Stephen  Moore,  Efq; 

Cwt. 

- — — 15,382 

Slane, 

— 

D.  Jebb,  Efq;  and  Co. 

— 11,070 

Anner, 

— 

Mr.  J.  Grub,  — 

— — _ 10,395 

Rathnally, 

— 

J.  Nicholfon,  Efq;  — 

— 9,870 

Lodge, 

— 

Richard  Mercer,  Efq; 

— — — 9,^26 

Kilkarn, 

— 

Wade  and  Williams,  — 

— . 9’496 

Garrick, 

— 

D.  7'ighie,  Efq;  — 

— — ' — ^,996 

Archer’s  Grove, 

— 

Mr.  W.  Ratican,  — 

“■  5^503 

Lock, 

— 

Mr.  H.  Bready,  — 

— — — 5,446 

Ballykilcavan, 

— 

Doyle  and  Hofkins,  — 

5*396 

Tyrone, 

— 

H.  O’Brien,  Efq;  — 

— — — 4,967 

Newtown  Barry, 

— 

Hon,  B.  Barry,  — — • 

— 4*574 

The  moft  diftant  mill  from  Dublin  is  that  of  Barnahely,  Corke,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  A prodigious  number  of  men  and  horfes  would  be  thrown  at  once  out  of  employ- 
ment, which  would  have  bad  effedls  ; and  a fudden  diverfion  of  that  fupply,  which  has  now 
flowed  to  Dublin  for  fo  many  years,  would  certainly  have  very  ill  confequences.  The  policy 
therefore  to  be  embraced  is  this  ; lower  the  prefent  bounty  to  the  fimple  eXpence  of  the  car- 
riage, and  no  more  ; and  counteract  it  by  raifing  the  bounty  on  the  carriage  af  corn  «oaftwife, 

until 
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until  it  rivalled  and  gradually  put  down  the  land  carriage.  Perhaps  it  might  be  neceflary  to 
accompany  this  meafure  with  a land  carriage  bounty  from  the  mill  to  the  neareft  exporting 
port,  the  Dublin  bounty  would  therefore  ftand  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  of  a fudden  change, 
but  when  the  other  bounties  had  got  fo  far  into  efFed,  as  to  leflen  the  old  one  confiderably, 
then  it  fliould  be  totally  difcontinued  ; and  it  would  then  certainly  be  proper  for  the 
other  bounties  (having  performed  their  office)  to  be  difcontinued  alfo.  The  prefent 
fyftem  is  fo  undoubtedly  abfurd,  that  the  rival  bounties  fhould  be  raifed  higher  and  higher 
until  they  had  turned  the  commerce  into  the  natural  channel  ; an  expreffion  I am  fenfrble  im- 
plies an  apparent  abfurdity,  for  a natural  channel  of  commerce  does  not  want  fuch  bounties, 
but  a bad  proceeding  has  made  it  fo  exceedingly  crooked,  that  a mere  repeal,  leaving  the 
trade  to  itfelf,  moft  certainly  would  not  do.  You  muft  undo  by  art  the  mifchief  which  art 
has  done  ; and  the  commercial  capital  in  Ireland  is  too  fmall  to  bear  any  violence. 

United  with  the  conduct  I have  ventured  to  recommend,  in  cafe  the  tillage  fyftem  was 
periifted  in,  it  would  be  very  well  worth  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  annex  fuch  condi- 
tions to  the  payment  of  any  new  bounties,  as  might  have  the  efFe£l  of  fecuring  a good  tillage 
inftead  of  a bad  one.  If  it  was  found  pradicable,  which  I fliould  think  it  might  be,  no 
publick  money  fliould  ever  be  given  for  barley,  here,  or  oatsj  that  did  not  fucceed  turneps ; 
nor  for  wheat,  or  rye,  that  did  not  follow  beans,  clover,  or  potatoes  ; by  this  means  the 
nation  would  have  the  fatisfadiion  of  knowing,  that  if  the  plough  was  introduced  in  valuable 
pafture  land,  it  would  ac  leaft  be  in  a good  fyftem. 

Before  I conclude  this  fubjedl,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  a circumftance,  which  however 
ill  it  may  be  received  in  England,  has,  and  ought  to  have  this  weight  in  Ireland.  The  re- 
venue of  that  kingdom  is  under  fome  difadvantages  which  England  is  free  from  ; the  here- 
ditary revenue  is  claimed  in  property  by  the  crown  ; a great  penfion  lift  is  charged  on  it,  and 
much  of  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  kingdom  ; there  is  no  free  trade  to  compenfate  this ; a large 
part  of  the  military  eftablifliment  is  taken  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  late  years  the  nation 
has  run  very  much  in  debt:  in  fuch  a fituation  of  affairs,  it  is  thought  wife  and  prudent  to 
fecure  the  payment  of  fuch  a fum  as  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a year  towards  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  kingdom.  Nobody  can  deny  there  being  much  good  fenfe  in  this  rea- 
foning  ; but  the  argument  is  applicable  to  a well  founded  meafure,  as  ftrongly  as  it  is  to  an 
abfurd  one  ; and  I fliould  farther  obferve,  that  if  this  or  any  bounty  is  the  means  of  running  the 
nation  fo  much  in  debt  that  new  taxes  are  neceffarily  the  confequence,  this  idea  is  then  vifionary  j 
the  people  do  not  fecure  an  advantage  but  a burthen.  I cannot  here  avoid  a comparifon  of 
expending  fo  large  a fum  annually  of  the  publick  money  rationally  or  in  a meafure  at  beft  fo 
very  doubtful;  for  indulge  the  prejudices  of  gentlemen,  and  fuppofe  for  a moment,  that  all 
the  proofs  I have  given  do  not  amount  to  an  abfolute  condemnation,  they  certainly,  even  then, 
give  it  the  moft  dubious  completion  that  ever  meafure  had.  But  fuppofe  from  the  beginning, 
the  money,  which  has  been  thus  advanced,  had  been  given  in  premiums  of  ten  pounds,  per  acre, 
on  all  land  abfolutely  wafte,  which  was  brought  in  and  reclaimed.  That  fum  I fhewed  on 
another  occafion,  will  build  excellent  dwellings,  fence,  plant,  drain,  pare  and  burn  lime, 
ploug^h,  fow  and  complete  an  acre  ; the  premium  would  therefore  pay  the  whole,  and  leave 
to  the  proprietor  no  other  bufinefs  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  feeing  the  conditions  of  the^pre- 
mium  complied  with.  The  following  table  will  ftiew  what  the  effects  of  fuch  a premium 
would  have  been,  calculating  the  annual  produce  at  four  pounds  an  acre,  which  is  much 
under  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  firft  column  fhews  the  fums  paid  as  bounty,  the  next  the 
number  c f acres  that  fum  would  have  improved  at  ten  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  third  the  pro- 
duce at  feur  pounds  per  acre,  waiting  three  years  at  firft  to  give  time  for  operations. 


Sums* 
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Sums. 

Acres, 

Produce, 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1762 

4,940 

494 

1763 

5,096 

509 

1764 

5*483 

548 

1765 

6,660 

666 

8,788 

1765 

9,212 

912 

12,436 

1767 

- 6,074 

607 

14,864 

1768 

>3*^75 

1*367 

20,332 

1769  . 

25,225 

2,522 

30,420 

1770 

18,706 

1,870 

37,900 

1771 

19,290 

1,929 

45*616 

1772 

39,560 

3*956 

61,440 

1773 

44,465 

4,446 

79*224 

1774 

49,674 

4*967 

99*092 

>775 

53*889 

5*388 

120,644 

1776 

60,745 

6,074 

144,940 

1777 

61,786 

6,178 

169,732 

42*433 

845*428 

— 

— — 

From  hence  we  find,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  there  would  have  been  42,4^3 
acres  improved  in  the  complete  and  mafterly  manner  ten  pounds  an  acre  efFedls,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  would  beat  four  pounds  an  acre,  169,732!.  all  abfolute  and  undoubted 
profit  to  the  kingdom  : there  would  have  been  received  in  this  manner  no  lefs  than  845,000!. 
If  the  lands  were  thrown  as  they  ought  to  be  into  the  courfe  of — i.  turneps  j 2.  barley; 
3.  clover;  4.  wheat;  and  reckoning  the  barley  at  ten  barrels,  and  the  wheat  at  fix,  there 
would  now  be  a produce  every  year  of  63.649  barrels  of  wheat,  and  186,082  of  barley  ; and 
this  from  only  half  the  land  ; the  other  half  in  turneps  and  clover  would  undoubtedly  keep 
ten  ftieep  the  year  through,  and  yield  fifty  pounds  of  wool,  or  in  the  whole  106,080  fheep 
and  33,150  ftones  of  wool,  with  all  the  employment  and  population  which  would  refult  from 
fuch  excellent  tillage,  building,  fencing,  manuring  and  fpinning.  How  different  this  effe£t 
from  having  in  the  laft  feven  years  loft  above  a million  fterling  by  the  inland  carriage ; in  that 
period  the  bounty  has  juft  trebled  ; if  it  goes  on  fo  it  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds  a year  in  feven  years  more,  and  by  that  time  there  will  be  neither  ftieep  nor  cows  left 
in  the  kingdom  ; but  fuppofe  it  to  ftand  at  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a year,  that  fum  in  feven 
years,  applied  in  a bounty  on  cultivating  waftes,  would  improve  forty-two  thoufand 
acres,  and  confequently  be  attended  with  all  the  effects  which  would  have  flowed  from  a 
fimilar  number,  the  paft  bounty  would  have  improved.  1 have  now  done  with  this  meafure  ; 
my  englifli  reader  will,  I hope,  pardon  fo  long  a detail,  which  I fhould  not  have  gone  into 
had  I found  the  fadfs  known  in  Ireland,  or  any  juft  conclufions  drawn  from  ideal  ones  ; but 
in  the  variety  of  converfations  I have  had  in  that  kingdom  with  all  defcriptions  of  men,  I found 
not  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fadls  upon  which  the  merit  of  the  meafure  could  alone  be 
decided.  It  is  for  their  ufe  that  I have  collected  them  from  very  voluminous  manufcripts. 

Another  meafure  relative  to  corn,  which  is  in  execution  in  Ireland,  is  a parliamentary 
bounty  on  corn  preferved  on  ftands,  that  is  ftackcd  on  ftone  pillars,  capped  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  rats  and  mice.  I have  been  affured  that  very  great  abufes  are  found  in  the 
claims  ; if  thefe  are  obviated,  the  meafure  feems  not  objedlable  in  a country  where  little  is  done 
without  fome  publick  encouragement.  The  following  are  the  payments  in  confequeace 
of  this  bounty. 


la 


M A N U 

• i 

1. 

In  the  year  1766 

891 

1767 

891 

176S 

3442 

1769 

' 3442 

*770 

4266 

*77* 

4266 

F A C T U R E S. 


In  the  year  1772 

1773 

*774 

*775 

*777 


1. 

5487 

5487 

6565 

. 6565 
6866 
6866* 


It  would  be  a proper  condition  to  annex  to  this  bounty,  that  it  be  given  only  to  corn 
pfteferved  as  required,  and  threfhed  on  boarded  floors;  the  famples  of  irifh  wheat  aie  ex- 
ceedingly damaged  by  clay  floors  ; an  englifli  miller  knows  the  moment  he  takes  a fample  in 
his  hand  if  it  came  off  a clay  floor,  and  it  is  a dedudtion  in  the  value.  The  floors  (hould  be 
of  deal  plank  two  inches  thick,  and  laid  on  joifts  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  for  a 
free  current  of  air  to  preferve  them  from  rotting. 


SECTION  XIX. 


ManufaSlures. 

H E only  manufa<9:ure  of  confiderable  importance  in  Ireland  is  that  of  linen,  which  the 
irifh  have  for  near  a century  confidered  as  the  great  ftaple  of  the  kingdom.  The  hiflory 
of  it  in  its  earlier  periods  is  very  little  known  ; a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  of 
which  Sir  Lucius  Obrien  was  chairman,  examined  the  national  records  with  great  attention,  in 
order  to  difcover  how  long  they  had  been  in  it ; all  they  difcovered  was  that  by  an  a£l:  paffed 
in  1542  the  33d.  of  Henry  8.  linen  and  woollen. yarn  were  enumerated  among  the  moft  con- 
fiderable branches  of  trade  poffeffed  by  the  natives  of  Ireland  in  an  a£Imade  againftgrey  mer- 
chants foreflalling.  The  nth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  fame  ail  was  revived,  and  a further 
law  made  againft  watering  hemp  or  flax,  &c.  in  rivers.  By  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  all  perfons 
were  prohibited  from  exporting  wool, ‘flax,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  except  merchants  refiding 
in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  by  a further  acl  the  fame  year  a penalty  of  I2d.  a pound  was  im- 
pofed  on  all  flax  or  linen  yarn  exported,  and  8d.  more  for  the  ufe  of  the  town  exported  from. 
In  this  lafl:  a£t  it  is  recited  that  the  merchants  of  Ireland  had  been,  exporters  of  thofe  articles  in 
trade  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  preceding  that  period  : and  by  many  fubfequent  ails,  and 
proclamations  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  thofe  manufailures  were  particularly 
attended  to  ; from  whence  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  kingdom  poffeffed  an  export  trade  in 
thefe  commodities  at  thofe  early  periods.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  Lord  Lieutenent  in  Charles  I. 
reign  paffed  feveral  laws,  and  took  various  meafures  to  encourage  this  manufadture,  infomuch 
that  he  has  by  feme  authors  been  faid  to  have  eftablillied  it  originally.  At  the  end  of  the  lafl: 
century,  in  king  William’s  reign,  it  arofe  to  be  an  obje£lof  confequence,  but  not  fmgly  fo, 
for  it  appears  from  a variety  of  records,  in  both  kingdoms,  that  the  irilh  had  then  a confider- 
able  woollen  manufatSlure  for  exportation,  which  raifed  thejealoufy  of  the  englilh  manufa£Iurers 
in  that  commodity  fo  much  that  they  prefented  fo  many  petitions  to  both  lords  and  commons, 
as  to  induce  thofe  bodies  to  enter  fully  into  their  jealoufies  and  illiberal  views  ; which  occa- 
fioned  the  famous  compadl  betv/een  the  two  nations  brought  on  in  the  following  manner. 

* The  reafon  of  the  fums  being  the  fame  for  two  years  throughout,  is  their  being  returned  every 
fccond  year  to  parliament. 
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Die  Jo-vis  9®.  lunij.  1698. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford  reported  from  the  lords  committees  (appointed  to  draw  an  add  refs  to 
be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  relating  to  the  woollen  manufadiure  in  Ireland)  the  following 
addrefs.  {viz.) 

“WEE  the  lords  fpiritual  arid  temporal  in  parliament  aflembled.  Do  humbly  reprefent 
“ unto  your  Majefty,  that  the  growing  manufafture  of  cloth  in  Ireland^  both  by  the  cheap- 
“ nefs  of  all  forts  of  neceflaries  for  life,  and  goodnefs  of  materials  for  making  of  all  manner 
“ of  cloth,  doth  invite  your  fubjedfs  of  England,  with  their  families  and  fervants,  to  leave 
“ their  habitations  to  fettle  there,  to  the  increafe  of  the  woollen  manufadture  in  Ireland,  which 
“ makes  your  loyal  fubjedfs  in  this  kingdom  very  apprehenfive  that  the  further. growth  of  it 
“ may  greatly  prejudice  the  faid  munufadfure  here  ; by  which  the  trade  of  this  nation  and 
“ the  value  of  lands  will  very  much  decreafe,  and  the  numbers  of  your  people  be  much  leflened 
“ here ; wherefore,  we  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  moft  facred  majefty,  that  your  majefty 
“ would  be  pleafed,  in  the  moft  publick  and  effedlual  way,  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all 
“ your  fubjedfs  of  Ireland,  that  the  growth  and  increafe  of  the  w’oollen  manufadture  there, 
“ hath  long,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealoufie,  by  all  your  fnbjedts  of  this 
“ kingdom  : And  if  not  timely  remedied  may  occafion  very  ftridt  laws,  totally  to  prohibit 
“ and  fupprefs  the  fame,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  turn  their  induftry  and  fkill,  to  the 
“ fettling  and  improving  the  linen  manufadture,  for  which  generally  the  lands  of  that  kingdom 
“ are  very  proper,  they  fllall  receive,  all  countenance,  favour  and  protedtion  from  your  royal 
“ influence,  for  the  incouragement  and  promoting  of  the  faid  linen  manufadture,  to  all  the 
“ advantage  and  profit,  that  kingdom  can  be  capable  of. 

To  which  the  houfe  agreed. 

It  is  ordered,  by  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  aflembled.  That  the 
lords  with  white  ftaves  doe  humbly  attend  his  majefty  with  the  addrefs  of  this  houfe,  con- 
cerning the  woollen  manufadture  in  Ireland. 

Die  Veneris  I0°  lunij  1698°. 

“ The  lord  Steward  reported  his  Majefty’s  anfwere  to  the  addrefs,  to  this  effedt.  [viz.) 

T H AT  his  Majefty  will  take  care  to  do  what  their  lordihips  have  defired,  , 

ASHLEY  COW  PER. 

Clerk  Parliamentor.” 

Jovis  30  Die  Junij  1698. 

“ Moji  Gracious  Sovereign^ 

W E your  majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjedts,  the  commons  in  parliament  aflem- 
“ bled,  being  very  fenfible  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  kingdom  do,  in  a great  meafure, 

depend  on  the  preferving  the  woollen  manufadture,  as  much  as  polEble  entire  to  this  realm, 
“ think  it  becomes  us,  like  our  anceftors,  to  be  jealous  of  the  eftablifliment  and  increafe 
“ thereof  elfewhere  j and  to  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

“ And  therefore,  we  cannot  without  trouble  obfetve,  that  Ireland,  is  dependant  on,  and 
“ protedted  by  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  have;  and  which  is  fo  proper  for  the 
“ linen  manufadture,  the  eftablifhment  and  growth  of  which  there,  would  be  fo  enriching 

to  themfelves,  and  fo  profitable  to  England;  fhould,  of  late,  apply  itfelf  to  the  woollen 
“ manufadture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  ; and  fo  unwillingly 
“ promote  the  linen  trade,  which  would  benefit  both  them  and  us. 
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“ The  confequence  whereof,  will  neceflitate  your  parliament  of  England,  to  interpofe  to 
“ prevent  the  mil'chief  that  threatens  us,  unlefs  your  majefty,  by  your  authority,  and  great 
“ Vv'ifdom,  fhall  find  means  to  fecure  the  trade  of  England,  by  making  your  fubjedls  of 
“ Ireland,  to  purfue  the  joint  intereft  of  both  kingdoms. 

“ And  we  do  moft  humbly  implore  your  majefty's  protection  and  favour  in  this  matter; 
“ and  that  you  will  make  it  your  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  thofe  you  imploy  in  Ireland,  -to 
“ make  it  their  care,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  diligence,  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  from 

Ireland,  except  to  be  imported  hither,  and  for  the  difeouraging  the  woolen  manufactures, 
“ and  encouraging  the  linen  Manufactures  in  Ireland,  to  which  we  Ihall  always  be  ready  to 
“ give  our  utmoft  afliftance. 

Refolved,  That  the  faid  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty  by  the  whole  houfe. 

Sabbatt.  2.  die  yulii. 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  ANSWER. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I fliall  do  ail  that  in  me  lies  to  difeourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to 

encourage  the  linen  manufactuie  there  j and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England.” 

Thurfday  2']th  September^  i6g8. 

Part  of  the  Lords  Juftices  Speech. 

“ AMONGST  thefe  bills  there  is  one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
“ manufactures.,  at  our  firft  meeting,  we  recommended  to  you  that  matter,  and  wehavenow 
“ endeavoured  to  render  that  bill  practicable  and  ufeful  for  that  effeCt,  and  as  fuch  we  now 
“ recoiTimend  it  to  you.  The  fettlement  of  this  manufacture  will  contribute  much  to  people 
“ the  count  ry,  and  will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  than  the  woollen 
“ manufacture,  which  being  ihe  fettled  ftaple  trade  of  England^  from  whence  all  foreign 
“ markets  are  fupplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that  purpofe,  whereas  the  linen  and 
“ hempen  manufactures  will  not  only  be  encouraged,  as  confiftent  with  the  trade  of  England, 
“ but  will  render  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  both  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  England.” 


The  Commons  of  Ir  eland  returned  the  following  Anfwer  to  the  fpeech  from  the  throne, 

“ W E pray  leave  to  aflure  your  excellencies  that  we  fhall  heartily  endeavour  tb  eftablifh  a 
“ linen  and  hempen  manufacture  here,  and  to  render  the  fame  ufeful  to  England,  as  well' as 
“ advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  and  that  we  hope  to  find  fuch  a temperament  in  refpeCl  to 
“ the  woollen  trade  here;  that  the  fame  may  not  be  injurious  to"  England  ” — And  they 
p-afled  a law  that  fefTion  commencing  25th  of  March,  1699,  laying  4s.  additional  duty  on 
every  20s.  value  of  broad-cloth  exported  out  of  Ireland,  and  2s.  on  every  20s.  value  of 
ferges,  baize,  kerfeys,  fluffs,  or  any  other  fort  of  new  drapery  made  of  wool  or  mixed 
wth,wool,  (frizes  only  excep.ed)  which  was  in  effeCl  a prohibition.  And  in  the  fame 
feffum  a law  was  pafl'ed  in  England,  reftrainirrg  Ireland  from  exporting  thofe  woollen  manu> 
f Clures,  including  frize  to  any  other  parts  except  to  England  and  Wales. 

The  ;iddrefies  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  king  carry  the  cleareft  evidence  of  their  fource,  the 
jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers;  I might  add  their  too,  they  are  dictated 

upon  the  narrow  idea  that  the  profperity  of  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Ireland  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  welfare  of  thofe  of  England  ; it  would  at  prefent  be  fortunate  for  both  kingdoms  if 
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thefe  errors  had  been  confined  to  the  laft  century.  T'here  is  an  equal  mixture  alfo  of  falfiiood 
I in  the  reprefentations;  for  they  afiert  that  the  cheapnefs  of  neceil'aiies  in  Ireland  drew  from 
England  the  woollen  manufadturers,  but  they  forgot  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in  Ireland  to 
which  no  workman  in  the  world  ever  yet  emigrated.  7'he  irifh  were  engaged  in  various  flight 
fabricks  not  made  in  England  ; but  had  they  been  employed  on  broad  cloth  for  exportation, 
the  englilh  manufailure  would  well  have  bore  it,  they  did- at  that  time  and  afterwards  bear  a 
rapid  increafe  of  the  french  fabricks,  and  yet  flourifhed  themfelves.  We  have  had  fo  long  an 
experience  of  markets  increafing  with  induftry  and  inventions  that  the  time  ought  to  have 
come  long  ago  for  viewing  competitors  without  the  eye  of  jealoufy. 

The  memoirs  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  exprefliofi  in  the  above  tranfa£lion  evidently  prove 
that  it  was  underftood  by  both  kingdoms  to  be  a fort  of  compadl,  that  if  Ireland  gave  up  her 
woollen  manufailure,  that  of  linen  fhould  be  left  to  her  under  every  encouragement,  I have 
I however  myfelf  heard  it  in  the  britifh  parliament  denied  to  have  been  any  compadt  j but  fimply 

a promife  of  encouragement  not  precluding  a like,  or  greater  encouragement  to  the  britilh 
linens.  This  is  certainly  an  error,  for  fo  underftood  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  ample 
encouragements  promt  fed  \>y  the  britifh  parliament  ? They  could  not  mean  internal  encourgement 
or  regulation,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  : it  could  fimply  mean  as  the  purport  of 
the  words  evidently  fhew,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  meafures  which  fhould  fet  up  a linen 
manufa£Iure  to  rival  the  irifh.  That  woollens  fhould  be  confidertd  and  encouraged  as  the 
ftaple  of  England,  and  linens  as  that  of  Ireland  : It  muft  mean  this  or  it,  meant  nothing. 
That  the  irifh  underftood  it  fo  cannot  be  doubted  for  a moment ; for  what  did  they  in  confe- 
quence  ? they  were  in  polTeffion  of  a flourifhing  woollen  manufadbure,  which  they  adlually 
put  down  and  crippled  by  prohibiting  exportation.  Let  me  afk  thofe  who  aftert  there  was  no 
compadl,  why  they  did  this  ? it  was  their  own  adl.  Did  they  cut  their  own  throats  without 
either  reward,  or  promife  of  reward  i common  fenfe  tells  us  they  did  this  under  a perfedl  con- 
vidlion  that  they  fhould  receive  ample  encouragement  from  England  in  their  linen  trade  : but 
what  moonfhine  would  fuch  encouragement  prove  if  England  departing  from  the  letter  and 
fpirit  of  thatcompadl  had  encouraged  her  own  linen  manufadbure  to  rival  the  irifh,  after  the 
irifh  had  deftroyed  their  woollen  fabricks  to  encourage  thofe  of  England  ? Yet  we  did  this  in 
diredb  breach  of  the  whole  tranfadbion,  for  the  23d  of  George  II,  laid  a tax  on  fail  cloth  made 
of  irifh  hemp.  Bounties  alfo  have  been  given  in  England  without  extending  fully  to  iriih 
linens.  Checked,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained  or  dyed  linens  of  irifh  manufadbure  are 
not  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Biitain.  In  which,  and  in  other  articles  we  have  done  every 
thing  poflible  to  extend  and  increafe  our  own  linen  manufadbure,  to  rival  that  of  Ireland. 

I admit  readily,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  the  irifh  at  the  progrefs  of  britifh  linens  are  in  the 
fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy  as  well  as  our  violence  in  relation  to  their  woollens.  But  with 
this  great  difference  ; we  ^forced  them  to  put  down  a manufadbure  they  were  adbuallv  in  poflTef- 
fion  of  ; and  we  being  the  controuling  power  do  not  leave  them  that  freedom  of  market  which 
we  poflefs  ourfelves,  points  which  neceffarily  place  the  two  nations  in  this  refpedb  upon  very 
different  footings.  Give  them  as  they  ought  to  have  a free  woollen  trade,  and  they  will  then 
have  no  objedbon  to  any  meafures  for  the  encouragement  of  our  linens  which  do  not  abfolutely 
exclude  theirs. 

The  following  table  will  fhaw  the' progrefs  of  their  linen  manufadbure  through  the  prefent 
century. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  EXPORT  of  LINEN-CLOTH, 


L ] 

N E N - Y 7 

^ R N,  from  I R E L 

AND. 

Linen  Cloth. 

Yarn. 

Value  cloth  at 

1 s.  3 d per 
yard. 

Value  yarn 
at  6 \.  per 
120  lb. 

Total  value 

In  the  year  1700 

Yards. 

C’Wt. 

1. 

14.112 

1. 

1. 

1710 

1,688,574 

7.975 

*05.537 

47.853 

*53.389 

3711 

1,254,815 

7,321 

78.425 

43,928 

122,354 

1712 

1,376,122 

7.916 

86,007 

47,496 

.*33.504 

»7i3 

1,819,816 

1 1,802 

**3.738 

70,815 

*84.554 

1714 

2, 188,272 

15,078 

155,002 

158,326 

3*3.329 

1715 

2,153,120 

*3-93* 

107,650 

*46,283 

253.939 

•1716 

2, 188,105 

*0,747 

109,405 

1 1 2,847 

222,252 

1717 

2,437,265 

18,052 

132,018 

*89.555 

321,574 

1718 

2.247>375 

14.050 

12  1,732 

*47.527 

269,260 

1719 

2.359.352 

15.070 

127,798 

158,239 

286,038 

J720 

2.437.984 

15,722 

1 21,899 

94.334 

2 16,233 

172 1 

2,520,701 

14,696 

*26.035 

88,178 

214,213 

1722 

3'.4'9.994 

*4.754 

170,995 

88,524 

*59.5*9 

>723 

4.378,545 

15,672 

218,927 

94.637 

312.964 

1724 

3.879.170 

*4.594 

193,958 

87,564 

281,522 

1725 

3,864,987 

13.701 

193,249 

82,207 

*75.457 

1726 

4.368,39s 

*7.507 

21 8,419 

105,042 

323.462 

1727 

4,768,889 

17,287 

238,444 

103,720 

342..  7 1 

1728 

4.692,764 

1 1,450 

234,638 

62,97s 

297.613 

1729 

3.927.9*8 

*1.855 

196.395 

65,206 

261,602 

1730 

4.136,203 

10,088 

206,810 

55.485 

262,295 

*73« 

3.775.830 

*3.746 

220,256 

84.194 

304.451 

1732 

3.792.5s* 

>5.343 

237.034 

92,061 

309,096 

1733 

4.777.076 

*3.357 

298,567 

82,372 

380,939 

»73+ 

5.45 *.758 

18,122 

340.734 

*08,733 

449.468 

J735 

6,761,151 

15,900 

422,571 

94,405 

5*7.977 

t73^ 

6,508,151 

*4.743 

406.759 

88,463 

495.222 

1737 

6,138,785 

14.695 

409,252 

18,173 

497.3*5 

1738 

5. *75.744 

*5.945 

345.049 

95.674 

440,724 

1739 

5,962,316 

18,200 

397.487 

129,202 

506,690 

1740 

6,627,771 

18,542 

441.851 

1 1 1,256 

553.108 

1741 

7,207,741 

21,656 

480,516 

*29.94* 

610,457 

1742 

7,074,168 

16,330 

47  1 ‘61  I 

97.984 

569.595 

1743 

6,058,041 

14.169 

403.869 

85,016 

488,885 

1744 

6,124,892 

18,01 1 

459.366 

108,066 

567.432 

1745 

7.*7*-963 

22,066 

537.897 

*32,398 

670,295 

1746 

6,820,786 

27.741 

511,588 

166,45 1 

678,010 

*747 

9.633,884 

28,910 

722,54* 

*73.464 

896,005 

1748 

8,692,671 

19''4i8 

543.29' 

1 16,508 

659,800 

*749 

9.504.338 

21,694 

594,021 

130,164 

7*4. *85 
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An  A C C O U N T of  the  E X P O R T of  L I N E N - C L O r H,  and 
LINEN-YARN,  fiom  IRELAND.  Continued. 


• 

Value  cloth  at 

Value  yarn 

Yarn. 

IS.  3d.  per 
yard. 

at  6 1,  per 

C.  1 20  Ih. 

Yotal  value. 

Yards. 

Cnjjt. 

J. 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1750 

1 1,200,460 

653,360 

*34.238 

787.598 

«75‘ 

12,891,3 18 

23. 7^13 

75*.993 

142.459 

894,452 

1752 

10,656,003 

23.407 

621,600 

140,442 

762,042 

>753 

10,411,787 

23,238 

694,  1 19 

*39.428 

839,0 1 8 

*754 

I2f090,903 

22,594 

806,060 

*35.567 

94*. 732 

*755 

*3>379  733 

27,948 

891 ,982 

167,692 

1.059,675 

1756 

1 1,944,328 

26,997 

796,288 

161,982 

1,046,84 1 

Avei  age, 

1 1,796,361 

24.328 

745.057 

*45,972 

904.479 

In  the  year  1757 

15,508,709 

31,078 

*.033.9*3 

186,473 

1,220,387 

1758 

‘4>932,S57 

3 '.995 

998,837 

*91,970 

1,190,807 

1759 

14,093,431 

27.57* 

939.562 

16^  ^2^26 

1, 104,988 

1760 

*3.375.456 

31.042 

891,697 

186,254 

*.077.951 

1761 

1 2,048,881 

39,699 

803,25 1 

238,198 

*.04*. 457 

1762 

15,559,676 

35.950 

1,037.311 

215,702 

*,253.014 

*763 

16,013,105 

34,468 

1.067,540 

206,808 

1.274.343 

Average, 

*4.5**.973 

33. *‘4 

967,445 

198,690 

1,166,136 

In  the  year  1764 

15,201,081 

3*.7*S 

1,006,738 

190,292 

1,197,031 

1765 

*4«3S5.205 

26,127 

957.013 

156,762 

1,233,402 

1766 

17,892,102 

35,018 

1, 192,806 

2 1 0, 1 09 

1,552,017 

1767 

20,148,170 

30,274 

1,343,211 

1,232,667 

181,648 

1,692,761 

1768 

18,490,019 

32,590 

*95.542 

1,382,294 

1769 

17.790,705 

37.03'? 

1,186,047 

222,223 

'.556.525 

1770 

20,560,754 

33.4*7 

1,370,716 

200,502 

*.742,559 

Average, 

17,776,862 

32.3**  . 

1,184,171 

193,868 

*.379,5*2 

In  the  year  1771 

23,376,808 

34.  *66 

1,691,787 

204,996 

2,108,257 

' *772 

20,599,178 

32  44* 

*.544.938 

194.650 

1.739,588 

*773 

18,450,700 

28,078 

1,383,802 

168,473 

1,552,276 

‘774 

16,916,674 

29.194 

*.*27.777 

*74,864 

1,302,641 

*775 

20,205,087 

30,598 

*.346,985 

183,588 

'.530.573 

1776 

20,502,587 

36,152 

1 ,366,838 

216,91 2 

'.5^3.750 

*777 

19,714,638 

29,698 

1,314,308 

178,188 

1,492,496 

Average, 

20,252,239 

3*  475 

*.390>9'9 

188,810 

1,615,654 

Average  of  3c 

years  fince 

1748,  — 

- 

1,228,148 

Average  of  30  years  before,  — _ __ 

4 17,600 

/ 
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LINEN  MANUFAC  T U R E. 


Mr.  Henry  Archdall,  in  the  year  1771,  afierted  before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  Ireland  manufadured  for 

1. 

Exportation,  — — — — 1,541,200 

And  for  home  confumption,  — 658,906 

• 2,200,106 


The  latter  article  muft  be  a mere  guefs  ; the  firft  we  find  contradidlcd  in  the  preceding 
table,  unlefs  he  meant  cloth  only. 

This  ample  table  calls  for  feveral  obfervations.  It  firft  appears  that  the  manufadlure  has 
gone  on  in  a regular  increafe,  until  it  has  arrived  in  the  laft  feven  years  to  be  an  objedl  of 
prodigious  confequence.  The  averages  of  each  period  of  feven  years  are  of  particular- 
importance  ; as  there  is  one  political  leflbn  to  be  deduced  from  them  which  may  be  of 
great  ufe  hereafter  ; they  prove  in  the  clearett  manner  that  no  judgment  is  ever  to  be  formed 
of  the  ftate  of  the  manufarfture  from  one  or  two  years,  but  on  the  contrary  from  feven 
years  alone.  In  1774  it  appears  that  the  export  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  nine  years 
before,  and  we  very  well  recoiled!:  the  noife  which  this  fall  made  in  England.  I was  repeatedly 
in  the  gallery  of  the  englifti  houfe  of  commons  when  they  fat  in  a committee  for  months 
together  upon  the  ftate  of  the  linen  trade,  and  from  the  evidence  I heard  at  the  bar  I 
thought  Ireland  was  finking  to  nothing,  and  that  all  her  fabricks  were  tumbling  to  pieces  : 
the  aflertion  of  the  linen  fabricks  declining  a third  was  repeated  violently,  and  it  was  very 
true.  But  they  drew  this  comparifon  from  1771,  when  we  find  from  the  preceding  table  that 
it  was  at  its  zenith,  to  appearance  a very  unnatural  one,  for  it  rofe  at  once  five  millions 
of  yards  Vi-hich  was  unparallelled.  It  was  ridiculous  to  draw  a fudden  ftart  into  prece- 
dent, for  what  manufadlure  in  the  world  but  experiences,  moments  of  uncommon 
profperity,  the  continuance  of  which  is  never  to  be  expedled  ; this  fall  of  a third  there- 
fore though  true  in  'fa£l  was  utterly  falfe  in  argument.  In  truth  the  tail  was  exceedingly 
trivial,  for  the  only  comparifon  that  ought  to  have  been  made  was  with  the  average 
of  the  preceding  feven  years,  the  decline  then  would  have  appeared  only  feven  or  eight 
hundred  thoufand  yards,  that  is,  not  a twentieth  inftead  of  a third.  But  becaufe  the  trade  had  run 
to  a moft  extraordinary  height  in  1771,  the  manufadturers  and  merchants  felt  the  fall  the  more, 
and  were  outrageoufly  clamourous  becaufe  every  year  was  not  a jubilee  one.  If  fuch  were  to 
be  the  confeqiiences  of  an  unufual  demand,  minifiers  and  legiflatures  would  have  reafon  to 
curfeany  extraordinary  profperity,  and  to  prevent  it  if  they  could,  under  the  convidlion  that 
the  grafping  avarice  of  commercial  folly,*  would  be  growling  and  dunning  them  with  com- 
plaints when  the  trade  returned  to  its  ufual  and  natural  courfe.  In  the  year  1773  and  4,  all 
Ireland  was  undone;  the  linen  manufadlure  was  to  be  at  an  end  ; but  lo  ! at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  feven  years  upon  examining  the  average  it  is  found  to  be  in  as  great  a ftate  of  increafe 
as  ever  known  before  ; for  the  four  periods  have  all  the  fame  rife  one  above  another  of  three 
millions  of  yards  each  ; confequently  I fay,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  cleareft  fadts  that  there 
has  been  no  declenjion  but  an  increase.  And  I fhall  draw  this  manifeft  conclufion  from  it  to 
difbelieve  commercial  complaints  as  long  as  I exift,  and  put  no  credit  in  that  fort  of  proof 
which  is  carried  to  parliament  in  fupport  of  fuch  complaints.  Falfhood  and  impofition  I am 
confident  find  their  way  to  the  bar  of  a houfe,  and  I do  not  think  it  much  for  the  credit  of 
thofe  who  fupported  the  irifh  complaints  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  that  I fhould  find  in 
copying  at  Dublin  part  of  this  table  from  the  parliamentary  record  of  imports  and  exports,  the 
export  of  the  year  1775  erafed  ; the  only  confiderable  erafure  there  is  in  thofe  volumes,  the 
total  of  particulars  makes  19,447,250  yards,  but  it  now  ftands  written  over  that  erafure 
20,205,087.  It  is  eafily  accounted  for;  if  the  trade  had  been  known  to  have  experienced  fo 
immediate  a revival  half  their  arguments  would  have  had  no  weight,  it  might  therefore  be  conve- 

journals  of  the  commons,  vol.  16.  page  368. 
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LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 


Ill 


rient  to  fink  the  truth.  If  it  was  merely  accidental  in  the  clerk  I can  only  fay  it  was  at  a 
moft  unfortunate  time  and  fubjeSi  *. 

The  allowing  tables  will  fiiew  that  England  is  the  market  for  eighteen  twentieths  of  the* 
total  irilh  exportation.  ' 

QUANTITIES  of  IRISH  LINENS  imported  into  ENGLAND  from  Chriftmas  1756, 

to  Chriftmas  1773. 


In  the  year  1757 
1758 


- 1759 

1760 

1761 


Yards. 

— 11,925,290 

14,383,248 

12,793,412 

13,311,674 

i3»354.448 


65,768,072  or  per  Annum  iJ>iS3}6i4. 


In  the  year  1,762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


Yards. 
13>476,366 
13,1 10,858 
13,187,109 

I4.757»353 

17,941,229 


72,472,915  or  per  annum  14,494,583. 


N 


In  the  year  1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 


Yards. 

16,500,755 

15,249,248 

16,496,271 

18,195,087 

20,622,217 


879063,578  or  per  annum  17,612,715. 


In  the  year  1772 

1773 


I9>i7i»77i* 

17,896,994. 


The  following  table  will  fliew  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  for  this  fahrick. 


* In  the  woollen  mauafadlure  of  England  the  fame  fpirit  of  complaint  and  falthood  has  at  different 
times  peilered  both  parliament  and  the  publick.  See  this  point  dicuffed  in  my  Political  Arithmetic^ 
page  152. 

t Subffance  of  Mr.  Glover’s  evidence  before  the  hoofe  of  commons  1774.  page  60. 
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This  account  is  favourable  to  the  ftate  of  the  manufa£Iure ; for  the  increafed  Import  of 
flax-feed  in  the.  fecond  period,  implies  that  the  country  fupplied  herfelf  with  more  flax  of  her 
own  producing,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  oflF  in  the  import  of  undrefled  flax  : the  per- 
fons  who  have  ftudied  the  manufadlure  in  all  its  branches  with  the  moft  attention,  agree  that 
there  is  no  greater  improvement  to  be  wiflied  for,  than  the  raifing  the  flax  inftead  of  import- 
ing foreign.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  flax-hufbandry  has  not  made  a greater  pro- 
grcfs  in  the  kingdom ; for  the  profit  of  it  is  very  great.  The  minutes  of  the  tour  furnifli 
the  following  particulars  ; 


Places, 


CULTURE  of  FLAX. 


”3 


• Places. 

Expences. 

Stones 

fcutched. 

At  per 
Jione, 

Value. 

1.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

Ardmagh, 

664 

30 

4 2 

65c 

Near  ditto. 

48 

8 0 

19  4 0 

Mahon, 

4 13  4 

25 

8 0 

1000 

Warrenftown, 

13  3 *0 

40 

7 6 

1500 

Lifburne  to  Belfaft, 

942 

56 

9 4 

26  2 8 

Ards, 

900 

Shaen  Caftle, 

846 

54 

7 10 

21  3 0 

Lefley  Hill, 

824 

16 

NewtownLimavaddy, 

930 

28 

5 4 

7 9 4 

Inniftioen, 

5 14  0 

Clonleigh, 

30 

Florence  Court, 

9 7 4 

00 

Ballymoat, 

1270 

Mercra, 

40 

Averages, 

8 13  2 

36 

7 2 

15  8 I 

From  hence  we  find,  that  the  profit  is  near  feven  pounds  an  acre,  clear,  after  paying  large 
expences,  and  that  on  the  Cunningham  acre. 

There  is  a notion  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  I fhould  fuppofe  muft  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  flax  produced;  it  is,  that  rich  land  will 
not  do  for  it,  and  that  the  foil  Ihould  be  pretty  much  exhaufted  by  repeated  crops  of  oats,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  ftate  for  flax.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  as  I every  where 
faw  full  crops  of  weeds,  and  of  poor  half-ftarved  flax  : the  idea  is  abfurd  ; there  is  no  land 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  I faw  too  rich  for  it.  A very  rich  foil  fown  thin  produces  a 
branching  harfh  flax,  but  if  very  clear  of  weeds,  and  fown  thick  for  the  ftems  to  draw  each 
other  up,  the  crop  will  be  in  goodnefs,  and  quantity  proportioned  to  the  richnefs  of  the 
land.  A poor  exhaufted  foil  cannot  produce  a flax  of  a ftrong  good  ftaple;  it  is  the  nounlh- 
ment  it  receives  from  the  fertility  of  the  land  which  fills  the  plant  with  oil,  and  bleachers  very 
well  know  that  the  oil  is  the  Jlrength  of  the  ftaple,  and  unfortunately  it  is,  that  bleaching  can- 
not be  performed  without  an  exhalation  of  this  oil,  and  confequent  weaknefs.  But  though 
it  is  neceflary  for  colour  to  exhale  a portion  of  the  oil,  flax  that  never  had  but  little  from  the 
poverty  of  the  foil  it  grew  in,  is  of  little  worth,  and  will  not  bear  the  operation  of  bleaching 
like  the  other.  Potatoes  kept  very  clean  under  the  plough  are  an  excellent  preparation  for 
flax;  atid  turncps,  well  hoed,  the  fame. 
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WEAVERS. 


The  following  are  ^e  E A R N I N G S of  the  M A N U F A C T U R R S m 

LINEN  FABRICKS. 


Weavers, 

Women. 

Places', 

Fine  linen. 

Courfe  lin. 

Spin. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d.  f. 

Market  Hill, 

I 6 

I 2 

3 0 

Ardmagh, 

I 2 

Mahon, 

i ^ 

3 2 

Lurgan, 

I 4 

I 0 

3 0 

Warrenftown, 

•I  6 

1 I 

3 0 

Innifhoen, 

4 0 

Mount  Charles, 

2 2 

Caftie  Caldwell, 

2 2 

Ihnifkilling, 

4 0 

Belleifle, 

* 3 

4 0 

Florence  Court, 

10 

3 0 

Farnham, 

4 0 

Strokeftown, 

3 2 

Ballymoat, 

3 2 

Mercra, 

2 2 

SortlanL 

3 0 

Weftport, 

1 o 

3 0 

Annfgrove, 

2 0 

Averages, 

I 5 

I o4: 

3 > 

Thefe  earnings  are  from  double  to  'near  treble  tbofe  of  hufbandry  labour  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  yet  complaints  of  poverty  are  infinitely  more  common  among  thefe  people 
than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  no  fhare  of  the  manufa£lure.  It  is  fo  in  all 
countries  j and  ought  to  prevent  too  afiiduous  an  attention  to  fuch  complaints.  Thofe  who 
for  the  fake  of  great  earnings  will  become  weavers,  muft  do  it  under  the  knowledge  that  they 
embrace  or  continue  in  a life  not  of  the  fame  regular  tenour  with  the  loweft  fpecies  of  la- 
bourers. If  they  will  not  be  more  prudent  and  faving,  they  ought  not  to  clamour  and  expeft 
the  publick  to  turn  things  topfy  turvy  to  feed  them,  who,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  might 
have  fupported  themfelves  much  better  than  another  clafs  that  never  complains  at  all. 

Havinir  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  amount  of  this  manufac- 
ture, it  wil  be  necelTary  to  lay  before  the  reader  fome  account  of  the  fums  of  publick  money 
whi.ti  have,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  Ireland,  been  expended  in  irs  encouragement.  This 
is  no"  lo  ealy  to  do  fully  and  accurately  as  I could  wifh,  but  the  following  papers  are  the  beft 
authorities  1 could  hnd. 


An 


BOUNTIES  to  LINENS 


An  account  of  the  net  produce  of  the  duties  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  hempen  and 
linen  manufailures  from  their  commencement,  and  alfo  the  bounties  from  parliament. 


Nett  duties. 

Bounties. 

Nett  duties. 

Bounties. 

1. 

\. 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1721 

2,500 

In  the  year  1758 

9,772 

1723 

5.500 

1759 

8,933 

8,000 

1725 

• 

4,eoo 

1 160 

6,581 

1727 

4,000 

1761 

11,841 

8,000 

1729 

4,000 

1762 

14,014 

* 

1763 

15,064 

8,000 

*73* 

S.637 

4,000 

1764 

14,998 

1733 

6 328 

8,000 

1765 

15,820 

8,000 

1734 

S.3>4 

1766 

18,634 

»73S 

6,748 

8,000 

1767 

I2,7>7 

8,oco 

*736 

9,181 

1768 

10,414 

>737 

8,676 

8,000 

1769 

•f  2,181 

8,000 

1738 

>0,623 

1770 

>,635 

>739 

10,087 

8,000 

1771 

861 

8,000 

1740 

7.894 

1772 

1,348 

1741 

13,180 

8,540 

1773 

1,700 

8,000 

1742 

12,561 

1774 

580 

>743 

>3.770 

8,000 

>775 

1,387 

8,000 

>744 

>4.844 



>745 

18,066 

8,000 

Totals, 

453.204 

184,540 

1746 

>5.046 

Nett  tea  duties  for 

— 

>747 

>7,922 

8,000 

7 years,  fending 

^ 72.500 

184,540 

1748 

12,657 

»775»  - 

1 

>749 

>8,335 

8,000 

— — 

1750 

>7.813 

• 

710.244 

1751 

12,477 

8,000 

>752 

17.175 

Average  of  the  laft 

>753 

12,231 

8,000 

7 years  duties 

. 

« 1.385 

>754 

] 2,884 

Ditto  of  tea  duties. 

>0,357 

>755 

14,292 

8,000 



1756 

12,239 

*4,000 

Together,  - - 

>1,742 

>757 

1,722 

8,000 

The  tea  duties  were  granted  for  the  ufe  of  this  manufadurc. 

But  that  this  account  is  not  complete  appears  by  another  J to  the  following  elFccl:, 

• By  King’s  Letter. 

f Here  the  tea  duties  were  fcparatcd,  and  produced  in  ^ year  to  L.  Di  12,500  I.  and  10,000  1. 
a year  each  year  after. 

J Commons  joumali,  vol.  17.  p.  263. 
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An  y;couutof  the  fever'll  fums  of  money  for  which  the  viee-treafurers  have  claimed  credify 
as  being  paid  by  them  for  the  ufe  of  the  hempen  and  linen  manufadfures,  from  the  25th 
of  march  1700,  to  the  25th  of  march  1775,  diftinguifliing  each  year,  returned  to  thehon. 
houfe'of  commons  purfuant  to  their  order,  november  25,  1775. 


In  the  year  1700 

J. 

100 

- In  the  year  1728 

1. 

5. >54 

In  the  year  1754 

17,402 

J701 

372 

\ ' 1729 

1 >,340 

>755 

' 16,886 

1702 

213 

1730 

10,824 

>756 

12,762 

1703 

430 

'«73> 

13. 7H 

1757 

15,762 

>70? 

3.384 

>732 

5.149 

1758 

>3.792 

1706 

>.783 

>733 

7.422 

>759 

7,298 

1707 

1,498 

>734 

5,670 

1760 

16,247 

1708 

>.475 

1735 

13,103 

1761 

9,>54 

1709 

1, 1 So 

>736 

>4.785 

1762 

32,865 

1710 

1,180 

>737 

12,927 

1763 

19.463 

1711 

’ >,770 

>738 

>4.93' 

1764 

22,041 

1712 

2 023 

1739 

>3.085 

1765 

21,041 

>7*3 

1,596 

1740 

>6,973 

1766 

16,824 

1714 

789 

1741 

15,484 

1767 

>5.474 

1715 

>.597 

1742 

20,085 

1768 

17,061 

1716 

1,641 

>743 

17.917 

1769 

16,216 

>7«7 

3.98  > 

>744 

23.587 

1770 

19,030 

1718 

3>337 

174? 

18,948 

>77> 

1-5.030 

1719 

4,784 

1746 

9.>54 

1772 

12,546 

1720 

3.369 

>747 

1 1,2i5 

‘773 

12,206 

1721 

4.42  > 

1748 

>5.371 

>774 

16,030 

1722 

5. >73 

>749 

20,979 

>775 

>5.459 

1723 

3.439 

1750 

31,109 

1776 

J 4.751 

1724 

5.678 

1751 

16,680 

>777 

15,102 

>7’-? 

1726 

6,290 

7.779 

1752 

>753 

22,556 

16,886 

Total, 

847,504 

1727 

6,701 

A 

verage  of  the  laft  7 years. 

14,446 

• < 


The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Knen  board,  upon  a fimilar 
plan  as  the  navigation  board  explained  above.  Their  mode  of  applying  it  will  be  Ceen  by 
the  following  account. 


Difburfements  of  the  Linen  Truftees,  from  1757  to  1772, 


Spinning  fchools, 

. Flax  lliops, 

FI  ax  dreflers. 

Bleachers, 

Ccrjtradlors, 

Yarn  infpedfors, 
Manufadturers, 

. Utenfils,  — 
Raifin^  flax. 


I. 

3»634 

2,197 

4>'45 

i4>323 

5,720 

654 

55.013 

69,445 

5.101 

Flaxfeed 
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Flaxfeed  mixed  with  potatoes,  — 

Fraudulent  lapped  linens,  — 

Buildings  and  repairs,*  — 

Clerks,  See.  at  linen  office,  •— 

Ditto,  linen  and  yarn  halls,  — 
Infpedlors,  itinerent  men,  and  reed  makers. 
Incidental  charges,  — — 


1. 

2,8 1 8 

748 

25*936 

— 11,728 

7,642 

— 7*723 

11*773 


In  fixteen  years. 


225,606 


Or  per  annum. 


14,100* 


Subfequent  to  1698  Ireland,  at  an  enormous  expence  to  the  publick,  made  a progrefs  in  the 
linen  manufafture,  &cf . 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  board  expended  near  half  a mUlion  of  money  to  extend  and  pro- 
mote the  linen  manufadlure  before  the  year  1750 

But  tiiefe  accounts  do  not  yet  fhew  the  full  amount  of  publick  money  which  has  been 
granted  for  the  ufe  of  this  great  manufadlurej  to  have  this  complete  we  muft  -take  in  the 
bounties  on  the  import  of  feed,  and  on  the  export  of  canvas  and  fail  cloth,  which-  have  been 
as  follow  : 


Tears,  ending 
Lady-day, 

Import  hemp 
and flaxfeed. 

Expert  can- 
vas and 
fail  cloth.  , 

Tears,  ending 
Lady-day, 

Import  hemp 
and flaxfeed. 

Export  can- 
vas and 
fail  cloth. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1731 

1,21 1 

1,446 

1755 

10,500 

§ 731  ’ 

*733 

2,120 

1,207 

1757 

9*873 

1735 

2,658 

1,301 

1759 

1 1,058 

1737 

5,004 

1,492 

1761 

11,273  ' 

1739 

6,792  - 

3*664 

1763 

9,187 

1741 

6,112 

3*517 

1765 

11,464 

*743 

5*911 

1,540 

1767 

15*894 

1745 

7*536 

1,367 

1769 

i6,2io 

4,482 

2,283 

1771 

16,062 

J749 

7.939 

3*416 

1773 

16,279 

1751 

8,027 

4,802 

1775 

14*674 

1753 

11,481 

1,909 

1777 

14*479 

Totals,  — 

— — 

— — 

226,834 

28,68211 

Average  of  the  laft  feven  years. 

— — 

15,094 

• Journal  of  the  Hoofe  of  Commons,  vol.  xv.  p.  375. 
f Report  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien’s  committee  journals,  vol.  xv.  p.  396. 

J Ibid.  p.  400. 

§ This  year  this  bounty  ceafed. 

11  Extradled  from  an  account  of  national  premiums,  MS.  Communicated  by  the  Right  Hcn» 
John  Fortier, 


By 


LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 


By  one  of  thefe  accounts  the  annual  net  produce  of  thofe  duties  appro-) 

priated  to  this  nianufailnre,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  feven  years,  is  J **>74* 

But  by  the  other,  the  treafury  charges  the  manufadlure  on  the  fame) 

average  with,  — • — — . __  3 *4>44® 

Difference,  — 2>704 

The  fail  however  is,  that  the  larger  of  thefe  fums  is  paid  to  this  purpOfe,  and  the  account 
of  the  linen  boards  difburfement  amounts  to  14,100  1. 


The  total  annual  fums  at  prefent  applied  appear  to  be  thefe  : 

t*roduce  of  duties  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  — — 

Parliamentary  bounty, 

Bounty  on  the  import  of  flax-feed,  — — 


J. 

14,446 

4,000 

15,094 


Total  per  annum, 


33»54<^ 


And  that  the  total  fums  thus  applied  fince  the  year  1700  have  been  : 

1. 

Paid  by  the  vice  treafurers,  847,504 

Parliamentary  bounty,  — — — — 197,540 

Bounty  on  flax  import,  — — _ — 226,834 

Ditto  on  export  of  canvas,  - — 28,682 

Total,  ' — — — — — • 1,295,560 

The  moft  carelefs  obferver  cannot  help  remarking,  the  great  amount  of  this  total  ; and 
mull  think  that  an  annual  grant  of  33,000 1.  a year  in  fupport  of  a manufadture  which  works 
to  the  annual  amount  of  two  millions  fterling,  an  extraordinary  meafure.  I muft  be  free  to 
own,  that  I cannot,  upon  any  principles,  fee  the  propriety  of  it.  They  cannot  have  done 
any  confiderable  mifchief  I grant,  but  if  they  do  no  good  there  is  a great  evil  in  the  mifap- 
plication  of  fo  much  money.  That  a manufacture  in  its  very  cradle,  if  it  happens  to  be  of  a 
fickly  growth,  may  be  benefited  by  bounties  and  premiums,  is  certain  j but  that  even  in  fuch 
a cafe  it  is  wife  to  give  them,  I doubt,  very  much  ; for  fabricks  being  fickly  in  their  growth 
is  a reafon  againft  encouraging  them.  The  truly  valuable  manufactures,  fuch  as  linen  in  Ire- 
land, wool  and  hardware  in  England,  and  lilk  in  France,  want  no  help  but  a demand  for 
their  produce.  Ireland  has  always  hitherto  had  a demand  for  her  linens,  and  having  fo  much 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  this  century  been  in  the  trade,  would  naturally  increafe  it  in 
proportion  to  the  demand}  and  the  would  nave  done  that  though  no  linen  board  nor  bounties 
had  exifted.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  commerce  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  an  increaf- 
ing  manufacture  as  this  has  been,  would  want  flax  or  flax-feed  without  bounties  on  the  im- 
port } or  that  manufacturers  in  it  would  not  earn  their  bread  without  a prefent  of  55,000!. 
The  only  inftance  in  which  thefe  bounties  would  certainly  have  a confiderable  efFeCl 
is,  the  cafe  of  expenfive  machines  ; the  firft  introduction  of  which  are  difficult  to  indivi- 
duals in  a'poor  country.  But  this  article,  in  its  fulled  extent,  would  have  demanded  but  a 
fmall  fum  in  the  linen  trade,  for  it  by  no  means  goes  to  common  fpinning  wheels,  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  which  is  generally  known.  But  if  there  is  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  linen  would, 
throughout  the  century,  have  ftood  upon  its  own  legs,  how  much  more  is  there  for  its  doing 
fo  at  prefent ! I will  venture  to  affert,  that  there  is  not  one  yard  of  linen  more  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  thirty-three  thoufand  pounds  a. year  now  expended.  It  is  to  fuch  a great  ma- 
nufacture a drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  — An  objeCt  too  contemptible  to  have  any  effeCts  at- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  it.  It  is  idle  and  vi/lonary  to  fuppofe,  that  a fabrick  which  has  employed  a fourth 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  70  years,  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  a million  and  a half  annually, 
wants  boards,  and  bounties,  and  premiums,  and  impertinence  to  fupport  it.  I have  heard 
it  faid  more  than  once  in  Ireland,  that  a feat  at  the  linen  board  might  eafiJy  be  worth  300  1. 
a yearj  it  is  very  well  if  the  whole  becomes  a job,  for  it  might  juft  as  well  as  be  applied 
to  infpedlors,  itinerent  men,  builders  and  fallaries. 

I before  calculated  the  extent  of  wafte  land,  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn 
would  have  improved  at  Jo  1.  an  acre,  let  me  do  the  fame  with  the  1,300,000  expended  on 
linen.  It  would  have  improved  130,000  acres,  which  would  now  be  yielding  520,000 1, 
a year,  or  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  linen  manufadlure  of  Ireland  ; fo  in- 
finitely more  produdive  is  money  beftowed  on  the  land  than  on  the  f.  bricks  of  a ftate, 

I do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  eftabliftiment  of  this  manufadure ; it  has  grown  to  a 
great  degree  of  national  importance,  but  from  feme  unfortunate  cirrumftances  in  the  police 
of  it  (if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  that  importance  is  not  nearly  equal  to  what  it  ought  to  be, 
from  the  extent  of  country  it  abfolutely  fills.  It  will  be  at  leaft  a curious  enquiry  to  examine 
this  point;  from  the  beft  information  1 can  aflert,  that  the  linen  and  yarn  made  in  Connaught, 
and  part  of  Leinfter,  vaftly  exceed  in  value  all  the  exports  of  Ulfter  exclufive  of  thofe  two 
commodities,  which  makes  linen  the  whole  exportable  produce  of  that  province,  or  i,6oo,oool. 
.a  year.  Ulfter  contains  2,836,837  plantation  acres;  fuppofe  that  vaft  trad  under  fheep,  and 
feeding  no  more  than  two  to  an  acre,  their  fleeces  only  at  five  (hillings  each,  would  amount 
raw  to  1,418,4181.  and  fpun  into  bay  yarn,  without  receiving  any  farther  manufadure,  the 
value  would  be  2,127,622!,  reckoning  the  labour  half  the  value  of  the  wool,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  amount  would  be  more  than  the  whole  value  of  the  linen  manufadure  both  exported  and 
confumed  at  home. 

How  exceeding  different  are  the  manufadures  of  England  ! That  of  the  fingle  city  of 
Norwich  amounts  to  near  as  much  as  the  whole  linen  export  of  Ireland,  but  very  far  is  that 
from  being  the  whole  exported  produce  of  a province  ! It  is  not  that  of  a fingle  county,  for 
Norfolk,  befides  feeding  that  city,  Yarmouth  and  Lynn,  two  of  the  greateft  ports  in  England, 
and  a variety  of  other  towns,  exports  I believe  more  corn  than  any  other  county  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  fupply  of  the  London  markets,  knows  that  there 
are  thoufands  of  black  cattle  fattened  every  year  on  Norfolk  tarneps,  and  fent  to  Smithfield, 
What  a fpedacle  is  this  ! The  agriculture  in  the  world,  the  moft  produdive  of  wealth  by 
exportation  around  one  of  the  greateft  manufadures  in  Europe.  It  is  thus  that  manufadures 
become  the  beft  friends  to  agriculture;  that  they  animate  the  farmer’s  indiiftry  by  giving  him 
ready  markets,  until  he  is  able,  not  only  to  fupply  them  fully,  but  pufties  his  exertions  with 
fuch  effed,  that  he  finds  a furplus  in  his  hands  to  convert  into  gold  in  the  national  balance, 
by  rendering  foreigners  tributary  for  their  bread.  Examine  all  the  other  fabricks  in  the  king- 
dom, you  fee  them  prodigious  markets  for  the  furrounding  lands ; you  fee  thofe  lands  dou- 
bling, trebling,  quadrupling  their  rents,  while  the  farmers  of  them  increafe  daily  in  wealth  j 
thus  you  fee  manufadures  rearing  up  agriculture,  and  agriculture  fupporting  manufadures  ; 
you  fee  a readtion  which  gives  a reciprocal  animation  to  human  induftry;  great  national 
profperity  is  the  effed  ; wealth  pours  in  from  the  fabricks,  which  fpreading  like  a fertile 
ftream  over  all  the  furrounding  lands,  renders  them,  comparatively  fpeaking,  fo  many  gar- 
dens, the  moft  pleafing  fpedfacles  of  fuccefsful  induftry. 

Change  the  feene,  and  view  the  North  of  Ireland  ; you  there  behold  a whole  province 
peopled  by  weavers  ; it  is  they  who  cultivate,  .or  r.ather  beggar  the  foil,  as  well  as  work  the 
looms ; agriculture  is  there  in  ruins  ; it  is  cut  up  by  the  root  ; extirpated  ; annihilated  ; the 
whole  region  is  the  difgrace  of  the  kingdom  ; all  the  crops  you  fee  are  contemptible  ; 
are  nothing  but  filth  and  weeds.  No  other  part  of  Ireland  can  exhibit  the  foil  in  fuch 
a ftate  of  poverty  and  defolation.  A farming  traveller,  who  goes  through  that  country  with 
attention,  will  be  (hocked  at  feeing  wretchednefs  in  the  (hape  of  a few  beggarly  oats  on  a 
variety  of  moft  fertile  foils,  which,  were  they  in  Norfolk,  would  foon  rival  the  beft  lands  in 
that  county. 

But  the  caufe  of  all  tliefe  evils,  which  are  abfolute  exceptions  to  every  thing  elfe  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  is  eafily  found— a moft  profperous  manufacture,  fo  contrived  as  to  be  the 
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deftru£tion  of  agriculture,  is  certainly  a fpe<Slacle  for  which  we  muft  go  to  Ireland.  It  is 
owing  to  the  fabricjc  fpreading  over  all  the  country,  inftead  of  being  confined  to  towns. 
This  in  a certain  degree  is  found  in  fome  manufadtures  in  England,  but  never  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  farmers;  there,  literally  fpeaking,  is  not  a farmer  in  a hundred  miles  of  the 
linen  country  in  Ireland.  The  lands  are  infinitely  fubdivided,  no  weaver  thinks  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  by  his  loom ; he  has  always  a piece  of  potatoes,  a piece  of  oats,  a patch  of 
flax,  and  grafs  or  weeds  for  a cow,  thus  his  time  is  divided  between  his  farm  and  his  loom. 
Ten  acres  are  an  uncommon  quantity  to  be  in  one  man’s  occupation ; four,  fiye,  or  fix,  the 
common  extent.  They  fow  their  land  with  fucceffive  crops  of  oats  until  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  feed  again,  and  they  leave  it  to  become  grafs  as  it  may,  in  which  ftate  it  is  Under  weeds 
and  rubbifli  for  four  or  five  years.  Such  a wretched  management  is  conftant  deftrudlion  to 
the  land  ; none  of  it  becomes  improved  unlefs  from  a ftate  of  nature;  all  the  reft  is  deftroyed, 
and  does  not  produce  a tenth  of  what  it  would  if  cultivated  by  farmers,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  mind  their  bufinefs.  As  land  thus  managed  will  not  yield  rent,  they  depend  for 
that  on  their  web  ; if  linen  fells  indifferently  they  pay  their  rents  indiferently,  and  if  it 
fells  badly,  they  do  not  pay  them  at  all.  Rents  in  general,  at  their  value,  being  worfe  paid 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

Where  agriculture  is  in  fuch  a ftate  of  ruin,  the  land  cannot  attain  its  true  value  ; and  in 
fa£l  the  linen  counties,  proportioned  to  their  foil,  are  lower  let  than  any  others  in  Ireland. 
There  has  been  a great  rife  on  many  eftates,  and  fo  there  has  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  not  at 
all  owing  to  the  manufadture ; and  I am  confident,  from  having  gone  over  the  whole  with 
attention,  that  any  given  tradl  of  land  in  the  linen  country,  if  it  could  be  moved  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  kingdom  where  there  are  no  weavers,  would  let  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  does  at  prefent ; and  I am  fo  convinced  of  this,  that  if  I had  an  eftate  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  I would  as  foon  introduce  peftilence  and  famine  as  the  linen  manufadture  upon  it, 
carried  on  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  the  North  of  that  kingdom.  Particular  fpots  may  be,  and  are  high 
let  in  the  North,  but  I fpeak  of  the  average  of  any  large  tradt. 

But  if,  inftead  of  the  manufadlure  having  fo  dilFufed  itfelf  as  abfolutely  to  banifh  farmers, 
it  had  been  confined  to  towns,  which  it  might  very  eafily  have  been,  the  very  contrary  effedl 
would  have  taken  place,  and  all  thofe  vaft  advantages  to  agriculture  would  have  flowed, 
which  flourifliing  manufadlures  in  other  countries  occafion.  The  towns  would  have  been 
large  and  numerous,  and  would  have  proved  fuch  ample  markets  to  all  the  adjacent  country, 
that  it  could  not  have  failed  becoming  well  cultivated,  and  letting  probably  at  double  the  pre- 
fent rent.  The  manufadlurers  would  have  been  confined  to  their  own  bufinefs,  and  the 
farmers  to  theirs  ; that  both  trades  would  have  flourilhed  the  better  for  this,  the  minutes  of 
the  journey  very  generally  Ihew;  a weaver  who  works  at  a fine  cloth,  can  never  take  the 
plough  or  the  fpade  in  hand  without  injury  to  his  web. 

I never  heard  but  two  objedions  to  this  : fij:ft.  That  the  weavers  ,would  be  unhealthy  in 
towns  ; and  fecond.  That  the  country  would  be  lefs  jjopulous. 

To  the  firft  I reply,  that  ill  health  is  the  confequence  of  a fedentary  life  and  a bended  pof- 
ture  ; whether  the  man  has  his  farm  or  not,  it  is  not  a little  work  now  and  then  that  will  re- 
medy this  evil  if  he  fupports  himfelf  by  the  loom.  I was  in  feveral  of  the  linen  markets,  and 
mever  faw  more  pallid  pidlures  of  difeafe;  I defy  any  town  to  Ihew  worfe.  Robuft,  healthy, 
vigorous  bodies  are  not  to  be  found  at  looms  ; if  the  health  of  the  people  is  your  objedi,  you 
muft  give  up  manufadlures,  and  betake  yourfclves  to  agriculture  altogether;  but  this  in  the 
prefent  flate  of  the  world  is  vifionary.  If  the  weavers  were  confined  to  towns,  as  I propofe, 
there  would  he  a much  greater  aggregate  of  health  than  at  prefent,  for  the  country  would  be 
as  healthy  as  it  always  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  labourers,  but  at  prefent  all  is  unhealthy 
as  all  are  manufadlurers. 

The  fecond  objediion  I totally  deny,  for  it  is  againft  all  the  principles  of  population  to 
affert,  that  a meafure,  which  is  beneficial  to  both  agriculture  and  manufadlures,  can  be  pre- 
judical  to  the  increafe  of  people  ; more  food  would  be  raifed  from  well  than  from  ill  culti- 
vated ground  ; a whole  race  of  farmers  and  labourers  would  be  employed  in  feeding  the 
towns;  to  think  that  population  could  be  injured  by  fuch  an  arrangement  is  an  abfurdity  too 
grofs  to  deferve  attention. 
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ITiat  the  circiimftances  of  the  irifli  manufadture  are  larr.entable,  when  the  extent  of 
country  is  confidered,  no  man  of  reficdtion  can  doubt,  for  the  value  of  it  taken  in  that  light 
^important  as  it  is  in  its  total  amount)  appears  to  be  comparatively  trivial.  Fortunately  the 
evil  is  not  without  a remedy;  the  landlords  of  the  country  might,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
effect  the  change.  Let  them  Iteadily  refule  to  let  an  acre  of  land  to  any  man  that  has  a loom  ; 
the  bufinefs  would  and  ought  to  be  gradual;  but  farms  fhould  be  thrown  by  degrees  into 
the  hands  cf  real  farmers,  and  weavers  driven  into  towns,  where  a cabbage  garden  fliould  be 
the  utmoft  fpace  of  their  land;  and  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  introducing  the  manufacture 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  build  the  cabbins  contiguous,  and  let  the  inhabitants 
on  no  account  have  any  land..  All  encouragement,  all  attention,  all  bounty,  all  premium, 
all  reward,  (hould  go  to  thofe  alone  who  lived  by,  and  attended  to  their  looms  alone,  not  in  a 
feparated  cabbin,  but  in  a ftreet.  The  more  a perfon  attends  to  the  abominable  ftate 
of  land  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety,  and  even 
neceffity  of  this  meafure  ; and  if,  contrary  to  common- fenfe,  a paltry  board  is  permitted  to 
exift,  by  way  of  promoting  a fabrick  of  two  millions  a year,  let  them  have  this  object,  and 
this  only  as  their  bufinefs.  Let  them  devife  the  means  of  inducing  landlords  to  drive  their 
weavers  into  towns,  and  they  will  in  a few  years  do  more  good  to  their  country  than  all 
their  infpeClors,  itinerent  men,  and  fpinning  wheels,  will  do  in  a century. 

Relative  to  the  other  manufadtures  of  Ireland,  lam  forry  to  fay,  they  are  too  in-fignificant 
to  merit  a particular  attention  ; upon  the  fubjedf  of  that  of  wool  I muft  however  remark, 
that  the  policy  of  England,  which  has  always  hitherto  been  hoftile  to  every  appearance  of  an 
irifh  woollen  manufadture,  has  been  founded  upon  the  mean  contradfions  of  illiberal  jealoufy  ; 
it  is  a condudl  that  has  been  founded  upon  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  mercantile 
people,  who,  knowing  as  they  are  in  the  fcience  which  teaches  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  are  loft  in  a labyrinth  the  moment  they  leave  their  counting-houfes,  and  become 
ftatefmen  ; they  are  too  apt  to  think  of  governing  kingdoms  upon  the  fame  principles  they 
condudt  their  private  bufinefs  on,  thofe  of  monopoly,  which  though  the  foul  of  private  in- 
tereft,  is  the  bane  of  publick.  commerce.  It  has  been  the  miftaken  policy  of  this  country, 
tofuppofe  that. all  Ireland  gained  by  a woollen  manufadlure  would  be  fomuch  lofs  to  England  ; 
this  is  the  true  monopolizing  ignorance.  We  did  not  think  proper  to  draw  thefe  bands  of  com- 
mercial tyranny  fo  tight  as  to  interdidl  their  linens  ; we  gave  them  a free  trade ; nay  we 
import  an  immenfe.quafttity-of  ruffian  and  german  linen,  and  yet  between  this  double  fire  of 
the  irifh  and  foreigners,  has  our  own  linen  manufadlure  flourifhed  and  increafed  ; it  is  the 
fpirit  and  effedl  of  every  fpecies  of  monopoly  to  counteradl  the  defigns  -w'hich  didlate  that 
• mean  policy.  The  rivalfhip  of  the  Irifh  (if  a rivalfhip  was  to  enfue)  would  be  beneficial  to 

‘ our  woollen  trade  ; as  a faft  friend  to  the  intereft  of  my  native  country,  I w’ifh  fuccefs  to 
thofe  branches  of  the  irifh  woollens  which  would  rival  our  own  ; a thoufand  beneficial  con- 
fequences  would  flow  from  it;  it  would  infpirit  our  manufacturers;  it  would  awaken  them 
from  their  lethargy,  and  give  rife  to  the  fpirit  of  invention  and  enterprize.  How  long  did 
our  old  broad  cloth  trade  fleep  in  the  weft  without  one  fign  of  life  ftrono-  enough  to  animate 
a new  purfuil ; but  a different  fpirit  breaking  out  in  Yorkfhire  and  Scotland,  new  fabricks  were 
invented,  and  new  trades  opened.  A free  irifh  woollen  trade  would  put  our  manufacturers  to 
their  mettle,  and  would  do  more  for  the  woollen  trade  of  England  than  any  other  meafure 
whatever.  Our  merchants  think  fuch  a rivalfhip  would  ruin  them  ; but  do  they  think  the 
French  would  not  reafon  for  fuch  fears  alfo?  Have  we  not  loft  the  Levant  and  Tuikey  trade 
through  the  obflinacy  of  our  monopolifts  ? And  why  fhould  not  Ireland  have  a chance  for 
fuch  a branch  as  well  .as  Languedoc  ? But  fuch  has  been  our  narrow  policy,  with  refpeCl:  to 
that  kingdom,  that  we  have  for  a century  fat  down  more  contented  with  the  fuccefsful  rival- 
fbip  of  France,  than  with  the  chance  of  an  irifli  competitor. 

Whenever  any  queftion,  relative  to  commercial  indulgence  to  Ireland,  has  come  into  the 
britifh  parliament,  its  friends  have  always  urged  the  dijireffed  Jlate  of  Ireland  as  "a  motive.. 
This  is  taking  the  ground  of  duplicity,  perhaps  of  falfhood,  they  ought  lo  be  mere  libera], 
and  avow  that  their  principle  is  not  to  relax  the  prcfeiit  laws  as  a matter  of  humanity  to  Ire- 
land, but  of  right  and  policy  to  themfelvcs  ; to  demand  a free  trade  to  Ireland  as  the  beft 
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friends  to  Britain  ; to  demand  that  France  may  be  rivalled  by  the  fubjcils  of  the  britilh  em- 
pire, if  thofe  of  one  kingdom  cannot,  or  will  not  do  it,  that  thofe  of  another  may. 

One  would  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  from  the  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy  aimong  our 
woollen  towns,  that  whatever  Ireland  got  was  loft  to  England  : I fhall  in  a fucceeding  fc£lion 
hifert  a table,  which  will  ftiew  that,  in  exadt  propoition  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  is  the  ba- 
lance of  the  irifh  trade  in  favour  of  England.  That 'kingdom  is  one  of  the  greateft  cuf- 
tomers  we  have  upon  the  globe;  is  it  good  policy  to  wilh  that  our  beft  cuftomer  may  be 
poor?  Do  not  the  maxims  of  commercial  life  tell  us  that  the  richer  he  is  the  better  ? Can 
any  one  fuppofe  that  the  immenfe  wealth  of  Holland  is  hot  of  vaft  advantage  to  our  manu- 
factures ; and  though  the  Ruffia  trade,  upon  the  balance,  is  much  againft  us,  who  can  fup- 
pofe that  the  increafing  wealth  of  that  vaft  empire,  owing  to  the  unparalleled  wifdom  of 
its  prefent  emprefs,  the  firft  and  moft  able  fovereign  in  the  world,  is  not  an  increafing  fund  in 
favour  of  britilh  induftry  ? 

The  tabinets  and  poplins  of  Ireland  (a  fabrick  partly  of  woollen,  partly  of  filk)  did  that 
ifland  pofl'efs  a greater  freedom  in  the  woollen  trade,  would  find  their  way  to  a fuccefsful 
market  throughout  all  the  South  of  Europe.  A friend  of  mine  travelled  France  and  Spain 
with  a fuit  of  that  pleafing  fabrick  among  others,  and  it  was  more  admired  and  envied  than 
any  thing  he  carried  with  him.  This  is  a manufacture  of  which  we  have  not  a veftige 
in  England. 

Under  another  head  I inferred  the  export  of  wool  and  yarn,  and  alfo  the  import  of  woollen 
goods  from  England  ; the  following  flight  minute  on  the  proportionate  value  of  the  labour  to 
the  material  will  conclude  what  I have  to  fay  on  a manufadture,  which  working  only  for 
home  confumption,  can  never  thrive. 

Bay  yarn.  A woman,  on  an  average,  fpins  three  fkains  a day,  which  weigh  a quarter  of 
a pound,  the  value  fpun  is  from  ten  pence  to  a flailling,  medium  ten  pence  three  farthings. 

d- 

Combing  it  not  quite  — • — _ — — j 

Spinning,  — — — — _2| 


Value  of  the  wool,  — •—  — — — - 7? 

10|: 

The  balls  are  a pound  and  an  half  each  of  twelve  fkains,  the  woman  fpins  a ball  in  four 
days,  being  paid  ten  pence;,  in  Leinfter  it  is  ten  pence  halfpenny,  and  in  Munfter  it  is  nine 
pence  ; average  nine  pence  three  farthings.  Combing  a ball  is  about  three  pence,  which 
with  fpinning  nine  pence  three  farthings  makes  twelve  pence  three  farthings  labour  on  a ball  ;•  * 
and  the  price  of  a ball,  both  wool  and  labour,  in  the  year  1778,  was  three  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence.  In  a war  the  price  of  wool  generally  falls  in  Ireland.  The  laft  french  war  did  not 
fink  prices  in  Ireland,  but  the  fpanifh  one  did.  The  filk  manufaCfure  of  Iieland  has  been-, 
alieady  difcufled  in  SeClion  16,  and  is  a fabrick  that  merits  neither  the  encouragement  o5 
the  oaiives,  nor  the  attentiori  ol  others. 
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H E rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  is  very  little  underftood  in 
England,  though  an  objecSl:  of  confiderable  importance  to  that  kingdom.  The  variations 
of  this  revenue  are  ufeful  marks  among  many  others  of  the  profperity  or  declenfion  of  the 
ifland,  and  every  thing  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  real  ftate  of  a country  vvith  which  we 
are  fo  intimately  connedled  well  deferves  our  attention. 

The  publick  revenue  in  that  kingdom  ftands  upon  a very  different  footing  from  ours  in 
England,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  revolution  relative  to  this  object  not  having  extended 
to  Ireland.  Before  that  epoch  the  two  kingdoms  were  in  this  refpedt  fimilar  j but  the  old 
fubfidies  and  other  duties  which  formed  the  herjeditary  revenue  of  the  Stuarts  in  England 
were  purchafed  of  the  crown  at  the  revolution  with  the  civil  lift  revenue  of  700,000!.  no 
fimilar  bargain  took  place  in  Ireland,  confequently  the  old  hereditary  revenue  in  that  kingdom 
is  at  prefent  under  the  fame  circumftances  as  the  like  funds  were  in  England  before  1688.  It 
is  upon  this  old  revenue  that  the  penfions  on  the  irifli  eftablilhment  are  granted  ; the  crown 
claims  a right  to  apply  the  whole  of  it  ^at  its  pleafure,  but  arguments  have  been  urged 
againft  that  claim. 

The  following  tables  will  fet  the  progrefs  of  late  years,  and  prefent  receipt  of  the  revenue, 
in  a clear  light. 
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Additional 

Cujioms  in. 

CuJloms  out.  j 

'mport  excije.  j 

^nland  excife. 

duty  on  ale, 
beer  and 

Hearth  money . 

' 

firongwaters. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

J. 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1730 

97.821 

27,012 

78,2^8 

64,360 

50  909 

42,30* 

1731 

78,67  I 

24,030 

66,8o3 

71.410 

56.439 

42,263 

' 1732 

76,880 

25,807 

74.259 

76.473 

60,374 

42,810 

»733 

87.395 

24,174 

76,257  . 

74.835 

59,284 

43.550 

>734 

84,542 

25,780 

75.974 

76,076 
. 66,85 1 

60,501 

43,926 

>735 

88,321 

25,624 

77,24> 

53.07* 

44,201 

>736 

104,580 

24,124 

84.875 

63,636 

50,542 

44,1  12 

96,2 1 8 

24.705 

74,160 

65.653 

. 52.194 

43.92* 

1738 

98,086 

26,131 

87,302 

70,787 

56,114 

4403s 

>739 

95,428 

24,414 

79,203 

7>.73> 

56,895 

44.244 

>740 

84,912 

25,388 

73,336 

69,675 

S5’375 

45.045 

>741 

93.381 

21,064 

79.360 

66,956 

53.>5i 

44,965 

1742 

97.630 

21,093 

72,104 

67.156 

53-4*9 

41,828 

>743 

95.893 

22.086 

76,910 

79.785 

63,720 

4>.i6s 

>744 

88,45  > 

27.647 

69.759 

88,874 

70.939 

41,823 

>745 

86,531 

23,824 

72,001 

84,398 

67,562 

42,911 

I7‘t6 

89,685 

22,836 

63,7>o 

74,626 

59.564 

41,410 

1747 

89,824 

29,627 

64, 164 

73.347 

58,803 

40.327 

>748 

95,819 

26,486 

84,916 

84,282 

67.895 

40,960 

>749 

109,840 

3>.329 

88,463 

88,817 

71,648 

42,180 

>750 

151.279 

29,698 

123,858 

92,294 

-74,404 

43.039 

>7S> 

147,366 

27,484 

1 10,219 

91,596 

73.892 

44.794  . 

1752 

>37.731 

30.726 

105,492 

94,802 

76.389 

51,924 

>7  54 

159.813 

29,990 

108,764 

90.556 

73,192 

52,946 

, >754 

1 86,990 

26,770 

13 1,906 

88,694 

71,566 

53.405 

>755 

156,764 

30,485 

119.765 

83,311 

67,155 

53.789 

1756 

147.469' 

26,884 

98,262 

80,728 

65,042 

54.283 

1757 

1 24,428 

28,569 

84,049 

73.296 

58,716 

54,153 

1758 

>37.570 

32. >35 

95,086 

67,622 

54,416 

52,859 

>759 

161,578 

30,01 8 

1 1 1,018 

69,301 

54.742 

53,482 

1760. 

148,445 

33.^73 

1 16,8^1 

77.411 

61.533 

54,570 

1761 

150.997 

39.4'9 

103,225 

86,504 

69,1 19 

55,027 

1762 

>90.553 

39,988 

132,540 

93.543 

76,349 

55.970 

1763 

>77.834 

31.893 

122,679 

92,842 

75.9>> 

56,61 1 

1764 

209,999' 

0 

00 

oc 

1 

1 

14^.585 

92.745 

75.878 

56,878 

1765 

213,1 28 

35-943 

152.367 

87.754 

72,109 

57.237 

1766 

2 1 4,985 

37.788 

>73.3*3 

85,752 

70,250 

57.523 

F >7^7 

204,864 

34.259 

147,411 

80,094 

64,788 

57.406 

1768 

212,743 

39.754 

>55.258 

79.765 

65.536 

57.930 

1769 

2 1 1 ,049 

40.c'45 

157,241 

83.557 

69,147 

58,362 

1770 

2 1 0,490 

37.390 

152,996 

79.631 

63,328 

58,820 

Average^ 

2 1 1 ,036 

37.7'z 

>54.753 

84,185 

68,718 

57.736 

1771 

200,270 

3 3.7  >2 

>46,329 

70.743 

49,160 

58,970 

1772 

199,368 

38,850 

1 46,461 

70,319 

48,971 

58.439 

>7-5 

232,767 

37-397 

1 5 1 ,662 

74.99> 

53.274 

59.938 

- >774 

229,609 

37,169 

>44.796 

77.679 

55.4>9 

59.383 

>775  . 

203,008 

38  OiO 

130,104 

77.251 

54.894 

60,900 

1776 

248.49 1 

42.488 

1 52,238 

79. 4>i 

57.353 

60,966 

>777 

251,055 

35. ^^3 

>53.727 

80,461 

57.75® 

60,580 

Average  of  laft  7 
years. 

\ 223.709 

37.929 

>46.473 

75.839 

53.831 

59,868 

£778 

198,550 

36,027 

131,284 

81,761 

58,612 

61,646 

1779 

165,802 

31.717 

106,070 

76.335 

54,934 

60,617 
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A very  flight  examination  of  thefe  columns  will  fhew  a great  incieafe  in  all  (except  the 
inland  excife,  and  cuftoms  outward)  about  the  year  1748.  Tne  coiidufion  of  the  peace  of 
Aix  le  Chapelle  feems  from  this  table,  as  well  as  from  a variety  of  others  to  have  been  the 
principal  epoch  in  the  profperity  of  Ireland.  The  inland  excife  is  a revenue  fo  wretchedly 
adminiftered  by  the  contellion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that  no  conclufions  whatever  are  to  be- 
drawn  from  it.  The  cuftoms  outwards  have  rifen  but  little;  and  not  at  all  in  the  laft  feven 
years,  which  is  to  be  accourited  for  from  fome  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  exports,  fuch  as 
"linen,  &c.  being  either  duty  free,  or  having  fo  fntall  a cuftom  as  to  be  merely  with  defign  of 
afeertaining  quantities  ; and  alfo  by  the  falling  off  in  the  export  of  the  produce  of  pafturage 
which  ) have  (hewed  before,  moft  of  the  articles  of  it  having  an  ill  judged  duty  on  them. 
But  the  cuftoms  inwards  is  not  a bad  one,  for  an  increafed  import,  though  at  fitft  fight  it  feems 
to  be  againft  a nation,  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  that  light.  No  kingdom  ever  imports  goods 
which  it  cannot  pay  for,  and  an  increafed  confumption  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  an  increafed 
ability  to  pay  for  it.  1 mnft  however  remark,  that  the  increafe  in  this  column  the  laft  feven 
years  is  very  trifling.  There  are  in  all  the  other  columns,  except  hearth  money,  a decline  in 
this  period  which  very  well  deferves  to  be  enquired  into.  That  the  kingdom  has  flouriflied  in 
it  I have  little  or  no  doubt,  it  may^  therefore,  probably  be  owing  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  abufes  in  the  colleifion  of  the  revenues,  which  being  fo  many  cancers  in  the  body 
politick  ought  to  be  remedied  with  the  utmoft  alTiduity. 

The  increafe  of  the  hearth  money  is  a matter  of  importance,  for  it  proves  an  increafe  of 
population  clearly  ; which  indeed  could  not  be  doubted  from  the  increafed  profperity  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  repeated  information  I received  all  over  it  to  that  purport. 

7'he  whole  grot's  revenues  oft'er  a different  appearance  from  thefe  particular  duties,  the  fol- 
lowing account  (hews  there  has  been  an  increafe,  but  owing  to  an  increafe  of  taxes. 


7* wo  years  end- 
ing Lady  day. 

Hereditary 
re’venue  gro/s. 

Old  additio- 
nal duties 
gro/s. 

For  receiving 
revenue,  pay- 
ing draw- 
backs and  pre- 
miums on  corn, 
i/c. 

Nett  produce 
of  the  heredi- 
tary and  old 
additional 
duties. 

1 

[n  the  Year  1751 
>753 
>755 
>757 
>759 

, 1761 

>763 

1. 

1,048,858 

1 ,047,062 
1,127,552 
954,668 

989.937 

>.053.939 

1,201,300 

1. 

366,462 

349.557 

367,980 

322,568 

320,415 

346,649 

4i8,2i;8 

1. 

192,513 

185,766 

193,259 

19>.3S7 

205,290 

234,077 

260,602 

1. 

1.233.943 

1,210,853 
1,302,274 
1,085,880 
1,105,062 
i,i66,-5  1 1 
1,358,056 

Average, 

1,060,474 

351:, 698 

208,981 

1,209,068 

In  the  Year  1765 
1767 
1769 
>77> 
>773 
>775 
*777 

1,298,165 

>,295,317- 

1,309,828 
1,276,71 1 
1,288,094 
1,279,275 
1,388,044 

452.37s 

471,240 

481,998 

454.955 

439,615 

404.415 

419,748 

273,010 

3 >8,044 

347.943 

349.275 

3^8,380 

428,180 

464,672 

1.477,529 

'.44^.5 '3 
1,443,882 
1.382,391 
1.329.^30 
1,255,509 
1.343,120 

Average, 

1,305,062 

446,335 

368,786 

1,382,896 

In  the  Year  1 779 

i.>7S.>+S 

346,696 

Thefe. 
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REVENUE. 


Thefe  are  for  ieffions  not  years.  Beficles  thefe  duties  there  are  others  appropriated  by  par- 
liament to  particular  purpofcs  ; thefe  are  for  paying  the  intereft  of  loans,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  manufadtuie,  of  tillage,  of  proteffant  fchools,  and  the  cambriclc  manufacture. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years  in  two  periods,  of  ten  each  with  the 
averages,  will  fliew  the  general  jncreafe,  whether  owing  to  new  duties  or  an  increafe  of 
bid  oats. 


TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  IRELAND. 


In  the  year  1 75^  

,759  

1 760  

1761  

1762  

,763  

1764  

,765  

1766  

,767  

'Average  of  ten  years. 


1. 

1. 

650,763 

In  the  year  1768  

945,520 

714,918 

1769  — 

977>372 

717,022 

1770  

9545O45 

746,151 

1771  

900,913 

878,068 

1772  

8975396 

850,895 

>773  

9555O74 

939>i39 

*774 

* 9573498 

948,251 

*775  

t 93O3228 

990,744 

1776  

1,040,055 

910,780 

*777  

1,093,881 

8345673 

Average  of  ten  years, 

965,198 

Ditto  of  the  former  period,  — ' 

834.673 

Increafe,  - 13O5525 


But  this  revenue,  conhderable  as  it  is,  has  not  been  equal  to  the  national  expenditure.  In 
the  feflions  of  1759  there  was  a furplus  in  the  treafury  of  65,774  1.  yet  in  the  following  one 
a confiderable  debt  was  contracted,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  progrefs  of  the  incumbrance. 


1. 

Year  1761  — 223,438 

1763  — 521,161 

1765  — 508,874 

’7^7  — 581,964 

1769  — 628,883 


National  debt.  Year  1771 
ditto.  *773 

ditto.  *775 

ditto,  1777 

ditto.  *779 


I. 

— 789,569  National  debt, 

— t 999,686  ditto. 

— 976,117  ditto. 

— § 825,426  ditto. 

— 1,062,597  ditto. 


Suppofe  the  revenue  a million,  it  is  about  a fixth  part  of  the  land  rents  of  the  kingdom.  If 
there  are  three  million  of  fouls  in  Ireland,  they  pay  exaClly  6s.  8d.  a head.  It  appeared 
before  the  export  of  linen,  yarn,  corn,  woollen,  pork,  beef,  &c.  &c.  amounted  to  3,250,471!. 
fuppofe  all  other  exports  would  make  it  up  three  and  a half  millions,  the  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom amounts  not  quite  to  a third. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  compare  the  burthens  of  Ireland  with  thofe  of  Great-Britain. 


* Additional  duties  laid. 

Stamps  ditto. 

j This  dses  not  agree  with  the  date  in  vol.  17  of  the  journals,  nor  the  following  year. 
§ Extraded  from  the  national  accounts  laid  before  parliament  every  felSons. 


Britilh 
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BRITISH  ANDIRISH  TAXES  COMPARED. 


Britifh  revenue  of  13  millions  paid  by  g millions  of  people  is^  — 
iriQi  revenue  of  i million  paid  by  3 millions  of  people  is,  

Britifh  revenue  of  13  raillions  paid  by  72  millions  * of  acres  is,  — 
Irifh  revenue  of  i million  paid  by  25  millions  of  acres  is,  — 

Britifh  revenue  of  13  millions  paid  by  a rental  f of  24  millions  is, 
Irifh  revenue  of  i million  paid  by  a rental  of  6 millions  is,  — 

Britifh  revenue  of  13  millions  paid  by  an  export  of  J 16  millions  is 
Jrifh  revenue  of  i million  paid  by  an  export  of  3^  millions  is,  — 

Britifh  revenue  of  13  millions  paid  by  a balance  of  trade  of  5 mil- 7 

lions  is,  ■ 3 

Irifh  revenue  of  i million  paid  by  a balance  of  trade  of  i million  is, 


1. 

s. 

d. 

I 

9 

0 

a head. 

0 

6 

8 

a head. 

0 

3 

6 

each. 

0 

0 

10 

each. 

0 

IQ 

10 

in  the  pound. 

0 

3 

4 

in  the  pound. 

0 

16 

3 

in  the  pound. 

0 

5 

9 

in  the  pound. 

2 

12 

0 

in  the  pou-nd. 

I 

0 

0 

in  the  pound. 

The  inferiority  of  the  taxes  of  Ireland  to  thofe  of  Great-Britain  upon  every  one  of  thefe 
comparifons  is  very  great;  the  parallel  is,  however,  certainly  not  complete  : the  fpecie  of 
Ireland  is  1,600,000  1.  but  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  that  of  England  is,  the  gold  coinage 
proved  our  calculators  to  be  fo  amazingly  out  in  their  reckoning,  but  in  this  article,  including 
paper  lies,  1 apprehend  the  greater  eafe  in  England  of  paying  taxes,  which  are  light  or  heavy, 
not  perhaps  fo  much  in  proportion  to  the  income  of  a people  as  to  the  eafe  of  circulation  ; 
that  in  England  is  out  of  all  comparifon  greater  than  in  Ireland,  which  would  make  it  im- 
poffible  for  the  preceding  proportions  to  be  raifed  in  that  kingdom  as  high  as  they  are  in 
Britain.  But  fair  allowances  being  made  for  this  article,  ftill  we  may  with  great  fafety  con- 
clude that  this  national  burthen  is  vaftly  lighter  there  than  with  us.  If  the  advantages  of  fuch 
a fituation  are  not  continued,  it  will  certainly  be  owing  to  complaints  of  poverty,  occafioning 
clofer  ferutinies  into  fails  than  have  hitherto  happened. 

We  come  next  to  the  expence  which  abforbs  this  income. 


.Extraordinary 

"two  years  ending 
Lady  day. 

Civil  liji. 

Military  liJi. 

charges^  includ- 
ing parliamen- 

Totals. 

tary  grants. 

In  the  year  1751 

1. 

*463*34 

1. 

766,151 

1. 

126,356 

1. 

1,038,643 

1753 

*43^705 

762,571 

152,4*5 

1,058,691 

*755 

144,602 

795,182 

794,364 

169,276 

1,109,06 1 

*757 

161,223 

362,674 

*,318,263 

*759 

181,964 

820,383 

298,173 

1,300,521 

1761 

202,052 

997,072 

281,888 

1,481,013 

1763 

221,365 

*,*24,743 

332,934 

*,679,043 

1765 

241,27* 

9^8,535 

275>955 

1,505,761 

1767 

257,988 

971,007 

337,646 

1,566,642 

1769 

270  040 

054,426 

327,094 

1,551,561 

*77* 

272,678 

976,9*7 

373>997 

1,623,593 

*773 

323'833 

*,172,723 

389,634 

1,886, 191 

*775 

366,838 

1,223,326 

3^^’377 

1,932,541 

*777 

410,904 

1,112,682 

410,172 

1,933,758 

*779 

336,475 

937,679 

432,474 

1,706,628 

* The  exafl  number  at  640  to  a mile  is  7 1,979,848.  f 20I.  that  of  E ngland,  and  4I.  allowed  for 
Scotland,  t The  laft  cuflom-houfe  account. 

T wo 
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DUTIES. 


Two  years  ending 
Lady  day. 

Salaries  exclu- 

JrOe  of  hearth 
money  colleiiors. 

Two  years  ending 
Lady  day. 

Salaries  exctu-  1 
five  of  he  a th  | 
money  coledlors.  | 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1751 

119,622 

In  the  year  1765 

X5f>655 

1753 

111,478 

1767 

156,157 

' 1755 

113,721 

1769 

164,364  " 

J757 

115,552 

1771 

165,574 

1759 

116,344 

1773 

169,567 

1761 

130,274 

1775 

176,107 

1763 

144,316 

1777  ■ 

171,578 

Some  of  the  particular  duties  which  go  towards 
among  the  following  articles. 

raifing  the  above  revenue  will 

be  feen 

Goods  exported. 

Duty. 

1. 

— 10,759  -Year 

Goods  imported. 

Duty, 

1. 

121,148 

Year  1773.  Beef, 

*773*  Tobacco,  — 

Bulls  and  cows. 

— 29 

Rum,  — 

161,080 

Butter,  — 

— 6,809 

Gin,  — - — 

215935 

Candles,  — 

— 109 

Brandy,  — — 

345206 

Chcefe,  — 

— 5^ 

Tea,  — • 

16,406 

Horfes,  — - 

— 88 

Salt  and  fait  petre,  — • 

^^5305 

Bacon  fitches. 

— 120 

Silk,  — — 

18,382 

Hides,  — 

T allow,  cwt. 

— 2857 

— 2,994 

Wine,  — * 

104,701 

Tongues,  ~ 

— 75 

489,163 

■ * Total, 

— 23,892 

To  lay  a duty  of  near  24,000  1.  a year  upon  the  export  of  the  produce  of  pafturage  is  heavy 
and  moft  unpolitick,  and  ought  to  be  abolilhed.  The  other  articles  in  this  lift  are  very  pro- 
per ones  to  tax. 

The  decline  in  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue  having  united  with  an  increafed  expence  to 
run  the  nation  in  debt  as  above  mentioned,  new  taxes  are  of  courfe  in  contemplation  every 
feflions.  A land  tax  has  been  a matter  of  converfation  in  Ireland  for  fome  years  : feme 
increafe  muft  be  made  to  the  revenue,  but  in  what  mode  is  an  enquiry  of  the  moft  interefting 
nature  to  that  kingdom  ; I ftiail  for  this  reafon  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  country 
relative  to  the  taxes  which  would  be  moft  proper  for  it. 

There  are  a variety  of  objedlions  to  land  taxes  in  general,  befides  the  particular  ones  which 
apply  immediately  to  Ireland.  Taxes  ought  all  to  be  equal,  but  an  equal  land  tax  muft  be  a 
variable  one  which  is  at  once  a tythe,  the  moft  pernicious  burthen  to  which  any  nation  can  fub- 
mit;  it  is  the  taille,  the  equal  land  tax  of  Frairce  which  is  fo  well  known-  to  be  the  ruin  of 
the  agriculture  of  that  kingdom  ; hence  therefore  equality  muft  not  be  thought  of  in  a land 
tax  : ainl  if  there  were  no  other  objections,  this  alone  ought  for  ever  to  preclude  them. 
But  fuppofe  a hxed  unequal  tax  as  in  England,  yet  there  are  great  evils  in  it,  a man’s  pofef- 
fions  are  rarely  to  be  taken  as  a proof  of  his  capability  to  bear  a tax  ; a landlord  who  receives 
a thoufand  pounds  a year  from  his  eftate,  and  pays  feven  hundred  intereft  of  mortgages  is  taxed 


at 
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* Commons  Jcurnals,  vol.  l6,  p.  268. 
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at  his  whole  rental  ^ what  enormity  and  ruin  is  this  ! that  the  ability  to  bear  the  burthen  is 
to  be  of  no  confequence  in  laying  the  tax.  When  the  amazing  amount  of  mortgages  on 
landed  property  is  confidered,  the  greatnefs  of  this  oppreflion  muft  be  fully  felt.  But  land 
taxes  when  they  are  unequal  are  unproductive  ; hence  the  oppreflj^ns  under  this  name  which 
crufh  the  agriculture  of  France,  Milan,  and  the  dates  of  Aufttia  and  Pruflia,  in  mod  of 
which  actual  valuations  of  the  land  are  made  periodically,  as  if  no  man’s  improvement  fhould 
efcape  taxation  : hence  alfo  the  defigns  of  the  englifh  minidry  once  remarkably  manifeded  of 
dropping  the  prefent  land  tax  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  one  : thefe  are  univerfal  objections 
to  land  taxes. 

But  in  Ireland  there  are  others  which  concern  that  country  dngly,  and  therefore  the  more 
deferving  attention  ; a vad  proportion  of  it  is  under  leafe  for  ever ; other  parts  let  for 
five  hundred  years;  others  for  lives  and  a hundred  years  ; others  for  lives  and  fifty  and  thirty 
years  ; in  a word  under  leafes  of  every  defcription.  How  could  a land  tax  be  laid  in  that 
kingdom  confidently  with  the  reigning  principle  of  the  englifh  tax  that  the  landlord  only  fhall 
pay  it?  Difficulties  innumerable  would  arife  at  every  dep  ; no  gordian  knot  but  the  fword  of 
power  can  cut,  but  the  quedion  is  whether  all  the  principles  that  have  direCled  a fimilar  tax  in 
England  would  not  be  cut  with  them : for  the  tax  to  be  either  equal  or  productive  it  mud  be 
laid  on  fome  clades  of  tenantry:  it  ought  certainly  to  be  laid  on  all  who  do  not  occupy  ; but 
from  that  moment  there  is  an  end  of  it  as  an  englifh  land  tax,  it  is  a taille,  a tax  on  tenantry  : 
break  the  limits  the  great  line  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  tenant,  and  who  will 
fay  how  far  the  innovation  will  be  carried  ? the  mod  dangerous  that  can  ever  be  made  in  a 
kingdom.  Adieu  to  all  improvements  in  agriculture  wherever  fuch  an  one  takes  place. 

Evils  of  this  fort  rarely  make  their  full  appearance  at  fird  ; a land  tax  in  Ireland  would 
probably  come  in  under  a very  fair  appearance;  but  the  date  of  the  country  ought  to  tell  its 
inhabitants  that  fuch  a tax  would  be  too  unproductive  to  lad  ; the  fucceffive  alterations  would 
do  the  fatal  bufinefs,  and  produce  the  mifchief  in  its  full  deformity. 

Adminidration  have  had  experience  in  England  of  the  lofs,  as  it  has  been  called,  to 
the  revenue  from  a fixed  tax,  if  ever  therefore  they  introduced  it  into  Ireland,  it  would  be 
in  a form  which  admitted  alterations  in  order  to  avoid  the  circumdance  which  has  more  than 
once  raifed  a drong  inclination  to  a new  affedment.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  too  numerous 
to  give  in  detail  here,  I am  convinced  that  Ireland  can  never  experience  a more  pernicious  tax 
than  that  on  land. 

But  as  I obferved  before,  government  mud  go  on,  and  mud  be  fupported  at  an  increafmg 
expence  ; new  taxes  mud  confequently  be  had  recourfe  to,  and  I fhall  not  hefitate  a moment 
in  recommending  excifes  as  the  only  ones  which  can  be  much  extended  without  any  national 
injury  : an  entire  change  in  the  adminidration  of  them  fhould  take  place  ; the  mondrous 
abufes  in  them  remedied,  and  new  ones  laid.  The  cheapnefs  of  whifky  with  which  a 
man  may  get  dead  drunk  for  two  pence,  is  an  enormity  too  great  to  be  borne.  The 
morals,  health,  peace,  indudry,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  are  all  materially  injured,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  this  vile  beverage  : there  is  not  an 
object  in  Ireland  which  would  yield  a more  productive  revenue,  a^  the  fame  time  that  every 
fhilling  government  got  would  behalf  a crown  benefit  to  the  publick:  a judicious,  and  well 
collected  excife  on  this  liquor  would  raife  an  immenfe  revenue.  All  other  fpirits,  wines 
and  tobacco,  are  alfo  very  well  able  to  bear  much  heavier  taxes  than  they  labour  under  at 
prefent.  An  excife  on  tea  alfo  might  he  applicable  ; but  there  is  no  waiit  of  objeCts  ; 
and  if  the  legiflature  of  the  kingdom  will  not  fet  themfelves  very  deadily  to  the  bufinefs,  a 
land  tax  will  be  the  confequence,  and  in  it  all  the  mifehiefs  that  mud  attend  the  meafure. 

The  propofition  for  a 'land  tax  on  abfcntces  was  very  wifely  rejeCted  ; the  execution  of  it 
would  have  fmoothed  fome  of  the  difficulties,  or  at  lead  rendered  them  familiar,  and  certainly 
have  facilitated  a general  tax  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  mode  purfued  in  Ireland  of  raifing  money  by  tontine,  at  an  exceeding  high  intered; 
fo  high  even  as  7 per  cent,  is  very  milchievous  to  the  kingdom.  The  great  want 'of  that 
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country  h capita!,  confequently  any  meafure  which  tends  to  leflen  capitals  that  are  employed 
in  any  branch  of  induftry,  is  pernicious  : feven  per  cent,  intereft  in  national  funds  mult  be  a 
fevere  blow  to  every  branch  of  induftry,  for  who  will  lend  money  on  private  fecurity  at  fix 
per  cent,  while  the  publick  gives  feven  ? And  what  man  will  undergo  the  trouble,  and  run  the 
hazard  of  manufadtures,  or  commerce,  while  he  can  fct  by  his  fire  fide  with  feven  per 
cent,  in  his  pocket.  In  England  where  the  capital  is  fo  immenfe,  and  with  all  that  of 
Holland  at  command,  fimilar  tranfaclions  are  found  exceedingly  detrimental,  infomuch  that 
no  induftry  can  be  carried  on  which  will  not  yield  very  large  profits ; no  money  to  be  procured 
on  bond  ; fcarce  any  on  mortgage;  vaft  fums  drawing  out  of  the  general  induftry  for  inveft- 
ment  in  the  publick  funds,  and  a general  fall  in  the  value  of  that  great  portion  of  landed  pro* 
perty  which  is  obliged  to  be  fold.  But  the  fums  borrowed  in  this  country  may  be  too  large  to 
raife  by  taxes ; I do  not  think  it  is  the  fame  in  Ireland  ; and  that  kingdom  had  much  better 
xaife  their  fupplies  within  the  fellion  than  leflen  their  little  capital  by  tontines. 


SECTION  XXL 


Commerce Fijheries Embargoes, 


T T NFORTUNATELY  for  Ireland,  the  general  commerce  of  it  is  to  be  fully  treated  in  a 
very  fmall  compafs ; and  the  fa£ls  which  I have  already  had  occafion  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  two  preceding  ferftions,  go  very  far  towards  completing  the  whole  that  is  ne- 
ceflTary  to  explain  its  ftate.  Being  a dependent  country,  the  britilh  legiflature  has,  upon  all 
occafions,  controuled  its  commerce,  fometimes  with  a very  high  hand,  but  univerfally  upon 
the  principles  of  monopoly,  as  if  the  poverty  of  that  country  was  to  form  the  wealth  of  Bri- 
tain, I have  on  every  occafion  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  futility  of  fuch  an  idda,  and  to  prove 
from  the  evidence  of  invariable  fadfs,  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has  always  been,  and  is,  the 
wealth  of  England,  that  whatever  Ihe  gets  is  expended  in  a very  large  proportion  in  the  con- 
fumption  of  britifh  fabricks  and  commodities.  The  increafed  profperity  of  Ireland,  which 
file  has  experienced  in  fpite  of  our  abfurd  reftridlions  on  her  commerce,  has  railed  her  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  markets  this  kingdom  poflefles  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  a remarkable  fa£f  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  that  very  able  politician,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  that  the  narrownefs  of  our  prohibitory  laws  in  England  is  of  late  date; 
from  the  old  englifli  adls  of  parliament  it  appears,  that  before  the  reftoration  the  true  fyftem 
of  commerce  was  much  better  underftood  than  it  has  been  of  late  days : if  the  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  commonwealth  are  examined,  there  will  appear  great  liberality,  and  the  foundeft 
principles  in  Cromwell  and  the  leading  men  of  thofe  times ; and  that  it  was  the  clear  determi- 
nation of  the  protedlor  as  well  as  of  the  long  parliament,  to  ma-ke  the  trade  of  Ireland  as  free 
as  poflible  ; nay,  the  adt  of  navigation  itfelf,  at  the  reftoration,  included  Ireland  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  England  ; it  was  not  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  tliat  the  exception  crept  in 
by  a (ingle  claufe  in  another  act,  which  probably  was  pafTed  at  the  defire  of  fome  merchant, 
without  any  perfon’s  caring  about  it,  which  has  been  the  cafe  with  many  an  american  adf. 
The  next  prohibitory  law,  which  declared  the  importation  of  irilh  cattle  a nuifance,  was  a 
ctmteftedjob  between  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  ; afterwards  it  became 
the  fafhion  to  pafs  adfs  againft  Ireland,  which  nobody  had  the  knowledge  or  liberality  to  oppofe. 
In  the  full  perfedlion  of  this  fpirit  it  was,  that  a bill,  which  palTed  in  Ireland  in  1759,  fot  re- 
ftridling  the  importation  of  damaged  flour,  was  thrown  out  in  England  at  the  inftigation  of  a 
Angle  miller  at  Chichefter. 

tV'henever  old  prejudices  wear  out,  it  will  certainly  be  found  for  the  intereft  of  England  to 
pjyc  every  freedom  poflible  to  the  trade  of  Ireland.  1 am  convinced  if  this  extended  to  its  be- 
ing 
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ing  an  abfohite  free  port,  no  mlfchief  would  refult  from  it ; but  as  to  a free  export  to  all  the 
world,  not  the  fhadow  of  a good  argument  ever  yet  appeared  againft  it;  for  upon  wh  t prin- 
ciples of  policy,  or  of  common  fenfe,  can  we  found  a condudt  which  reflrains  our  own  fub- 
jetfs  fiom  the-free  faleof  their  products  and  manu'acffures,  when  the  returns  of  fuch  lales  inuil 
flow  into  our  own  coffers  by  that  extention  of  demand,  which  has  been  infeparably  con- 
nedfed  with  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  when  the  population  and  the  power  that  life  upon  fuch 
wealth  are  our  own  ? A mercantile  landlord  at  London  might  as  well  fay  to  his  tenant  in 
Yorkfhire,  You  fhall  not  fell  your  corn  to  whom  you  pleafe,  you  fhall  fhip  it  to  me  ; you 
fhall  not  convert  your  wool  to  the  beft  purpofes,  you  fhall  fell  it  raw  to  me.  This  language 
might  be  that  of  his  leafes  ; but  it  would  be  that  of  folly.  Would  he  not  foon  find,  that  by 
leaving  his  tenants  to  make  the  beft  of  their  own  commodities,  they  would  afford  to  pay  him 
a better  rent ; their  wealth  becomes  his,  if  he  keeps  them  poor  he  muft  be  lb  himfelf.  The  cafe 
of  Ireland  is  exadfly  parallel ; the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  in  their  publick  revenue,  in 
their  military,  by  their  abfentees,  and  in  their  commercial  balance,  pay  to  this  kingdom  a 
direct  rent  for  it,  which  vibrates  in  its  amount  to  the  variations  of  their  national  wealth. 
While  it  was  a wildernefs  of  favages  it  paid  the  rent  which  defarts  every  where  yield;  as  it 
improved  our  receipt  has  been  proportioned,  until  it  has  become  a cultivated  flourifliingeftate, 
and  yields  a rent  which  marks  to  an  iota  the  extent  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  degree  of  that 
profperity.  Of  what  ufe  is  the  experience  of  a century  of  faefs,  if  we  are  not  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  leffons  they  convey  ? Long  experience  has  told  us  what  the  effedfs  of  irifh  wealth 
are  ; we  fee)  thofe  effedls  flowing  like  vital,  warmth  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  own 
territory,  and  fliall  we  yet  hefitate  to  encourage  and  extend  a profperity  which  is  the  fource 
and  foundation  of  our  own  ? 

I have  taken  the  great  line  of  leading  principles,  will  the  littlenefs  of  commercial  jealoufy 
reply  in  its  true  fpirit,  that  this  town  will  be  hurt : that  that  manufadlure  will  be  loft  ; that 
Manchefter  will  ,be  alarmed  ; and  that  Norwich  will  have  apprehenfions  : it  is  not  a queftion 
for  the  weavers  of  one  place,  or  the  merchants  of  another  to  decide  : it  is  THE  EMPIRE 
that  is  concerned  : the  general  intereft  demands  the  meafure,  and  ought  to  abforb  every  piti- 
ful confideration  : but  all  experience  fpeaks  only  oue  language  even  to  thefe  miftaken  indivi- 
duals : I qbferved  it  before,  and  gave  inftances  of  manufadtures  finking  in  the  polTeflion  of  a. 
monopoly,  and  thriving  from  a rivalry;  of  markets  rifing  to  increafing  induftry ; of  the 
welfare  of  one  country  rifing  from  the  profperity  of  others:  truths  as  univerfal  as  the  world. 
And  ftiall  we  deny  the  application  to  a After,  but  dependent  kingdom,  from  whom  we  have 
fo  many  ways  of  gaining  all  the  advantages  of  her  wealth  ? But  arguments  are  little  wanted 
where  iadts  are  fo  numerous ; to  thofe  I have  already  inferted,  let  me  add  the  following  ftate,- 
of  our  imports  and  exports  in  the  irilh  trade. 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  IRELAND. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports  exce/s. 

i 

Exports  exce/s. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

\. 

In  the  year  1697 

223  913 

25 1,262 

, 27,348 

1698 

333,968 

293.813 

40,154 

1699 

417. “f?? 

269,475 

147,999 

1700 

233.853 

261,1 15 

27,262 

1701 

285,390 

296, 144 

‘Q.753 

1702 

258,121 

215,1 12 

43,008 

>703 

324,289 

266,324 

57.965 

170+ 

321.847 

215,949 

105,897 

1705 

279,992 

244,057 

35.934 

1706 

266,269 

198,176 

68,092 
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TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  IRELAND.  Contlnutd. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports  excefs. 

Exports  excefs. 

1. 

i.  ■ 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1707 

306,423 

263,41 2 

43,010 

- 

1708 

274,689 

251,97  + 

22,715 

1709 

276,423 

25*. 5*9 

24,904 

1710 

310.846 

285,424 

25,421 

1711 

297,238 

261,426 

35.811 

1712 

291,669 

274,845 

16,823 

1713 

295,926 

306,964 

11,038 

1714 

326,391 

397.048 

70,656 

1715 

389»437 

420,062 

30,625 

1716 

56**673 

345.252 

216,421 

1717 

+69.657 

429,880 

39»77^ 

1718 

326,283 

333.988 

7,704 

1719 

380,130 

387,460 

7,329  1 

1720 

282,812 

328,583 

45,77* 

. • 1721 

332,882 

378.838 

37.956 

1722 

356.095 

488,370 

132,27+ 

1723 

360,526 

553*945 

193.4*8 

1724 

367,889 

468,257 

100,367 

1725 

333.870 

474.836 

140,965 

1726 

332.604 

569.553 

236.949 

1727 

307.038 

436.012 

128,973 

1728 

3*8,147 

475,762 

*57.6*5 

1729 

287,648 

517,198 

229,549 

1730 

294,156 

532,698 

238,542 

>73* 

308,936 

618,684 

309,745 

*732 

294,484 

614,754 

225,731 

1733 

386,105 

595.25* 

35*. 822 

*73+ 

401,422 

627,154 

225,731 

*735 

417.421 

769.244 

351,822 

*73*^ 

447. *76 

720,555 

273.378 

*737 

346,476 

730,910 

384.f33 

■ 1738 

381.372 

696,590 

315,218 

*739 

41 1.924 

673,621 

261,697 

*740 

390.565 

628,288 

237.723 

174* 

404.863 

698.715 

293,851 

1742 

346.814 

775.650 

428,835 

*743 

816,797 

860,178 

43,380 

*7+4 

390.874 

703.227 

3*2,353 

*745 

1,441,498 

910,920 

530.578 

' 1746 

532,686 

796,157 

263,471 

*747 

54*»393 

748,677 

207,284 

*7+8 

464,489 

906,424 

44*. 935 

*749 

567,776 

1,006,045 

438,268 

*75° 

612,808 

1,3 16,600 

703,792 

*75* 

664,484 

*.*74.493 

5 10,008 

1752 

563.959 

1,140,608 

576,648 

*753 

561,489 

1.149.552 

588,063 

*7V 

610,466 

1,173,829 

563,362 
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TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  IRELAND,  Continued. 


Imports 

Exports. 

t 

Imports  excefs 

Exports  excefs. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

' 1. 

In  the  year  1755 

643,165 

1,070,063 

426,897 

1756 

827,81 1 

1, 1 1 1,801 

283,990 

1757 

687,471 

960,843 

273.37* 

1758 

i.050,33j 

926,886 

123,446  1 

^759 

832,127 

93«.358 

99,231 

1760 

904,180 

1,050,401 

146,220 

1761 

853,804 

1,476,114 

622,3  10 

1762 

889,368 

1,528,696 

639.328 

1763 

769>379 

1,640,713 

87*. 333 

1764 

777»+i2 

1,634,382 

856,969 

1765 

>*070,533 

>,767,020 

696,486 

1766 

1,154,982 

1,920,015 

765.033 

1767 

1,103,285 

1,880,486 

777,20* 

1768 

1,226,094 

2,248,3*5 

1,022,22 1 

1769 

1,265, 107 

1,964,742  ■ 

699,634 

1770 

1,214.398 

2,125,466 

91  1,068 

1771 

>.380,737 

1,983,818 

603,081 

1772 

1,242,305 

1,963,787 

721, 48^ 

• *773 

1,252,817 

t 

1,918,802 

' 

665,985 

The  reader  will  recolleft  that  it  was  the  general  tenour  of  the  information  received  In  the 
journey,  that  the  year  1748  was  the  epoch  of  the  modern  profperity  of  Ireland  j all  agree  that 
after  that  peace,  Ireland  advanced  greatly,  her  rife  of  rental  will  mark  this  clearly.  The 
following  is  a review  of  the  minutes : 

i 

RISE  OF  RENTS. 

Lord  Longford  more  than  doubled  in  thirty  years. — —Earl  of  Innilkilling  quadrupled  in 

ditto. Mr.  Cooper  almoft  trebled  fince  1748.— — Mayo  trebled  in  forty  years.— King*s 

county  two  thirds  fince  1750.— “—Tipperary  doubled  in  twenty  years. Barony  of  Owna 


* Extracted  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  britilh  parliament. 

It  is  a circumdance  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  thefe  accounts  no  longer  fee  the  light  ; 
they  have  not  been  laid  before  parliament  fince  1773,  why  fiiould  a praflice  that  had  continued  for 
above  a century  ceafe  juft  then?  If  there  were  any  trades  like  American  which  did  not  offer  a 
pleafing  fpedtacle,  there  were  others  like  thofe  of  Ireland,  Rulfia,  &c.  to  make  amends. 


and 
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and  Ara  doubled  in  ditto. Rich  lands  of  Limerick  rifen  a fourth  in  twenty  years,  and  two 

.thirds  fince  1748. 

In  the  preceding  enquiries  the  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  every  proof  which  authentic 
records  can  Ihew  ; as  the  table  now  before  us  marks  the  commercial  connedlion  between 
Great  Britain' and  Ireland,  it  is  neceflary  to  divide  it  into  periods,  in  order  to  fee  the  average 
of  each.  The  table  contains  twenty-five  years  fince  1748,  during  which  period 


The  averages  are,  — — — 

Ditto  in  the  twenty-five  preceding  years. 


Latter  period  fuperior  by. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1. 

1. 

— 

965,050 

1,482,513 

438,665 

^>57»972 

— 

526,385 
' ~ * 

824,541 

Here  is  an  account  that  is  worth  a dozen  arguments  ! It  is  from  hence  evident,  that  our 
exports  to  Ireland  have  in  the  laft  twenty-five  years  confiderably  more  than  doubled,  almoft 
trebled  ; and  this  great  rife  has  been  exadUy  in  the  period  of  the  internal  profperity  of  that  ifland. 
If  I did  not  know  perfons  of  very  refpeilable  chara£lers  in  parliament,  who  think  very  differently 
upon  this  great  queftion  of  the  freedom  of  irifh  trade,  I fhould  be  afhamed  of  dwelling  a moment 
on  the  fubjedf.  How  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  that  country  to  fupport  fuch  an  increafed 
importation,  unlefs  fhehad  increafed  in  wealth  ? And  having  proved  that  fuch  advances  in  natio- 
nal profperity  have  been  attended  by  this  increafed  demand  for  the. man u failures  and  produils  of 
England,  are  we  not  perfeibly  founded  in  concluding,  that  future  advantages  to  Ireland  will 
alfo  be  attended  by  fimilar  effeils  ? 7'he  influx  of  wealth  into  that  country  brings  a tafte  for 
the  elegant  luxuries  with  which  we  abound,  and  the  capability  of  purchafing  them  enfures  the 
purchafe.  An  englifhman  cannot  go  into  a Angle  houfe  in  Dublin,  or  fee  a perfon  drefled,  of 
either  fex,  without  having  this  truth  flaring  him  in  the  face.  But  there  is  a circumftance  in 
this  account  which  deferves  particular  attention,  and  that  is  our  import  trade  not  having  in- 
creafed fo  much  as  the  export  one,  from  which  this  plain  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn ; that  let 
Ireland  get  her  wealth  from  where  Ihe  will,  it  comes  infallibly  to  England.  The  fomth  co- 
lumn of  the  table  which  fliews  the  balance  Ihe  pays  us,  and  which  amounts  of  late  years, 
from  fix  hundred  thoufand  to  ^ million  a year,  could  not  poflibly  be  fupported  with  the. 


Increafe,.  — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1. 

1.. 

— 

1,240,677 

2,012,202: 

917,088 

i>57349347 

— 

3234569 

438,268 

From  this  comparifon  we  find,  that  the  rapid  increafe  of  our  exports  to  Ireland  is  in  late 
years,  the  ftronger  reafon  therefore  to  expetSI,  that  whatever  increafe  of  wealth  Ihe  experi- 
ences, it  will  be  England  that  will  receive  the  full  trjbute  of  it.  By  means  of  the  profperity 
of  Ireland  the  trade  we  carry  on  with  that  kingdom  is  grown-  to  be  one  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant which  we  poflefs ; and  in  the  lall  year  of  this  table,  nearly  equalled  the  export  to  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America. 

L 

Exoorts  from  England  to  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  Chrift-  7 o 

Ls,  1772,  » 1773.  - - - - }'>98'>544 

Ditto  to  Ireland,  — — — — — 1,918,802 
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t reight,  infurance  and  profit  on  both  twelve  per  cent.  Hence  therefore  this  nation  has  no 
demand  of  policy  fo  lirong  on  her  at  prefenr,  as  to  encoorage  Ireland  to  the  utmoft  ot  her 
power,  in  order  to  increale  her  own  trade  to  that  ifland,  that  American  lofTcs  may  be  the  lefs 
ienfibly  felt  ; but  this  can  only  be  done  by  embracing  a fyftem  totally  new.  Ai  d here  it 
is  a tribute  fairly  due  to  genius  long  fince  departed,  to  obfeive,  that  the  relative  interefts  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  better  underrtood  by  Mr.  H<.ughton  in  1682,  than  by  any  later 
writer,  whofe  productions  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ; and  as  I have  mentioned  him  on  this 
occafion,  I muft  remark,  that  he  feems  to  me  to  have  had  jin'lcr  ideas  of  trade,  manufactures, 
prices  of  provifions,  enclofures,  6cc.  than  nine  tenths  of  tne  authors  who  have  treated  of  thofe 
fubjeCts  : ‘‘  The  richer  Ireland  grows  the  moie  wealth  will  the  landloids  have,  and  tbemoia 
“ will  they  that  live  here  fpend.  1 am  told  by  an  inquifitive  and  undei  Handing  knighr,  that 
“ hath  a great  ellate  there,  and  very  well  underflands  the  irilh  affairs,  that  what  their  gentry 
“ fpend  here,  with  the  penfions  and  the  rent  that  are  paid  from  thence  to  the  city  of  London, 
“ amounts  to  about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and  I fee  no  reafon  why  this 
“ expence  Ihould  not  increafe  according  to  their  thiiving.”  — “ Even  in  the  woollen  manu- 
“ faCture  I queftion  whether  they  could  in  doth  do  more  than  the  dutch  ; and  for  other  manu- 
“ faCfures,  why  might  it  not  put  both  nations  at  ftrife  to  frid  out  fotne  new  conftimftions^  and  fo 
“ increafe  the  trades  of  both  ? If  there  muH  be  but  a fet  quantity  confumed,  feeing  England 
“ bears  up  againft,  and  in  cloathing  outdoth  terra  firma,  why  onay  we  not,  IF  Ireland  be 
“ JOINED  TO  vs^  fpiil  the  trade  on  the  other  ftde^  and  fo  be  both  enriched*  T*  Here  is  the  in- 
te reft  of  England,  relative  to  that  country,  explained  .upon  the  moft  enlarged  and  moft  liberal 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  commerce.  This  penetrating  genius,  who  (aw  deeper  into  the 
true  englifh  interefts  than  half  our  modern  politicians,  was  fenfible  of  no  mifehiefs  from  a free 
irifh  woollen  trade  : the  prevalence  of  commercial  jealoufy  had  not  then  arifen  to  the  heights 
we  have  fince  feen  it.  Without  any  hefitatlon,  Ireland  ought  to  have  an  abfolutely  free  trade 
of  export  and  import  to  all  our  american  colonies,  and  african  fettlements  ; alfo  a very  con- 
fiderable  freedom  in  her  exports  to  Europe  : but  when  this  fubjcCl  was  in  converfation  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  I heard  the  minifter  mention  one  circumftance,  which  feemed  to  Hand 
in  the  way  of  doing  juftice  to  Ireland,  that  is  to  ourfelves  : taxes  theie  being  fo  much 
lower  that  their  manufaCfures  not  being  equally  under  the  burthen  of  excifes,  would  have 
an  unfair  ftart  of  ours  f.  With  great  fubmiffion,  I think  this  will  not  be  found  found 
doClrine  either  in  fad  or  reafon.  I might  here  go  into  the  queftion  of  a poor  and  cheap 
country  robbing  a rich  one  of  her  manufadures,  for  the  afleition  comes  diredly  to  this  ; but 
Dr.  Tucker  has  treated  it  in  fo  mafterly  a manner,  and  has  fo  clearly  proved  the  abfurdity  of 
the  idea,  that  what  he  has  faid  ought  to  be  confidered  as  conclufive.  But  why  give  in  linen 
what  you  deny  In  other  fabricks  ? Irifh  linen  has  all  the  advantages  of  a freedom  from  a great 
variety  of  excifes,  which  the  manufadurers  of  englifh  linen  labour  under,  and  yet  we  not 
only  fupport  the  competition  but  thrive  under  it,  from  there  being  a difference  in  the  fabricks, 
and  as  great  a difference  would  be  in  all  other  fabricks.  Their  broad  cloth,  alfo,  is  made  un- 
der the  fame  advantages,  and  compare  it  in  both  price  and  quality  with  that  of  England  ; I 
bought  it  at  feventeen  fhillings  and  fixpence  a yard  at  the  Dublin  fociety’s  warehoufe,  without 
the  mafter  manufadurer’s  profit  and  expences,  and  I will  venture  to  allert,  from  wearing  both, 
twenty-three  fhillings  for  englifh  cloth  to  be  cheaper.  7'he  fame  fad  runs  through  a variety 
of  their  fabricks.  The  fixed  trade,  capital  and  fkill  of  England  will  for  ever  bid  defiance 
to  the  no-excifes  of  Ireland.  But  fomething  was  forced  to  be  given — had  woollens  been 
put  down  and  linens  not  permitted,  the  oppreffed  and  ruined  people  would  have  fought 
redrefs  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  monopolizing  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy  gave 
as  little  as  poffible,  and  would  not  have  given  that  little  could  fhe  have  helped  it.  But  the 
argument  fays,  that  Ireland  having  few  excifes  will  get  much  trade  and  wealth  : and  is 
it  not  your  defign  that  fhe  fliould  ? Ought  not  this,  in  common  fenfe,  to  be  your  wifh  and 
aimf  For  whom  does  fhe  grow  rich  ? If  I have  not  proved  that  point  there  is  no  proof  in 
fa<3:,  nor  truth  in  figures.  Why  cannot  fhe  rival  France,  Holland  and  Germany,  as  well  as 

t Written  in  June  1779. 


• Colleflion  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  4.  p.  48. 
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England  ?'  But  we  have  ample  experience  to  tell  us  that  (he  may  rival  without  Impoverlffilng 
us  } that  fhe  may  grow  rich  and  we  great  by  her  wealth  ; that  ftie  may  advance,  and  we  be 
profperous.  To  aflert  becaufe  there  are  riot  as  many  excifes  in  one  part  of  our  dominicxns  as 
anocher,  that  therefore  their  trade  fliall  be  cramped  is  exadlly  like  faying,  that  labour  is  cheap 
there,  and  for  that  reafon  (hall  never  be  dear  j making  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom  the  motive 
for  keeping  it  poor. 

Taxes  flow  from  trade  and  confumption,  give  them  the  wealth  to  confume,  and  never  fear 
but  taxes  will  follow. 


FISHERIES. 

There  Is  fcarcely  a part  of  Ireland  but  what  is  well  fltuated  for  fome  fishery  of  confe- 
quence  ; her  coafts  and  innumerable  creeks  and  rivers  mouths  are  the  refort  of  vaft  fhoals  of 
herring,  cod,  hake,  mackarel,  &e.  which  might,  with  proper  attention,  be  converted  into 
funds  of  wealth  ; but  capital  is  fuch  a univerfal  want  in  Ireland,  that  very  little  is  done. 
The  minutes  of  the  journey  contain  fome  valuable  information  on  this  head,  but  the  general 
picSlure  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  any  thing  that  adtually  is  exe- 
cuted ; nor  have  the  meafures  of  the  legiflature  been  attended  with  any  confiderable  efFedl  j 
fome  of  them  feem  to  have  done  mifchief,  of  which  the  following  is  an  inftance. 

By  the  3 G.  3.  c.  24. — Twenty  {hillings  per  ton  on  englifh  or  irifh  built  vefTels  decked, 
after  ih,e  con^meacement  of.  this  adl,  not  under  twenty  tons,  nor  to  be  paid  for  more  thai) 
one  hundred,  to  proceed  from  fome  port  in  Ireland. 

Bounty  of  two  {hillings  a barrel  on  export  of  white  herrings. 

Ditto  of  two  {hillings  and  fixpence  on  mackarel. 

Ditto  of  five  {hillings  for  fix  fcore  of  ling. 

Ditto  of  three  {hillings  for  hake,  haddock,  glafiing,  and  conger  eel. 

Ditto  of  four  {hillings  and  three-pence  halfpenny  for  every  tierce,  of  41  gallons  of  wet 
fi{h  exported. 

Ditto  of  three  pounds  per  ton  for  whale  oil,  1 

Ditto  of  thirty  {hillings  ditto  for  other  oil  of  fi{h,  > mamifadlured  in  Ireland. 

Ditto  of  four  pounds  per  cwt.  for  whalebpne,  j 

The  following  has  been -the  effedl  of  this  meafuie. 
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BARRELS  OF  HERRINGS  IMPORTED  INTO  IRELAND 
FOR  EIGHTEEN  YEARS. 


From 

G.  Britain, 

From 

E.  Country. 

Total, 

In  the  year  — 1756 

*757 

1758 

*759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

*763 

*764 

Average  of  9 years  be- 
fore the  bounty. 

Barrels. 

28,999 

28,955 

29,960 

23,61 1 

*7>o38| 

20,411^ 

21,388 

23»5*9 

*+>932 

Barrels, 

1*277 

2,c8o 

**37° 

**3 

I 

4 

142 

844 

2,156 

8,661 

Barrels. 

30,276 

31*035 

3**330 

23*724 
*7*0  9 
20,554 
22,232 

25*675 

23*593 

23,201 

*,847 

25*048 

In  the  year  — 1765 
1766’ 

1767 

1768 
*769 
*770 

‘ *77* 

1772 

1773 

Average  of  9 years  af- 
ter the  bounty, 

*4*587 

35*552 

12,094 

16,640 

11,286 

22,891 

12,952 

10,445 

*3*47* 

17*030 

24*555 

12,618 

23*252 

25*847 

23*655 

26,555 

34,24* 

40,539 

31*617 

60,107 

24,712 

39,892 

37**33 

46,546 

39*507 

44,686 

54*010 

16,657 

25*365 

42,022 

Import  of  herrings  in  the  nine  years  fince  the  bounty  exceed  the  pre-  1 
ceding  period  in  155,156  barrels.  Value  at  fifteen  fhillings  per  barrel,  j 
Export  lefs  by  16,357  barrels,  at  twenty  fhillings  per  barrel,  — - — 

Lofs  alfo  on  the  export  and  import  of  dry  cod,  1,298  cwt  at  14s.  per  cwt. 
Ditto  on  barrelled  cod,  — __ — 


Hake  9,566  cwt.  at  fifteen  fhillings  per  cwt. 

Salmon  1,108  tons,  at  twelve  pounds  per  ton,  — . 

Mackarel,  2,666  barrels,  at  twenty  fhillings  per  barrel, 

Increafed  import  fince  the  bounty, 


1. 

s. 

d. 

116,367 

11 

3 

*6,357 

*5 

0 

973 

10 

0 

364 

*7 

6 

*34*063 

*3 

9 

7***5 

1 

3 

14,200 

0 

0 

2,666 

0 

0 

*158,604 

*5 

0 

• Manufcript  report  of  the  lift  committee,  1778,  communicated  by  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Burton. 
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Imported  herrings  for  home  confumption  are  from  Scotland,  for  foreign  ufe  from  Sweden. 
The  former  twenty  fhillings  a barrel.  The  latter  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  fliillings.  And 
their  own  from  fixteen  to  twenty  fhillings. 

Prices  of  other  forts  of  fifh.  Dry  ling  from  eighteen  to  twenty  fhillings  percwt.  Salmon 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  per  ton.  Hake  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  fhillings  per  cw't. 
Dry  cod  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  fhillings  per  cwt.  Wet  cod  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  fhil- 
lings per  barrelf. 


A STATE  of  the  FISHING  TRADE  of  IRELAND, 
for  Nine  Years,  fince  the  Commencement  of  the  Bounty,  compared  with  the  Nine 
preceding  Years. 


Import  in  9 
years  to  the 
2^tb  of 
March  1 77  j. 

Import  in  9 
years  to  the 
2<^th  of 
March  1764. 

Increafe  in 
laJl  9 years. 

Decreafe  in 
laJl  (j  years. 

'Total  lofs  in 
laft  9 years. 

Total  gain 
in  laft  9 
years. 

Herrings,  barrels, 

379>63I 

224,475 

155.«56 

i7>>5>4 

Codd,  cwt.  — 

4>S75 

3-235 

J»340 

1,298 

Codd,  barrels. 

1,103 

236 

867 

486 

Ling,  cwt.  — 

963 

l>4'5 

452 

39' 

Salmon,  tuns 

149 

166 

*7 

Hake,  cwt.  — 

57 

‘ 

57 

Mackarel,  barrels, 

1 28 

128 

Export  in  laji 

Export  in  firf 

9 years^ 

9 years 

Herrings,  barrels. 

34,986 

S>>344 

>6,357 

Salmon,  ton. 

?.7S9 

4,084 

1.125 

1,108 

Hake,  cwt  — 

8,617 

18,241 

9,623 

9,566 

Lin^,  cwt.  — 

411 

472 

61 

Mackarel,  barrels. 

2,249 

5>°43 

2,794 

2,666 , 

Codd,  cwt.  — 

2 

42 

42 

Codd,  barrels. 

472 

9*f 

CO 

< 

1.  s.  d. 

Amount  of  premiums  paid  to  fifhing  buffes  in  the  laft  nine  years,^  — 47,062  6 5 

Ditto  to  exported  lilh,  — — — — , — i»265  4 7 


*48,328  4 7 


Before  I quit  this  article  of  irifh  flfheries,  I fhall  obferve  that  next  to  the  cultivation  of 
land  there  is  no  objeiEf  in  iheir  national  ceconomy  of  fomuch  importance.  No  manufa£lures,, 
no  trade^  can  he  of  half  the  confeq.uence  to  Ireland,  that  many  of  her  fifheries  might 
prove  if  encouraged  w'ith  judgment.  There  is  no  undertaking  whatever  in  which  a- 
fmall  capital  goes  f ' far  j nor  any  in  which  the  largeft  will  pay  fuch  ample  profits.  Scotland 
has  the  herrings  fomewhat  earlier,  hut  they  come  in  good  time  to  Ireland  for  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  in  a plenty  that  ought  to  make  their  capture  a favourite  objeft.  The  bounties 
hitherto  given  have  been  fo  far  from  anfwering  that  they  have  in  fome  refpedls  done  mifchief. 

t Manufcript  Report  Cora,  communicated  by  the  Right  Hon,  William  Burton. 
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I was  prefent  more  than  once  at  the  meetings  of  the  fifhery  committee  of  the  irifh  houfe  of 
commons,  and  I found  them  making  anxious  enquiries  how  to  avoid  great  frauds,  from  which 
I found  that  notorious  ones  had  been  committed  ; this  is  the  great  misfortune  of  bounties 
when  they  are  not  given  with  great  judgement  anJ  care.  Relative  to  the  fifheries  the  profit  is 
fo  great,  that  all  acquainted  with  them  will  engage  as  far  as  their  capital  will  admit,  whatever 
bounties  are  given  therefore  fhould  not  be  with  a view  to  inftigate  men  poflellecL  of  capital, 
for  they  do  not  exift,  but  to  put  capitals  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  will  certainly  make  ufe 
of  them.  It  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  the  Loch  Swilly  fifhery  that  one  boat  and  the  netts 
fufficient  coft  20  1.  ; the  beft  bounty  would  be  to  give  boats  and  netts  to  men  ufed  to  the  fifliery, 
becaufe  few  are  able  to  buy  or  build  them.  To  give  a premium  on  the  export  of  the  he.  rings 
or  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  boats  will  not  anfwer,  for  it  fuppofes  them  actually  taken,  and 
built,  that  is,  it  fuppofes  the  very  difficulty  got  over  which  want  of  money  makes  perpetual. 
Before  the  boat  is  in  the  fifliery  it  mufl  be  built,  and  before  the  fifli  are  exported  they  mufl  be 
taken,  thofe  who  have  money  to  do  either  will  go  to  work  without  anv  bounty,  the  profit 
alone  being  fufficient.  In  countries  fo  very  poor,  the  fitft  ftep.s  infuch  undertakings  are  themofl: 
difficult  ; and  to  affifl  in  overcoming  the  early  difficulties  is  what  the  legiflature  fliould  aim  at. 
Giving  boats  and  nets  to  men  that  would  certainly  ufe  them  does  this,  and  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  national  good  ; always  fuppofing  that  frauds  and  jobbing  are  guarded  againftj  if 
they  are  permitted  to  creep  in,  as  in  giving  fpinning  wheels  the  mifehief  would  be  far 
more  than  the  benefit.  20,000  1.  per  annum  thus  expended  would  give  1000  boats,  which 
would  foon  accumulate  to  a vafl  number,  and  if  the  effe£t  was  fo  great  as  to  find  the  herrings 
regorge  in  the  home  market,  then  would  be  the  time  to  drive  them  out  by  a bounty  on  the 
export,  if  their  own  cheapnefs  did  not  bring  the  effedt  without  it.  I am  far  from  recommend- 
ing a new  fyftem  of  bounties  upon  an  objetSl  that  had  not  received  them  before,  they  have 
been  long  given  or  jobbed,  all  I mean  is,  that  if  the  publick  is  burthened  with  fuch 
payments,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  they  are  given  in  the  mode  that  promifes  to  be  mofl 
advantageous. 

EMBARGOES. 

OF  all  the  reftri£Iions  which  England  has  at  different  times  mofl;  impolitickly  laid  upon 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  there  is  none  more  obnoxious  than  the  embargoes  on  their  provifion  trade. 
The  prohibitions  on  the  export  of  woollens,  and  various  other  articles,  have  this  pretence  at 
leafl:  in  their  favour,  that  they  are  advantageous  to  fimilar  manufacStuies  in  England  ; and  Ire- 
land has  long  been  trained  to  the  facrifice  of  her  national  advantage  as  a dependant  country; 
but  in  refpeft  to  embargoes  even  this  fballow  pretence  is  wanting  ; a whole  kingdom  is  facri- 
ficed  and  plundered,  not  to  enrich  England,  but  three  or  four  London  contradtors  ! a fpecies 
of  men  of  an  odious  call  as  thriving  only  on  the  ruin  and  defolation  of  their  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  the  embargoes  that  have  ever  been  laid  have  been  for  the  profit  of  thefe 
fellows,  and  that  the  government  has  not  profited  a {hilling  by  them.  Whenever  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  come  thoroughly  to  be  confidered  in  England  a new  fyftem  in  this  refpedl  muft  be 
embraced.  It  may  not  be  proper  for  the  crown  diredlly  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of  laying 
them  ; but  it  ought  never  to  be  exerted  in  the  cafes,  and  with  the  views  with  which  we  have 
feen  it  ufed.  The  fingle  circumftance  of  facriheing  the  interefts  of  a whole  people  to  a few 
monopolizing  individuals  in  another  country,  is  to  make  a nation  the  beafts  of  burthen  to  ano- 
ther people.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point;  the  intereft  of  England  and  of  governnent  is 
equally  facrificed,  for  their  objedl  is  to  have  beef  plentiful  and  cheap.  But  to  reduce  it  fo 
low  by  embargoes  as  to  difeourage  the  grazier  is  to  leflen  the  quantity  ; he  increafes  his  fheep 
or  ploughs  more,  or  is  ruined  by  his  bufinefs,  which  neceffarily  lenders  the  commodity  too 
dear,  from  the  very  circumftance  of  having  been  too  cheap.  A fteady  regular  good  price, 
f.-om  an  a£live  demand  encourages  the  grazier  fo  much  that  he  will  produce  a quantity  fuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  price  from  ever  rifing-  unreafonably  high,  and  government  would  be  better 
fupplied.  Another  confideration  is  the  lofs  to  the  kingdom  by  not  taking  french  nionet , and 
fending  them  to  other  markets  ; if  it  could  be  proved,  or  indeed  if  the  fact  was  poffible,  that 
you  could  keep  their  fleets  in  port  for  want  of  irifli  beef  there  would  be  an  argument  for  an 
embargoe,  perhaps,  twice  in  half  a century  ; but  when  all  experience  tells  us  that  if  they  have 
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not  beef  from  Ireland  they  will  get  It  from  Holftein,  from  Denmark  and  elfewherc^  is  it  not 
folly  in  the  extreme  to  refufe  their  money,  and  fend  them  to  other  markets.  The  dutch  were 
ridiculed  in  lyouis  XlV’s  reign  for  felling  the  french,  before  a campaign,  the  powder  and  ball 
•which  were  afterwards  ufed  againft  themfelves  : but  they  were  wife  in  fo  doing,  they  had  not 
the  univerfal  monopoly  of  iron  and  gunpowder,  as  of  fpices,  and  if  they  did  not  fupply  the 
enemy  others  would,  for  no  army  ever  yet  ftaid  at  home  in  the  heart  of  commercial' countries 
for  want  of  powder  and  ball  : nor  will  a french  fleet  ever  be  confined  to  Breft  for  want  of 
beef  to  feed  the  failors.  Embargoes  therefore  cannct  be  laid  with  any  ferious  views  of  that 
fort,  but  when  contrails  are  made,  the  contrailors  gaping  for  monopoly,  raife  a clamour, 
and  pretend  that  no  beef  can  he  had  if  France  is  ferved,  direilly  or  mdireilly,  and  in  order 
to  make  their  bargains  fo  much  the  more  profitable  governmeat  gives  them  an  embargoe  on 
the  trade  of  a kingdom  (like  a lottery  ticket  to  a fund  fubfcriber)  by  way  of  douceur.  This 
conduit  is  equally  injurious  to  the  true  intereft  of  England,  of  Ireland  and  of  government. 

Before  I conclude  this  feilion,  1 muft  obferve  one  circumftance,  which  though  not  important 
enough  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  commercial  improvement  in  Ireland,  yet  muft  very  much  retard 
it,  and  that  is  the  contempt  in  which  trade  is  held  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  gentlemen.  I 
heard  a language  common  in  Ireland  which  if  it  was  to  become  univerfal  would  effeitually 
prevent  her  ever  attaining  greatnefs.  I have  temarked  the  houfes  of  country  gentlemen  being- 
full  of  brothers,  coufins,  &c.  idlers  whofe  bell  employment  is  to  follow  a haare  or  a fox  y, 
why  are  they  not  brought  up  to  trade  or  manufacture  ^ Trade  ! (the  anfwer  has  been/TH£'¥ 
ARE  GENTLEMEN  ; — -to  be  poor  till  doomfday  ; a tradefman  has  not  a right  to  the  point  of 
honour — you  may  ref  ufe  his  challenge.  Trinity  College  at  Dublin  fwarms  with  lads  who  ought 
to  be  educated  to  the  loom  and  the  counting  boufe.  Many  ill  elFecls  flow  from  tbefe  wretched 
prejudices  j.  one  confeejuence  manifelt  over  the  whole  kingdom  is  commercial  people  quitting, 
trade  or  manufaciures  when  they  have  made  from  five  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  become  gentlemen  ; 
where  trade  is  dilhonourable  it  will  not  flourifti,  this  is  taking  people  from  induftry  aX  the  very 
moment  they  are  the  beft  able  to  command  fuccefs.  Many  quakers  who  are,  (take  thcnr  for 
all  in  all  the  moft  fenfible  clafs  of  people  in  that  kingdom)  are  exceptions  to  this  folly  : and 
mark  the  confequence,  they  are  the  only  wealthy  traders  in  the  ifland.  The  irifli  are  ready 
enough  to  imitate  the  vices  and  follies  of  England  ; let  them  imitate  her  virtues  } her  tefpetS 
for  commercial  induftry  which  has  carried  her  fplendor  and  her  power  to  the  remoteft  cornets 
of  the  earth. 
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There  never  was  ajufter  idea  than  that  which.  I had  occafion  in  another  fedtion  to  quote,. 

thot  the  revolution  did  not  extend  to  Ireland  ; the  cafe  of  the  hereditary  revenue  was  a* 
remarkable  inftance,  but  the  whole  government  of  that  ifland  is  one  colledlive  proof  of  it. 
The  revolution  was  a moment  in  which  all  the  forms  of  government  were  broken  through  in. 
order  to  afiert  the  fpiiit  of  liberty,  but  Ireland  loft  that  opportunity  meeting  fecurity  againft 
the  roman  catholicks  in  the  vidlorious  arms  of  king  William,  fhe  refted  fatisfied  with  a govern- 
ment which  fecured  her  aga-inft  the  immediate  enemy.  It  is  certainly  more  a government  of 
preroeative  than  chat  of  England,  and  the  law  of  the  empire,  the  common  law  of  the  land 
is  in  favour  of  that  prerogative  ;.  hence  the  abCurdity  of  proving  the  rights  of  Ireland  in  the 

details  of  common  law,  as  Fitzgibbon  and  Me. have  done.  Ireland  from  diftance  and 

baclcwaidnefs  loft  thofe  fortuitous  opportutiities  which  proved  fo  important  to  the  liberty  of 
England  ; fhe  could  not  claim  the  letter  of  the  revolution,  but  (he  could  have  claimed  the 
fpiiit  of  it. 
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The  contribution  of  that  territory  to  the  general  wants  of  the  empire  is  in  two  fhapes.  i. 
By  the  penfion  lift,  2.  By  the  military  eftablilhment.  The  great  liberal  line  for  that  king- 
dom to  purfue  is  to  examine  not  only  the  prefent  amount  of  thefe  articles,  but  what  might  be 
a fair  eftimate  for  the  future.  To  come  openly  to  the  englifb  government  with  an  offer  of  an 
equal  revenue  applicable  to  whatever  purpofes  government  fhould  find  moft  beneficial  for  the 
intereft  of  the  whole  empire  ; with  this  neceflary  condition  that  the  military  fhould  be  abfo- 
lutely  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove  and  employ  wherever  it  pleafed.  To  think  of 
tying  down  government,  to  keeping  troops  in  any  fpot,  is  an  abfurdity.  Government  can 
alone  be  the  judge  where  troops  are  moft  wanting  ; it  has  an  unlimited  power  in  this  refpe£f  in 
England,  and  it  ought  to  have  the  fame  in  Ireland  j the  good  of  the  empire  demands  it.  It 
is  the  fleet  of  England  that  has  proved,  and  muft  prove  the  real  defence  of  Ireland,  and  that 
ifland  fhould  take  its  chance  of  defence  in  common  with  England.  At  the  fame  time  any 
apprehenfions,  that  they  would  be  left  without  troops,  would  be  abfurd  ; fince  it  would  be 
the  king’s  intereft  to  keep  a great  body  of  forces  there,  for  feveral  reafons  ; among  others,  the 
cheapnefs  of  provifions,  which  would  render  their  fubfiftance  comparatively  eafy  ; alfo,  bar- 
racks being  built  all  over  the  kingdom  : another  point  which  would  induce  him,  is  the  aflif- 
tance  their  circulation  would  be  of  to  the  kingdom,  whereas  in  England  they  would  be  a burthen* 
But  the  point  might  as  well  be  given  up  chearfully,  as  to  have  it  carried  by  a majority  in  par- 
liament. Penfions  have  been  always  on  the  increafe  and  will  be  fo  ; and  as  to  the  troops, 
government  carries  its  point  at  prefent,  and  ought  to  do  fo,  why  not  therefore  give  up  the 
point  chearfully  for  a valuable  confideration  ? As  thefe  things  are  managed  now,  government 
is  forced  to  buy,  at  a great  expence,  the  concurrence  of  an  irifh  parliament  to  what  is  really 
neceflary,  would  it  not  be  more  for  the  publick  intereft  to  have  a fixed  permanent  plan,  than 
the  prefent  illiberal  and  injurious  fyftem  The  military  lift  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  the 
laft  feven  years,  has  amounted  to  528,544!.  to  which  add  8o,oool.  penfions,  and  the  total 
makes  608,544!.  Would  it  not  be  wife  in  Ireland  to  fay  to  the  britifh  goverment— — 
I will  pay  you  a neat  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  * a year,  applicable  to  your 
annual  fupplies,  or  paying  off"  your  debt,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  entirely  to 
“ your  own  diferetion,  on  condition  that  I fhall  never  have  any  military  charge  or  penfions 
“ laid  on  me;  the  remainder  of  the  revenue  to  be  at  the  application  of  my  own  parliament,. 

for  the  ufes  of  interior  government  only,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade,  manu- 
“ failures  and  agriculture  of  the  kingdom.  That  you  fhall  give  me  a fpecified  freedom  of 
“ commerce,  and  come  to  a liberal  explanation  of  the  powers  of  your  attorney  general,  tho 
“ privy  council,  cand  Poyning’s  aft.”  It  would  be  the  beft  bargain  that  Ireland  ever  made. 

If  the  government  was  once  placed  on  fuch  a footing,  thd’office  of  lord  lieutenant  would 
be  that  of  a libera!  reprefentative  of  majefty,  without  any  of  thofe  difagreeable  confequences 
which  flow  from  difficulties  effentially  neceflary  for  him  to  overcome  ; and  the  government 
of  England  having  in  Ireland  no  views,  but  the  profperity  of  that  kingdom,  would  necefTarily 
be  revered  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  parliament  of  the  kingdom  would  ftill  retain  both 
importance  and  bufinefs,  for  all  that  at  prefent  comes  before  it  would  then  be  within  its  pro- 
vince, except  the  military,  and  complaints  of  penfion  lifts  and  reftrifted  commerce.  Perhaps 
the  advantages  of  a union  would  be  enjoyed  without  its  inconveniences,  for  the  parliament 
would  remain  for  the  civil  proteftion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  britifh  legiflature  would  not 
be  deluged  by  an  addition  of  irifh  peers  and  commoners,  one  reafon  among  others,  which 
made  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  repeatedly  declare  himfelf  againft  fuch  a nieafure  f. 

The  great  objeft  of  a union  is  a free  trade,  which  appears  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to 
England  as  to  Ireland  ; if  this  was  gained  the  ufes  of  an  entire  coalition  would  not  be  nu- 
merous to  Ireland  ; and  to  England  the  certain  revenue,  without  the  neceffity  of  buying  ma- 

• I have  mentioned  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  but  the  fum  would  depend  of  courfe  on  the 
liberality  of  the  return,  a free  trade  would  be  worth  purchafing  at  a much  higher  rate. 

f The  Earl  of  Shelburne  has  alTured  me  of  this  faft ; nor  let  me  omit  to  add,  that  to  that  no- 
bleman I am  indebted  for  the  outline  of  the  preceding  plan* 
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jorities  in  parliament,  would  be  a great  objedl.  But  as  to  the  obje£Iions  to  a union,  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  I cannot  fee  their  propriety  ; I have  heard  but  three  that  have  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  weight;  thefe  are:  i.  The  increafe  of  abfentees.  2.  The  want  of  a parlia- 
ment for  prote£Iion  againft  the  officers  of  the  crown.  3.  The  increafe  of  taxation.  To  the 
firft  and  laft,  fiippofing  they  followed,  and  were  admitted  evils,  the  queftion  is,  whether  a 
free  trade  would  not  more  than  balance  them  ; they  imply  the  impoverifhment  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  obje£led  in  Scotland  againft  that  union  which  has  taken  place;  but  the  fact 
has  been  directly  otherwife,  and  Scotland  has  been  continually  on  the  increafe  of  wealth  ever 
fince  ; nay,  Edinburgh  itfelf,  which  was  naturally  expefted  moft  to  fuffer,  feems  to  have 
gained  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  can  I upon  any  principles  think,  a 
nation  is  lofing,  who  exchanges  the  refidence  of  a fet  of  idle  country  gentlemen,  for  a nu- 
merous race  of  induftrious  farmers,  manufadturers,  merchants,  and  failors.  But  the  fadl 
in  the  firft  objedlion  does  not  feem  well  founded  ; I cannot  fee  any  inevitable  neceffity  for 
abfentees  increafing  ; a family  might  refide  the  winter  at  London  without  becoming  abfen- 
tees ; and  frequent  journies  to  England,  where  every  branch  of  induftry  and  ufeful  knowledge 
are  in  fuch  perfection,  could  not  fail  to  enlarge  the  views  and  cure  the  .prejudices  which  ob- 
ftru6l  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  As  to  taxation,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a circum- 
ftance  that  always  did,  and  always  will  follow  profperity  and  wealth.  Savages  pay  no  taxes, 
but  thofe  who  are  hourly  increafing  in  the  conveniencies,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments  of  life,  do 
not  by  any  means  find  taxes  fuch  a burthen  as  to  make  them  wilh  for  poverty  and  barbarity,  in 
order  to  avoid  taxation.  In  refpedl  to  the  fecond  objedlion,  it  feems  to  bear  nearly  as  ftrong 
in  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  and  yet  the  evil  has  had  no  exiftence,  the  four-courts  at  Dublin 
would  of  courfe  remain,  nor  do  I fee  at  prefent  any  great  protedtion  refulting  to  individuals 
from  a parliament,  which  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  give  ; it  feems  therefore  to  be  an  appre- 
henfion  not  very  well  founded.  So  much  in  anfwer  to  objerftions  ; not  by  way  of  prov- 
ing that  an  entire  union  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  without  fuch  a meafure  Ireland  might  cer- 
tainly have  great  commercial  freedom,  and  pay  for  it  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  England. 
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IT  may  not  be  difadvantageous  to  a clear  idea  of  the  fubjefl:  at  large,  to  draw  into  one  view 
the  material  fadls  difperfed  in  the  preceding  enquiry,  which  throw  a light  on  the  general 
firate  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  add  one  or  two  others,  which  did  not  properly  come  in  under 
any  of  the  former  heads,  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a diftindf  notion  of  that  degree  of 
profperity  which  appears  to  have  been,  of  late  years,  the  inheritance  of  her  rifing  induftry. 

BUILDINGS. 

Thefe  improving,  or  falling  into  decay,  are  unerring  figns  of  a nation’s  increafing  gran- 
deur or  declenfion  : the  minutes  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  obfervatioiis  already  made,  Ihew, 
that  Ireland  has  been  abfolutely  new  built  within  thefe  twenty  years,  and  in  a manner  far 
fupetior  to  any  thing  that  was  feen  in  it  before  ; it  is  a fadb  univerfal  over  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
cities,  towns,  and  countrv  feats  ; but  the  prefent  is  the  lera  for  this  improvement,  there  be- 
iiig  now  far  more  elegant  feats  riling  than  ever  were  known  before. 
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ROADS. 

The  roads  of  Ireland  may  be  fard  all  to  have  originated  from  Mr.  French’s  prefentment 
bill,  and  are  now  in  a ftate  that  do  honour  to  the  kingdom.  ; there  has  been  probably  expended 
in  confequence  of  that  bill,  confiderably  above  a million  fterling. 

TOWNS. 

The  towns  of  Ireland  have  very  rriuch  Increafed  in  the  laft  twenty  years  ; all  publick  re- 
gifters  prove  this,  and  it  is  a ftrong  mark  of  rifing  profperity.  Towns  are  markets  which 
enrich  and  cultivate  the  country,  and  can  therefore  never  depopulate  it,  as  feme  vifionary 
theorifts  have  pretended.  The  country  is  always  the  moft  populous  within  the  fphere  of  great 
cities,,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  and  the  increafed  cultivation  of  the  remoteft  corners, 
fliew  that  this_  fphere  extends  like  the  circulating  undulations  of  water  until  they  reach  the 
moft  diftant  fhores.  Befides  towns  can  only  increafe  from  an  increafe  of  manufadlures,  com- 
merce and  luxury  ; all  three  are  other  words  for  riches  and  employment,  and  thefe  again  for 
a general  increafe  of  people. 

R I S E of  R'  E N T S. 

The  minutes  of  the  journey  fhew,  that  the  rents  of  land  have  at  leaft  doubled  in  twenty- 
five  years,  which  is  a moft  unerring  proof  of  a great  profperity.  The  rife  of  rents  proves  a 
variety  of  circumftances  all  favourable ; that  there  is  more  capital  to  cultivate  land  ; that 
there  is  a greater  demand  for  the  produdts  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  a higher  price  that 
towns  thrive,  and  are  therefore  able  to  pay  higher  prices  j that  manufactures  and  foreign  com- 
merce increafe  j the  variations  of  the  rent  of  land,  from  the  boundlefs  and  fertile  plains  of 
the  Miffilfipi,  where  it  yields  none,  to  the  province  of  Holland,  where  every  foot  is  valuable, 
fhews  the  gradations  of  wealth,  power  and  importance,  between  the  one  territory  and  the 
other..  The  prefent  rental  of  Ireland  appeared  to  be  5,293,312!.  and  for  reafons  before 
given,  probably  not  lefs  than  fix  millions. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Linens  the  great  fabrick  of  the  kingdom  for  exportation,  have  increafed  rapidly ; 


1.  1. 


The  export  from  1750  to  1756,  in  value  of  cloth  and  yarn  was,  — 
Ditto  from  1757  101763,  — — — — — — 

904,479 

1,166,136 

Increafe,  — — — — — — — . 

From  1764  to  1770,  — — — — — 

U379>5i2 

261,657. 

Increafe,  — — — — — 

From  17.71  to  1777,  — — — — — 

1,615,654 

213*376 

Increafe,  — — — — — 

From  1771  to  1777,  — — — 

From  1750  to  1756,  — — — — — 

1,615,654 

904,479 

236, 14Z 

Increafe,  — — — — — 

Thirty  years  fince  1748  greater  than  thirty  years  before,  by 

— — 

7IM7S; 

810,54^ 
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COMMERCE. 

Trade  in  Ireland,  in  all  its  branches,  has  increafed  greatly  in  twenty-five  years  this  has 
been  a natural  efFedl  from  the  other  articles  of  profperity  already  enumerated. 

1. 

The  irifli  exports  to Great-Britain,  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  before 7 „ 

1748,  were,  - _ - ® _ }.  438.66s 

Ditto  on  twenty-five  years  fince,  — — — - — — 965,050 

Increafe,  — — — — — 526,385 

This  greateft  article  of  her  trade  has  therefore  more  than  doubled. 

Export  to  Great-Britain  per  annum  for  the  laftfeven  years,  — - — 1,24.0,677 

The  preceding  feven  years,  — — — — — — 917,088 


323>569 


The  greateft  exports  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  feven  years,  are. 

Linen,  — • — — — . 1,615,654 

The  prod u£l:  of  oxen  and  cows,  — — - — 1,218,902 

Ditto  of  fheep,  — ^ — 200,413 

Ditto  of  hogs,  — — 150,631 

Ditto  of  corn,  64,871 


3.250,471 


Her  total  exports  are  probably  three  millions  and  a half.  The  balance  of  trade  in  her 
favour  muft  be  above  a million*. 

CONSUMPTION. 

A people  always  confume  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  hence  an  increafe  in  the  one 
marks  clearly  that  of  the  other.  The  following  table  will  Ihew  feveral  of  the  principal 
articles  of  irifh  confumption. 

* Mr.  Gordon,  furveyor  general  of  Munfter,  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  the  trade  which 
made  the  total  exports  in  1772  to  amount  to 

1.  s.  d. 

■ . 5. >67, 159  2 o 

The  imports,  — - 2,147,079  3 2 

Balance,  — 3,020,079  18  to 


But  the  above  table  clearly  proves  that  this  is  exaggerated,  for  the  exports  not  included  in  my 
account  can  never  amount  to  two  millions. 

If  her  balance,  however,  was  not  above  a million,  it  would  be  impbiTible  for  her  to  pay  800,000 1. 
in  abfentees  and  penfions,  belides  olHces,  intereft  of  money,  &c.  &c.  to  do  that,  and  yet  increafe  as 
fnehas  done  in  wealth,  it  Ihould  be  near  1,200,000  1. 
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HS 


Tears, 

Beer,  ale  and 
porter  barrels 
at  ‘^2 gallons. 

Brandy, 

gallons. 

Rum,  gal- 
lons. 

Sugar, 

Mu/cooj. 

Tea  lbs. 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

IVine,  tons. 

1750 

439'.  302 

A 179,641 

1751 

700,905 

130,306 

1752 

5 I 3,266 

*91,556 

*753 

784.945 

150,465 

*754 

987,1  22 

166,5  58 

•3-574.°37 

*755 

507,864 

*99,938 

*4,154,203 

*756 

*3.572 

815,887 

- 

*63,693 

*3.424.359 

678,470 

*67,451 

*757 

10,949 

§ 5 1 1,682 

A 104,926 

44.769,975 

1758 

15,222 

534,692 

X 117,111 

+4,958,721 

*759 

16,517 

820,915 

II  *29.673 

+3,662,246 

1760 

13.500 

249.197 

1761 

18,837 

34'.975 

1762 

18,007 

656,531 

1763 

22,099 

691,027 

16,447 

543.7 '7 

1764 

28,935 

657.037 

9*3. *20 

167,01 1 

204,89 1 

5.725.777 

4,685 

*765 

27.787 

757.*05 

1,230,840 

*29.33* 

236,908 

4-43*. 801 

6,416 

1766 

32,440 

65*.943 

1,480,697 

133.249 

297.988 

6,049,270 

5.938 

1767 

29,487 

770,3*9 

1,667,54. 

133.829 

183,267 

4.083,379 

5.683 

1768 

40,542 

685,661 

1.873.273 

181,924 

239,800 

4.346.769 

5.786 

1769 

45.452 

420,584 

2,100,419 

*83.337 

1,007,693 

4,842, 197 

S.870 

►770 

38,439 

437.437 

1,640,791 

183,245 

1,130,486 

5.445.942 

5.129 

Average, 

34.726 

625,726 

1.558.097 

158,846 

47*.576 

4,988,162 

5.643 

*77* 

44,104 

408,01 1 

2.035,388 

*76.924 

913.296 

5,012,979 

4.948 

1772 

47.735 

374. '44 

*.973.73* 

1 88,260 

74*, 762 

5,523.849 

4.634 

*773 

58.675 

310,025 

*.704.557 

201,109 

839,218 

5,231.7*4 

5,425 

*774 

5 * -995 

395.740 

1,503,086 

*7*. 347 

1,207,764 

5.434.924 

5.709 

*775 

53.906 

556.*33 

1,322,506 

205,858 

1,041,5 17 

3.949.740 

4.698 

1776 

+65,922 

403,706 

1,888,068 

238,746 

680,526 

5,379,403 

4.52* 

*777 

470,382 

479.996 

1,680,233 

193,258 

704,221 

3,916,409 

4.646 

Average, 

56,102 

289,679 

1,729,652 

196,500 

875.472 

1 

4,921.572 

4 94* 

4.  Thefe  two  years  are  only  of  beer. 

§ The  following  years  differ  in  another  account,  Com.  Jour.  vol.  14.  p.  141. 

gallons.  gallons. 

In  the  year  1757  Rum,  In  the  year  1760  Rum,  275,732 

1758  618,945  1761  370,011 

*759  903.809 

4 Commons  journal,  vol.  it.  page  179.  ||  ibid,  page  180.  J Ibid,  page  169.  * Ibid,  p.  169. 

A Commons  journals,  vol.  p.  318. 
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The  articles  of  beer,  rum,  and  fugar,  are  greatly  increafed  1 tea  quadrupled  ; wine  having 
leflened,  is  certainly  owing  to  the  increafed  fobriety  of  the  kingdom,  which  muft  have  made 
a difference  in  the  import.  The  imports  of  filks  and  woollen  goods,  given  on  a former 
occafion,  fpoke  the  fame  language  of  increafed  confumpdon. 

SPECIE. 

The  fpecie  of  Ireland,  gold  and  filver,  is  calculated  by  the  Dublin  bankers  at  i,6oo,oocl. 
POPULATION. 

This  article,  which  in  fo  many  treatifes  is  reckoned  to  be  the  only  objedl:  worth  attention, 
I put  the  laft  of  all,  not  as  being  unimportant,  but  depending  totally  on  the  preceding  arti- 
cles. It  is  perfedbly  neediefs  to  fpeak  of  population,  after  fhewing  that  agriculture  is  im- 
proved, manufactures  and  commerce  increafed,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  kingdom 
carrying  the  face  of  a rifing  profperity  ; it  follows  inevitably  from  all  this,  that  the  people 
muft  have  increafed  ; and  accordingly  the  information,  from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the 
other,  confirmed  it:  but  no  country  fbould  wifh  for  population  in  the  firft  inftance,  let  it 
flow  from  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  em'ployment,  and  it  will  be  valuable;  but  population 
that  arifes,  fuppofing  it  poflible,  without  it,  fuch  a caufe  would,  inftead  of  being  valuable, 
prove  ufelefs,  probably  pernicious  population,  therefore,  fingly  taken,  ought  neyer  to  be 
an  enquiry  at  all ; there  is  not  even  any  ftrength  refulting  from  numbers  without  w-ealth, 
to  arm,  fupport,  pay  and  difcipline  them.  The  hearth  tax  in  1778,  produced  61,646!. 
which  cannot  indicate  a lefs  population,  exceptions  included,  than  three  millions.  The 
minutes  of  fouls,  per  cabbin,  at  Caftle  Caldw'ell,  Drumoland,  and  Kilfane,  gave  6 and  6|-. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  fafely  determine,  that  judging  by  thofe  appearances  and  circum- 
ftances,  which  have  been  generally  agreed  to  mark  the  profperity  or  declenfion  of  a country, 
that  Ireland  has  fince  the  year  1748  made  as  great  advances  as  could  poflibly  be  expeCled, 
perhaps  greater  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Since  that  period  her  linen  exports  have  juft  trebled. 

Her  general  exports  to  Great-Britain  more  than  doubled. 

The  rental  of  the  kingdom  doubled. 

And  I may  add,  that  her  linen  and  general  exports  have  increafed  proportionably  to  this  In 
the  laft  feven  years,  confequeiltly  her  wealth  is  at  prefent  on  a like  increafe. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

State  of  Ireland,  brought  down  to  the  End  of  the  Tear,  1 779 — Diftrejfes- 
Free  Trade — Obfervations — Armed  Afociations. 


H E preceding  fe£lions  have  been  written  near  a twelvemonth,  events  have  fince  hap?- 
pencd,  which  are  of  an  importance  that  will  not  permit  me  to  pafs  them  by  in  filence, 
much  as  I wifh  to  do  it.  The  moment  of  national  expedfation  and  heat  is  feldom  that  of 
cool  difcuffion.  When  the  minds  of  men  are  in  a ferment,  queftions  originally  fimple, 
become  complex  from  forced  combinations.  To  publifh  opinions,  however  candidly  formed, 
at  fuch  times,  is  a moft  unpleafant  bufiiiefs,  fur  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to  avoid  cenfure  ; but 
as  a dead  filence  up  in  events  of  fuch  importance,  would  look  either  like  ignorance  or  affec- 
tation, I fhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  my  own  refearches. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  irifh  parliament  in  odiober  laft,  the  great  topic,  which  feemed 
to  engrofs  all  their  attention,  was  the  diftrefs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  remedy  demanded-— 
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/free  trade.  In  the  preceding  papers  Ireland  exhibits  the  pitSlurc  of  a country,  perhaps  the 
nioft  rifing  in  profperity  of  any  in  Europe,  the  data  upon  which  that  idea  was  formed,  were 
brought  down  to  Lady-day  1778.  I muft  therefore  naturally  enquire  into  the  circumftanccs  of 
a fituation  which  feems  to  have  changed  fo  fuddenly,  and  to  fo  great  a degree.  I have  taken 
every  meafure  to  gain  whatever  proofs  I could  of  the  real  declenfion  in  Ireland  during  this 
period,  and  I find  the  circumftance  of  the  revenue  producing  fo  much  lefs  than  ufual,  parti- 
cularly infifted  on,  the  following  is  the  Hate  of  it. 


The  greateft  declenfion  is  in  thefe  articles  : 


In  the  years, 

1776 

^777 

1778 

1779 

Cuftoms  inwards. 

1. 

248,491 

1. 

251,055 

1. 

198,550 

1. 

165,802 

Cuftoms  outwards, 

42,488 

35»8B3 

36,027 

3‘'7‘7 

Import  excife. 

152,238 

153*727 

131,284 

106,070 

Wine, 

15,825 

16,124 

13*497 

8*933 

The  totals  are  as  follow,  including  the  hereditary  revenue,  old  and  new  additional  duties, 
{lamps,  and  appropriated  duties. 


In  the  years. 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Totals,  — 

1,040,055 

1,093,881 

968,683  ' 

862,823 

The  total  decline  in  the  laft  year  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and 
from  the  particulars  it  appears  to  lie  on  the  import  account  j for  as  to  the  fall  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  on  the  export  culloms,  it  is  very  trivial,  thofe  diftrefles  which  have,  by  aflbeiations  or 
naturally,  fo  immediate  an  effedl  in  cutting  off  the  expences  of  importation,  while  exports 
remain  nearly  as  they  were,  have  a wonderful  tendency  to  produce  a cure  the  moment  the 
difeafe  is  known  ; for  that  balance  of  wealth,  arifing  from  fuch  an  account,  muft  animate 
every  branch  of  induftryin  a country,  whofe  greateft  evil  is  the  want  of  capital  and  circulation. 

Generally  fpeaking,  a declining  revenue  is  a proof  of  declining  wealth  ; but  the  prefent 
tafe  is  fo  ftrong  an  exception,  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  fadl } the  irifli  were  very  free  and 
liberal  confumers  of  foreign  commodities  ; they  have  greatly  curtailed  that  confumption,  not 
from  poverty,  for  their  exports  have  many  of  them  increafed,  and  none  declined  comparably 
with  their  imports,  circumftanccs  marked  by  the  courfe  of  exchange  being  much  in  their 
favour,  as  well  as  by  thefe  and  other  accounts  ; this  liberal  confumption  being  lefl'ened  from 
other  motives,  they  are  neceffarily  accumulating  a confiderable  l^uperlucration  of  wealth, 
which  in  fpite  of  fate  will  revive  their  revenues,  while  it  increafes  every  exertion  of  their 
national  induftry. 


Jn  the  years,  — — — — — 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

In  the  above  account  cuftoms  in-l 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 

wards,  import  excife,  and  wine 
duty,  added  together,  amount  to 
thefe  fums,  being,  — — — . 

>■ 

416,554 

420,906 

343*331 

280,802 

Cuftoms  outwards,  — — 

42,488 

35*883 

36,027 

3L717 

T 2 From 
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From  1777  to  1778,  the  cuftoms  on  their  exports  increafed,  but  their  cuftoms  on  imports 
declined  above  77,000!.  From  1778  to  1779  the  former  fell  4,310!.  or  more  than  a 
ninth,  at  the  fame  time  the  import  duty  fe!l  63,000!.  or  a fifth  j this  difference  in  thefe 
articles  is  very  great,  and  if  all  the  heads  of  the  revenue  were  included  it  would  be  more  ftill. 

It  is  not  furpriziiig  that  the  national  debt  fhould  increafe  while  the  revenue  declines.  At  ' 
lady-day  1779,  it  amounted  to  1,062,597!.  w'hich  is  more  than  in  177767237,171!. 

But  the  decline  of  the  revenue  has  by  no  means  been  general,  as  v/ill  be  i'een  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  articles,  which  have  been  upon  the  rife. 


In  the  years,  — — 

1776 

1777 

00  1 

- 

1779 

Ale  licences,  ' — — 

1. 

7,272 

1. 

7,182 

1. 

7.363 

1. 

7.51' 

Wine  and  ftrong  water  ditto, 

19.984 

20,823 

20,298 

Hearth  money,  — ^ — 

60,966 

60,580 

6 1,646 

60,617 

^'ea  duty  reiidues,  — 

4,404 

4.590 

7.300 

5’747 

Tobacco,  — — - — — 

58,046 

51.453 

47,698 

52,558 

Strong  waters,  third,  — 

5.659 

1 8,586 

18,782 

>8,233 

Scamps,  — — — — 

'9.725 

20,784 

21,174 

21,316 

Hops,  — — — — 

2,141 

3.984 

2.427 

4,012 

AH  of  which,  except  the  article  of  ftamps,  are  laid  upon  the  great  confumptlon  of  the 
common  people  ; whatever  diftrefs,  therefore,  is  marked  by  a falling  revenue,  the  lower 
claffes  do  not  feem,  fortunately,  to  have  fuffered  proportionably  with  the  higher  ones.  But 
let  us  farther  enquire  how  far  the  declenfion  of  revenue  is  owing  to  an  increafe  of  poverty  j. 
and  how  far  to  a forced  artificial  meafure,  that  of  afibciations  for  non-import.  Thefe  have 
teen  very  general  in  Iieland  during  1779,  and  muft  have  had  a confiderable  efFe£f.  In  order 
to  underftand  the  queftion,  the  fadts  themfelves  muft  be  feen  ; the  following  tables  will  ex- 
pfarn  them.  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  is  raifed  chiefly  on  the  import  of  fpirits,  tea,  wine, 
tobacco  and  fugar. 


t 


Coals. 

Mufeovado 

jugar. 

Brandy.. 

Geneva. 

Rum. 

Tons» 

Cwt. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

In  the  year  1776 

217,938 

238,746 

403,706 

153.430 

1,888,068 

1777 

240,893 

193.258 

479.996 

>37.474 

1,680,233 

*1778 

237,101 

139,816 

226,434 

144.438 

1,234,502 

_ 1779 

219,992 

145.540 

180,705 

. 87,423 

1,183,865 

Tea. 

Bohea. 

Tea. 

Green, 

Wines  of 
all  forts. 

Tobacco, 

lb. 

lb. 

Tons. 

lb. 

In  the  year  1776 

308,558, 

371.968 

5.075 

5.379.405 

»777 

359.475 

344,726 

5, >29 

3,916,409 

1778 

336.470 

479.>>5 

4.319 

3,629,056 

1779. 

402,594 

375,269 

2,806 

4.038,479 

The  great  decline  is  in  fpirits  and  wine.  Tea  has- not  fallen  upon  the  whole  ; and  tobacco 
in  1779  is  fuperior  to  1778.  Sugar  fince  1776  is  much  fallen,  but  from  1778  to  1779  there 
is  a rife.  Coals  are  tolerably  equal.  The  ilrongeft  circumftance  is  that  of  wine,  which  has 
fallen  very  greatly  indeed.  7'he  principal  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  revenue  is  to  be  found 
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in  thefe  imports.  The  remark  I made  before  feems  to  be  ftrongly  confirmed,  that  the  diftrefs 
of  Ireland  feems  more  to  have  afFeiled  the  higher  than  the  lower  clafies  ; wine,  green  tea  and 
brandy,  are  fallen  off  confiderably,  but  tobacco,  bohea  tea,  and  mufcovado  fugar,  are  increafed 
from  7~8  to  1779.  This  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  import  of  loaf  fugar  having  fallen 
while  mufcovado  has  rifen  : the  loaf  in  1776  is  8,907  cwt.  in  1777  it  is  15,928  cwt.  in  1778 
it  is  12,365  cwt.  but  in  1779  it  is  only  5,931  cwt.  Other  inftances  may  be  produced  : im- 
ported millenery,  a mere  article  of  luxury  for  people  of  faftiion,  has  fallen  greatly  : Englifti 
beer,  confumed  by  the  better  ranks,  declines  much,  but  hops  for  irilh  becr^  which  is  drank 
by  the  lower  ones,  has  rifen  exceedingly. 


Hops. 

Millenery 

ware. 

Beer. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

1. 

Barrels. 

In  the  year  7776 

9,694 

13.758 

65,922 

1777 

18,067 

16,881 

70,382 

1778 

10,974 

15,667 

68,960 

1779 

18,191 

8,317 

47.437 

From  this  circumftance  I draw  a very  ftrong  conclufion,  that  rents  are  not  paid  as  well  as- 
they  ought,  and  that  tenants  and  agents  make  a pretence  of  bad  times  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
the  fadf.  The  common  expreffion  of  bad  times  Ao&s  (omt  mifchief  of  this  kind  in  England, 
but  in  Ireland  it  is  much  more  effective,  efpecially  in  excufes  fent  to  abfentees  inftead 
of  remittances. 

The  great  decline  of  the  import  of  britifti  manufadlures  and  goods,  which  is  remarkable, 
muft  be  attributed  to  tfie  non-import  aflbciations  bearing  particularly  againfi:  them  ; they  have 
dropped  fo  much,  that  we  may  hope  the  irifli  manufaftures,  they  have  interfered  with,  may 
have  rifen  in  confequence. 


New 

drapery. 

Old 

drapery. 

Mujlin, 

m 

manufac. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

lb. 

1776 

676,485 

290,215 

116,552 

17,326 

1777 

731.819 

381,330 

162,663 

24.187 

1778 

741.426 

378,077 

121.934 

27,223 

1779 

270,839 

176,196 

44.507 

15.794 

In  moft  of  thefe  articles  we  find  fuch  a decline  of  import,  that  there  is  no  wonder  the  re- 
venue Ihould  have  fufFered.  if  it  is  faid,  that  this  decreafed  import  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
preceding  poverty,  it  will  only  throw  back  the  period  of  enquiry  into  the  years  difcuIFed  in  a 
preceding  fedFion,  and  from  which  no  national  decline  can  by  any  means  be  deduced. 

Some  articles  of  import,  however,  contain  fuch  a decline,  as  induces  me  to  think  there 
muft  be  more  diftrefs  than  appears  from  others.  The  following  are  the  obje£Fs  I fix  on. 


' Flax- feed. 

Hemp -feed. 

Clover-feed. 

Raw  ftlk. 

Cotton  wool. 

'Mohairyarn. 

Hbds. 

Hhds. 

Cwt. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

lb. 

Year  1776 

^4.077 

ISO 

4,648 

41.594 

3.860 

29.345 

32.613 

- 159 

5,988 

54.043 

4.569 

27.424 

1778 

37,211 

106 

5.664 

4,565 

18,327 

1779 

20,419 

69 

3.852 

29.633 

1.345 

4.552 

Thefe 
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Thefe  arc  demanded  by  the  agriculture,  or  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  the 
laft  that  ought  to  fall. 

The  declenfion  in  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  not,  however,  in  imports  only,  there  is  a 
great  decline  in  many  export  articles,  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  all  is  not  right  ia 
that  country  ; the  following  particulars  will  (hew  this. 


Beef, 

Hides, 

Tallow. 

Butter. 

Pork. 

Hog’s 

lard. 

Candles. 

barrels. 

No. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

barrels. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

1776 

203,685 

108,574 

50.549 

272,411 

72.714 

3,216 

3.'55 

1777 

168,578 

84.39 ‘ 

48,502 

264,181 

72.93' 

2,981 

1.764 

1778 

190,695 

79.53' 

38.450 

2f8,i44 

77.612 

3.428 

938 

1779 

138,918 

55.823 

41.384 

227,829 

70,066 

3.527 

1.827 

It  is  fome  confolation  that  hogs  have  not  experienced  the  declenfion  which  has  attended 
oxen  and  cows.  The  article  beef  puzzles  me,  I have  been  informed,  that  for  thefe  two 
years,  all  government  contracts  for  beef,  &c.  have  not  been  entered  on  the  cuftomhoufe 
books,  by  an  order  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  furveyor  general  ; if  this  is  the  faCl  it  accounts  for 
the  heavieft  articles  in  this  declenfion.  The  circumftance  that  the  export  of  ox  horns  has 
fcarcely  declined  at  all  ; that  the  export  of  ox  guts  has  greatly  increafed,  and  that  glew  has 
rifen,  would  juftify  one  in  fuppofing  that  fomething  of  this  fort  muft  have  alFeded  the 
accounts  of  beef,  See, 


- 

Ox  horns. 

Ox  guts. 

Gliw, 

Cwt. 

Barrels. 

Cwt. 

In  the  year  1776 

577 

141 

1,025 

1777 

338 

243 

1,215 

1778 

928 

171 

1,127 

1779 

896 

350 

1,154* 

I need  not  obferve,  that  the  greateft  export  of  provifions  from  Ireland  by  far  is  to  Great 
Britain,  efpecially  in  time  of  war  : now  the  accounts  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
our  houfe  of  commons  do  not  admit  the  fame  conclufions  as  the  irilh  accounts,  owing  probably 
to  fome  circumftances  with  which  we  are  not  fully  acquainted,  if  not  to  the  identical  one  I 
have  meniioned.  The  following  particulars  are  extraCled  from  the  accounts  brought  in  by 
Lord  North. 


• The  preceding  tables  in  this  feftion  are  taken  from  a MS.  account  of  exp.  and  imp.  communij 
cated  by  William  Eden,  Efj. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  IRELAND. 


'S 


Value  of  beef. 

Value  of 
butter. 

Value  of 
tallow. 

Value  of 
pork. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1768 

55,802 

173*259 

5^^557 

28,609 

1769 

55>io7 

260,357 

45.635 

18,544 

1770 

51*695 

149*464 

44,928 

22,240 

1771 

64,072 

236,403 

43*274 

25*504 

1772 

48,434 

204,810 

17*419 

22,401 

1773 

45*364 

229,528 

43*230 

30,198 

^774 

46,064 

2X  1,152 

38*247 

21,836 

1775 

50*299 

245*624 

46,398 

40,358 

1776 

95*194 

237*926 

48,072 

42,737 

1777 

106,915 

274*535 

41,695 

29*575 

1778 

106,202 

210,986 

39*209 

37.981 

As  far  as  this  account  comes,  for  the  year  1779  is  not  in  it,  here  is  almoft  every  appearance 
of  increafe,  or  at  lead  the  decline  where  there  is  any,  is  much  too  inconftderable  to  found  any 
conclufions  on.  Let  us  examine  manufadlured  exports  from  the  fame  account. 


Linen. 

Linen  yarn  raw. 

Bay  yarn. 

Yards. 

Value. 

lb. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

In  the  year  1768 

15,249,248 

500,778 

4,794,926 

209,778 

21,043 

47*426 

1769 

16,496,27 1 

549.875 

4,107,478 

179,702 

19*332 

43,580 

1770 

18,195,087 

606,502 

5,240,687 

229,280 

19,903 

44,864 

1771 

20,622,217 

687,407 

4*035*756 

176,564 

18,588 

41,894 

1772 

19,171*771 

639,059 

3,608,424 

157.649 

14,828 

33*421 

1773 

17,876,617 

595,887 

3,082,274 

134,869 

11.073 

24,964 

1774 

21,447,198 

714,906 

4,660,833 

203,91 1 

12,549 

13,882 

28,289 

17  '5 

21,916,171 

730*53^ 

4,363,582 

190,906 

31.294 

1776 

20,943,847 

698,128 

3*914*351 

171*252 

18,091 

40^778 

1777 

21,132,548 

704,418 

3.198.437 

139*931 

17*897 

40,269 

1778 

18,869,447 

628,981 

3,788,603 

‘65,751 

15*053 

33*870  j 

From  hence  we  find  that  thefe  articles  have  not  fallen  off  fo  much  as  might  from  many 
reafons  have  been  expected.  Linen  yarn  has  rifen  from  1777  to  1778  confiderably.  Cloth 
has  fallen,  but  not  enough  to  give  any  alarm.  From  1770  to  1771  in  linen  yarn  was  almoft 
as  great  a fall  without  any  ill  effedls  enfuing.  The  following  table  contains  the  total  export 
from  Ireland. 
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TRADE  WITH  ENGX^AND. 


EXPORT  of  LINEN,  Y A R N,  &c. 


Linen  cloth. 

Linen  yarn. 

IVorJledyarn. 

Yards. 

Cwt 

Stones,  ! 

In  the  year  1776 

20,502,587 

36,152 

86,527 

1777 

19,714,638 

29,698 

114,703 

1778 

21,945,729 

28,108 

122,755 

1779 

18,836,042 

35.673 

100,939 

Which  does  not  mark  any  fuch  decline  as  happened  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Fordyce. 
It  is  remarkable  from  thefe  two  accounts  how  great  a proportion  of  the  exported  linen  of 
Ireland  is  taken  off  by  England,  in  the  year  1776  it  abforbed  the  whole.  Indeed  it  appears 
to  have  more  than  done  it,  which  apparent  error  arifes  from  the  irilh  accounts  ending  at  Lady 
day,  and  the  englifli  ones  the  31ft  of  December.  But  in  order  to  explain  this  bufinefs  as 
much  as  poffible,  I Ihall  in  the  next  place  infert  the  englifli  account  of  all  the  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  Ireland. 


Exports  to  Ireland  of 
Englijh  manufaSlure, 
foreign  goods  and 

Goods  and  merchan- 

Balance  againfl 

merchandize,  in  and 

dixe  imported  from 

Ireland. 

out  of  time,  and  ex- 
portedfrom  Scotland. 

Ireland  to  England. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

In  the  year  1768 

2,248,314 

1,226,094 

1,022,220 

1769 

2,347,801 

>,542.253 

. 805,548 

1770 

•2.544.737 

1.358,899 

1,185,838 

1771 

2,436,853 

>.547.237 

889,616 

1772 

2,396,152 

.1,416,285 

979.867 

>773 

2.123,705 

>.392.759 

730,946 

>774 

2,414,666 

>.573.345 

841.321 

>775 

2,401,686 

1,641,069 

760,617 

1776 

2,461,290 

1,654,226 

807.064 

>777 

2,21 1,689 

1,639,871 

571.818 

1778 

1,731,808 

1,510,881 

220,927 

In  the  year  1768,  the  export  and  import  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  not  included, 
but  in  the  reft  it  is.  This  table  is  drawn  from  the  accounts  laid  before  parliament  at  the 
clofe  of  the  feflions  of  I77|-,  relative  to  the  valuation  here  followed  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  I 
fhould  remark  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  real  balance  is  in  favour  of  Ireland,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  valuation  (peaks  the  contrary,  and  Lord  North  in  December  laft  gave  this  as  his 
information  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  taking  the  account  as  it  ftands  here,  it  muft 
evidently  appear  that  the  diftrefles  which  have  come  upon  Ireland  within  the  laft  year  or  two, 
do  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  originate  in  her  commercial  connexions  with'England,  for 
during  the  laft  nine  or  ten  years  her  balance  has  grown  lei's  and  lefs.  From  1776  to  77  it 
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funk  230,0001.;  and  from  77  1078  it  fell  350,000 1.  If  therefore  Ireland  was  profperons 
while  fhe  paid  us  a balance  of  7,  8,  and  900,000  1.  a year,  furely  flie  ought  not  to  be  more 
diftrefted  under  lefs  than  a fourth  of  it  ? That  kingdom  muft  upon  the  face  of  this  account 
have  had  a fuperlucration  of  wealth  arifing  of  late  years  upon  this  trade  to ‘a  very  great 
amount.  But  this  account  does  not  include  the  year  1779,  of  which  upon  the  general  pay- 
ments between  the  two  kingdoms  I have  no  other  authority  than  to  mention  the  courfe  of 
exchange.  Mr.  Eden  obferves  [Four  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlife)  that  during  the  year  1778 
and  1779,  the  exchange  of  Dublin  on  London  has  varied  from  5;^  to  7I  par.  is  8-j.  October 
27,  1779  it  was  at  65,  which  is  remarkably  low,  and  proves  that  Ireland  muft  have  been  accu- 
mulating wealth  through  that  period. 

The  reader  will  naturally  remark,  that  thefe  are  all  external  authorities  : fome  of  them  feem 
to  mark  a diftrcfs  in  Ireland,  but  others  fpeak  very  ftrongly  a direft  contrary  language  ; it 
remains  to  be  obferved,  that  the  interior  authorities  have  been  much  infifted  on.  It  has  been 
aflerted,  and  by  very  refpeclable  perfons,  that  rents'have  fallen,  lands  untenanted,  prices  low  *, 
people  unemployed,  and  poverty  univerfal.  The  misfortune  of  thefe  circumftances  when 
produced  as  argument,  is  that  they  admit  no  proof.  I alk  for  figures  and  you  give  me  anec- 
dote; my  lord,  this  is  ruined-^the  duke  of  t’other  cannot  afford  to  live  at  Dublin,  the  earl  of 
A.  has  no  remittances,  Mr.  C.  has  18,000  1.  arrears.  Th's  is  a repetition  of  the  complaints 
which  the  englifh  houfe  of  commons  heard  fo  much  of  in  1773.  ^ from  denying 

them,  but  only  defire  that  ajfertions  may  not  be  accepted  as  proofs.  They  are  national  com- 
plaints when  a new  fyftem  of  policy  is  called  for,  the  palpable  confequcnce  of  which  is,  that 
th^  are  exaggerated — fuch  complaints  always  were,  and  always  will  exceed  the  truth. 

Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  that  I contend  Ireland  fuffers  none,  or  very  little  diftrefs  : 
wliile  we  fee  very  great  diftrefles  in  England  we  need  not  wonder  that  Ireland  fhould,  though 
in  a lefs  degree,  fufFer  likewife.  We  fee  the  funds  have  in  a few  years  fallen  27  per  cent. 
The  years  purchafe  of  land  reduced  from  33  to  23.  The  prices  of  all  produtSls  fallen  from 
30  to  100  per  cent.  Wheat  from  7s.  to  3s.  a bufhel  ; other  grain  in  proportion.  Wool 
from  18s.  to  i2s.  all  greatly  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  money  arifing  from  the  high  intereft  paid 
for  the  pubhek  loans  : I can  hardly  conceive  thofe  operations  to  have  drawn  money  from  the 
channels  of  induftry  in  every  part  of  this  ifland,  without  likewife  affedting  our  neighbour, 
much  of  whofe  national  induftry  was,  if  not  fupported^  at  Icaft  much  aftifted  by  englifh  capi- 
tals. Therefore,  from  reafoning,  I fhould  fuppofe  they  muft  have  been  fomewhat  diftrefted, 
but  the  preceding  fadts  will  not  permit  me  to  imagine  that  diftrefs  to  be  any  thing  like  what 
is  reprefented,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhew  it  is  in  many  articles  wearing  out  even  while 
the  complaints  are  loudeft. 

Admitting  fome  diftrefs,  and  connedling  it  with  the  general  ftate  of  the  kingdom  rather 
than  peculiarly  to  the  prefent  moment,  I may  be  afked  to  what  is  it  owing  ? The  preceding 
fedlions  have  been  an  amwer  to  that  queftion,  but  to  bring  their  refult  into  a very  fhort  com- 
pafs  I fhould  here  obferve,  that  the-caufes  which  have  impeded  the  progrefs  of  irifh  prof- 
perity  are, 

I.  The  oppreflion  of  the  catholicks,  which  by  loading  the  induftry  of  two  millions  of  fubjedls 
have  done  more  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  kingdom  than  all  other  caufes  put  together. 

II.  The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin,  which  by  changing  a beneficial 
pafturage  to  an  execrable  tillage  at  a heavy  expence  to  the  publick,  has  done  much  mif- 
chief  to  the  kingdom,  befides  involving  it  in  debt. 

* January  24,  1780.  I have  this  minute  received  from  my  very  obliging  friend  Mr.  Bolton  (mem- 
ber for  Waterford)  the  following  note  : 

“ Butter  has  been  here  (Waterford)  all  this  winter  at  42s.  per  cwt.  Pork  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“ winter  23s  to  23s.  pd.  from  that  it  rofe  by  degrees,  and  is  now  26s  6d.  per  cwt.”  The  butter 
is  very  low,  lower  than  for  ten  years  ; but  pork  keeps  up  its  price.  Ac  Limerick  the  minutes  fhew 
that  29s.  3d.  is  a very  high  price,  and  that  12s.  was  the  price  only  eleven  years  ago.  I am  yet  in 
hope,  from  an  expreffion  in  Mr.  Bolton’s  letter,  to  receive  the  price  of  other  commodities  before  the 
work  is  entirely  finifhed  at  prefs. 
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LANDED  INTEREST. 


III.  The  perpetual  interference  of  parliament  in  every  branch  of  domeftic  induftry,  either  for 
laying  reftri<Stions  or  giving  bounties,  but  always  doing  mifehief. 

IV.  The  mode  of  condufling  the  linen  manufafture,  which  by  fpreading  over  all  the  north 
has  annihilated  agriculture  throughout  a fourth  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  taken  from  a great 
and  flourifhing  manufadlure  the  ufual  efFe<5t  of  being  an  encouragement  to  every  branch  of 
hufoandry. 

V.  The  ftoppage  of  emigrations  for  five  years  which  has  accumulated  a furplus  of  popula- 
tion, and  thereby  diftrefled  thofe  who  are  rivalled  by  their  flaying  at  home*. 

VI.  The  ill  judged  reftri£lions  laid  by  Great  Britain  on  the  commerce  of  Ireland  which  have 
prevented  the  general  induflry  of  the  country  from  being  animated  proportionably  with 
that  of  others. 

VII.  The  great  drain  of  the  rents  of  abfentees  eftates  being  remitted  to  England  which  has 
an  efFe^I,  but  I believe  not  quite  fo  mifehievous  as  commonly  fuppofed. 

Is  it  upon  the  whole  to  be  concluded,  relative  to  the  prefent  moment,  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  now  giving  to  Ireland,  is  a wrong  meafure  ? I by  no  means  either  think  or  affert  fuch 
an  opinion.  In  the  preceding  fe<flions  1 have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  no  policy 
was  ever  more  abfurd  than  the  reftridling  fyftem  of  England,  which  has  been  as  prejudicial  to 
herfelf  as  to  Ireland  ; but  becaufe  a meafure  is  wife  and  prudent,  is  it  proper  to  admit  for 
truths  fa£ls  which  do  not  appear  to  be  founded  ? the  queflion  of  political  prudence  is  a quef- 
tion  only  of  the  moment ; but  to  admit  circumflances  to  fpeak  a national  declenfion,  which 
prove  no  fuch  thing,  is  laying  the  foundation  of  future  deception  ; it  is  bringing  falfe  princi- 
ples into  the  political  fcience,  in  a point  than  which  none  can  be  more  important,  afeertaining 
the  circumflances  relative  to  all  future  cafes  as  well  as  the  prefent,  which  prove  the  profperity 
or  declenfion  of  a kingdom.  And  here  the  reader  will,  I hope,  pardon  a digreflion  on  the 
xondu<St  of  one  fet  of  men  in  the  prefent  noife  of  diftrefs  ; it  is  a circumflance  in  the  flate  of 
Ireland,  that  ftiould  make  more  impreffion  upon  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom  than 
does  : they  have  united  with  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  violent  cry  for  a free  trade,and 
they  have  regularly  in  parliament  promoted  all  thofe  vifionary  and  expenfive  prqjeits  fet  on 
foot  by  interefted  people,  for  giving  premiums  and  bounties,  to  the  amount  of  above  aiThun- 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a year,  and  which  alone  accounts  for  the  whole  of  that  national  debt, 
and  declining  revenue,  which  will  make  many  new  taxes  necelTary.  The  irifli  are  a grateful 
and  a loyal  peojile,  and  will  not  receive  this  free  trade  without  making  a return  for  it ; that  can 
only  be  in  taxation  ; nay,  they  already  fpeak  in  parliament  of  a return.  Thus  have  the 
country  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom  been  fuch  dupes,  as  to  agree  to  meafures  for  running 
themfelves  in  debt,  and  have  joined  in  the  cry  for  a favour,  which  I have  fliewn  cannot  be  of  any 
confidei  able  ufe  perhaps  for  half  a century,  but  for  which  they  are  immediately  to  pay  a folid 
return,  and  if  that  return  takes  the  fhape  of  a land  tax,  they  have  nobody  to  thank  but  them- 
fclves.  What  I would  conclude  from  this  is,  and  would  urge  it  as  a leflbn  for  the  future, 
that  it  is  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  intereft  to  be  quiet.  Let  merchants  and  ma- 
nufailurers  complain,  riot,  aflbeiate,  and  do  what  ever  they  pleafe,  but  never  unite  with  them, 
reflrain  but  never  inflame  them.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  preceding  minutes  proves  that  Ire- 
land has  flouriftied  for  thefe  laft  thirty  years  to  an  uncommon  degree,  I believe  more  than  any 

- * This  Angle  ciicumflance  Is  fufRcient  to  account  for  any  diftrefs  that  may  be  found  in  the  north. 
Men  who  emigrate  are  from  the  nature  of  the  circumftance  the  moft  aftive,  hardy,  daring,  bold,  and 
relolute  fpirits,  and  probably  the  moft  mifehievous  alfo.  The  intelligence  in  the  minutes, 
fpeaks  that  language  ; it  was  every  year  the  loofe,  diforderly,  worthlefs  fellows  that  emi- 
grated ; upon  an  average  of  twenty  years  the  number  was  four  or  five  thoufand;  but  from  the  great 
increafing  population  of  the  country,  the  number  in  the  four  or  five  years  laft  paft,  would  have  been 
greater.  At  any  rate  here  muit  be  from  twenty-five  to  forty  thoufand  of  the  moft  diforderly  worth- 
lefs fpirits  accumulated,  much  againft  their  wills,  at  home,  and  arc  fully  fufficient  to  account  for  vio- 
leivce  and  riots,  much  more  tor  clamour  and  complaint. 
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country  in  Europe.  Was  notthis  enough  ? Was  not  this  a reafon  for  being  filent  anJ  ftill  ? Why 
fubmit  to  a temporary  diftrefs,  rather  than  by  loud  complaints,  bring  the  ftate  and  fituation  of 
vour  country  into  queftion  at  all  ? Why  demand  ufelefs  favours  in  order  to  pay  (olid  returns  ? 
During  the  whole  flow  of  your  profperity  what  have  been  the  additional  burthens  laid  on  you  in 
taxation  ? Every  country  in  Europe  has  added  to  thofe  burthens  confiderably,  England  immenlely, 
but  you  not  at  all,  or  to  fo  trifling  an  amount  as  to  be  the  fame  thing.  Could  your  moft  fanguine 
hopes  pidlure  a more  happy  fituation  ? And  yet  to  yourfelves  are  you  indebted  for  bounties  on  the 
carriage  of  corn,  for  premiumson  corn  Hands,  fi<r  ideal  navigations  through  bogs  toconvey  turf 
to  Whitehaven,  for  collieries  where  there  is  no  coal,  for  bridges  where  there  are  no  rivers,  navi- 
gable cuts  where  there  is  no  water,  harbours  where  there  are  no  fhips,  and  churches  where 
there  are  no  congregations*.  Party  may  have  dilated  fuch  meafures,  in  order  to  render  go- 
vernment poor  and  dependent ; but  rely  on  it,  fuch  a conduft  was  for  their  own,  not  your 
advantage,  as  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  new  taxes  will  mofl  feehngly  convince  you.  Thus 
have  you  been  duped  by  one  fet  into  meafures,  which  have  impoverifhed  the  publick  and  bur- 
thened  you  with  a debt  ; and  becaufe  another  defeription  of  men  fuffer  a diftrefs,  in  its  very 
nature  temporary,  you  join  in  their  cry  to  buy  that,  which  if  any  good  arofe  from  it,  would  be 
theirs  f,  while  you  only  are  to  pay  the  piper.  Henceforvvard,  therefore,  execrate,  filence,  con-^ 
found,  and  abafh  the  men,  who  raife  clamours  at  diftrefl'es,  whether  real  or  imaginary  ; you 
know  fiom  the  progreflive  profperity  of  your  country,  that  fuch  cannot  be  radical  ■,  weighty  ex- 
perience has  told  you  alfo,  that  you  may  have  to  pay  for  relief  that  goes  but  imaginarily  to 
others,  in  giving  up  your  folid  gold  for  their  ideal  profits.  Refledl  that  the  great  period  of 
your  increafing  wealth  was  a time  of  quiet  and  filcnce,  and  that  vou  did  not  complain  of  po- 
verty until  you  were  proved  to  be  a golden  object  of  taxation.  Ponder  well  on  thefe  fads  and 
be  in  future  filent. 

That  the  meafure  of  giving  freedom  to  the  irifh  commerce  is  a wife  one,  I have  not  a doubt, 
but  I muft  own,  I regret  its  not  having  been  done  upon  principles  of  found  policy,  rather 
than  at  a time  when  it  can  bear  the  conftrudion,  true  or  falfe,  of  being  extorted  ; and  this 
leads  me  to  one  or  two  obfervations  on  the  armed  aflbeiations,  which  have  made  too  much 
noife  in  England. 

If  ill  founded  apprehenfions  have  led  the  legiflature  of  Britain  to  do  now  what  it  ought  to 
have  done  long  ago,  the  efFed  is  beneficial  to  both  countries  ; but  I cannot  admit  that  it  is 
merely  giving  charity  to  a fturdy  beggar,  who  frightens  us  by  the  brandifhing  and  fize  of  his 
crutch.  To  fuppofe  that  Great  Britain  is  at  the  mercy  of  Ireland,  and  that  an  irifh  congrefi 
may  arife,  fupported  by  forty  thoufand  bayonets,  is  mere  idle  declamation,  we  have  the 
ftrongeft  reafon  entirely  to  rejed  fuch  ideas,  becaufe  it  could  not  poflibty  end  in  any  thing  but 
the  ruin  of  Ireland  ; the  very  conflid  would  arreft  all  that  profperity  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally flowing  in  upon  her  for  thefe  th'rty  years  paft,  and  leave  her  expofed,  a divided  |j,  weak- 
ened people,  open  to  the  attack  of  every  potent  neighbour  What  a fenfelefs,  military  mob, 
led  by  men  who  have  nothing  to  lofe,  would  wifh  or  attempt,  may  be  doubted,  but  that  mili- 
tary afTociations,  officered,  and  commanded  by  men  of  the  firft  property,  who  have  not  named 
a grievance  without  redrefs  following,  and  who  have  experienced  more  favour  from  three  fef- 
iions  of  the  britifh  parliament  than  from  three  centuries  before. — To  fuppofe  that  fuch  men,, 

* The  affertion  is  no  founded  on  the  following  charge  in  the  national  accounts  1779,  thooghone 
might  prefume  fomeching  upon  it  : 

To  the  board  of  firft  fruits  for  building  new  churches,  and  rebuilding  old  churches  /a /uch  'l 
parijhes  as  no  divine  publick  fervice  has  been  performed  for  zo years  paft,  ' ■ ■<  ^ 

f I am  weil  aware  of  what  may  be  here  (aid  upon  the  advantage  of  landlords  being  in  proportion 
to  the  profperity  of  utanufaftutes  and  commerce  : in  general  it  certainly  is  fo,  and  always  when 
things  are  left  to  take  their  natural  courfe,  but  when  they  rife  above  the  tenour  of  that  fmooth  quiet 
current,  the  conclufion  may  not  be  juft  : all  the  meafures  condemned  in  the  text  are  forced  and 
artificial 

H Thofe  who  are  fo  wild  as  for  a moment  to  conceive  an  idea  of  this  fort,  muft  furely  have  forgot 
the  roman  catholicks  in  that  kingdom.  It  would  be  eafy  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  but  for  every  rea- 
fon improper. 
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having  every  thing  to  lofe  by  public  confufion,  but  nothing  to  gain,  would  fo  entirely  turn  their 
back  to  the  moft  powerful  pleadings  of  their  own  intereft  and  that  of  their  country,  is  to  fup- 
pofe  a cafe  which  never  did  nor  ever  will  happen. 

Apprehenfions  of  any  extremities  are  idle,  but  there  is  this  misfortune  in  a feries  of  concef- 
fions,  not  given  to  reafon,  but  to  clamour,  that  they  rather  invite  new  demands  than  fatisfy 
old  ones  ; and  from  this  circumftance  refults  the  great  fuperiority  of  coming  at  once  to  a uni- 
verfal  explanation,  and  agreeing  either  to  a union,  or  to  fuch  a modification  of  one,  as  I dated 
in  fe6i;ion  XXII. 

In  the  next  place  let  me  enquire  what  degree  of  relief,  (fuppofing  the  diftrelles  of  that  king- 
dom to  be  as  they  may)  will  refult  from  the  freedom  lately  given  to  the  irilh  in  refpedt  to 
their  woollen  and  american  trades,  which  will  naturally  lead  me  to  the  quefiion,  whether  any 
prejudice  is  likely  to  refult  to  England. 

Whatever  the  diftrefs  may  be  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  thefe  freedoms  will  not  ftrike  imme- 
diately at  the  evil,  nor  bring  any  confiderable  remedy  ; they  are  general  favours,  and  not  appli- 
cable to  the  diftrefs  of  the  time ; this  ought  to  be  well  underftood  in  Ireland,  becaufe  falfe 
hopes  lead  only  to  difappointment.  It  was  highly  proper  to  repeal  thofe  reftri^ions,  but  it  is 
every  day  in  the  power  of  the  irilh  to  render  to  themfelves  much  more  important  fervices.  In 
order  to  convert  their  new  fituation  to  immediate  advantage,  they  muft  eftablilh  woollen  fa- 
bricks  for  the  new  markets  opened  to  them  ; thofe  already  in  the  kingdom  I cannot  fuppofc  to 
be  exported  for  this  plain  reafon — they  are  rivalled  in  their  own  markets  by  fimilar  manufac- 
tures from  England,  I mean  particularly  fine  broad  cloths  and  ratteens ; if  the  irilh  fabricks 
cannot  ftand  the  competition  of  ours  in  the  market  of  Dublin,  while^  they  have  a heavy 
land  carriage  in  England,  freight,  commiOion,  and  duties  on  landing;  and  while  the  irilh 
cloth  has  a great  bounty  by  the  Dublin  Society  to  encourage  it,  they  certainly  will  not 
be  able  to  oppofe  us  in  foreign  markets,  where  we  meet  on  equal  terms  ; this  removes  the  ex- 
pefted  advantage  to  new  fabricks,  which,  let  me  obferve,  require  new  capitals,  new  efta- 
bliftiments,  new  exertions,  and  new  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  all  this  in  a country 
where  the  old  eftablifhed  and  flourilhing  fabrick  could  fcarcely  be  fupported  without  englilh 
credit.  It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  reafon  why  that  credit  and  fupport  have  been 
given  to  the  linen  of  Ireland,  is  its  being  a fabrick  not  interfering  with  thofe  of  Britain,  it  is 
a different  manufa£Iure,  demanded  for  different  purpofes.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  the  fupe- 
riority of  englifti  capitals,  and  the  advantage  of  long  eftablilhed  Ikill  and  induftry,  would 
have  cruftied  the  competition  of  the  irilh  linen;  as  in  future  they  w/7/cruIh  any  competition 
in  woollens  if  of  the  fame  kinds  we  manufa<3ure  ourfelves.  When  the  capital  of  Ireland 
becomes  much  larger,  when  new  habits  of  induftry  are  introduced,  and  when  time  has  efl;^a- 
blilhed  new  funds  of  Ikill,  then  new  fabricks  may  be  undertaken  with  advantage,  but  it  myft 
be  a work  of  time,  and  can  no  more  operate  as  a remedy  to  prefent  evils,  than  any  fcheme  of 
the  moft  vifionary  nature.  Their  Weft-lndia  trade,  I believe,  will  be  of  as  little  fervice ; 
every  thing  in  commerce  depends  on  capital  ; in  order  to  fend  fliips  freighted  with  irilh 
commodities  to  thofe  colonies,  reloaded  with  Weft-lndia  goods,  capital  and  credit  are  ne- 
ceffary ; they  have  it  not  for  new  trades  ; the  progreffive  profperity  of  the  kingdom  has  in- 
creafed  all  the  old  branches  of  their  commerce,  but  they  all  exhibit  a proof  that  they  are  ftill 
cramped  for  want  of  greater  exertions,  which  time  is  bringing.  If  new  fpeculations  change 
the  current  of  old  capitals,  the  advantage  may  be  very  problematical  ; if  this  is  not  done  new 
trades  will  demand  new  capitals,  and  I believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  three  men  in  the 
kingdom  with  an  unemployed  wealth  applicable  to  new  undertakings. 

But  it  is  faid  that  englift  capitals  will  be  employed  ; an  argument  equally  ufed  to  prove  the 
gain  of  Ireland  and  the  lofs  of  England ; but  in  fa£t  proving  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If 
the  wealth  of  England  is  employed  there,  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  England.  Before  the 
prefent  troubles  three  fourths  of  the  trade,  induftry,  and  even  agriculture  of  North-America 
were  put  in  motion  by  englilh  capitals,  but  affuiedly  for  our  own  benefit;  the  prpfit  was  re- 
mitted to  England,  and  whenever  the  fund  itfelf  was  withdrawn,  it  was  to  the  fame  country. 
Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  Portugal  that  englilh  fadlors  refide  at  Oporto  ? Suppofing  the  fail 
fhould  happen,  that  englilh  manufarfturcrs  or  merchants  Ihould  eftablilh  factors  or  partners  at 
Corke  or  Waterford,  to  carry  on  woollen  fabricks,  I fee  not  a Ihadow  of  objedlion  j the  profit 
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of  thofe  undertakings  would  center  moll  alTuredly  in  England  j and  if  in  doing  it  the  irifli 
were  benefited  alfo,  who  can  repine  ? Were  not  the  Americans  benefited  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
That  England  would  fulFer  no  lofs  if  this  was  to  happen  is  to  me  clear ; but  1 believe  Ireland 
has  very  little  reafon  to  expedl  it  for  many  years.  I have  Ihewn  already  that  fuch  a plan  could 
never  be  thought  of  for  fuch  fabricks  as  are  in  Ireland  rivalled  by  englilh  goods  of  the  fame 
fort ; if  it  was  to  happen  it  mull  be  in  new  fabricks  : but  let  me  afk  a lenhble  manufadlurtr, 
whether  it  would  not  be  eafier  for  him  to  eflablilli  fuch  amidft  the  long  ellablilhed  Ikill  and 
ingenuity  of  England,  rather  than  go  into  a country  where  the  whole  mull  be  a creation  ; 
where  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  and  the  habit  of  fubfilling  on  potatoes,  at  fo  fmall  an  expence, 
would  baffle  his  endeavours  for  half  an  age,  to  make  the  people  indullrious,  and  where,  under 
that  difadvantage,  the  price  of  his  labour  would  be  as  high  as  in  England  ? I have  a right  to 
conclude  this,  feeing  the  fadl  in  the  linen  manufadure,  throughout  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  the  weavers  earn  on  an  average  is,  a day,  and  where  alfo  the  cheapnefs  of  pro* 
vifions  proves  very  often  detrimental  to  the  fabrick. 

As  a general  quellion,  there  is  nothing  more  millaken  than  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  la- 
bour. Artizans  and  manufa<Slurers  of  all  forts  are  as  well  paid  by  the  day  as  in  England,  but 
the  quantity  of  work  they  give  for  it,  and  in  many  cafes  the  quality  differ  exceedingly.  Huf- 
bandry  labour  is  \exy  low  priced^  but  by  no  means  cheap  ; I have  in  a preceding  feflion  Ihewn 
this,  and  alTerted  on  experience  that  two  Ihillings  a day  in  Suffolk  is  cheaper  than  fixpence  in 
Corke.  If  a Huron  would  dig  for  twopence,  1 have  little  doubt  but  it  might  be  dearer  than 
the  irilhman’s  fixpence. 

If  an  englilh  manufaeSfurer  could  not  attempt  an  irilh  fabrick  for  cheapnefs  of  labour,  what 
other  motive  could  influence  him  ? Not  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  for  wool  is  on  an 
average  forty-feven  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England,  which  alone  is  a moft  heavy  burthen. 
Other  reafons,  were  the  above  not  fuffleient,  would  induce  me  to  believe  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  irilh  will  not  immediately  reap  any  benefit  from  engblh  capitals  employed  in  their 
woollen  fabricks  ; and  on  the  other,  that  if  it  was  to  happen,  England  would  fullain  no  lofs. 
What  time  may  effcdl  is  another  quellion  ; Ireland  has  b»en  fo  fall  increafing  in  profperity, 
that  Ihe  will  gradually  form  a capital  of  her  own  for  new  trades,  and  I doubt  not  will  flourilh 
in  them  without  the  leall  prejudice  to  Britain.  Thofe  who  are  apt  to  think  the  contrary, 
cannot  confider  with  too  much  attention  that  cafe  in  point,  North-Britain,  which  by 
means  of  cheap  labour  and  provifions,  has  not  been  able  to  rival,  with  any  dangerous  fuccefs, 
one  fingle  englilh  fabrick,  yet  has  Ihe  raifed  many  to  a great  degree  of  profperity  ; but  Ihe 
has  flourilhed  in  them  without  injury  to  us  ; and  her  greatell  manufadlures,  fuch  as  llockings, 
linen,  &c.  &c.  have  grown  with  the  unrivalled  profperity  of  fimilar  fabricks  in  England  ; if 
englilh  capitals  have  been  alflllant,  have  we  upon  review  a fingle  reafon  to  regret  it?  The 
plenty  of  coals  in  Scotland  is  an  advantage  that  Ireland  does  not  enjoy,  where  fuel  is  dearer 
than  in  England. 

But  let  me  fuppofe  for  a moment,  that  the  contrary  of  all  this  was  fadl,  that  englilh  capi- 
tals would  go,  that  Ireland  would  gain,  and  that  England  would  lofc.  Is  it  imagined  that  the 
account  wotild  Hop  there  ? By  no  means.  Why  would  englilh  capitals  go?  Becaufe  they 
could  be  employed  to  more  advantage  ; and  will  any  one  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  empire,  that  capitals  Ihould  be  employed  where  they  will  he  moji produhive  ? 
Is  it  even  for  the  advantage  of  England,  that  a thoufand  popnds  Ihould  here  be  employed  in  a 
fabrick  at  twelve  per  cent,  profit,  if  the  fame  could  make  twenty  in  Ireland  ? This  is  not  at 
all  clear  ; but  no  pofition  is  plainer  than  another,  becaufe  it  is  founded  on  uniform  fadls, 
that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  is  the  wealth  of  England,  and  that  the  confumption  in  Ireland  of 
englilh  manufadlures  thrives  exactly  in  proportion  to  that  wealth.  While  the  great  profit  of 
the  linen  manufadure  centers  at  lall  in  England,  and  while  englilh  capitals,  and  englilh 
fadtors,  and  p.irtners,  have  gone  to  the  North  of  Ireland  to  advance  that  fabrick,  fo  much  to 
the  benefit  of  England,  what  lhadow  of  an  apprehenfion  can  arife,  that  other  branches  of 
ifilh  profperity  may  arife  by  the  fame  means,  and  with  the  fame  elFedl.  Take  into  one  ge- 
neral idea  the  confumption  of  britifh  goods  in  that  kingdom  ; the  inlerell  they  pay  us  for 
money;  and  the  remittances  from  abfentee  ellates ; and  then  let  any  one  judge,  if  they  can 
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poflibly  Incrcafe  in  wealth  without  a vaft  proportion  of  every  (hilling  of  that  wealth  at  laft 
centering  here,  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  I think  myfelf  the  warmelt  friend  to  Britain,  by 
urging  the  importance  of  irifli  profperity  j we  can  never  thrive  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity  till 
local  prejudices  are  done  away,  and  they  are  not  done  away  until  we  believe  the  advantage  the 
faille,  whether  wealth  arifes  in  Rofeommon  or  inBerkfhire. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  irifli  have  no  reafon  to  look  for  relief  from  this  new 
and  liberal  fyftem,  to  any  diftrefs  peculiar  to  the  prefent  moment ; the  filent  progrefs  of  time 
is  doing  that  for  them,  which  they  are  much  too  apt  to  look  for  in  ftatutes,  regulations  and  re- 
peals. Their  diftrefs  will  mod  afluredly  be  only  temporary.  The  increafe  of  wealth,  which 
has  for  fome  time  been  flowing  into  that  kingdom,  will  animate  their  induftry  5 to  put  it  in 
the  future  is  improper,  it  mufi:  be  doing  it  at  this  moment,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  Britain 
that  does  not  wifli  it  may  continue  in  the  moft  rapid  progreflion  j in  this  idea  I fliall  not  he- 
fitate  to  declare,  that  the  freedoms  granted  to  Irelarid,  whenever  they  (hall  take  efFedt  to  the 
benefit  of  that  kingdom,  will  prove  the  wifeft  meafures  for  enriching  this.  That  all  appre<- 
henfions  of  ills  arifing  from  them  are  equally  contrary  to  theditlates  of  experience,  and  to  the 
conclufions  of  the  founded  thcorjr.  ' 
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MODES  OF  AGRICULTURE 


RECOMMENDED  TO  THE 


GENTLEMEN  OF  IRELAND. 


Having  been  repeatedly  requefted  by  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  name 
fuch  courfes  of  crops  as  I thought  would  be  advantageous  ; I very  readily  complied 
to  the  bell  of  my  judgment  with  thedefire  ; but  as  it  is  necelTary  to  be  more  dilFufe  in 
explanations  than  podible  on  the  leaf  of 'a  pocket-book,  I promifed  many  to  be  more  parti- 
cular in  my  intended  publication ; I Iball,  therefore,  venture  to  recommend  fuch  modes  of 
cultivation  as  i think,  after  viewing  the  greatell  part  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  fourid 
moil  advantageous. 


TURNEP  COURSE*. 

1.  Turneps. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Plough  the  field  once  in  o£lober  into  flat  lands ; give  the  fecond  ploughing  the  beginning  of 
march  ; a third  in  april  j a fourth  in  may  ; upon  this  fpread  the  manure,  whatever  it  may  be,  if 
any  is  defigned  for  the  crop ; dung  is  the  bell.  About  midfummer  plough  for  the  lall  time.  You 
mull  be  attentive  in  all  thefe  ploughings  thoroughly  to  extirpate  all  root  weeds,  particularly  couch 
{tritiam  repens)  and  water  grafs  ; the  former  is  the  white  root,  which  is  under  ground,  the 
latter,  which  knots  on  the  furface,  and  is,  if  poflible,  more  mifchievous  than  the  former. 
Children,  with  bafkets,  Ihould  follow  the  plough  in  every  furrow  to  pick  it  all  up  and  burn  it, 
.and  as  fall  as  it  is  donefow  and  harrow  in  the  turnep  feed.  The  bell  way  of  fowing  is  to  pro- 
vide a trough,  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  long,  three  inches  wide  and  four  deep,  made  of  flit 
deal  half  an  inch  thick,  let  it  have  partitions  twelve  inches  afunder,  and  a bottom  of  pierced 
tin  to  every  other  divifion,  the  holes  in  the  tin  Ihould  be  juft  large  enough  for  a feed  to  fall 
through  with  eafe,  three  of  them  to  each  tin  ; in  the  middle  of  the  trough  two  circular  handles 
of  iron  ; the  feed  is  to  be  put,  a fmall  quantity  at  a time,  into  the  bottomed  divifions,  and  a 
man  taking  the  trough  in  his  hands  walks  with  a Heady  pace  over  the  land,  lhaking  it 
fideways  as  he  goes:  if  he  guides  himfelf  by  the  centers  and  furrows  of  the  beds,  he  will  be 
furenot  to  mifs  any  land  j cover  the  feed  with  a light  pair  of  harrows.  A pint  and  half  of 
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leed  the  proper  quantity  for  a plantation  acre  ; the  large  globular  white  Norfolk  fort,  which 
grows  above  ground,  yields  the  greateft  produce. 

As  foon  as  the  crop  comes  up,  watch  them  well  to  fee  if  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  if  very 
large  fpaces,  are  quite  eaten  up,  inftantly  plough  again,  and  fow  and  harrow  as  before. 
When  the  plant  gets  the  tnird  or  rough  leaf,  they  are  fafe  from  the  fly,  and  as  foon  as  they 
fpiead  a diameter  of  three  or  four  inches  is  the  time  to  begin  to  hand  hoe  them,  an  operation 
lo  indifperifably  neceflary,  that  to  cultivate  turneps  without  it,  is  much  wprfe  m^naa^ment, 
tlvan  not  to  cultivate  them  at  all.  Procure,  hand  hoes  from  Engl.a/id  eleven  inch^iwic^  and 
taking  them  into  the  field,  make  the  men  fetout  the  turneps  to  thedillance  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  afunder,  according  to  the  rirhnefs  of  the  foil  ; the  richer  the  greater  the  dif- 
tance,  cutting  up  all  weeds  and  turneps  which  grow  within  thofe  fpaces,  and  not  leaving  two 
or  three  plants  together  in  knots,  Make  them  do  a uiece  of  lapd  ,perf?f3:ly  well  while  you  are 
with  them,  and  leave  it  a's  a faifiple.  They  vvill  be  fldW  ind  aukward  af  firft,  but  will  improve 
quickly.  Do  not  apprehend  the  expence,  that  will  lefl'en  as  the  men  become  handy.  On  no 
account  permit  them  to  do  the  work  with  their  fingers,  unlefs  to  feparate  two  turneps  clofc 
together,  for  th&y  will  then,  never  onderftand  the  work,  rand  the  «xpeflce  jwiU  »lways  be  great. 
Employ  hartds'eiioiigh  to  fin^fh  the  field  in  three  week^l'  As  fcfriri  a's'th^  h&<te  dffneft,  they 
are  to  begin  again  and  hoe  a fecond  time  to  corredl  the  deficiencies  of  the  fiift ; and  for  a few 
years,  until  the  men  become  (kilful  in  the  bufinefs,  attend  in  the  fame  manner  to  remedy  the 
omiffions  of  the  fecond  And  if  afterwards,  when  the  turneps  are  clofed,  and  exclude  all 
hoeing,  “any  weeds  fliould  rife  and  (hew  thcmfelves  above  the  chiliieii  and' wohiea 

Ihould  he  fent  in  to  pull  them  by  hand.  ' ! , 

In  order  to  feed  the  crop  where  they  grow,  which  is-an  eflfential  article,  herdles  tfiim  be 
procured  ; as  a part  therefore  of  the  fyftem,  plant  two  or  thrtee  acres  of  the  ftrait  timber  fally, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a twig  garden,  only  the  plants  not  quite  fo  clofe,  thefe  at  two  years 
growth  will  make  very  good  Iheep  herdles,  they  fliould  be  6 or  7 feet  long  and  3 feet  high,  the 
bottoms  of  the  upright  flakes  fliarpened,  and  projefling  from  the  wattle  work  6 inches,  they 
are  fixed  down  by  means  of  flakes,  one  flake  to  each  herdJe,  and  a band  of  year  old  fally  goes 
over  the  two  end  flakes  of  the  herdie,  anf>d  t^  moveable'ftake  they  are  fix^d  with  : the  herdles 
are  very  cafily  made,  but  the  heft  way  would  be  to  fend  over  an  irifli  labourer  to  England  to 
become  a mafter  of  it,  which  he  would  do  in  a couple  of  months. 

Being  thuv  provided  with  herdles,  and  making  fome  other  fliift  till  the  fallies  are  grown, 
you  mult  feed  your  crop  (if  you  would  apply  them  to  the  heft  advantage)  with  fat  wethers, 
beginning  the  middle  of  november,  or  firft  week  in  december,  and  herdling  off  a piece  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  your  flieep,  let  them  live  there,  night  and  day,  when  they  have 
nearly  eaten  the  piece  up,, .give  them  another,  and  fo  on  while  your  crop  lafts  : when  you 
come  to  have  plenty  of  herdles' there  ftioulcf  be  k double' row  in  order  to  let  your  lean  flieep 
follow  the  fat  one’s,  and  eat  up  their  leavings  by.  which  means  pone  will  be  lofl.  The  great 
profit  of  this  pradlice  in  Ireland  is  being  able  to  lell  your  fat  flieep  in  the  fpring  when  mutton 
almoft  doubles  its  price.  If  you  fat  oxen  with  turneps  they  muft  be  given  In  flieds,  well  littered, 
and  kept  cl'eajri,  and  the  beafts  fliould  have  good  hay.  Take  care  never  to  attempt  to  fatten 
either  beafts  or  wethers  with  them  that  are  lean  at  putting  them  to  turneps  j the  application 
is  profitable  only  for  animals  that  are  not  lefs  than  half  fat. 

■ Upon  the  crop  being  eaten  there  is  a variation  of  condtidt  founded  on  circumftances  noteafy 
fiillv  to  deferibe,  which  is  ploughing  once,  twice,  or  thrice  for  barley;  the  foil  muft  be  dry, 
lo  ife,  and  friable  for  that  grain,  ahd  as  clover  is  always  to  be  fown  on  it,  it  muft  be  fine, 
but  if  the  firft  ploughing  is  hit  in  proper  time  and  weather,  the  land  will  be  in  finer  order 
on  many  Coils  than  after  fucceflive  plougbings.  The  farmer  in  his  field  muft  be  the  judge  of 
this  : fuffice  it  to  fay",  that  the  right  moment  to  fend  the  ploughs  into  a field  is  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  points  to  be  learned  in  tillage,  and  which  no  inftiucflions  can  teach.  It  is  pradlice 
alone  that  can  do  it.  As  to  the  time  of  fowing  the  barley  in  Ireland  I fliould  mifs  no  fe.ifon 
after  the  middle  of  february  if  I had  my  land  in  Older.  Sow  three  quarters  of  a barrel,  or  a 
barrel  and  quarter  of  barley  to  the  plantation  acre,  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  land, 
if  it  had  a moderate  manuring  for  turneps,  and  fed  with  fat  Iheep,  three  quarters  or 
a whole  one  would  be  fufficient,  but  if  you  doubt  your  land  being  in  heart  fow  one  and 

a quarter 
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a quarter.  Plough  firft,  (whether  once,  twice  or  thrice)  and  then  fow  and  cover  with  har- 
rows of  middling  weight,  finilhing  with  a light  harrow.  When  the  barley  is  three  inches 
high,  fow  not  lefs  than  2olb.  of  red  clover  to  each  plantation  acre,  if  the  feed  is  not  very  good 
do  not  fow  lefs  than  251b,  and  immediately  run  a light  roller  once  over  it ; but  take  care  that 
this  is  in  a dry  day,  and  when  the  earth  does  not  flick  at  all  to  the  roller.  When  the  barley 
is  cur,  and  carried  from  the  field,  feed  the  clover  before  winter,  but  not  very  bare,  and  do  not 
let  any  cattle  be  on  it  in  the  winter.  Early  in  the  fpring  before  it  ftioots  pick  up  the  flones, 
clean  off  where  you  intend  mowing  it  for  hay,  but  if  you  feed  it  this  is  unnecelTary.  As  to 
the  application  of  the  crop  for  hay  or  food  it  muft  be  diredted  by  the  occafions  of  the  farmer  ; 
I fhall  however  remark,  that  it  may  be  made  exceedingly  conducive  to  increafe  the  number  of 
hogs  in  Ireland,  as  it  will  fingly  fupport,  all  quarter,  half,  and  full  grown  pigs.  If 
mown  it  fliould  be  cut  as  foon  as  the  field  looks  reddilh  from  the  bloflbms  ; it  will  yield  two 
full  crops  of  hay. 

Within  the  month  of  odlober  let  it  be  well  ploughed,  with  an  even  regular  furrow,  and 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a barrel  of  wheat  feed  fown,  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the 
land,  and  harrowed  well  in.  When  this  crop  is  reaped  and  cleared  the  courfe  ends,  and  you 
begin  again  for  turneps  as  before. 

This  fyflem  is  very  well  adapted' to  flieep,  as  the  clover  fattens  them  in  fummer,  and  the 
turneps  in  winter. — Excellent  as  it  is  for  dry  foils,  it  is  not  adapted  to  wet  ones  ; the  fol- 
lowing is  preferable. 

BEAN  COURSE*. 

1.  Beans. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

DIRECTIONS. 

WHATEVER  the  preceding  crop,  whether  corn,  or  old  grafs,  (for  the  firfl  manure  i« 
properly  applied,  but  unneceffary  on  the  latter)  plough  but  once  for  planting  beans,  which 
fhould  be  performed  from  the  middle  of  december  to  the  middle  of  february,  the  earlier  the 
better  f,  and  chufe  either  the  mazagan  or  the  horfe  bean  according  to  your  market;  the  fingle 
ploughing  given  muft  be  performed  fo  as  to  arch  the  land  up,  and  leave  deep  furrows  to  ferve 
as  open  drains.  Harrow  the  land  after  ploughing.  Provide  flit  planed  deal  poles  ten  feet 
long,  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  broad,  boreholes  through  them  exadlly  at  fixteen  inches 
afunder,  pafs  pack-threads  through  thefe  holes  to  the  length  of  the  lands  you  are  about  to 
plant,  and  there  fliould  be  a pole  at  every  fifty  yards  ; four  flakes  at  the  corners  of  the  extreme 
poles,  faften  them  to  the  ground,  the  intention  is  to  keep  the  lines  every  where  at  equal  dif- 
tances  and  ftrait,  which  are  great  points  in  the  bean  hufbandry  to  facilitate  horfe  hoeing. 
This  being  ready,  women  take  fome  beans  in  their  aprons,  and  with  a dibber  pointed  with 
iron  make  the  holes  along  the  firings  with  their  right  hand,  and  put  the  bean  in  with  their 
left ; while  they  are  doing  one  fet  of  lines,  another  fliould  be  prepared  and  fixed  ready 
for  them.  Near  London  they  are  paid  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  a bufliel  for  this  work  of  planting  ; 
but  where  they  are  not  accuftomed  t»  it  they  do  it  by  the  day.  The  beans  are  put  three  inches 
afunder,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep.  A barrel  will  plant  a plantation  acre.  A light  pair 
of  harrows  are  ufed  to  cover  the  feed  in  the  holes,  ftuck  with  a few  buflies.  By  the  time 
the  cold  eafterly  winds  come  in  the  fpring  they  will  be  high  enough  to  hand  hoe,  if  they  were 
early  planted,  and  it  is  of  confequence  on  ftrong  foils  to  catch  every  dry  feafon  for  fuch  opera- 
tions. The  hoes  fliould  be  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  whole  furface  of  the  fpace  between  the 


• For  ftrong  and  wet  foils. 

■\  In  England  ic  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  heavy  Chriftmas  froft  breaks  up,  but  as  fuch  are  rare  in 


Ireland  the  fame  piccaution  is  not  neceftary. 
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rows  carefullj-  cut,  and  every  weed  eradicated.  This  hoeing  cofts,  near  London,  from  5s.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  englifii  acre,  but  with  unflcilful  hands  in  Ireland  I fliould  fuppofe  it  would  coft 
from  125.  to  14s.  per  plantation  acre,  according  to  the  lazinefs  in  working  I have  remarked 
there.  When  the  beans  are  about  fix  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  horfe  hoed  with  a (him,  the 
cutting  part  ten  or  eleven  inches  wide.  A plate  of  this  tool  is  to  be  feen  in  my  Eajiern  Tour, 
It  is  cheap,  fimple,  and  not  apt  to  be  out  of  order,  one  horfe  draws  it,  which  fhould 
be  led  by  a careful  perfon,  another  fhould  hold  the  fhim,  and  guide  it  carefully  in  the 
center  between  the  rows.  It  cuts  up  all  weeds  effedlually,  and  loofens  the  earth  two  or  three 
inches  deep ; in  a little  time  after  this  operation  the  hand  hoe  fhould  be  fent  in  again  to  cut 
any  flips  which  the  fhim  might  have  palfed,  and  to  extraft  the  weeds  that  grew  too  near  the 
plants  for  that  tool  to  take  them.  This  is  but  a flight  hoeing.  If  the  weather  is  dry  enough 
a fecond  horfe  hoeing  with  the  fhim  fhould  follow  when  the  beans  are  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
but  if  the  weather  is  wet  it  muft  be  omitted,  the  hand  hoe  however  muft  be  kept  at  work 
enough  to  keep  the  beans  perfedtly  free  from  weeds.  Reap  the  crop  as  foon  as  a few  of  the 
pods  turn  darkifh,  and  while  many  of  them  are  green,  you  had  much  better  cut  too  foon  than 
too  late.  You  may  get  them  off  in  the  month  of  auguft,  (in  England  the  mazagans  are 
reaped  in  July)  which  leaves  a fufficient  feafon  for  half  a fallow.  Plough  the  ground  diredlly 
if  the  weather  is  dry  ; and  if  dry  feafons  permit  (but  you  muff  be  guided  entirely  by  the  flatc 
of  the  weather,  taking  care  on  this  foil  never  to  go  on  it  when  wet)  give  it  two  ploughings 
more  before  winter,  leaving  the  lands  rounded  up  fo  as  to  fhoot  off  all  water,  with  deep  and 
well  cleanfed  furrows  for  the  winter.  It  is  of  particular  confequence  for  an  early  fpring 
fowing,  that  not  a drop  of  water  reft  on  the  land  through  winter. 

The  firft  feafon  dry  enough  after  the  middle  of  febru<iry,  plough  and  fow  the  oats,  harrow- 
ing them  in,  from  three  fourths  of  a barrel,  to  a barrel  and  a quarter  according  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  land.  As  the  fowing  muft  be  on  this  one  ploughing,  you  muft  be  attentive  to 

timing  it  right,  and  by  no  means  to  lofe  a dry  feafon  ; cltanfe  the  furrows,  and  leave  the 

lands  in  fuch  a round  neat  fhape  that  no  water  can  lodge  j and  when  the  oats  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  as  in  the  cafe  before  mentioned  of  barley,  roll  in  the  clover  feed  as  before, 
taking  care  to  do  it  in  a dry  feafon.  1 need  not  carry  the  direction  farther,  as  thofe  for  the 
turnep  courfe  are  to  be  applied  to  the  clover  and  wheat. 

The  great  objeiS  on  thefe  ftrong  and  wet  foils  is  to  be  very  careful  never  to  let  your  horfes 

go  on  them  in  wet  weather,  and  in  the  forming  your  lands  always  to  keep  them  the  feg- 

ment  of  a circle  that  water  may  no  where  reft,  with  cuts  for  conveying  it  away.  Another 
courfe  for  this  land  is, 

1.  Beans. 

2.  Wheat. 

In  which  the  beans  being  managed  exadly  as  before  directed,  three  ploughings  are  given  to 
the  land,  the  third  of  which  covers  the  wheat  feed  : this  is  a very  profitable  courfe. 

POTATOE  COU  RSE*. 

1 . Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  T urneps. 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Wheat. 

DIRECTIONS. 

I will  fuppofe  the  land  to  be  a ftubble,  upon  which  fpread  the  dung  or  compoft  equally  over 
ihe  whi  le  fiel  I,  in  quantity  not  lefs  than  60  cubical  yards  to  a plantation.  If  the  land  be  quite 
<!ry  ,2Lj  it  ft. if,  if  inclinable  to  wetnefs  arch  it  gently  j in  this  firft  ploughing  which  Ihould 

* For  light  and  dry  foil  j potatoes  never  anfwer  on  clays  or  ftrong  wet  foils. 
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be  given  the  latter  end  of  february  or  the  beginning  of  march,  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted. 
Women  are  to  lay  the  fets  in  every  other  furrow,  at  the  diftance  of  J 2 inches  from  fet  to  fet 
clofe  to  the  unploughed  land,  in  order  that  the  horfes  may  tread  the  lefs  on  them.  There  fliould 
be  women  enough  to  plant  one  furrow  in  the  time  the  ploughman  is  turning  another,  the 
furrows  fhould  be  not  more  than  5 inches  deep,  nor  broader  than  9 inches,  becaufe  when  the 
potatoes  come  up  they  fliould  be  in  rows  18  inches  afunder.  The  furrows  fliould  alfo  be 
ftraight,  that  the  rows  may  be  fo  for  horfe  hoeing.  Having  finiflied  the  field,  harrow  it  welf 
to  lay  the  furface  fmooth,  and  break  all  the  clods,  and  if  the  weather  be  quite  dry  any  time 
in  a fortnight  after  planting  run  a light  roller  over  it  followed  by  a light  harrow.  About  a 
fortnight  before  the  potatoes  appear,  fliim  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  field  with  one  whofe 
cutting  edge  is  2 feet  long,  going  not  more  than  2 inches  deep  ; this  loofens  the  furface 
mould,  and  cuts  ofF  all  the  young  weeds  that  may  be  juft  coming  up.  When  the  potatoes  are 
three  inches  high  horfe  hoe  them  with  a fliim  as  diredled  for  beans  that  cuts  j2  inches  wide, 
and  go  3 inches  deep,  and  immediately  after  hand  hoe  the  rows,  cutting  the  furface  well  be- 
tween plant  and  plant,  and  alfo  the  fpace  mifled  by  the  fliim.  Repeat  both  thefe  operations 
when  the  plants  are  fix  or  feven  inches  high  ; and  in  about  three  weeks  after  give  a hand  hoeing, 
diretfting  the  men  gently  to  earth  up  the  plants,  but  not  to  lay  the  mou’d  higher  to  their  ftems 
than  three  inches.  After  this  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  fending  women  in  to  diaw  out 
any  weeds  that  may  appear  by  hand.  Take  them  up  the  beginning  of  o£tober,  firft  carrying 
away  all  the  ftalks  to  the  farm  yard  to  make  dung  : then  plough  them  up  ocrofs  the  field  y 
making  thefe  new  lands  very  wide,  that  is  4,  5,  or  6 perch  over,  in  order  to  leave  as  few  iur 
rows  that  way  as  poffible.  Provide  to  every  plough  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  with  three  pcongl  J 
forks,  and  a boy  or  girl  with  a balket  to  every  man,  and  difpofe  eight  or  ten  cars  along  e 
land  to  receive  the  crop,  I ufed  three  wheeled  carts,  as  they  do  not  require  a horfe  while  th'  ■/ 
are  idle.  Have  your  wheat  feed  ready  brined,  and  limed,  and  the  fecdfman  with  his  bafket  l. 
the  field  ; as  foon  as  the  ploughman  turns  a furrow,  the  feeds  man  follows  him  clofe,  fpraining 
the  feed  not  into  the  furrow  juft  opened,  but  into  the  land  thrown  over  by  the  plough,  tl:  ?; 
fork  men  then  divide  themfelves  at  equal  diftances  along  it,  and  fliaking  the  mould  which  tfn. 
ploughman  turned  over  with  their  forks,  the  boys  pick  up  the  potatoes.  In  ufing  their  fori..'^ 
they  muft  attend  to  leaving  the  land  regular  and  handfome  without  holes  or  inequalities,  as 
there  is  to  be  no  other  tillage  for  the  wheat.  They  are  alfo  always  to  ftand  and  m.rve  on  the 
part  unploughed,  and  never  to  tread  on  the  other  ; they  are  alfo  to  break  all  (he  land  in  piece  j 
which  the  ploughman  turns  over,  net  only  for  getting  all  the  potatoes,  but  alfo  for  covenu.. 
the  wheat.  And  thus  they  are  to  go  on  till  the  field  is  finiflied.  If  your  men  are  lazy,  and  do 
not  work  hard  enough  to  keep  the  plough  conftantly  going,  you  muft  get  more,  for  they  fliould 
never  ftand  ftill.  The  treatment  of  this  wheat  wants  no  directions,  and  the  fucceeding  crops 
of  the  courfe  are  to  be  managed  exadlly  as  before  diredted,  only  you  need  not  manure  for  the 
turneps,  if  the  potatoes  had  in  that  reipedl  juftice  done  them. 

FLAXCOURSE. 

1.  Turneps, 

2.  Flax. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

, DIRECTIONS. 

This  for  flax  on  light  and  dry  foils,  the  turneps  to  be  managed  exadtly  as  before  diredted, 
and  the  remarks  on  the  tillage  of  the  turnep  land  for  barley  are  all  applicable  to  flax  which 
requires  the  land  to  be  very  fine  and  friable  ; I would  roll  in  the  clover  feed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  the  weeding  and  pulling  the  flax  will  affift  its  growth.  Let  the  flax  be  faved  and 
flacked  like  corn,  threflied  in  the  fpring,'and  the  procefs  of  watering  and  drelfing  gone 
tlirough  the  fame  as  in  the  common  way.  This  hulbandry  is  exceedingly  profitable. 

X 2 1.  Beans. 
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1.  Beans. 

2.  Flax. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

This  for  ftrong  foils.  The  bean  land  to  be  prepared  for  the  flax  exa£lly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before  dlrefled  for  oats. 

1 . Potatoes. 

2.  Flax. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

For  any  foils  except  the  very  ftrong  ones.  The  potatoes  to  be  managed  cxadlyas  before 
direfted,  only  upon  taking  them  up  the  land  to  be  left  till  fpring,  but  if  wet  no  water  to  be 
fuffered  on  it  in  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  to  apply  more  or  fewer  ploughings  as  will  beft 
enfure  a fine  friable  furface  to  fow  the  flax  in. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  very  ftoney  foils,  the  implement  called  a fhim  cannot  be  ufed  to  any  advantage  ; in  which 
cafe  the  operations  directed  for  it  muft  be  efFedled  by  extra  hand  hoeings.  By  land  I mean  thofe 
beds  formed  in  ploughing  by  the  finifhing  open  furrows  : the  fpace  from  furrow  to  furrow  is 
the  land. 

In  ploughing  wet  foils  be  attentive  to  get  thefe  lands  gradually  into  a right  (hape,  which  is 
a direct  fegment  of  a circle.  A large  fegment  of  a fmall  circle  raifes  the  centers  too  high, 
and  makes  the  Tides  too  fteep  i but  a fmall  fegment  of  a large  circle  is  the  proper  form— for 
inftance. 


The  fegment  of  a appears  at  once  to  be  an  improper  fhape  for  a broad  land,  but  that  of  b is 
the  right  form  ; keeping  wet  foils  in  that  fhape  very  much  coriefts  the  natural  difadvantages. 
Permitting  the  teams  to  go  on  to  wet  foils  in  wet  weather,  is  a moft  mifehievous  pratftice  • 
but  it  IS  much  worfe  in  the  fpring  than  in  the  autumn.  In  all  thefe  courfes  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  keeping  the  fallow  crops,  that  is  the  turneps,  beans  and  potatoes,  abfolutely  free 

from 
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from  all  weeds,  and  in  a loofe  friable  order,  is  eflential  to  fuccefs.  It  is  not  neceflary  only 
for  thofe  crops,  but  the  fucceffive  ones  depend  entirely  on  this  condutSl'.  It  is  the  principle  of 
this  hufbandry  to  banifh  fallows,  which  are  equally  expenfive  and  ufelcfs,  but  then  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  be  afHduous  to  the  laft  degree  in  keeping  thefe  crops  in  the  utmoft  per- 
fection of  management,  not  a (hilling  can  belaid  out  on  them  that  will  not  pay  amply.* 

There  are  in  the  preceding  courfes  feveral  refinements  and  practices,  which  I not  only  ap- 
prove, but  have  pratSifed,  but  omitted  here,  as  I do  not  think  them  likely  to  meet  with  the 
necelTary  attention  in  Ireland. 

LAYING  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufbandry  in  Ireland  lefs  underftood  than  this  branch,  and  yet  where 
land  is  to  be  laid  down,  none  is  more  important. 

Begin  according  to  the  foil,  with  either  turneps,  beans  or  potatoes,  and  manage  them  as  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  preceding  inftrutftions.  If  the  land  has  been  long  under  a bad  fyftem,  by  which 
it  has  been  exhaufted  and  filled  with  noxious  weeds,  take  a fecond  crop  managed  exaCtly  like 
the  firft,  but  one  only  to  be  manured.  After  this  fow  either  barley,  oats,  or  flax,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  preceding  directions,  but  inftead  of  clover  feed  rolled  in,  harrow  in  the  fol- 
lowing feeds,  with  thofe  fpring  crops  : quantities  for  a plantation  acre, 

151b.  perennial  red  clover,  called  cow  grafs,  {trifolium  alpejlre.') 

I2lb.  of  white  clover,  [trifolium  repens), 

151b.  of  narrow  leaved  plantation,  called  rib  grafs,  [plantage  lanceolata.) 

jolb.  of  yellow  trefoile. 

Which  if  bought  at  the  bell  hand,  will  not  ufually  exceed  above  twenty-five  (hillings.  All  the 
ploughings  given  for  this  end,  muft  tend  to  reduce  the  furface  to  an  exaft  level,  but  then  a very 
correct  attention  mud  be  ufed  to  dig  open  furrows,  in  order  to  convey  away  all  water. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  particulars  were  omitted  under  their  refpeClive  heads, 

DERRY. 

^T'HE  (hipping  of  this  place  in  1760  confided  of  fixty-feven  fail,  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

7 of  and  above  300  tons, 

21 200  — 

18 100  — 

21  under  — 100  ■— 

Total,  10,820  tons. 

In  1776  about  two  thirds  of  the  above  ; the  decline  owing  to  that  of  the  paffenger  trade, 
and  in  the  import  of  flax-feed  j for  eighteen  to  twenty  years  back,  two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred perfons  went  annually,  not  more  in  1772  and  1773  than  ufual. 


18  to  20  men  and  boys. 

14  — 16 

12 — 14  — *— — — — 

5 


CORKE, 


i66 
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C O R K E. 

I was  informed  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Campbell’s  aflertlon,  that  this  city 
fiiifers  remarkably  in  time  of  war  *. 

EXTENT. 

Dr.  Grew  calculated  what  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  were,  not  at  the  rate 
of  the  geographic  mile,  but  real  ftatute  fquare,  one  containing  640  acres,  and  makes  it 
46,080,000  acrestj  inftead  of  the  gcographiek  content  of  31,648,000.  Ireland  nieafured  in 
the  fame  manner,  contains  about  twenty-five  millions  of  englifla  acres,  or  fifteen  millions 
and  a half  irifh,  which  at  nine  (hillings  and  feven  pence  an  acre,  make  the  rental  7,427,083!! 
Thofe  who  confider  this  attentively,  will  net  think  I am  above  the  truth  at  fix  millions,  as  all 
uncultivated  bog,  mountain  and  lake,  are  included  in  the  valuations. 

RENTAL. 

The  rental  of  England  is  ftated  at  page  9 of  the  fecond  part  to  be  thirteen  (hillings,  but 
it  is  not  accurate  to  compare  that  with  the  gs.  yd.  iri(h  rent.  The  latte,  is  the  grofs  rent  of 
all  the  ifland,  including  every  thing  let  or  not,  dedudtions  being  made  for  the  portions  of  lake, 
bog,  river,  &c.  But  that  of  England,  at  13s.  only  what  is  occupied  by  the  farmers  or 
landlords,  and  does  not  include  large  rivers,  lakes,  royal  forells,  or  common  paftures 
(mountains,  bogs,  marlhes  and  moors  not  to  be  excluded,  as  they  are  parts  of  the  lands  let, 
from  which  the  calculation  was  made).  Upon  a very  large  allowance,  if  thefe  are  eftimated 
at  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  the  account  will  be  y-Sths  of  England  at  13s.  and  i-8th  at 
nothing,  average  ns.  4d.  per  acre,  inftead  of  138.  the^comparifon  with  Ireland  then  will  be, 

s.  d. 

Ireland  rent  and  roads,  — — — - — — — — — 910 


England  rent,  — — — - — — ~ — 114 
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Irilh  acre  and  money,  — — — 910 

Which  for  an  engUIh  acre  and  englKh  money  is,  — — — — 5 7 

Inftead  of  which  it  is  12s.  6Td.  confequently  the  proportion  between  the  rent  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireland  is  nearly  as  five  to  eleven  j in  other  words  that  (pace  of  land,  which  in 
Ireland  lets  for  5s.  would  in  England  produce  iis. 


DEANERIES  OF  IRELAND. 

1.  1. 


Raphoe,  — — — — 

1600 

Down,  — - 

— — 1700 

Derry, 

1600 

Kildare,  ^ 

— — 120 

Ardfert,  _ __  — 

60 

Achnnry,  — 

— 100 

Connor,  — — 

20© 

Killaloe,  — > 

— 140 

Clonmacnoife,  — — 

50 

OITory,  — 

— — • 600 

Corke,  — 

400 

Kilmaedaugh, 

— — 120 

St.  Patrick’s.  — — — 

800 

Lifmore,  ~ 

— — 306 

t Phil.  Tranf.  No.  330,  p.  266. 

Ardagh, 


• Political  Survey  of  Britain,  vol,  1,  p.  243. 


Ardagh, 

Emly, 

Kilmore, 

Elphin, 

Rofs, 

Killala, 

Cloyne, 

Kilfenora, 

Dromore, 

Clonfert 
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I. 

1. 

200 

Leighlin,  — • — 

— — 80 

100 

Ardmagh,  — 

— — 150 

600 

Waterford,  — 

— 400 

250 

Chrilt  church,  — 

— 2000 

20  . 

Limerick,  — ■— 

— — 600 

150 

Calbel,  — • — 

— 200 

220 

Clogher, 

— 800 

210 

Tuam,  — — 

— 300 

400 

Ferns,  — 

— 300 

20 

Archdeaconry  of  Kells, 

— — 1200 

IDLENESS. 


La  fociedad  economica  de  Dublin  ha  levantado  enteramcnte  de  nuevo  las  lencerias  de  Ir- 
landa ; cuyos  habitantes  ejlaban  pofetdos  de  gran  indolencia.  Han  extendido  fu  agricultura,  en 
lugar  que  antes  vivian  de  ganados  y paftos,  como  los  tartaros.  See  the  Appendice  a la  Educa^ 
{ton  Popular,  Parte  Qiiarta,  p.  35.  Madrid  1777>  by  Campomanes. 

FALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  LAND. 

Having  in  the  preceding  fheets,  mentioned  much  diftrefs  being  felt  in  England  from  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  ail  products,  I think  I may  be  pardoned  one  or  two  obfervations  in 
defence  of  opinions  I have  formerly  held,  and  which  then  fubjedled  me  to  much  cenfure  from 
the  pens  of  a variety  of  pamphleteers.  ^ 

From  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace  in  1762,  to  1775  inclufive,  the  prices  of  all  the 
produ£ls  of  the  earth  were  at  fo  high  a price,  that  complaints  were  innumerable.  I have  a 
fhelf  in  my  ftudy  almoft  full  of  publications  on  the  fubjeft,  and  parliament  itfelf  was  em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  enquiring  into  the  caufes.  The  fuppofitions  oi  the  publick  were 
endlefs,  there  was  fcarcely  an  objecSl:  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  mentioned  as  a caufe, 
jobbers,  regrators,  foreftallers,  fample  felling,  export  bounty,  poft  horfes,  ftage  coaches, 
hounds.  &c  &c.  but  fome  refpedfable  •complainants  fixed  on  great  farms  and  inclofures. 
During  that  period  I more  than  once  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  publick,  that  the  com- 
plaint itfelf  was  not  well  founded,  that  prices  were  not  comparatively  fo  high  as  had  been 
aflerted  ; that  the  rife  was  not  owing  to  any  one  of  the  caufes  mentioned,  and  that  a con- 
liderable  increafe  of  national  wealth  was  fully  fufficient  to  account  for  it. 

In  the  years  1776,  1777,  and  1778,  prices  fell  confiderably  ; and  in  1779  fo  low,  that 
very  general  complaints  have  been  heard  of  ruined  farmers  and  diftreffed  landlords,  and  at  the 
time  I am  now  writing  the  fact  holds,  that  there  is  a very  confiderable  fall  in  all  products, 
and  great  numbers  of  farmers  ruined.  1 have  the  prices  of  wool  now  for  forty  years  before 
me,  and  that  which  from  1758  to  1767  was  from  i8s.  to  21s.  a tod,  is  for  1779  only  12s. 
and  was  in  1778  but  148.  We  mull  go  back  to  1754  to  find  a year  folow  as  the  laft.  Wheat 
and  all  forts  of  grain  are  greatly  fallen*. 

In  addition  to  thefe  fafts  let  me  obferve,  that  great  farms  and  enclofures  are  now  as  pre- 
valent as  ever.  If  they  were  the  occafion  of  high  p ices  before,  how  come  they  not  to  have 
the  fame  effedt  now  But  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  dwell  upon  a fa£l,  which  at  the  firft  blufti 
brings  with  it  the  moft  complete  convitSlion. 


• The  comparifon  in  general  mull  Hand  thus : 
Wheat,  3s.  to  35.  6d.  which  5 years  ago  was  6s.  to  7s. 

Barley,  as.  ditto  3s.  6d. 

Oats.  as.  ditto  as.  6d. 

Beans,  2S.  lod.  to  3s.  ditto  3s.  6d. 

Wool,  12s.  to  15s.  ditto  ]6s.  t0  2is. 

Lambs,  6s.  ditto  123. 


2 year  old  wethers  IQS.  which  were  20s, 
Cows,  5I.  to  61.  7I.  to  9I. 

Hogs,  20s.  26s. 

4 year  old  fleers,  3I.  los.  to  5I.  7I.  to  lol. 

Oak  timber,  3I.  to  4I.  3I.  10s.  to  4I.  los. 

Alh  ditto,  2I.  to  zl.  5s.  2I.  ios.  to  3I. 


After 
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After  the  peace  of  1762,  there  was  a very  great  influx  of  wealth  into  this  kingdom, 
which  had  the  efFedl  of  nominally  raifing  all  prices,  not  of  corn  and  cattle  only,  but  of  land 
itfelf  ; prices  have  declined  in  1776,  1777  and  1778,  but  greatly  in  1779.  I am  very  apt  to 
believe,  that  as  the  former  dearnej]^  as  we  called  it,  was  owing  to  plenty  of  money,  thei 
cheapnefs  is  owing  to  scarcity;  not  to  a fcarcity,  generally  fpeaking,  becaufe  there 
is  a proof  that  the  fpecie  of  the  kingdom  was  never  greater  than  at  prefent,  but  to  a fcarcity 
in  thefe  innumerable  channels,  which  like  the  fmaller  veins  and  ramifications  of  the  human 
body,  carry  the  blood  to  the  leaft  of  the  extremities.  There  is  no  fcarcity  of  money  in  Lon- 
don, as  I am  informed  by  feveral  very  confiderable  bankers  and  merchants.  But  why  is  it  fo 
plentiful  there  ? In  order  to  be  applied  at  feven  or  eight  per  cent,  intereft  in  publick  loans. 
This  circumftance  it  is  which  colledts  it  from  every  part  of  the  country,  from  every  branch  of 
national  induftry,  and  which  occafions  the  effeiSlnow  fo  generally  complained  of,  a fall  in  all 
prices.  The  reafon  why  the  farmers  are  ruined,  which  is  really  the  cafe  with  numbers,  is 
their  having  taken  tenures  of  their  lands  at  a rent  proportioned  to  high  prices  ; nor  is  this  the 
only  circumftance,  labour  ought  to  fall  with  other  commodities,  but  government  having  four 
hundred  thoufand  men  in  pay,  and  confequently  to  be  recruited,  bids  high  in  the  market 
againft  the  farmer.  Poor  rates  alfo  ought  to  fall,  but  there  is  fo  much  foHy,  knavery,  and  in- 
fatuation, in  every  part  of  that^bominable  adminiftration,  that  I am  not  at  all  furprifed  at 
feeing  them  rife,  which  is  the  fa£k.  Thefe  three  eircumftances  eafily  account  for  the  diftrefs 
of  the  farmer. 

We  may  in  future,  I apprehend,  expedl  to  fee  more  accurate  ideas  of  what  has  been  called 
dear  and  cheap  rates  of  products,  and  never  more  to  hear  of  great  farms,  engroflers  of  farms, 
commanding  and  monopolizing  markets,  or  enclofures  condemned  for  doing  that  which  we 
now  find  them  fo  utterly  incapable  of  doing,  that  the  farmers  are  ruined  and  in  gaol  for  want 
of  the  power  to  effeft  matters,  for  which  they  were  before  fo  execrated.  We  at  leaft 
gain  fomething,  if  the  prefent  experience  gives  the  lie  direct  to  all  that  folly,  nonfenfe  and 
abfurdity,  with  which  the  publick  was  fo  repeatedly  peftered.  And  there  is  the  more  reafon 
for  this,  becaufe  if  fuch  a peace  fucceeds  the  prefent  jvar,  as  leaves  us  a wealthy  and  prof- 
perous  people,  prices  will  afTuredly  rife,  when  that  folly  might  again  be  met  with,  if  not  at 
prefent  difplayed  in  the  true  colours. 

I know  there  are  perfons,  who  attribute  both  the  former  high,  and  the  prefent  low  prices, 
ta  difference  of  crops,  fpeaking  much  of  plentiful  and  fcarce  years  ; I have  been  uniformly 
of  opinion,  that  the  difference  of  produdf,  upon  an  average  of  all  foils,  to  be  extremely  fmall, 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  operate  upon  price  ; and  even’  upon  particular  fpots  the  difference  is  not 
nearly  fo  great,  as  to  account  for  any  confiderable  rife  or  fall.  If  this  was  a proper  place  I 
could  offer  many  rcafons  and  facts  for  this  opinion  ; but  if  we  accept  the  idea,  then  there  is 
at  once  an  end  to  great  farms  and  enclofures  as  the  caufe  of  the  rife,  which  are  the  two  cir- 
cumftances  the  molt  infifted  on. 

'•  I have  lately  received  an  accoont  of  a large  common  field  in  Leicefterftiire,  which  ofed  to 
produce  annually  800  qrs.  of  corn,  befides  maintaining  200  cattle,  but  which  now  in  confequence 
**  of  being  inclofed  and  getting  into  Je-iu  hands,  produces  little  or  no  corn  ; and  maintains  no  more  cat- 
“ tie  than  before,  though  the  rents  are  considerably  advanced.”  Dr.  Price's  Supp.  to  Ob/,  on  Rev. 
Pay.  p.  388.  In  Northampionfliire  and  Leicefterftiire,  enclofing  has  greatly  prevailed,  and  moll 
“ of  the  new  enclofed  lordlhips  are  tamed  into  pall u rage,  in  confequence  of  which  many  lordlhipi 
**  have  not  now  50  acres  ploughed  yearly,  in  which  1500,  or  at  leaft  1000  were  ploughed  formerly  ; 
“ and  fcarce  an  ear  of  corn  is  now  to  be  feen  in  fome  that  bore  hundreds  of  qrs.  and  fo  feverely  are 

the  elFedls  of  thislfelt,  that  more  wheat  had  been  lately  fold  in  thefe  counties,  on  an  average,  at 

7s.  and  7s.  6d.  the  Winchefter  buftiel,  than  ufed  to  be  fold  at  3s.  6d.”  Rev.  Mr.  Addington's 

reafons  againjl  enclojing  open  fields.  As  enclofures  have  fince  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  ever — Pray,  why 

is  wheat  down  at  3s.  6a.  again,  if  it  was  enclofing  that  raifed  it  to  7s,  6d. 
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Thofe  marked  thus  * refer  to  the  pages  in  Part  II. 


A. 

ARDMAGH,  103. 

Arran  (ifles)  228. 

Annfgrove,  246. 

Abfentees,  lift  of,  57  •. 

Ardfert,  305. 

Adair,  309. 

B. 

Bogs,  22.  47.  61.  132.  151.  188.  201.  203.  219. 

232.  50*.  means  of  improving,  51'*. 
Ballylhannon,  160. 

Belleifte,  168. 

Ballynogh,  180. 

Ballymuat,  189. 

Ballyna,  206. 

Baker,  Whyn,  15.  71*. 

Ballynakil,  64.  < 

Brownlhill,  66. 

Bargie  and  Forth,  80, 

Ballygarth,  97. 

Boyne,  battle  of,  97. 

Belfaft,  124. 

Blarney,  zi^g 

Beans  in  Ireland,  279.  338. 

Bullocks,  profit  on,  314.  52 
Bifhopricks,  value  of,  56*. 

Bucks,  79  *. 

Bounty  on  inland  carriage  of  corn,  80  87 

Its  account  ftated  Dr.  and  Cr.  96  *. 
elFefts,  97  *. 

Beef,  price  of,  91  *. 

Butter,  price  of,  91  •. 

Ballycanvan,  335. 

Buildings, 

C. 

Cellbridge,  ;o. 

Cartown,  17. 

Caftletown,  17. 

Cars,  utility  of,  30.  129.  l86.  253»4I  *• 
Courtown,  82. 

Cullen,  98. 


Caftle  Ward,  123. 

Clay,  burning  of,  136. 

Colerain,  140. 

Clonleigh,  149. 

Caftle  Caldwell,  160. 

Carrots,  176.  ' 

Corn  burned  inftead  of  threihing,  209.  216. 
Conna  Marra,  231. 

CorcalTes,  238.  242. 

Caftle  Oliver,  246.  312. 

Caftle  Martyr,  265. 

Caftle  Mary,  274. 

Corke,  275.  Neighbourhood,  282. 

Coolmore,  278. 

Climate  of  Ireland,  z. 

Cloathing  of  the  poor,  25  *. 

Cabbins,  25  *. . 

Catholicks,  ftate  of,  31. 

Clergy,  propofed  improvements  fpr  them,  36*. 
Coals,  import  of,  65  *. 

Cotton,  import  of,  70*. 

Caftle  ifland,  302. 

Candles,  price  of,  91 
Charafter  of  the  irilh,  73  * 

Corn  trade,  79  *. 

exported,  84  *. 

— imported,  80  *.  8 r *. 

— . on  Bands,  104  *. 

Ill  Brought  coaftways  to  Dublin,  99 

Curraghmore,  331. 

Compaft  with  Ireland  relative  to  linens  and 
* woollens,  105*. 

Cyder,  340. 

Cullen,  368. 

Confumption,  144*. 

D. 

Dublin  inhabitants  in  p.  2.  Lodgings,  4, 
Opera,  4.  Dublin  fociety,  67  •.  Confump- 
tion of,  100  *. 

Dollellown,  18. 

Y 


Dangan 


I N 

Dangan,  23. 
t)ruellown,  43. 

Dargle,  92. 

Derry,  143. 

Drumoland,  237.  ' • 

Donneraile,  251'.- — ’ ’■ 

Dunkettle,  261. 

Demefner,  76  *. 

Drinking,  77  *. 

Duelling,  78  *. 

Dawfon  court,  347. 

E. 

Emigrations,  io8.  12;.  30*. 

Eyre  Connaught,  228. 

Extent  of  Ireland,  1 *. 

Education,  75  *. 

Embargoes,  139*. 

F. 

Forfter,  baron,  his  vaft  improvement,  98. 

Flax,  culture  of,  126.  195.  231.  113*. 

Filheries,  141.  144.  152.  230.  337.  137  *. 
Florence  court,  170. 

Farnham,  175. 

Families,  old,  185,  217. 

Foxford,  209. 

French,  Mr.  his  bog  improvement,  220. 

’ Food  of  the  poor,  23  *• 

Folding  fheep,  300. 

Furnefs,  343. 

G. 

Gibbllown,  38. 

Gowry,  82. 

Glen  of  Downs,  91.  - 
Glafslaugh,  109. 

Grant’s  caufeway,  141. 

Gun  harpoon  for  whales,  157. 

Grafs,  tendency  of  the  foil  to,  90. 

Gillaroo  trout,  209. 

GJofter,  348. 

Government,  140  *. 

H.  . 

Headfort,  40. 

Hampton,  94. 

Hilllborough,  1 13. 

Hearts  of  Reel,  131.  . 

Horfes  drawn  by  the  tail,  179.  209. 

Hollymount,  218. 

Hops,  250. 

Hearth-money,  exemptions  from,  61  *. 

Houfes,  77  *. 

Hides,  price  of,  92  *. 

Improvement  of  the  kingdom  in  the  laft  twenty 
years,  101.  State  of,  compared  with  Eng- 
land, 9 *.  • 

Juries,  78  *. 
johnftown,  354; 

1C* 

Killadoon,  10. 

Kilfaine,  68. 
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Killrue,  94. 

Kingfton, 187, 

Kilalla,  207. 

Kiltartan,  237. 

Kildining,  273. 

Killarney,  288. 

Kingfborough,  Lord,  his  mountain  improvement, 
49  *• 

Luttrel's  town,  5. 

Lucan,  16. 

Laughlin  mills,  67.  ^ 

Linen  manufadlure,  account  of,  105.  no.  tij. 

191.  214,  227. 

■ ■ — — export  of,  108  *. 

— — — - pretended  decline  in  1773,  Iio*. 

'■  import  to  England,  iii 
» — ' wretched  conduA  of,  119  •. 

Lurgan,  1 1 1. 

Lilburne,  116. 

Lecale,  121. 

LeHy  hill,  132.  ' 

Loch  Swilly,  144.  ' ri  ‘ ' 

Loch  Earne,  166.  ^ 

Limerick,  243.  , ”1, 

Living,  cheapnefs,  243.  73  •.  , . 

Lime,  249.  281.  47  *.  Kilns,  255.,  ’ ■ 

'Lota,  262. 

Labou  , payment  of,  22*.  Price  of,  27. 
Lixnaw,  306.  - • 

Limerick,  grazing,  313.  , 

M.  c •.i>  1 

Mahon,  109. 

Magilligan,  141. 

Mount  Charles,  131. 

Mercra,  197. 

Mules,  206.  236. 

Moniva,  219. 

Mallow,  255. 

Marino,  3. 

Monknewtown,  33,  . 

Mullingar,  53. 

Mount  Juliet,  68. 

Mounr  Kennedy,  86. 

Mountains,  improvement  of,  96.98.210.280. 

304.  49  *. 

Market-hr’l,  102. 

Middle  men,  14  *. 

Mountains,  height  of,  298. 

Manners.  74*. 

Mahaghree  iflands,  303. 

Macarthy,  of  Spring-houfe,  his  farm  the  greateft 
rn  the  world,  320. 

Mills  of  Ireland,  10 1 *. 

Manufaftures,  104*. 

Mitchelftown,  373. 

N. 

Newry,  102. 

Newtown  Stewart,  1 1 8. 

Newtown  Limmovaddy,  142. 

Newgrove,  257. 


Nedeeni 
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Nedeen,  284. 

Navigations,  64  *.  66  *.  - 
National  debt,  126  *. 

O- 

O’Connor,  185.  . 

Orchards,  240. 

Oxen  drawn  by  the  horns,  270.  253. 

Oppreflion,  29. 

P. 

Packenham,  44. 

Poor,  flate  of,  51.  72.  97.  100.  163.  239.  18*. 

26  *.  29  *.  351.  357.  364. 

Portaferry,  118. 

Products  in  Ireland,  quantity  of,  1 1 *. 

Provifions,  price  of,  37  *. 

Penfions,  amount  of,  60  *. 

People,  number  in  Ireland,  62  *. 

Potatoes,  oxen  fattened  on,  22.  199. 

— hogs  ditto,  25, 

. fort,  254.  274. 

■ review  of  intelligence,  20. 

11.  proportion  of  to  wheat,  24. 

Population,  72.  163.  239.  60*. 

Powerfcourt,  92. 

Planting,  184.  44  *. 

Publick  works,  money  granted  for,  62  *. 
Premiums  propofed,  72  *. 

Palatines,,  colonies  of,  303.  310.  317. 

People,  race  of.  74  *. 

Pafturage,  exports,  90*.  92*. 

Pork,  price  of,  91  *.  Export  of,  95  * 

PalTage  from  Waterford  10  Milford,  342.  Ex- 
pence  of,  343. 

Ri 

Rents,  rife  of,  46.  171.  306.  315. 

Rathan,  58. 

Rofs,  74. 

Raven fdale,  loz. 

Roftellan,  274. 

Rental  of  Ireland,  4*. 

Roads,  39  *. 

Rapes,  78  •. 

Revenue,  123*. 

S. 

Summer-hill,  21. 

Slaine,  23.  Mills,  33. 

Suckling  lambs,  88. 

Sheep  walks,  182.  186. 

Strokellown,  181, 

Sligo,  202. 

Shaen  callle,  59. 

Shaen  caftle,  O’Neil,  128. 

Silver  firs,  197. 


Sheep,  review  of,  53*. 

Seaweed,  205. 

Soil  of  Ireland,  2 *. 

Society,  Dublin,  67*.  Their  ridiculous  con- 

duct, 68*. 

Silk,  import  of,  69  *. 

Stones,  means  of  breaking,  299. 

Sheep,  exports  from,  93  *. 

Shannon,  filh  in,  359. 

T. 

Tullamore,  53. 

Taghmon,  78. 

Tinnyhinch,  92. 

Turneps,  176.  237.  258.  266.  278. 

Tanrego,  203. 

Tuam,  218. 

Tallow,  price  of,  91  *. 

Townfhend,  Mr.  his  ellablifhment  of  englifh 
farmers,  282. 

Tillage,  12*.  Increafe  of,  where,  89*. 
Tenantry,  12  *.  Poverty  of,  17  *.  Proper  en- 
couragement for,  18  *. 

Timber,  want  of,  43*.  To  what  owing,  45*. 

Means  of  prefcrving,  44*. 

Tythes,  55  *. 

Tarbat,  307. 

Tipperary,  fheep  hulbandry,  319. 

Tabinets,  122*. 

Taxes  of  Ireland  compared  with  thofe  of  Bri- 
tain, 127*. 

U. 

Union,  61. 

W. 

Woodflock,  73, 

Whiteboys,  75.  84. 

Wexford,  82. 

Warrenllown,  112. 

Weftport,  210. 

Woodlawn,  232. 

Wool,  fmuggling,  239,  276. 

Woollen  manufacture,  251.  260.  273.  276. 
Wafte  lands,  48. 

Wool,  price  of,  94*.  In  Ireland  compared 
with  England,  53*. 

Woollen  goods,  import  of,  69 
Woodpark,  302.  , 

Woodford,  307. 

Waterford,  332. 

Weavers  earnings,  114*. 

Y. 

Yarn,  export  of,  93  *.  Price  of,  94  *, 
Yelverton,  his  famous  crop  of  wheat,  355. 
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Lately  publiftied  by  the  fame  Author, 

And  fold  by  T.  C A D E L L,  in  the  Strand, 
In  One  Volume,  Odtavo,  Price  5s. 


POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC: 

PART  I. 

■ . . CONTAINING,' 

Tj'NQUIRIES  into  the  State  of  Population Induftry— Manufac- 

tures The  Poor The  Prices  ‘of  Labour  and  Provifipns 

Size  of  Farms— —Inclofures,  &c.  &c. Alfo,  the  Dependency  of 

Agriculture  on  national  Liberty  and  Profperity,  being  in  Relation  to 
thefe  Circumftances,  a present  State  of  Great-Britain, 

I 

POLITCAL  ARITHMETIC: 

PART  li.  Price  1 s.  6d. 

. s 

OR, 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  MEANS  or  RAISINGthe 
SUPPLIES  within  the  YEAR: 

including 

• An  E N QJJ  I R Y into  the  P R E S E N T STATE 

O F T H E ' 

LANDED  INTEREST,  1779^ 
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